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Qood |^o\Jsel<eepi^vg Topical Irvdex, July, 1896. 



A Bill of Fare and a Bill of Company. lo 
A Symphony in Yellow and a Poem in 
Blood Red. 
Squash Gems. 
Beet Hash. 
Squash Rolls. 
A Country Parson. 
Ahrord, Mrs Theo. 17 

TheSUtus of the Pie. 
Brendle, A. S. iS 

Home-making and Home-makers. 
Brushes. 30 

** What Should We Do Without Them." 
Meg McGregor. 
CoM Dishes for Hot Weather. aa 

When there is a Repus nance for Hot 
Food and the Palate Demands Some- 
thing Delicate and Cooling. 
Windsor Consonune. 
Potted Lobster. 
Potted Ox-Tongue. 
Pigeons in Telly. 
Anchovy Fingus. 
Sausage Rolls. 
Aspic dauce. 
Salmon Salad. 
Normandj Cream. 
Orange Chartreuse. 
TuttfFrutti Jelly. 
Coffee Cream. 
Nut Cake 

Tongue Sandwiches. 
Good Houseiceeping. 
Conway, Mrs. Kate 13 

1 he Lobster. 
Cooke, Martha Bradford iS 

rue Pmeapple. 
<:osy Corner. The 30 

The Household Family of "* Fuls." 
Uncertainty of Measures, from Drops 
to Pailfub. 
Again *' Entire Wheat Bread " 
Putting Away Winter Clothing. 
If Not, Why W? 
Crosby. £ Theodora ai 

Housekeeping in Foreign Lands. 
Crumbs. 38 

Do lies. 14 

Zoe Rirman. 
Domestic Economy. i 

Jelly Making. 
Currant Jelly. 
Crab Apple jelly. 
Rhubarb ierty 
Orange Marmalade. 
Fried Chicken. 
Frozen Pudding. 
Angel Cakes. 

Creamed Chicken on Toast. 
Cocoanut Cake. 
Wheat Muffins. 
Mint Sauce. 
Boiled Custard. 
Iced Coffee 
Green Pea Soup. 
Chocolate Pudding. 
Raspberry Shortcake. 
Iced Tea. 

Veal Cutlets. Breaded. 
Cherry Pudding. 
Sponge Cake. 
Barley Soup. 
Blancmange. 
AnnabelLee. 



Along the River Road. 
Arthur £. Smith. (lU.) 

Baker, Isadore 
The Chimes of Atlanta. 

Brainard, Addison 
The Mound in the Churchyard. 

Bryan. Clark W. 
Good Night. 

Bryan, Clark W. 
In Nature's Auditorium. 

FttffitiTe Verse. 
To morrow Land. 
Only the Clothes She Wore. 

Goodale. Josephine C. 
The Mnsic in the Elm. 



Hit* 

Frontispiece 



13 



Editor's Portfolia 4S 

In the Jelly Season. 
EUzabeth Masters' Awakudng 4 

From the Stupidity of a Selfish Sorrow. 
MaryM Ward. 
Good Housekeeping Eclectic 34 

Hosts and Guests. 

The Use of CondimenU. 
Grapes and Currants. 16 

Mrs. J. W. Belt. 
Half a Dozen Good Things. 4 

Katharine B. Rogers. 
Hall, Ruth 6 

Try, Try Again. 
Home Comforts and Pleasures. 36 

In the Breakfast Room. 
Home Correspondence. 39 

Diet and Indigestion. 
Florence L. Baldwin. 
Home Duties and Pleasures. 84 

Who Loves His Race. 

July Days. 

Prejudice in Olden Times. 

No Deceit in Butter. 

Not Too Old to Learn. 

Experiment of the Right Sort. 

The Typewriter at Lunch. 

How to Breathe. 

Effort Wins Success. 

Pass the Salt. 

The Art of Letter Writing. 

-I Want to Know!" 

Dressing the Floor. 

Frozen Milk 

How Much ? 

Contrast and Harmony 

Home-making and Home-makers. is 

Where ^' Warm Hearts Make Cheerful 
Hearths." 
A. S. Brendle. 
Housekeeping in Foreign Lands. XXIII. ai 
In South Sea islands. 
E. Theodora Crosby. 
In and About the Kitchen. Part III. 11 
Some Appetizing Things Which May 
be Prepared There. 
Breast of Lamb. 



> Ragout. 

of Dunb Stew. 



Neckc 

Boiled Breast of Lamb. 

Lamb Curry. 

Chicken Fricassee. 

Boiled Fowl with Rice. 

Fried Fowl 

Spitchcock Chicken. 

Austrian Baked Chicken. 

Broiled Birds. 

Stewed Clams. 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
Kitchen Table, The 41 

True and False Economy in the Kitchen. 
Seasonable Food. 
Fish. 
Poultry. 
Fruits. 
Game. 
Vegetables. 
Meats. 
•Vegetable Sauces and Gravies. 
Lentil Dressing. 
Gluten Gravy. 
Brown Sauce. 
Nut Sauce. 



POBTRY. 



Good Night. 

Clark W. Bryan. 
Helen. 

Pater. 
Howard, Sarah E. 

July. 
In Nature's Auditorium. 

Clark W. Bryan. 

July. 

Sarah E. Howa^ 
Music in the £lm,<W&K: , 

Josephine C. Goodale, 
Smith, Arthur E. (111.) 

Along the River Road. 
Song of the Spring. 



SI 

19 

I 
13 

16 
Frontispiece 



KitdMA Table, The 4, 

Celery Sauce. 
_ Tomato Cream Gravy. 
Blackberry CoxdiaL 
Lee, Annabel j 

Domestic Economy. 
Library Leaflets. 44 

Lobster, The «« 

Some of HU PecuUarities While Uving, 
and the Uses to Which He May be 
Put Afterward. 
Mrs. Kate Conway. 

lien. aQ 



for Chikiien. 


'Oi 


Aged. 
>ng. 

LSS. 

luence. 



Pineapple, The i^ ,^ 

A Most Delightful and Healthful Fruit, 08 
>yhich M.y be Used in ManyAppe- 
tizingWays. ;/ 

Martha Bradford Cooke. ( / 

Poole, Hester M. y 

Salad for the Social 
Publishers' Desk. 
Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted. 
Some of Uncle Sam's Post Offices. 



46 
43 



Raspberries. m 

Various Ways of Serving This Deli- 
cijus Fruit. 
EUzabeth. 



Rogers, Katharine B. 
Half -^ ^ ' ' 



17 



ialf a Dozen Good Things. 
Salad for the Social. 7 

With Reliable Redpes for Preparation 
and Serving. 
Potato Salad. 
Vegetable SafauL 
French Dressing. 
Walnut Salad. 
Hard Egg Dressing. 
Chicken Salad. 
Cold Slaw Dressing. 
Cookrd Dressing. 
Cheese Salad 
Hester M Poole. 
Sentiment of Words, The 17 

Stanley. Mrs. Arthur n 

In and About the Kitchen. 
SUtus of the Pie. The 

Mrs. Theo. Alvord. 
Sunday Song and Sermon. is 

The Mound in the Churchyard. 
The Existence of God. 
Ths Unfinished Prayer. 
The Future Life. 
The City of the Living. 
Too Many of 'Em. 
Sleeping at Last. 

Ward. Mary M. 4 

Elizabeth Masters' Awakening. 



Blanche EUzabeth Wade. 
The Chimes of Atlanta. 9 

Isadore Baker. 
The Mound in the Churchyard. 3a 

Addison Brainard. 
There Lies a Land. 4 

Anne H. Woodruff. 
Wade, Blanche EUzabeth 11 

Sympathy. 
Wentworth, John is 

When Mother Rocks and Sings. 
When Mother Rocks and Sings. 15 

John Wentworth. 

Woodruff, Anne H. ^r\r^rs\{> 4 
There Lies a Land. J O iJ y IV^ 
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Apples. 
Apple Meringue Pudding. 
Apple Batter Pudding. 
Jemed Apples. 
Grandmother's Apple Sauce. 
Apple Dessert, No. i. 
Apple Dessert, No. 2. 
Apples for Luncheon. 
Apples Served with Celery. 
English Apple Pies. 
Pickled Apples. 
Good Housekeeping. 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. 
Some of the Peculiarities of an Old Mo-' 
ravian Town. 
Marian Guernsey. 
Clams and Crabs. 59 

Choice Summer Delicacies which may be 
Used in a Great Variety of Ways. 
Creamed Clams 
New England Clam Pie. 
Stuffed Clams. 
Roast Clams. 
Mustard Cream Sauce. 
Clam Fritters. 
Clam Bisque. 
Fried Crabs. 
Crab Patties. 
Crab Salad. 
Deviled Crabs. 

Stuffed Crabs with Mushrooms. 
Broiled Soft-shelled Crabs. 
Cream Sauce. 
Crab Creole. 
Crab Gumbo. 
Crab au Gratin. 
Crabs a la St. Laurent. 
Cosy Corner. The 87 

Bread With Yeast. 
Ingrowing Nails 
Jellv Making— A Protest. 
Crumbs. 84 

The Use of Water at Meals. 
The Transportation of Perishable Food. 
Ice Boxes tor Cut Flowers. 
Fruit as a Medicine. 
Freezing Ice Cream. 
Picnic Biscuits. 
New Opiate. 
Domestic Economy.— VI. 47 

Canning and Preserving. 
Preserved Cherries 
Preserved Raspberries, Strawberries, 

Blackberries and Currants. 
Preserved Pineapple 
Preserved Huckleberries. 
Preserved Crab Apples. 
Preserved Peaches. 
Brandied Peaches. 
Preserved Pears. 
Preserved Plums. 
Preserved Quinces. 
Strawberry, Ra&pberry, Blacktserry 

and Currant Jam. 
Green Gooseberry Jam. 
Preserved Grapes. 
Gingered Pears. 
Sweet Pickled Fruit. 
Spiced Currants. 
Baked Corn. 
Fruit Sherbet. 
Com Soup. 
Ice Cream Cake. 
Popovers. 
Escalloped Cauliflower. 
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Domestic Economy.-VI. 
Charlotte Russe. 
Cinnamon Cake 
Royal Diplomatic Pudding. 
Japanese Salad. 
Pineapple Sherbet 
Succotash. 


47 








Spiced Salmon. 






Cream Puffs. 






Cream. 






Annabel Lee. 






Editor's PortfoUo. 


93 


5S 


In Canning Tinoe. 



Good Housekeeping Eclectic. 
Small Fruits in Their Season. 
Raspberry Shortcake. 
Red Raspberry JeUy. 
Frozen Raspberries. 
Raspberry Dessert. 
Fruit Blanc 



Blackberry Sherbet. 
Berry Pudding. 
Berry RoU 
Blackberry Jelly. 
Blueberry Cake. 
Blueberry Muffins. 
Spiced Gooseberries. 
Gooseberry Pudding. 

Guernsey, Marian 

Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. 
Hali, Ruth 

Try, Try Again. 
Home Duties and Pleasures. 

Summer Studies. 

August Days. 

•♦A Dog's Life." 

The French Home Life. 

In View of Matrimony. 

For Fathers and Mothers. 

No Room for Argument. 

The Modern Woman. 

Polite Beggary. 

A New Disinfectant. 

Is there Danger in Fruit ? 

As Others See Us. 

Nature's Lover. 
Household Lamps. 

Their Selection, Care and Keeping. 
Deborah. 

Irwell, Lawrence 
The Lentil. 



5S 



71 



57 



James Henry's Kinfolks. 51 

Some of Aunt Betsy Jane's Rules. 
Kate White. 
Kitchen Table, The 86 

Fish as Nutritious and Economical Food. 
Boiled Fish. 
Fried Fish. 
Baked Mackerel 
Some Pleasant Drinks. 
Blackberry Cordial. 
Raspberry Cordial. 
Elder Wine. 
Grape Wine. 
Ginger Beer. 
Claret Cup. 
Rhubarb Sherbet. 
Lee, Annabel 47 

Domestic Economy.— VI. 
Library Leaflets. 91 

Miller, Clara B. 67 

The Gentle Art of QuiHing. 



House Nerves. 
A Mother's Slumber Sons. 
Prettv Rooms. 
" That Boy." 
Holy Influences of Home. 
The Uttte Boy in the Harvest Field. 
The Mother at Home. 
The First bom 
Meditation for Mothers. 
Don'U for the Children. 
A Little Brown Seed. 
Notable Nothings. gt 

Care of Books. ^ 

How to Live to Great Age. 
A Guest Book. 
False Pride. 
Pick and Nick. eg 

Pen. ^ 

PubUshers' Desk. 9. 

Quiet Hours for the Qoick Witted. qo 

Guests at Fifty WeU-known Inns. 
Salads and Sandwiches. 6t 

For Summer Sociability. An All-the- 
year-round Comfort and Culinary Con- 
▼emence. 
Columbian Salad Cream. 
French Mayonnaise. 
Dressing for Meat or Fish Salads. 
Summer Salad. 
Green Bean Salad. 
Olive Salad. 
Banana Salad. 
A New Chicken Salad. 
Salad in Jelly. 

Five O'clock Tea Sandwiches. 
Olive Sandwiches. 
Fish Sandwiches. 
Sweet Pickled Beet Sandwiches. 
Veal Sandwiches. 
Calves' Brains Sandwiches. 
Cottage Cheese Sandwiches. 
An Old Contributor. 
Sunday Song and Sermon. 80 

The Coming of His Feet. 
• Going to Heaven to See Mother." 
At the End of Life's Journey. 



Drifting Away. 

Soul Difference. 

LongSermons. 

The Resurrection Plant. 



The Art of Cookery. 68 

A Clear Explanation of its Underlying 
Principles. 
To Select Poultry. 
To Prepare Bread and Cracker 

Crambs. 
To Stew Beets. 
To Stew Dried Plums. 
Clear Soup. 
Cream of Chicken. 
Puree of Sorrel. 
White Sauce. 
The Gentle Art of QuUting. 67 

Clara B. Miller. ^ ^ "^ 

The Lentil. 57 

Lawrence IrwelL 

Weather Prediction: As Told in New 
England. 88 

White, Kate ci 

James Henry's Kimfolks. 



POETRY. 



August . 47 

Sarah E. Howard. 

Baby. (Illus ) Frontispiece 

Clark W. Bryan. 

•* Bring Flowers." 51 

John Went worth. 
Bryan, Clark W. Frontispiece 

Baby. (Illus.) 
Field of Daisies, A 59 

Minnie Leona Upton. 
Fugitive Verse. ii 

The Bite to Eat and the Dud to Wear. 

All For the Best. 

One Year in Heaven. 

The Passing of a Soal. 



Fugitive Verse, 

Put Back the Clock. 

Through Love to Light, 
Housewife's Poem 

Florence Montgomery. 
Howard, Sarah E. 

August. 
Lookin' Backwards. 

An Old Boy. 
Montgomery, Florence 

Housewife's Poem. 

Motion. 
Arthur E. Smith. 

No Crape Upon the Door. 
O. R. Waihbum. 



ii 



57 
47 
S4 
S7 
50 
63 



Page of BibUcal History, A 

Presented in Eloquent Verse. 
The Healing of Bartimeus. 
The Wicked Husbandman. 
Smith. Arthur E. 

Motion. 
Upton, Minnie Leona 

A Field of Daisies. 
Violets. 

J. B. M. Wright. 
Washbum,0 R. 

No Crape Upon the Door. 
Wentworth. John 

" Bring Flowers " 
Wright, J. B. M. 

Vfolets. 



50 
59 
65 
63 
51 
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Pare 
A Select Compaay. 98 

An Illustration of the Difference in 
People. 
MaryE.CardwiU. 

Cardwill, Mary E. 98 

A Select Company. 

Cole, Pamela Mc Arthur 10$ 

Family Mending. 

Cosy Comer, The 134 

»• Bread with Yeast." 
Pickled Oysters. 
Peaches and Whipped Cream. 

Crocker, Harriet F. 100 

The Poetry in Housework. 

Crumbs. 129 

How to Treat Fruit. 
The Luscious Melon. 

Melon Fritters. 

Melon Cream. 

Baked Melons. 
Domestic Economy.— VII. 9S 

Redpes for Various Condiments. 

French Pickle. 

Chili Sauce. 

Chowchow. 

Chopped Pickle. 

Piccalilli or Tomato Relish. 

Tomato Catchup. 

Cucumber Pickles, No. i. 

Cucumber Pickles, No. 2. 

Oil Pickle. 

Watermelon or Ripe Cucumber Sweet 
Pickle. 

Pickled Cauliflower. 

Stuffed Green Peppers. 

Canned Tomatoes. 

Potato Puff. 

Buns. 

Loaf Cake. 

Baked Tomatoes. 

Celerv Soup. 

EscaUoped Lobster. 

Lamb souffle. 

Sweetbreads a la Ncwberf . 

Fig Cake. 

Frosting 
Annabel Lee. 
Dressing a Fish. 116 

CaraL 
Editor's Portfolio. 137 

The Time for Pickling. 

Family Mending. los 

A '*Home Department'* Demanding 
the Exercise of Patience, Persever- 
ance and Skill. 
Pamela McArthur Cole. 

Foreign Correspondence. 130 

Fasnions in London and Paris. 
Hints for Fall Wear. 



107 



Pac« 

German Food, 115 

And German Cooking and Eatinsr. 
Chocolate Pudding. 
C. R.M. • 

Good Housekeeping Eclectic. 127 

Literary Cooking. 
How to Cook Novels. 
HaU, Ruth 

Try, Try Again. 
Henton. Sara H. 99 

How " Blue Monday'' was Named. 
Home Duties and Pleasures. 117 

September Days. 
Going to Sleep. 
Alas, Too True I 
Pruaing the Trees. 
The Gifts of a Friend. 
In Good Form. 
Living Troubles. 
In Vacation Time. 
Cleanliness in Public Places. 
Microscopic Dangers. 
An Office Lunch. 
Give the Children a Chance. 
Let the Babies Sleep. 
Houghton, EH. 108 

The Wonderful Instrument, 
How ** Blue Monday " was Named. 99 

Sara H. Henton. 
How to Sweep a Room. 1 10 

As it Should be Swept and Kept. 
Deborah, 
Kitchen Table, The 132 

Celery. 
Celery Salad. 
Stewed Celery. 
Stewed Celery, No. 2. 
Celery with I'omato Sauce. 
Celery and Potato Hash. 
Cooking Meats. 
Cooking Salt Pork. 
Pork Baked with Apple. 
Salt Pork with Peas. 
Peas lanada. 
Pork with Pig's Liver. 
Common White Flour. 
Lee, Annabel 9s 

Domestic Economy.— VII. 
Librarv Leaflets. 136 

Appleton's Town and Country Library. 
The King's Revenge. 
An Outcast of the Islands. 
Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 
A Journey in Other Worlds 
The Library of Useful Stories. 

Merry man, R. E. 116 

Photo Holders. 
Mothers and Children. 122 

A Home Without a Cooky Jar. 

The Cry of a Baby. 



Pace 
122 



a Fire. 



104* 



128 



107 
116 

135 
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" Mother's Vacation." 
Marguery. 

Next Door Neighbors. 

P. M. S. 
NoUble Nothings. 
The Appetite for Olives. 
Scolding Housekeepers. 
Housekeeping Time Savers. 
Not a Great Success. 
Pastime for Children 
Found in Mother Nature's Lap. 
** Gansevoort" 
Photo Holders. 

R. E. Merryman. 
Publisher's Desk. 
Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted. 

A Dickens Masquerade. 
Stonley. Mrs. Arthur 

The Mushroom. 
Sundav Song and Sermon. 
An Even Song 
The Work of the Clyirch. 
The Salt of the Earth. 
Folded In. 

Th . Everlasting Arms 
Divine Origin of the Family. 
The Voice of Heaven. 
The Mushroom, m 

A Nutritious Dainty of Rapidly Grow- 
ing Popularity. 
Broiled Mushrooms. 
Broiled Mushrooms. No. 2. 
Puree of Mushrooms. 
Baked Mu*>hrooms. 
Baked Mushrooms, No 2. 
Baked Mushrooms, No. 3. 
Stewed Mushrooms 
Stewed Mushrooms, No 2. 
Stewed Mushrooms, No. 3. 
Fried Mushrooms. 
Creamed Mushrooms. 
Stuffed Mushrooms. 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
The Poetry in Housework. 100 

Harriet F. Crocker 
The Wonderful Instrument. 108 

The Sun Shone Delightfully on the 
Wedding Day of Miriam Brooks. 
E. H. Houghton. 



POETRY. 



A Paraphrase. 
Addison Brainard. 

A Pen Portrait. 
Margaret Prescott. 

Brainard, Addison 
A Paraphrase. 

Brendle, A. S. 
The Land of Dreams. 

Bryan, Clark W. 
The Silence of Death. 

Canning. Josephine 
Columbine for the National Flower. 

Columbine for the National Flower. 
Josephine Canning. 

Dawson, H. W. 
Sunshme and Shade. 

Fanae's Ladder. 
A. Gay. 



Ps»« 
III 



104 



105 



108 



Pa£e 
Fugitive Verse. ii 

Bear One Another's Burdens. 

The American Star. 

Nightfall at Sea. 

Courage- 
Gav, A. 108 

Fame's Ladder. 
Home Without a Cooky Jar, A 122 

Bob. 
Howard, Sarah E. 9s 

September. 
In September. 100 

Lena S. Thompson. 
Land of Dreams, The 104 

A.S. Brendle. 
Page of Biblical History, A 133 

Presented in Eloquent Verse. 
The Kicb Man and Lazarus. 
John the Baptist 
Prescott, Margaret 98 

A Pen Portrait. 



September. 
Sarah E. Howard. 

Shirley. Moses Gage 
The Land of the Westering Sun. 

Silence of 9eath. The 
Clark W. Bryan. 

Soliloquy. 
An Old 



Bachelor. 



95 



114 



105 



107 



Sunshine and Shade. no 

H. W. Dawson. 

The Land of the Westering Sun. 114 

Moses Gage Shirley. 

Thompson, Lena S. 100 

In September. 

To the Sweet Brier Rose. (Illus ) 

Frontispiece 
Burrill Winslow. 

Winslow, Burrill /^^^ Frontispiece 
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Fare 

'A Help and Comfort to Her Husband, >sS 
Instead of a Wife in Name Only." 
Mindah E. Merrifield. 



Autumn Decorations. 
Margaret Hyde. 

Baxter, R. F. 
In Getting a Home. 

Changes of Time and Season. 
In the Homes of the World. 
Uncle John. 

Cooke, Mrs. Martha Bradford 
The Cocoanut. 

Crumbs. 
Cooked Food Impurities. 
Chilled Oysters. 
Good and Bad Scallops. 

Domestic Economy.— VIII. 
Left Overs. 
Fried Oysters. 
Fricas see of Chicken. 
Potato Croquettes. 
Snow Pudding. 
Corned Beef Hash. 
California Cookies. 
Almond Cake. 
Cider Jelly. 
Apple Fritters. 
Dark ChocoUtfe Cake. 
Peach Meringue. 
Veal Pates 
Fish Turbans. 
Tomato Sauce. 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 
Queen of Puddings. 
Com Fritters. 
Apple lumovers. 
Salmon Timbales. 
Cream Cake. 
Cream. 
Annabel Lee. 

Editor's PortfoUo. 
Domestic Economy. 

Food Colorings. 
Margaret Prescott. 

Fruit Salads. 
Miss Blanche L. MacdoneU. 

Good Housekeeping Eclectic. 
The House with no Servant. 

Hall, Ruth 
Try, Try Again. 

Home Duties and Pleasures. 
October Beauties. 
Dogs In Citifts. 



163 
144 
163 

152 

175 

139 



181 
160 

164 
173 
144 
165 



Home I^uties and Pleasures. i6s 

Fruit as a Medidne. 
What is a Flock? 
Making a Cup of Tea. 
The Home Dinner. 
The Eyes. 
Better than Wealth. 
Canned Eggs. 
Microbes. 

Household Homiletics i6i 

Practically Presented in Monthly Chap- 
ters. 
Chapter I— Heating. 
An Advocate of Practical Philosophy. 



Hvde, Margaret. 
Autumn Decorations. 



162 



In Getting a Home 144 

Of One's Own. Make the Best of What 
One Can Afford. 
R. F. Baxter. 

Johnson, Rye 142 

Sugar or Salt. 

Kitchen Table, The 176 

Delicious Green Com. 
Many Ways of Cooking It Both Off 
and On the Cob. 
Nourishing Pea Soup. 
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Oriffinal in Good Housbkbbping. 

JULY. 

Elder sister fair of June, 

More sedate, less charming, 
Changing all her merry tune» 
To a droning, soothing croon, 
Life and laughter calming. 



Floral beauties, here and there, 

Ragged grown and seedy ; 
Brilliant new ones everywhere— 
Flowers that bloom in gardens fair, 

Gracing acres weedy. 

— Sarah £, Howard. 



Onginal in Good HousBKBBPiifG. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 




JeUy Making. 
UPPLYING the fruit closet with 
its annual stock of jellies and pre- 
serves is in order during July, 
August and September, when 
fresh fruits are cheap and abun- 
dant. The provident house- 
keeper prepares, at this season, 
her supply for the coming winter. 
Boughten jellies are costly, and 
often contain glucose, coloring 
matter and other foreign sub- 
stances, instead of pure fruit 
juice and sugar. It is much wiser 
to make jellies at home and so be 
sure of the material which goes into them. Jelly 
making is considered by some to be a difficult task, 
largely dependent upon luck for success. There is a 
right way to make jellies by following a few simple 
processes, and taking care to be accurate. Time, pa- 
tience and good material are the requisites for success 
in making jellies. The fruit must be perfectly fresh, 
the sugar must be of good quality, and the jelly bags 
must be in perfect order. The real secret of good 
jelly lies in the repeated and thorough straining of 
the fruit juice. 

There should be three sets of bags, one of double 
mosquito netting, one of fairly close cheese cloth, 
and one of firm white flannel. These bags must be 
triangular in shape, well sewed with double seams. 

Chcyi:rU 



A porcelain-lined kettle, a wooden spoon or paddle, 
a glass or tin measuring cup and a large porcelain 
bowl furnish the necessary tools for making jellies. 

The jelly glasses must be very clean and placed in 
a convenient spot, ready for immediate use when the 
jelly is done. The glasses should be filled nearly 
full, as the jelly will shrink when it cools. A silver 
spoon placed in the glass when the hot jelly is poured 
in, will prevent the glass from cracking. When the 
glasses are filled, they should be carefully wiped with 
a damp cloth and set away for a day or two. 

The jelly must be covered with circles of brown 
paper cut a trifle larger than the surface and dipped 
in whiskey. Over the tops of the glasses a larger 
circle of brown paper, plainly marked and dated, 
should be fastened with mucilage or string. Jelly 
must be made as air-tight as possible, and kept in a 
cool, dry, dark closet. 

Melted paraflfine is sometimes recommended as a 
cover for jelly, but it has been found to be very un- 
satisfactory, as it shrinks away from the sides of the 
glass, and the jelly becomes uncovered and ferments. 

Currant Jelly. 

Currants must be used before they are over ripe, and 
should not be picked after a rain. Look the currants over 
carefully, remove all dry or imperfect berries and leaves, 
but do not stem or wash them. Place the fruit in a porce- 
lain-lined kettle over the fire and mash it with a potato 
masher, as it heats. When boiling hot, remove from the 
fire and place in a mosquito netting bag. Hang the bag 
on a broomstick over a porcelain dish and let the juice 
drip. When cool enough to handle, squeeze the fruit in 
small quantities till dry, through a piece of cheese cloth. 
Strain the juice several times through wet cheese cloth 
and flannel bags until it is perfectly clear, heating it again 
if it cools and thickens. Measure the juice, and allow one 
pound of granulated sugar to one pint of juice. Boil the 
juice ioT Jive minutes. Add the sugar, stirring until it is 
dissolved. Skim frequently. When the sirup is boiling 
hot, let it boil one minute. Longer boiling of jelly is un- 
necessary, although many rules require it Have ready a 
large heated pitcher. Stretch over the top a square of 
cheese cloth wrung out of very hot water. Pour the jelly 
into the pitcher and fill the glasses immediately. This 
rule, if carefully followed, never fails to make delicious, 
clear jelly. 

To vary the flavor, raspberries may be used with 
currants, in the proportion of two quarts of rasp- 
berries to six quarts of currants. 

Raspberry, blackberry, strawberry, barberry and 
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gooseberry jellies are all made in the same way as 
currant jelly, using no water. 
Crab Apple Jelly. 

Wash the apples and cut them in two, removing the 
blossom ends. Place them in a porcelain-lined kettle and 
add cold water to nearly cover, or until it can be seen 
about the fruit. Too much water makes the juice thin 
and necessitates longer cooking. Boil slowly, stirring 
often. When the fruit is reduced to a pulp, place it in a 
mosquito netting bag suspended over an earthen bowl. 
Press the bag gently, but do not squeeze it, as only the 
clear juice is used. The juice may be left to drip over 
night and the jelly finished the next morning, following 
the directions for making currant jelly. 

Baldwin apples make a delicate pinkish amber jelly. 

Quinces, plums and peaches can be used to make 
jelly, using this same rule. 

Green grapes make a tart, amber jelly, which is 
especially good to serve with meats. If among the 
green there are a few purple grapes, a claret-colored 
jelly results. When the grapes are fully ripe a purple 
jelly is made, which is sweeter than the green grape 
jelly. All grape jellies are made like crab apple jelly, 
excepting that less water is used. 

I^hubarb Jelly. 

Wash the rhubarb, cut it into inch pieces without re- 
moving the skin. Add very little water, only enough to 
start the fruit to boiling. Proceed as for crab apple jelly. 
-Orange Marmalade. 

Take equal weights of sour oranges and granulated 
:sugar. Grate the yellow rind from one-half the fruit. 
Cut the oranges in two and remove juice and pulp with a 
glass lemon squeezer. Add the grated rind and juice of 
one or two lemons. Pick out all seeds and drain off the 
juice. Put it on to boil with the sugar. Let it come to a 
boil, skim and simmer for fifteen minutes. Add the pulp 
and grated rind and boil for fifteen minutes. Pour into 
jelly tumblers. When cold, cover like jelly. 

This is a rule of Miss Parloa's, and it makes a rich, 
thick marmalade equal to the English kind, and cost- 
ing about half as much. Messina or Valencia or- 
anges are the best to use. 

In making jellies during the summer, the early 
morning hours are the best in which to work, before 
the kitchen gets heated. The results which crown 
one's efforts are an ample reward for the time and 
strength expended. 

Menus for a Week. 



SUNDAY. 




Breakfast, 




Tongue Hash. Boiled Eggt. 


Dipped Toast 


Chow Chow. Coffee. 


Currants. 


Dinner. 




Mock Bisque Soup. 


Fried Chicken. 


French Fried Potatoes. Peas. 


Lettuce. 


Grape Jelly. Bread. 


Frozen Pudding. 


Angel Cakes. 


Iced Coffee. 


MONDAY. 




Breakfast. 




Creamed Chicken on 


Toast. 


Baked Potatoes. Coffee. 


Bananas. 



Dinner, 
Chicken Soup. Beefsteak. 

Sliced Tomatoes. Bread. 

Coffee. 
Supper. 
Cold Tongue. Rolls. 



Boiled New PoUtoes. 
Rhubarb Pie. 



Graham Wafers. 



Currants. 



Cocoanut Cake. 
Tea. 



TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled Ham. Fried Potatoes. Wheat Muffins. 

Coffee. Cherries. 

Dinner. 

Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 



String Beans. Radishes. 

Bread. Boiled Custard. Sal tines. 
Supper. 
Sardines, with Lemon. Bread. 

Stewed Rhubarb. 



Crab Apple Jelly. 
Iced Coffee. 

Cocoanut Cake. 
Tea. 



WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled Mackerel. PoUto Cakes. Muffins. 

Pickles. Coffee. Currants. 
Dinner. 

Green Pea Soup. Cold Lamb. Riced Potatoes. 

Tomato and Lettuce Salad. Bread. 

Chocolate Pudding. Wafers. 
Supper. 

Raspberry Shortcake. Bread. 

Cocoanvt Cake. Iced Tea. 



Fried Tripe. 
Com Bread. 



THURSDAY. 

' Breakfast. 
Boiled Eggs. 
Coffee. 
Dinner. 
Veal Cutleto, Breaded. 
Baked PoUtoes. Peas. 

Cherry Pudding, Wine Sauce. 
Supper. 
Lobster Salad. Bread. 

Black Raspberries. 



Creamed Potatoes. 
Bananas. 

Tomato Sauce. 

Bread. 
Iced Coffee. 

Sponge Cake. 
Iced Tea. 



FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. 
Chopped Lamb on Toast. Fried Potatoes. 

Com Bread. Coffee. Currants. 

Dinner. 

Barley Soup. Broiled Bluefish. 

Mashed PoUtoes. Beets. Bread. 

Blancmange. Sponge Cake. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Pressed Comed Beef. Radishes. Bread. 

Sponge Cake. Cookies. Sliced Pineapple. Tea. 









>i 





SATURDAY. 


■? 




Breakfast. 


•^ 


Cheese Omelette. 


Dry Toast Hashed PoUtoes. 




Coffee. 


Bananas. 


i"'"' 

«l!»| 
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Dtnf$€r. * 
Stewed Chicken, with Crust. Boiled Potatoei. 

Sliced Tomatoes. Bread. 

Black Raspberries. Cookies. Iced Coffee. 

Supper, 
Flapjacks, with Maple Sugar. Bread. 

Sponge Cake. Iced Tea. 

Fried Chicken. 

Wash and cut into pieces a chicken weighing three or 
four pounds, and parboil it in salted water. When it is 
tender, remove it from the fire and pour off the broth, re- 
serving it for a chicken soup. Dip the legs, thighs and 
breast in beaten egg and powdered cracker or bread 
crumbs and fry to a golden brown in boiling fat 

Frozen Puddlnfir- 

Scald one pint of cream and one pint of rich milk. Add 
one cupful of sugar. When cold, flavor with one table- 
spoonful of Maraschino or Madeira wine. Pour it into a 
freezer and freeze it. When the cream is hard, stir in 
lightly one cupful of candied fruits cut into small pieces. 
Place in a mold and pack with ice and salt, letting it 
stand until it is needed. 
Anfirel Cakes. 

Sift together several times oae-half cupful of fine granu- 
lated sugar, one-half cupful of pastry flour and one-half of 
a level teaspoonf ul of cream of tartar. Beat the whites of 
four eggs until very stiff and dry, then mix gradually with 
the sugar and flour. Flavor with one-half teaspoonful of 
almond or vanilla extract Drop with a teaspoon upon 
pans covered with buttered paper, an inch or two apart, 
sprinkle with sugar, and bake in a moderate oven from 
ten to fifteen minutes. This quantity will make two dozen 
cakes.— (Miss Barrows.) 

Creamed Chicken on Toast. 

Pick off the meat from the back, neck and wings of the 
chicken. Make a cream sauce, flavor it with a little onion, 
mace and celery salt Heat the chicken in this sauce and 
serve on half slices of buttered toast, garnished with 
parsley. 
Cocoanut Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half cupful of 
butter. Add one cupful of milk and beat thoroughly. 
Sift together two cupf uls of flour and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Add to the mixture the beaten whites of 
two eggs, and, lastly, the flour. Flavor with vanilla. 
Bake in a biscuit tin from thirty to forty minutes. Frost 
with boiled icing and sprinkle cocoanut over the top. 
Serve in squares. 
Wheat Muffins. 

One cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one well beaten egg, a little salt, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two cupfuls of 
flour. Bake in a quick oven, in buttered gem pans from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. 

Mint Sauce. 

One cupful of freshly chopped mint, one-fourth cupful 
of sugar, one-half cupful of vinegar. Let it stand an hour 
t>efore serving. Use more sugar if the vinegar is very 
strong — (Mrs. Lincoln.) 
Belled Custard. 

Scald one quart of rich milk. Mix one teaspoonful of 
flour with three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add to this 
three eggs and beat thoroughly with a spoon. Add a part 
of the scalded milk and a little salt Stir this into the rest 
of the milk and cook in a doable boiler for five minutes. 



stirring constantly. Strain through a wire sieve into .a 
pitcher. When cold, flavor with vanilla, lemon or orange 
extract and serve in custard cups. 
Iced Coffee. 

In summer cold coffee is more acceptable than hot, and 
it can be sweetened, iced and served in glasses. 
Green Pea Soup. 

Boil one quart of shelled peas in one pint of boiling 
water. When soft, mash and rub through a strainer, add- 
ing gradually one pint of hot water. Put on to boil again. 
Cook one tablespoonful of butter with one tablespoonful 
of flour in a saucepan, being careful not to brown it. Add 
to the boiling soup. Stir in one-half teaspoonful each of 
sugar and salt, one-fourth saltspoonf ul of pepper and one 
pint of hot milk. If too thick, add more milk. Peas 
which are too old and hard to serve as a vegetable can be 
used for this soup. In the winter, dried green or split 
peas can be used, soaking one cupful over night in cold 
water and cookmg them in three pints of water, using the 
same seasoning. 

Chocolate Puddlnfir- 

Boil one pint of milk; while boiling stir in one and one- 
half ounces of grated chocolate. While this is cooling, 
beat the yolks of three eggs with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Stir into the milk. Add butter the size of a wal- 
nut, and flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in 
a porcelain dish about half an hour. When done, beat 
the whites of three eggs, add a tablespoonful of pulverized 
sugar, spread over the top, brown and serve very cold. 
Raspberry Shortcake. 

One cupful and a half of flour, one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, butter the size of an egg, a little salt and a 
scant cupful of milk. Mix soft ; bake in a bread pan from 
twenty to thirty minutes. Split lengthwise, butter, and 
spread each layer with sweetened raspberries. Serve hot 
with whipped cream. 
Iced Tea. 

Make a quart of tea. Strain from the grounds, add the 
juice of one lemon, sweeten and serve in glasses with 
chopped ice. 
Veal Cutlets, Breaded 

Cut veal steak into four-inch squares. Dip each piece 
into beaten egg and sifted crumbs and fry in hot fat 
Serve with tomato sauce. 

Cherry Puddlnfir* 

Cream one cupful of sugar with butter the size of a 
small egg. Add one beaten egg, two-thirds of a cupful of 
milk, one and one-half cupfuls of flour and two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. When thoroughly mixed, add 
one cupful of white cherries, stoned and stemmed. Bake 
in a round tin for three-quarters of an hour. Serve hot, 
cut in pointed slices, with wine sauce. To vary this pud- 
ding, any kind of berries can be used. 

Sponfire Cake. 

Beat the whites of three eggs very stiff. Add one cup- 
ful of pulverized sugar, then the beaten yolks, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla or lemon extract, one cupful of sifted 
pastry flour, one-half teaspoonful of baking powder and, 
lastly, two tablespoonfuls of boiling water. Bake from 
twenty-five to thirty-five minutes. When done, remove 
from the pan and place on a towel. Sponge cake should 
be marked across the top and torn into pieces, and never 
cut through the loaf. 

Barley Soup. 

This soup is made from the remnants of roast lamb and 
veal cutlets, seasoned with onion, carrot and parsley. 
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The stock must be strained through a napkin, then thick- 
ened with one tablespoonful of flour mixed with one 
tablespoonful of butter, and seasoned with pepper and 
salt. Two tablespoonfuls of barley are cooked for one 
hour in a pint of water and then added to the soup just 
before serving. 
Blancmange. 

Break two and a half sheets of white isinglass into one 
quart of milk. Place in a double boiler. When the isin- 
glass is dissolved, add one-half a cupful of sugar. Strain 
into a mold. Serve very cold with sugar and cream and a 
teaspoonful of preserved strawberries. 

— Annabel Lee, 



Original in Good Housekbbping. 

HALF A DOZEN GOOD THINQS. 
Noodles. 

BEAT up two eggs, add a saltspoonful of salt and 
enough flour to make a stiff dough. Roll out thin 
and let dry. Roll up and cut as fine as possible. 
Drop into the soup, and ten or fifteen minutes 
will cook them. Or, as a vegetable, have the water boil- 
ing, slightly salted, and boil ten or fifteen minutes. Drain 
and sprinkle with bread crumbs slightly browned in butter. 
Dainty Cornnneal Muffins. 

Beat together, in the order named, two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar, one and one-half cupfuls of 
sweet milk, one-half teaspoonful of salt, a cupful of In- 
dian meal (white preferred), two cupfuls of sifted flour 
with two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one 
teaspoonful of melted butter. Bake in hot gem pans for 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. Water may be used in- 
stead of milk. 
Potato Biscuit. 

One cupful of yeast, one cupful of warm water, one 
cupful of sugar, one cupful of mashed potatoes, one cup- 
ful of butter, three eggs. Set to rise in the morning, at 
noon add the butter and eggs and knead it ; then let it 
rise like bread. When light, make into small biscuits, let 
them rise and bake in a quick oven. 
Scalloped Potatoes. 

One quart of raw, sliced potatoes, two chopped onions, 
a handful of parsley (if at hand), two teaspoonfuls of salt 
and one tablespoonful of butter. Butter a deep dish and 
put in a layer of potatoes (about an inch), sprinkling with 
salt, pepper, butter, onion and parsley, and so continue to 
the top. Bring a quart of milk to the boiling point, add 
a large tablespoonful of flour stirred until smooth in a 
little cold milk or water. Pour over the potatoes and bake 
in a hot oven until tender. 
Lemon Pie. 

For two pies take three lemons, two cupfuls of hot 
water, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, two cupfuls of 
white sugar and four eggs. Grate the rind into the water 
and, together with the cornstarch, boil for fifteen minutes. 
Add the sugar and, when cold, the yolks of the eggs and 
lemon juice, stirring well together. Line two dishes with 
paste, pour in the material and bake. Beat the whites 
stiff with six teaspoonfuls of white sugar, pour over the 
pies while hot, return to the oven and bake a delicate 
brown. 
Jumbles. 

One-half pound of butter, one pound of sugar, three 
eggs and flour enough to stiffen. Roll out thin and cut 
with a small, round cutter. Bake in a moderate oven till 
light brown. 

— Katharine B, Rogers, 



Origrinal in Good Housekbcping. 

THEBE LIES A LAND. 

There lies a land— somehow, somewhere. 

We mean to find a harbor there — 
Far off, a hazy, sheltered lea ; * 

In fancy fair the shore we see , 

Where rest is found— freedom from care. 

All present ill, hope bids us bear, 
For, right before us, radiant, rare. 

In fluttering futurity, 

There lies a land. 

Deceitful oft, the mirage where 
Our gaze is fixed ; Oh, when Despair 
Would grasp the helm with lyellish glee^ 
Remember, friend, beyond Life's sea, 
And steer thee straight, 'tis wondrous fair, 
There lies a land. 

—Anne H, Woodruff, 



Oriffiaalin Good Housekeeping. 

ELIZABETH MASTERS* AWAKENING 
From the Stupidity of a Selfish Sorrow. 

r was a pleasant day for the funeral. 
That seemed to be something of a 
consolation to Hugh Masters, and 
it was good that it was so, for 
there was little enough to comfort 
L him and literally nobody to think 
of his heavy heart. Nobody im- 
agined he was deeply affected, and 
indeed he did not appear like one 
who felt his affliction. When Baby 
Rob died, after only a short illness, 
he had shed no tears. He did not 
stop to comfort his wife, who seemed half crazed with 
grief, when at last the struggle was over and the little 
one lay quite still and cold. The friends noted with 
astonishment that he scarcely seemed to see her, and 
in a moment was out in the kitchen looking after the 
ffre in the cooking stove. 

It was very strange and very unfeeling in him to 
be sure, but, truth to say, Elizabeth Masters did not 
miss him, and would doubtless have wondered much 
if he had tried to soothe her in her sorrow. She 
never once thought of it at all as his sorrow, nor that 
he might feel the need of words of comfort as well 
as she. He had never been first in her thoughts, and 
it was no marvel that he was forgotten now. 

Nobody could say whether this indifference on the 
part of his wife was a matter of concern to him. It 
could not be said of him that he wore his heart on 
his sleeve. He went quietly about his duties, and 
not one was forgotten during those sad hours when 
all the rest seemed to be oblivious to the practical 
things of life. 

Hugh's salary did not admit of their keeping a ser- 
vant, and his wife did not like housework, so it was 
no new experience for him to be up betimes in the 
morning to set the breakfast going. And now every- 
body took it as a matter of course when the meals 
were ready at the usual time, and nobody marveled 
that he had prepared them quite alone. 
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Elizabeth's parents, father and mother Lewis, were 
both there, and sister Kate, so there must needs be 
something to eat, but they were all absorbed at other 
times in soothing Elizabeth's grief, and not even 
sister Kate thought of lending a helping hand. 

It would have been a pitiful sight to sympathetic 
eyes to have watched this man working awkwardly 
at woman's work, his indifference quite gone when 
no one was by, and many an honest tear finding its 
way into the pan of dish water, while the women 
folk in the living room anxiously discussed the style 
of black which had best be worn. He preserved the 
same appearance of stolid indifference at the funeral, 
and never once broke down, even when the little 
white casket was lowered into the grave and he 
heard the shovels of earth fall heavily upon the 
coffin lid.' 

But if Elizabeth Masters had not been wholly 
blind and entirely absorbed in her own grief, she 
must have seen the look of mute, almost despairing 
appeal in his eyes when, after all was over and they 
had returned to their silent home, mother Lewis an- 
nounced to him, without even a pretense of consult- 
ing his pleasure in the matter, that Elizabeth must 
go home with her. Poor child ! the shock had been 
so dreadful, and nothing would be better for her than 
a change of scene and complete rest, such as she 
could nowhere have so well as in her mother's home. 
Elizabeth herself entered not a word of protest, and 
what indeed could he do but to acquiesce and say 
that he presumed it was the best thing she could do. 

Little Mrs. Baker, their nearest neighbor, did free 
her mind in the privacy of her own home, and de- 
clared that Mrs. Masters was a cruel woman to leave 
her husband at such a time, and very often during 
the lonely days which followed, Hugh had to thank 
her for a loaf of fresh bread, a pie, or some other 
equally acceptable contribution to his solitary meals. 
She had invited him to make his home with her dur- 
ing his wife's absence, but this he persistently refused 
to do. 

However, Mrs. Baker was quite alone in her opin- 
ion, for the other women of the neighborhood were 
without exception loud in their denunciation of his 
indifference, and thought it small wonder that his 
wife should be glad to seek the society of those who 
could be more sympathetic for her in her great grief. 

Of course the men had their own private opinions 
about the matter, but it is a brave man who ventures 
to express his ideas in a case where there is a doubt 
about husbandly devotion, and so for the most part 
they wisely kept silent at home. Many of them 
would have been glad of the opportunity to have as- 
sured Hugh Masters of their sympathy, but mascu- 
line S3rmpathy is ever tardy of expression, and so it 
was that he knew nothing of their kindly feeling 
toward him. 

Once Mrs. Baker slipped in at the back door, and, 
without the formality of a knock, as is often the cus- 
tom with near neighbors in country villages, found 
her way through the kitchen to the door of the sitting 



room which was standing open. But she did not go 
any further, for sitting by the table was the lonely 
man with some half dozen of Baby Rob's toys before 
him, a little worn shoe in his hand, and a rumpled 
gingham apron on his knee. * 

She wanted to speak, to tell him how sorry she 
was, to invite him to spend the evening with herself 
and Mr. Baker, as she had planned to do, but there 
was a lump in her throat which choked her, and 
when, the next moment, she saw him lay his head on 
his arm while a great sob shook his strong frame, she 
turned and stole quietly out by the way she had come, 
wiping her eyes on the comer of her clean, white 
apron as she went. 

Thus the days dragged wearily along, and still 
Elizabeth Masters did not return. But while she 
lingered in her girlhood's home and tried to grow ac- 
customed to the great sorrow that had come into her 
life, she had time to think of other things, as well, 
and by and by it began to seem that Baby Rob might 
not have died in vain after all. She had not been at 
home before since her little one came to her, and 
after the first few days had passed, for some reason 
which she could not have explained, her thoughts 
turned to the other home which she had left. She 
even wondered a little what Hugh was doing, and 
sometimes in the evening she shivered when -she 
thought of his coming home to their silent house 
with never a word of welcome. 

It was of little use for her to assure herself that 
Hugh did not seem to mind cooking, and to say to 
herself that she presumed he was getting on all right. 
Somehow that look of pathetic appeal which he had 
given her when she was getting on to the train to 
leave him would come back to her again and again, 
till for the first time in her life, she blamed herself 
that she had not been more thoughtful of him. She 
remembered how his face used to brighten when he 
came home at night, to see little Rob waiting at the 
window, and shuddered to think how dreary it must 
be for him now. She remembered, too, what she had 
not thought of for a long time, how earnestly and 
with what honest tenderness he had told her of his 
love in the old days when he asked her to be his wife. 

It all came back to her in a different way from 
what she had ever thought of it before. She could 
think of so many little evidences of his thoughtful 
care of her, and if other expressions of affection had 
been withheld for the most part, she knew that she 
had herself to thank for that, and would utter no 
word of complaint. 

At last she determined to go back to the little home 
where she had gone with him as a bride, if not to 
confess her fault, to prove to him if possible that she 
did care for him and had a desire to make his life 
less lonely than it had been before. She sent no 
word to him of her intention, but full of this new 
resolution, one bright morning stepped out upon the 
platform of the village station, where she had said 
good-bye to Hugh more than a month before. Mrs. 
Baker saw her walk up the graveled path toward the 
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house just as she trimmed off the crust of the last pie 
which she had been making, but would not go out to 
meet her. 

" It's high time she was coming back," she grum- 
bled, sweeping up a few crumbs in her tidy kitchen. 
" Hope she'll have sense enough to bake up some- 
thing good for him to eat, poor man." 

But Mrs. Baker need not have been anxious about 
Hugh Masters' welfare, for the one thought now 
which filled the mind of his repentant wife was to 
make amends to him in every possible way for what 
she saw very plainly to have been her own neglect, 
and not the fault of his indifference, as she had tried 
to make herself believe. 

Hugh's work took him quite to the other end of 
the village, and he seldom returned to the house at 
noon — never, when she was away from home even 
for a day ; so she knew there would be ample time to 
prepare for his coming, and she set to work at once, 
without even waiting to rest from the fatigue of her 
journey. Everything was neat and orderly about 
the house, but cheerless withal, for the handiest of 
men make but a poor shift when it comes to the in- 
definable something which renders a home attractive. 

More than once she sighed as the work proceeded 
and she discovered some fresh evidence of his lone- 
liness. Through her tears she saw the little high 
chair drawn up beside his own at the kitchen table, 
where he had evidently eaten his meals during her 
absence, and she cried again over his awkward at- 
tempts at darning when she found a pair of his socks 
on a chair by the bed. Elizabeth was a good needle- 
woman, and this was something that her husband had 
never found it necessary to do before. It affected 
her more keenly perhaps than anything else. 

All day she was busy with her work of loving 
preparation. It was nearer to being a happy day, 
even, than any she had known in a longtime, in spite 
of the tears and the sadness. She was surprised at 
the interest she took in the arrangement of the 
house. She gathered fresh flowers for the vases, and 
prepared for his supper the dishes which she knew 
he liked best. Naturally a good cook, she did not 
find the task so irksome as it had usually seemed to 
her before, and she took a positive delight in the 
dainty appearance of the little tea table when at last 
all was ready and she had only to wait for his coming. 

It was not long before she saw him some distance 
away walking wearily up the street. As he came 
nearer she could see from her position behind the 
curtain of the sitting room window that he looked 
worn and thin and older than she had ever noticed 
before. She began to feel strangely embarrassed at 
his approach and almost feared to hear his step upon 
the porch. 

He entered the house by the side door, and she 
could see a look of surprise come over his face as, for 
the first time, he lost his air of preoccupation and 
observed the door already open. Next he caught 
sight of the modest little feast spread upon the table, 
and then, as if searching for an explanation, his eye 



wandered farther to where she stood, uncertain, ex- 
pectant, yet doubting a little the manner of her 
reception. 

That moment of waiting hesitation was one which 
neither the husband nor the wife has ever forgotten. 
Hugh Masters was not slow to see what it all meant, 
nor slow to receive it in the spirit in which it was 
offered. No spoken word of explanation was neces- 
sary. He understood, and the appealing look in his 
sad eyes, which had haunted Elizabeth during all the 
weeks of her absence, was gone now. The light of a 
great joy shone forth instead, which to the wife was 
like the dawning of a new life. 

The little grave in the cemetery is kept fresh and 
green, but the tears which fall upon it are not always 
tears of regret for the little life whose going out was 
the means of Elizabeth Masters' awakening. 

— Mary M. Ward, 

Origlaal In Good Housbkbbping. 

TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

417. This pudding sauce : two cups of brown sugar and 
one cup of butter stirred together till white and smooth. 

418. A little cider in buckwheat cakes to brown them. 

419 Keeping ham, by cutting in slices, as for frying, 
and packing in a stone jar with melted lard poured over, 
to keep out the air. 

420. Dipping sliced tomato in a batter, and frying for 
an entree. 

421 Tender string beans, boiled in salted water, mixed 
with a little onion, and served with mayonnaise dressing, 
for a salad. 

422. Boiling potatoes in their skins, removing from the 
water when tender, and drying in a hot oven. 

423. Baking milk for an invalid, by putting it in a jar, 
covering with white paper, and leaving in a moderate oven 
eight to ten hours. 

424. Keeping lemons by running a fine string through 
the " nub," taking care that they do not touch, and hang- 
ing in a dry place. 

425. Brightening silver door-bells, by rubbing with a 
weak solution of ammonia and water. 

426 Two small, tart apples in the stuffing for roast 
duck or goose. 

427. Hickory nuts added to the custard for a cream cake 
filling. 

428. A cup of hot water before meals, for nausea and 
dyspepsia. 

429. Sipping, instead of drinking milk, if it disagrees 
with one. 

430. Lemonade made by grating the rind of one lemon, 
pouring over it one cupful of hot water, and, when cool, 
adding juice and sugar. 

43 1 Boili ng mi Ik for coffee. 
432. Hot tea to cool one in summer. 
433 Washing decorated dishes in very weak suds. 
434. Rinsing a glass that has held milk, in cold water, 
before putting it in hot dish water 

Try again next month. 

—Ruth Hall. 
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Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

80NQ OF THE SPBING.* 

Beneath the cool and arching shade, 
I burst my bonds, and, springing free, 

Glide swiftly down the flowery glade, 
On my long journey to the sea. 

Upon the plain above my head, 
The Indian chased the bounding deer ; 

Across the stream, on rocky bed. 
The bear was slain with bow and spear. 

The brook above, so clear and cool, 
Comes laughing down in cadence sweet ; 

The speckled trout in whirling pool. 
Darts back and forth, beneath my feet 

I laugh at heat of summer sun, 
I fear not winter's ice and snow. 

Still onward, I forever run. 
From whence I come, no man can know. 

When hills were bom, my life began, 
My crystal drops commenced to flow. 

They never ceased, as centuries ran. 
As ages come, I still shall go. 

But time at last brought forth the day, 
When man should make my purpose plain. 

I was not sent for idle play. 
But to bring health, man's greatest gain. 




Oriffinnl in Good Housbkbbping. 

SALAD FOB THE SOCIAL. 
With Beliablo BaeipeB for Preparation and Serring. 

OME years ago, an interesting 
book was published entitled, 
"Salad for the Solitary." Of 
course this variety of salad 
belonged to the intellectual 
man, not the physical. Sa- 
gacious reflections and excerpts 
of wisdom suit the solitary 
student rather than gregarious 
members of society. For who 
enjoys the solitary consump- 
tion of a tangible salad ? Some things one can eat 
in private, if one must. A chop, a bit of toast, a cup 
of tea, these are about all that a woman, at least, can 
enjoy alone. To sit down to a course dinner with 
a roast, a salad and a dessert, and to have no human 
being to help convert the satisfaction of an animal 
need into a social function, would be almost worse 
than to go hungry. 

Salads then are always to be made for more than 
one. The concoction of the simplest dressing at the 
table, by my lady who sits at the head of the board, 
is itself a graceful act and one provocative of con- 
versation. The brunt of the feast is over, the 
sharpest needs of the palate satisfied. There is then 
a pause in which every one ought to be happy and in 
good humor with his neighbors. 

To the board is brought the salad dish, which 
ought always by its color contrast, to bring out the 
tender hue of the lettuce. Then my lady, pouring 
the oil and lightly tossing the crisp leaves with her 
wooden fork, what sight can be fairer ? Every move- 



ment of the shapely wrist and hand shows the utmost 
grace of which those members are capable. Then, 
when the fresh wholsesome taste of the tender 
growth is accentuated by the skillfully mixed ingredi- 
ents, the diners may well wonder who first discovered 
the use of salad. For the nonce we tolerate no Dar- 
winian theory. Neither are we of the lineage of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Nevertheless we do, to the last 
one of us, revel in salad. And why not ? 

In the spring a richer fullness comes upon the robin's breast. 
In the spring no heavy dishes— of all food the salad's best 

At least so the ordinary experience of mankind 
has decided. 

In making this delectable dish, as far as possible 
lemon may be substituted for vinegar. But I have 
yet to learn that a little good cider vinegar unadulter- 
ated and not too old, is harmful to the stomach of a 
person in ordinary health. 

When properly made, the salad is as artistic as it is 
appetizing. For instance take a medium-sized ripe 
tomato, divested of the skin, and place it upon a nest 
of pale green lettuce leaves. On the tomato drop a 
large spoonful of mayonnaise dressing, and observe 
the delightful contrast of coloring between these 
three. And, say what the most prosaic will, it is a 
fact that the sight does excite the appetite. 

That salads require time and thought, is objected 
to by many housekeepers. Nothing is simpler when 
one grows accustomed to their preparation. For 
illustration let us take one of the most common, 
which is 

Potato Salad. 

For the dressing; in a teacup put half a teaspoonful of 
made or of French mustard, over which slowly pour oil 
and stir constantly. After adding two tablespoonfuls, stir 
in slowly half as much vinegar. The French mustard will 
not mix with the oil until the vinegar is added, the made 
mustard will. By alternating the oil and vinegar and 
continually stirring, you can make as large a quantity as 
you desire. Add salt and white pepper to taste. The less 
of the latter the better for the stomach. Only enough 
vinegar should be used to impart a slight acidity. Mean- 
time the potatoes boiled till they are soft but not crumbly, 
are covered with a cloth on the back of the range, to make 
them dry. While still warm, slice them thin into the dish 
in which they are to be served, first rubbing it with a cut 
onion to give a slight flavor. Over each layer of potato, 
pour some of the dressing and serve. The dressing 
should be thick and rich. 

Vegetable Salad. 

The foundation is almost any kind of vegetable that is 
left from a preceding meal, the dressing the same as that 
for the potato salad. There may be potatoes, French 
peas, string beans, celery, asparagus and beets, any one of 
these or all, making a sort of alia podrida. Even onions, 
if one can stand the odor, may become a favorite in- 
gredient. This dressing is very little more trouble to 
make than the simplest of all, which may be made at 
the table. It is chiefly used for lettuce, cress, or a 
mixture of lettuce, sliced tomato and cucumbers. This 
is designated as 

French Dressing. 
To every tablespoonful of vinegar, poured over half a 
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teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper, use four times 
as much oil. Mix the vinegar with the salad, then pour 
over the oil. 

Either of these dressings may be used for oysters, 
shrimps, fish of all kinds, lobsters, sardines, chicken 
and cold meats, in fact for everything that is used 
as salad. 

A word in regard to lettuce. To bring it to the 
table dripping with moisture is a desecration. So it 
is to cut the succulent growth with a knife. One by 
one the leaves should be stripped from the stalk and 
thrown into a pan of cold water. After rinsing, they 
should be dried by gently pressing them between the 
folds of a clean napkin. Then arrange in the salad 
dish with the larger leaves around the edge, not 
tumble them together. To improve the appearance, 
a garnish of hard boiled eggs and small radishes is 
effective. Then pour over the dressing. 

Walnut Salad. 

A walnut salad, popular among lovers of the novel, is 
thus made: Blanche and remove the skins of half a 
pound of English walnuts. Simmer them fifteen minutes 
in a little soup stock seasoned with a bay leaf, add cold 
boiled chicken, cut fine, equal in quantity to the nuts, put 
a spoonful on a large lettuce leaf, cover lightly with 
mayonnaise and serve. Celery or chopped apple may be 
mixed with the nuts and chicken, when desired. So may 
boiled chestnuts. 

The mayonnaise dressing is too often described to 
warrant repetition. For myself I prefer the uncqoked 
yolk of an egg to the hard boiled, as easier of diges- 
tion; one yolk, patiently beaten with the slowly 
trickling oil, occasionally thinned with a trifle of 
vinegar or of lemon juice. The salt should be in- 
corporated with the egg before stirring in the oil ; 
also one teaspoonful of sugar and none of mustard. 
Two yolks are richer than one. The mayonnaise can 
be used over all vegetable, meat or fish salads. By 
mixing with the dressing, which should be thick 
when finished, either chopped pickles, olives, parsley, 
onions or capers, it is converted into a mayonnaise 
tartare — perhaps because a stomach as tough as 
that of a Tartar is needed, in order to digest the 
mixture. 
Hard Egff Dressing. 

Mash the yolks of three eggs that have boiled hard fully 
twenty minutes, into which are to be slowly beaten one 
tablespoonful of olive oil or melted butter, and dilute to 
taste with vinegar and lemon juice. This amount of egg 
will take up one teacupful of vinegar or even more. This 
dressing is good for vegetables, fish and meat cut into dice. 

The utmost liberty of taste must be allowed in 
preparing a salad. Potatoes, for instance, when 
garnished with cubes of pickled beets, sliced hard 
boiled eggs and chopped parsley, and edged with 
lettuce leaves and radishes, is merely a composite 
variety of a simple salad. The same dressing 
answers for one as for the other, whether it be the 
French, the egg, or the mayonnaise. 
Chicken Salad. 

Cut cold cooked chicken into cubes neither too large nor 
too small, and mix with them an equal measure of chopped 
celery. Moisten with a French dressing and set on the 



ice. Just before serving mix in part of a mayonnaise 
dressing, arrange in a handsome dish, pile on the re- 
mainder of the dressing and garnish the edge with lettuce 
leaves, stoned olives, small squares of pickled beets and 
circles of hard boiled eggs Lobster salad is prepared in 
the same way ; or a spoonful may be put on a lettuce 
leaf and strewn with the pounded coral of the lobster. 

Many changes may be rung upon salad dressing 
by mingling the yolks of cooked and uncooked eggs. 
In all cases they are to be slowly stirred with the oil, 
drop by drop, and the seasoning incorporated with 
the oil before adding any acid. 
Cold Slaw Dressing. 

The simplest is to add to two large tablespoonfuls of 
whipped sweet cream, two of sugar and twice that amount 
of vinegar with salt to taste. Again a simple French 
dressing is good over cabbage. So is that made by beat- 
ing the yolks of three hard boiled eggs to a paste, then 
seasoning with one small teaspoonful of French mustard, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of cayenne pepper. 
After these ingredients are well mixed, gradually add, 
while stirring, enough vinegar to make the dressing the 
consistency of cream. Pour this over one pint of chopped 
or shredded cabbage. 
Cooked Dressing. 

The following dressing is, to my mind, the best that can 
be made for cold slaw : Into half a teacupful of good 
cider vinegar, put two teaspoonfuls of sugar and a scant 
teaspoonful of French mustard, with the same quantity of 
salt While it is heating beat the yolks of two raw eggs 
in a bowl. As soon as the vinegar comes to a boil, pour 
it, drop by drop, over the eggs, stirring the yolks rapidly to 
prevent curdling. Beat hard, and the hot vinegar will 
convert them to the consistency of cream. While still hot, 
pour it over a scant pint of chopped cabbage, and serve as 
soon as cold. The number of yolks and the amount of 
vinegar may be varied to suit. In cool weather this 
dressing will keep during several days. It is' greatly im- 
proved by beating in one or two tablespoonfuls of oiL 
Just before serving, two tablespoonfuls of sour cream 
stirred in may replace the oil, when preferred. 

This dressing is not bad for a potato salad or a 
celery. In fact it is good for any base that can be 
converted, by a dressing, into a salad. Where cream 
is used the sweet may be taken in place of sour. In 
either case it must not be incorporated until just 
before serving. 
Cheese Salad. 

Grated cheese sprinkled over lettuce and covered with 
dressing, either French or mayonnaise, constitutes a 
cheese salad. 

As a rule too many ingredients, as far as the 

digestion is concerned, spoil a salad. Take for 

instance a German herring salad. The ingredients 

are a dozen pickled Holland herring, soaked, drained 

and chopped fine. Mixed with them are a pint of 

cooked potatoes, half as much each of chopped 

boiled beets, chopped raw apples and of chopped 

boiled eggs, no less than half a dozen, with half a 

pint of mixed and chopped onions and capers. These 

are mingled and saturated with French dressing. 

Only a person having the digestion of an ostrich 

could indulge in such a mingling of articles. 

It is a fact that olive oil, pure and simple^ is diffi- 
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cult to obtain. Could we only be sure that the 
adulterating substance were not lard, it would be a 
relief to those of us who believe in the oil of the 
olive. But we cannot be certain, unless there are 
circumstances out of the common, that make us know 
that we are not imposed upon. Cotton seed oil must, 
one would suppose, be harmless, even though inferior 
to its more delectable congener. Let us hope that, 
ere long, California, the land of promise, may send 
us freely that simon pure product of the olive that, 
so far, has no rival. Until then who can dis- 
tinguish between the juice of the cotton seed and 
that of swine ? 

That olive oil is most wholesome, we are convinced 
by the testimony of distinguished physicians. At 
least it is to those who can digest fats. These are 
needed, especially by nervous women and thin 
blooded people, those, too, who are inclined to dis- 
orders involving the throat or lungs. In salads oil is 
easily taken. Even those who begin by detestation 
end by liking its emollient quality. 

The chief thing is to avoid too many ingredients 
and too much acid. As for lettuce, water cress, 
spinach and dandelion in the early spring, leaving 
out hard boiled eggs, and as much as possible sub- 
stituting lemon juice for vinegar; these, moderately 
taken, are a boon to the family of man. 

—Hester M. Poole, 



Orifinalin Good Housekeeping. 

THE CHIMES OF ATLANTA. 

Stately and fair the art-palace in midst of the great Exposition, 
A circular tower of chimes the dominant crown of its beauty. 
Where, like sweet pendulous blossoms— lilies of bronze and of 

•ilver— 
The bells, in their resonant cadence, rang forth the songs of 
the people— 

Hear ye ^ O Israel ^ hear ye^ 

He slumbereth not nor sleepeth^ 
But ever as Lord of Hosts above 
His watch He heepeth. 

Holy the chant of the ages, and heart unto heart responsive, 
Answers this theme of the prophet— this dream of the psalmist 
and poet. 

Ofttimes these sweet bells of Atlanta phrased melodies other 
than classic, 

The carols and ballads of folklore or merry roulade of plan- 
tation, 

The songs and the hymns of the people, in measure majestic 
and tender, 

Each with a masterful toning and played by the hands of a 
woman, 

A woman with soul of rare music, of melodies grand and 
harmonic. 

One day the musician's two children stood silently watching 
the keyboard, 

When one exclaimed, " Now, dearest mamma, may we go down 
to see the bright pictures 

Of brownies, of giants and fairies we saw in the Santa Claus 
window ? 

In the pause of a bell-note she answered, *' Yes, but be mind- 
ful of brother, 

Nor lose for a moment the hand-clasp to guide him wherever 
you wander." 



Day waned, and the player, aweary, waited return of the 

children ; 
When, lo I There stood just beside her, pale with affright and 

with weeping, 
The child she so kindly had bidden to guard and to care for 

his brother. 
He stood there alone, crying, " Mamma, dear mamma, I cannot 

find Laddie ! " 
" Not lost I O my darling, my baby, alone in the street and 

the darkness ! " 
For night with a scarce premonition of twilight had deepened 

to shadow. 

Wildly they sought him in streets of the great Exposition, 

Journeyed together and searched for their loved one, 

Prayed that there might be revealed to them somewhere a trace 

of his footsteps. 
But no one had tidings of comfort, no one had seen or re- 
membered 
Whither had strayed the lost baby,— whither alone he had 
wandered. 

At length, in a voice of deep anguish the mother exclaimed 

*' I shall find him I 
For Laddie, my baby, my darling, knows that each day in the 

tower 
The bells never fail of the signal, the chime that I ring ere 

departing 
Is always * Sweet Home,' and he loves it. The bells I They 

shall summon my dear one. 
I know he will linten their calling— will listen and follow their 

voices." 

The bells in the tower rang faintly, then stronger, nniteady 

their chiming, 
Now lower, now higher, but ever the song of " Sweet Home" 

was their message. 
** Are the bells out of tune ? " asked a stranger, ** Their chime 

is peculiar, insistent." 
He paused and glanced up at the tower, when sudden in midst 

of their clangor. 
The bells with a thrill hushed to silence, for the mother had 

seen Laddie coming, 
Had turned as he stood in the doorway and caught in her arms 

the sweet truant, 
He lisping in quaint baby accents, " I tnmmed when I heard 

ze bells, mamma, 
I'se tired, so tired,"— but kisses now stopped the sweet lips of 

their prattle. 

For Laddie himself had found Laddie, had been his own guar- 
dian angel ; 

Yet a share of the joy and thanksgiving was due to the bells in 
the steeple, 

Where, like unto pendulous blossoms— lilies of bronze and of 
silver— 

They hung, with hearts hushed to silence, in glimmering dusk 
and the shadows 

Of night at the World's Exposition, of night at the Fair of 

"-''^"^ -Isadore Baker. 



Selected for Good Housekeeping. 

SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

\i men had not slept, the tares had not been sown. 

If it were not for the belly, the back might wear gold. 

One may support anything better than too much ease 
and prosperity.— Italian. 

The quiet tearless grief of old age is so terribly pathetic, 
and. alas ! so terribly lonely.— F. F. Mof tresor. 
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Oiiffinal in Good Housbkbbping. 

A BILL OF FARE AND A BILL OF COMPANY. 
A Symphony in Tellow and a Poem in Blood Bod. 

AM quite of a mind with Swift," 
said Phebe the other night, as 
we sat by the open fire. 
"What particular phase of the 
mind of the Irish dean strikes 
you now ?' I ventured to ask. 
" A fig for your bill of fare ; 
show me your bill of com- 
pany," she suggested. And 
upon that we discussed food 
versus company in a spirited 
and half-belligerent fashion. 
The birch bark wood upon 
the andirons, hissing and curling in variegated flame, 
illumined the hour if our remarks did not. Phebe 
was a good cook, although she loved an appetizing 
morsel in literature, and a charming " bill of com- 
pany " was not obnoxious to me, and so we were not 
far astray in the friendly discussion about the 
hearth side. 

" Let us have a symphony in yellow for breakfast,' 
I ventured. 

"Yes," agreed Phebe, **a poem in blood red" — 
as if we belonged to the latest school of literature, 
with its yellow covers and erotic lines. 

Our kitchen garden had distinguished itself above 
all its fellows, and the edible and toothsome Hub- 
bard squash having caught the pigment of the neigh- 
boring corn and imprisoned it in its outer coat, held 
within a heart of gold. The beets were full of ruby 
life, the elixir of the year. Here were simples enough 
to furnish a bill of fare that the mad dean would not 
have despised, and the company, of course, was 
delightful. 

And so Phebe took a pad from the library table 
and her fountain pen, and with much wrinkling of 
her smooth forehead, beneath the blonde hair, pre- 
pared the following breakfast : 

MENU. 

Oatmeal Flakes and Cream, 



Squash Gems, 

Beet Hash. 



Sliced Tongue, 

Coffee, 



"There is music and poetry for you," she said as 
she handed me the pad, ** the kind you best appreci- 
ate," with an arch smile, this last. 

*' Create it then," I assented, "and I will be a 
sympathizing and absorbed audience." " No doubt 
you will absorb it, for you believe with Thomson in 
the * vegetable soul,' " my merry partner suggested. 

And so we closed the evening with reading aloud 
"Midsummer Night's Dream," and wondered again 
at the marvelous fancy of that great master of speech. 
Bottom, Oberon, Puck and Titania were as charming 
as ever, and we admired the exquisite skill that 
created such airy sprites to play their part before us. 

The heavy trains that push through the night, 



behind the " Hog's Back," not a stone's throw from 
us, make the darkness scintillate with fleeting stars 
of sparks above them, and the Susquehanna within 
our view is sleeping between its banks, as the drowsy 
god woos us to his palace cf oblivion. 

I heard the chopping knife in the hands of the 
maid playing its tattoo in the wooden bowl the next 
morning, for Phebe does not have recourse to the 
potent meat chopper in preparing the Yankee dish 
of beet hash. I turned over and dreamed of mam- 
moth beets, and piled up gold in the shape of squash 
gems, when the electric bell tingled at the head of 
my bed, and I knew I had an important engagement 
awaiting me in the breakfast room. And now before 
Phebe and I sit down to this board, in a room flooded 
with sunshine, let me give the rules for working this 
household charm : 

Squash Genns. 

Three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one egg, one teacupful 
of sweet milk, two-thirds of a cupful of boiled squash, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one and two-thirds cupfuls of flour or two cupfuls of pas- 
try flour; salt. Bake in a hot gem pan or tins. 

Beet Hash. 

Equal parts of boiled potatoes and beets, with a small 
square of boiled pork chopped medium fine, and fried in 
a spider. Salt to the taste, with pepper added. 

The gems are the hue of virgin gold, and the hash 
is the tint of ruby. It brings up the memory of old 
New England years when the appetite needed no 
sauce, and golden hours and crimson sunsets com- 
plexioned the days. Sometimes Phebe gives us this, 
which is a golden repast fit for the gods. 

Squash Rolls. • 

One quart of flour, one pint of milk, one half teacupful of 
yeast, or one-half cake of compressed yeast, a teacupful 
of boiled squash, one quarter of a cupful of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of lard or butter, pinch of salt. Scald the 
milk, pour it over the squash, the flour and the sugar; 
when cool, add the yeast ; beat for fifteen minutes, let it 
rise and then add a teacupful of flour and mix; let it rise 
again, turn on a board and roll out and cut into rolls and 
let them rise, then bake in a hot oven. 

If this rule is carefully followed the sense of taste 
will be afforded a symphony, and you will bless the 
Yankee who invented the Hubbard squash. 

Phebe declares my complexion will become red 
and yellow if I linger at the board, the olive branches 
share in my weakness. 

The Bay and the Empire states unite in furnishing 
these rules. They have been the solace of certain 
families for more than fifty years. One can face the 
day with courage and hope, fortified with such homely 
but nutritious viands. 

In this curious and mysterious process of convert- 
ing food into thought, the quaint phrase of an old 
poet, long since forgotten, " vegetable soul " may 
not be an empty designation after all. Diet is a very 
essential part of good housekeeping. Phebe declares 
" science will yet enable us to tell what a man eats by 

the way he acts." 

— A Country Parson. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

SYMPATHY. 

Upon a swaying bough we sat, 

A Phcebc-bird and I. 
In woodland cool, near close of day, 
Lonely, sad, we had found our way 
To the quiet shade of the leafy tree, 
And now, from the outside world, were free. 

The Phoebe-bird and I. 

Upon the swa3ring bough we sat. 

The Phcebe-bird and I. 
Hushed was his call, and still, my song, 
As we watched the shadows growing long; 
Pensive we gazed on the ground below, 
Wondering why some things were so. 

The Phoebe-bird and I. 

Upon the swaying bough still sat 

The Phoebc-bird and I. 
But now, from his soft and feathered throat, 
There came a sweet, low, tender note, 
And an answering thrill of joy awoke 
In my own soul's depths. Into song we broke, 

The Phoebe-bird and I. 

Far from the swaying bough we went, , 

The Phoebe-bird and I. 
We left in a merry, gladsome mood. 
For each had done the other good. 
We turned as the sun's last rays did dance, 
And gave one backward, thankful glance. 

The Phcebe-bird and I. 

— Blanche Elizabeth Wade, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

IN AND ABOUT THE KITCHEN. 

Some Appetizing Things which May be Prepared There. 

In Three Parts.— Pxrt III. 

PRESSED breast of lamb, though it may cost 
the cook a little difficulty in the way of eu- 
phonious designation, will be found a very 
delectable lunch meat, and may be prepared in a 
most acceptable manner by observing the following 
recipe : 
Breast of Lamb. 

Two breasts will be required for a family of ordinary 
size, and they are, first of all, to be well trimmed. Wipe 
well, immerse in boiling hot stock, and let them simmer 
for an hour. Then take up the meat, bone it, put it under 
a press and allow it to cool. Cut each breast in four 
pieces, season with salt and pepper, dip the pieces in eggs 
and bread crumbs, and fry them to a delicate brown. 
Serve with a tomato or other sharp sauce The meat may 
be cooked in water, but the flavor will not be as good as 
when simmered in stock, while the flavor of the stock is 
in no degree impaired by the process. 
Lamb Ragout. 

Trim a breast well of fat, cut it into small pieces, and 
fry it in butter. Then fry six small onions, add three 
tablespoon fuls of flour, moisten the stew with three pints 
of broth, add pepper and salt, a spray of parsley, one of 
thyme, half a bay leaf, two cloves, and a spray of celery. 
Let the meat simmer slowly for an hour, turn out the 
pieces of meat on a hot dish, and serve with cooked Lima 
beans, carrots and cream sauce. 
Neck of Lamb Stew. 

The neck of lamb, though not a favorite cut, is very rich 



in nutritious juices, and it is from this portion of the adult 
carcass that the Scottish housewives prepare their famous 
mutton broth, so valuable for the nourishment of invalids, 
and having the advantage of being highly palatable. To 
prepare the stew, separate the lean meat carefully from 
the bones, rejecting all fat. Set the lean meat away and 
put the bones over to boil, adding cold water enough to 
cover them. Let them simmer for two hours. Then take 
the meat, dredge it with flour, season with salt and pepper, 
and fry it with three small onions. Strain the stock from 
the bones over it, add a bay leaf, a spray of soup celery, 
two sprays of parsley, a sprig of thyme and two cloves. 
Simmer together for an hour; then skim out the bay leaf 
and other herbs, and serve the lamb with a garnish of pot- 
pie, made by adding a cupful of milk to a pint of flour, to 
which a teaspoonful each of salt and sugar, and two level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder have been mixed. Drop 
these dumplings over the top of the lamb stew, cover the 
pot closely, and let them cook steadily without uncovering 
for ten minutes. The dumplings may be omitted, and the 
stew served with a garnish of stewed oyster plant, Lima 
beans or peas. The stew may be varied by adding half a 
pint of cooked tomatoes after the herbs have been re- 
moved, with a small green pepper cut in bits, allowing the 
whole to cook a few minutes after these additions have 
been made. 
Boiled Breast of Lamb. 

Trim the breast neatly, boil it in stock as before de- 
scribed, bone it, and put it in press until cold. Then rub 
it with butter, season with salt and pepper, and boil it en- 
tire. Green walnut pickles form an excellent relish for 
this meat. 
Lamb Curry. 

Either the shoulder or the neck portion may be used, 
and should be cooked in the same manner as for the stew. 
Take up the pieces of lamb and add to the gravy a cupful 
of white stock in which a tablespoonful of butter and one 
of flour have been mixed. Cook together for ten minutes. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs together in the juice of half 
a lemon, and add to it a little of the hot mixture. Then 
add two heaping teaspoonfuls of curry, mixed with a little 
water. Arrange in a border of rice, and serve with fresh 
stewed tomatoes. Asparagus tips are another delightful 
accompaniment of this pleasing dish. 

Chickens and fowls are almost universally relished, 
and though a trifle expensive, form one of the best 
and most commendable of meat foods. They can be 
prepared in such a multitude of ways that everyac- 
complished cook has her own collection of approved 
recipes ; but since ** variety is the spice of life," here 
are a few "from across the water" which may give 
variety, and so increase the popularity of this excel- 
lent food. 
Chicken Fricassee. 

Cut the chicken in pieces, and leave them in cold water 
for two or three hours to blanch ; then strain off the water. 
Put in a saucepan a piece of butter and a spoonful of flour, 
stir till the butter is melted, moisten with a glass of water, 
add salt, white pepper, a pinch of grated nutmeg, a bou- 
quet of parsley, and some chives or small onions. Add 
the pieces of chicken, and cook for three-quarters of an 
hour, then take them out and thicken the sauce with three 
yolks of eggs, adding some lemon juice— vinegar will an- 
swer, but is not so good. 
Boiled Fowl with Rice. 

Truss a fowl for boiling, rub it all over with lemon juice. 
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put it in a saucepan, nearly cover it with water, add salt, 
thyme, a laurel leaf, one clove, three large onions, a carrot, 
and some fat bacon. Let it boil till done. Cook some 
rice in a part of the broth, and serve it under the fowl. 
Garnish with slices of lemon. 
Fried Fowl. 

Cut up a fowl, and rub the pieces well with fine salt and 
curry powder. Place in a frying pan with some sliced 
onions and butter, and fry till well done, being careful to 
preserve the golden color. 
Spltchcock Chicken. 

Split the chicken down the back and flatten the sides. 
Place in the frying pan some butter, chopped parsley, 
shallbt, salt and pepper ; brown these and then add the 
chicken. Fifteen minutes before it would be done, take 
it out and grill it over a gentle fire. It may be dressed 
with crumbs or not, as preferred, and may be served with 
tartar sauce or with fried bacon neatly rolled. 
Austrian Baked Chicken. 

The chicken is best if eight or ten weeks old. Truss 
and wash it, put it for a minute in hot water, then plunge 
into cold. Divide it lengthwise and take out the breast- 
bone, then cut it across, in order to have it in four parts. 
Sprinkle with fine salt, turn the pieces in flour, coat them 
thickly with egg and bread crumbs. Put them in plenty 
of fat, which must not be carried to too great a heat, and 
bake to a golden brown. The fat must be well drained 
away, and the chicken be served hot, garnished with fried 
parsley. 

Wild birds, such as partridges, grouse, quail, and 
the like, are very excellent when properly broiled, 
and the operation is by no means a difficult one. 
Nevertheless, it is one requiring constant attention, 
and it must not be supposed that a " happy-go-lucky '' 
way of doing will give satisfactory results. An ap- 
proved method of procedure is thus described : 
Broiled Birds. 

Prepare the birds carefully, then cut ofiE the heads and 
legs, and split them along the back with a sharp knife. If 
they have been captured by shooting, make sure that no 
shot remain in the flesh, and that bits of feathers have not 
been carried into the wounds and left there. Then pre- 
pare a marinade of a tablespoonful of sweet oil, with half 
a teaspoonful each of salt and pepper. An equal amount 
of sweet butter may be used in place of the oil, if pre- 
ferred. If partridge or grouse are being prepared, the 
breast must be flattened at this stage, and a good way to 
do'that is to place a few folds of cloth over it and give it 
one or two smart blows with a potato masher. Then rub 
the birds with the marinade, and dredge lightly with 
sifted bread crumbs. It is a good way, after opening the 
fire for the broiling, and when it is at its sharpest heat, to 
place the bird over it for a moment, turning quickly to ex- 
pose the other side. This lightly sears the surface of the 
bird, thus partially preventing the escape of the nutrient 
juices in the subsequent cooking. Withdraw the bird, al- 
lowing the fire to become a little dull, after which, begin- 
ning with the inside of the bird, the broiling shonld be 
carried steadily through to completion. Quail require 
about six minutes for cooking on each side; partridge 
and grouse two or three minutes longer. Care is to be 
taken that flame from the dripping does not blaze up 
against the flesh. Should the dripping ignite, withdraw 
the bird till the flame dies away. It need not be said that 
the draft to the chimney should be fully open, so that all 
smoke, vapors and odors may be taken off in that way. 



Summer being the season when clams are most 
popular, serving to some extent as a substitute for the 
oyster, it may not be inappropriate to give a recipe 
for stewing clams, which comes from the region where 
these favorite shell fish most abound and are most 
highly prized. 
Stewed Clams. 

Take a quart of shelled clams, a tablespoonful of flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, half a pint of milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Put the milk on the stove in a double boiler. Place the 
clams in a colander and pour a quart of cold water over 
them, which washes them sufficiently. Do not allow them 
to drain, but put them at once into a stewpan, and add the 
milk as soon as it begins to boil. Beat the flour and butter 
together until creamy, and add them to the clams when 
they begin to boil. Add the seasoning, and let the clams 
simmer for a couple of minutes. Lay some toasted bread 
or crackers upon the bottom of a deep dish, and pour the 
stew upon them. It should be served hot, and the season- 
ing may be varied to suit the individual taste — as it can in 
any recipe, for that matter. 

— Mrs, Arthur Stanley, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

BASPBEBBIES. 
Yarions Ways of Serving Ibis Delioioiu Fruit. 
Raspberry Shrub. 

POUR quarts of red raspberries, cover with one 
quart of vinegar and let stand over night. 
Strain, then add one pound of sugar to every 
pint of juice. Boil twenty minutes, bottle and keep in a 
dry place. 
Raspberry Jam. 

Equal weights of raspberries and sugar. Put the ber- 
ries in a large earthen dish and cover with the sugar ; let 
•et over night. In the morning put the mixture into the 
preserving kettle and stew gently two hours, removing the 
scum that rises, then seal. 
Raspberry Jelly. 

Three pints of red raspberries, one pint of sugar, the 
juice of two lemons, one-half pint of cold water, one 
large pint of boiling water, one box of gelatine. Soak 
the gelatine in the cold water until soft Mash the berries 
and sugar together and let stand two hours, then strain 
through a fine strainer or coarse muslin. Pour boiling 
water on the gelatine until it is dissolved, then add the 
berry and lemon juice. Strain, pour in molds and set on 
ice to harden. 
Raspberry Sponge. 

One quart of raspberries, one>half box of gelatine, one 
and one-half cupfuls of water, one cupful of sugar, the 
juice of one lemon and the beaten whites of four eggs. 
Soak the gelatine in one-half cupful of water. Crush the 
berries and add half the sugar to them. Boil the re- 
mainder of the sugar and water gently twenty minutes. 
Rub the berries through a fine sieve. Add the gelatine 
to the boiling sirup, take from the fire and add the berry 
juice. Place the mixture in a pan of ice water and with 
the egg beater whip five minutes, then add the stiffly 
beaten whites and beat until it begins to thicken. Pour 
into molds and set on ice. Serve with cream and sugar; 
a dainty dish. 
Ice Cream, 

Scald one pint of sweet cream, add one pound of sugar 
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and stir until dissolved. When cool add a second pint 
of cream, pack and let stand for an hour, after which time 
uncover, scrape from the sides and add one quart of rasp- 
berries (which have been crushed and whipped until a 
liquid), the juice of one lemon, and freeze. 

Frozen Raspberries. 

Two quarts of raspberries, one pint of sugar, and one 
quart of water. Boil the water and sugar together fifteen 
minutes, add the berries and cook fifteen minutes longer. 
When cold add the juice of three lemons and freeze. 
When the beater is taken out add one pint of whipped 
cream. 

Raspberry shortcake is delicious; make same as 
strawberry shortcake, piling whipped cream on top. 
— Elizabeth, 

Oriffimal im Good Housbkbbping. 

m NATURE'S AUDITORIUM. 

I. 
When daylight breaks in a cloudless east, 

An orchestra of early birds 
Bring masic rare, a richer feast, 

To wakeful earth, than any words 
That reach the ear from human voice, 

In castle, cot or crowded hall. 
Where show and sham mix well with noise, — 

The morning bird-song call. 

II. 
Up from their beds, at rosy dawn, 

The feathered songsters deftly rise. 
As if by magic, heavenward drawn, 

Up through ethereal, vaulted skies ; 
Away from city homes and streets. 

Where the streamlet falls, in passing by, 
A Great Creator's presence meets. 

The reverent up-turned watchful eye. 

III. 
Awhile the chorused notes are given. 

Soprano, tenor, contralto, bass. 
For the great leader. King of heaven, 

Each holding well their chosen place ; 
Oh, wake and ope your windows wide. 

Go forth before the concert ends. 
With thought for nothing else beside. 

The warblings of our winged friends. 

IV. 
Oh, slothful sleeper, in suspense. 

Waken and list in quick surprise. 
Hold open wide the ear of sense. 

And make a morning sacrifice ; 
Go forth in meditative mood. 

Where grasses wave and breezes blow. 
Where shadows whisper in the wood, 

And leaves and fragrant blossoms grow. 



Where weary, troubled souls may rest 

Upon the promises of God, 
And feel that " all is for the best," 

Find strength to meet his chastening rod ; 
In nature's Auditorium grand. 

On carpet grten, 'neath ceilings high, 
'Tis well, at early morn to stand 

Prepared to either live or die. 

--Clark W.Bryan. 



Oriffiaal in Good Housbkebping. 

THE LOBSTER. 

Some of His Peculiarities while Living, and the Uses to 
whioh He may be Put Afterward. 

IE lobster is a very popular article 
of food, especially during the sum- 
mer days when his relative, the 
oyster, is not at his best. The 
lobster has an advantage in that 
he can be transported to almost 
any distance, can be kept alive 
till wanted for immediate use, and 
then, being plunged into boiling 
water as a cooking process, is at once ready for con- 
sumption. He comes to the table fresh and perfect. 
He is also capable of being canned, and made very 
serviceable in that form ; though like all other canned 
goods, there is not the flavor and sweetness about 
what our English friends would call the *' tinned ar- 
ticle " that there is about the meat freshly prepared. 
So far as our hemisphere is concerned, the best 
lobster grounds are along the coast of Maine, and up 
as far as Nova Scotia. This is on account of the 
favorable nature of the ocean bottom, and the abun- 
dance of food which the lobster can find. Further 
south the refuse from the cities has made the water 
too foul, or the sandy bottom does not give the needed 
protection for the young. In Europe, the coast of 
Norway furnishes the chief supply. The European 
lobster is of a different species from the American— 
or T-ather there arc two species known in European 
waters, but neither is the equal of the American va- 
riety at its best. 

The adult lobster usually weighs from one and a 
half to five or six pounds ; but instances are related 
of individual specimens weighing up to thirty pounds. 
For food purposes the smaller, firm-meated specimens 
are to be preferred, the flesh of the larger being fre 
quently coarse and less finely flavored. The best 
portion of the meat is found in the large claws, though 
all parts are edible except the stomach, which is a 
small, hard sack, lying directly under the head and 
containing poisonous matter, and the small, dark 
vein, running the length of the tail, which is also ac- 
counted poisonous, and at any rate is liable to cause 
sickness if eaten. 

Speaking of the claws, it is a curious fact that the 
lobster has the power of shedding these at will ; and 
when one is broken off, a new one grows in its place. 
If a lobster should be caught by a claw, he would 
simply give himself a little snap, and, leaving the 
captive member in the hand of the captor, would take 
away the remnant of his anatomy with all the speed 
at his command. When frightened, especially in 
cold weather, it is said, he will give a snap to one of 
his claws, and leaving that as a compromise with the 
enemy whom he fears, will escape if possible, and for 
some years devote himself to repairing the loss. 
This will explain the seeming phenomenon, fre- 
quently met, of a large lobster with one normal claw 
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and one which seems to have been frost-bitten in its 
infancy. 

A favorite salad is made of fresh boiled lobster and 
crisp lettuce leaves, with mayonnaise dressing ; but 
there are many other ways in which lobster meat is 
delectable, and a few recipes for such use may prop- 
erly be given in this connection. 

Boiled Lobster. 

Have in a kettle hot but not boiling water enough to 
cover the lobster, and plunge him in head first— which in- 
stantly smothers him, and for the tender-hearted does 
away with all necessity for commiseration. Put a table- 
spoonful of salt into the water, cover the ketde, and boil 
thirty minutes for one of moderate size. Cooking too 
long makes the meat tough and impairs its flavor. As the 
method of securing the meat is the same in all cases, that 
may be added at this time. 

Do not begin to break up the lobster till it is cool. Then 
twist off the claws, break the tail from the body, taking 
out the coral aild the green, fatty part, which is the liver. 
Lay these aside to use with the meat. Having removed 
and thrown away the stomach, previously mentioned, 
break open the body and take out all the small pieces of 
meat. Cut open the under side of the tail shell and loosen 
the meat, which is to be taken out in one piece ; opening 
the meat, remove the ofiFensive dark vein above described. 
Crack the claws by having them set on edge, so that the 
meat will not be broken. 

Curry of Lobster. 

Cut into inch pieces the meat of a medium-sized lobster. 
Place in a saucepan three tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
onion sliced fine. Stir till the butter is melted and the 
onion slightly browned ; then sdr in two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and a dessertspoonful of curry powder. When well 
blended, add slowly a scant pint of stock, with salt and 
cayenne pepper to the taste. Strain the sauce over the 
lobster, simmer over the fire for five minutes, and serve 
on toast 

Creamed Lobster. 

Cut into half-inch pieces the meat from five pounds of 
boiled lobster. Place over the fire in a double boiler a 
pint of cream. When the cream boils stir into it a mix- 
ture previously prepared of two tablespoonfuls of butter 
with the same quantity of flour, highly seasoned with salt 
and cayenne pepper, moistened with a little cold milk. 
Then add the cut lobster meat, and when it is thoroughly 
stirred in, turn the mixture into a buttered pudding dish. 
Cover the top with fine bread crumbs, and bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. Or, the lobster may be baked 
in individual shells, making- a very nice course for lunch- 
eon, for which ten minutes' baking will be sufficient 

Deviled Lobster. 

This is to be baked in the shells, and the most conven- 
ient way is to take two lobsters, each weighing about two 
pounds. In removing the meat after boiling, do not break 
the body or tail shells, which should be washed and dried. 
With a sharp pair of scissors, trim out the inside of the 
tail shell, and fit it to the body shelL Cut the meat into 
small pieces. In a double boiler over the fire put two cup- 
f uls of cream. W hile this is heating, mix two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour, a level tablespoonful of mustard, 
and a sprinkling^according to taste — of cayenne pepper. 
Stir with this three tablespoonfuls of the boiling cream ; 
then turn the mixture into the boiling cream and cook for 
\ 



five minutes. Add the minced lobster, salt to the taste 
and remove from the fire. Put the mixture into the lob- 
ster shells, cover the top with fine bread crumbs, and dot 
with small pieces of butter. Place the filled shells in a 
pan, so arranged that they will not get out of position, and 
bake till the crumbs are browned. They should be neatly 
served on a fish platter. 
Breaded Lobster. 

Split the meat of the tail and claws and season well with 
salt and pepper. Dip first in beaten egg and then in 
bread crumbs, and after the first coat has dried repeat the 
operation. Fry in fat to a delicate brown, pile on a hot 
platter, and serve with 
Tartars Sauce. 

Beat the yolks of two eggs with a tablespoonful of dry 
mustard, a teaspoonful of sugar, the same of salt, and a 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, till the mixture is light and 
thick. Beat in gradually, a few drops at a time, three- 
quarters of a cupful of olive oil; if the sauce should be- 
come too thick, thin with a litUe vinegar and add the re- 
mainder of the oil. Finish with a teaspoonful of onion 
juice, a tablespoonful of chopped capers, and one of 
chopped cucumber pickle. This sauce will be found very 
satisfactory for all kinds of fried or broiled fish. 

— M rs, Kate Conway, 

Original in Good Housekeeping. 

DOnJBS. 

DELFT DOILIES. 

a VERY pretty set of Delft doilies are made as 
follows : The material is fine linen. A vine 
border is embroidered with white Asiatic 
filo. The outer edge of vine and leaves has 
a buttonhole stitching of Asiatic twisted embroidery 
silk and the cloth outside of the stitching cut away. 
One-fourth of the doily is separated from the re- 
mainder by two vines starting at the middle of two 
sides and meeting in the! center of the doily. In this 
space is the Delft design, embroidered with Asiatic 
filo in shades of blue matching those upon the Delft 
tableware. On one doily the design shows a bit of 
landscape, with a windmill for its central figure; 
another shows a sailboat ; a third, a bit of landscape, 
with a church spire in the distance. Other designs 
are a bridge, a tree beside a bit of fence with bars let 
down, a fence, behind which are a few trees and a 
house roof, etc. 

Windmills and sailboats are favorite designs for 
Delft embroidery. Any of the designs on Delft table- 
ware may be copied in this fascinating work. 

DRESDEN DOILIES. 

The edges of Dresden doilies are scalloped ai}d 
buttonhole stitched with Asiatic twisted embroidery 
silk. Scattered over the doily are tiny sprays of 
flowers, of various kinds, embroidered with Asiatic 
filo in the natural colors of the flowers. These de- 
signs may be copied from Dresden ware. 

Suitable flowers for these designs are violets, pan- 
sies, rosebuds, clover blossoms, bachelor's buttons, 
forget-me-nots, sweet peas, etc. Any small flower 
may be used. 

— Zoe Ryman, 
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Orifimal in Good Housekeeping. 

WHEN HOTHEB BOCKS M(D SINGS. 

No sweeter song was ever sung, 

Or listered to by queens or kings, 
No richer music voiced or rung, 

Than Mother, when She Rocks and Sings. 

No dearer tones were ever heard. 

Or borne to earth on angel wings 
Than those low-breathed in tender word, 

When Mother gently Rocks and Sings. 

No rest more tweet than the repose, 
That sleep refreshing solace brings, 

When baby eyelids droop and close. 
While Mother watches, Rocks and Sings. 

When years increase, and eyes grow dim, 

Then almost unforgotten things 
Fill fading memory to the brim, 

Where a dear Mother Rocks and Sings. 

How quick the pulses throb and swell, 
How clear from memory's belfry rings 

The olden story sweet to tell, 
First told where Mother Rocks and Sings. 

Though from our homes we wander far, 
As life's time-pendulum widely swings. 

We may well keep in sight the star, 
That thines where Mother Rocks and Sings. 

When wearied with gay pleasure's rounds. 
When sore with worldly wounds and stings, 

Sweet peace and comfort may be found 
Where Israel's Mother Rocks and Sings. 

—/oAn Wentworth, 




Origiaal in Good Housbkbbping. 

HOME-lCAEma AND HOME-MAKEBS. 
Where '* Warm Htarta Make Cheerfnl Hearths." 

O the true man or woman there can 
be nothing more agreeable on earth 
than the business of home-making ; 
and all who are not home-makers 
miss the best part of their mission 
in life. Whoever makes a home, 
in the best sense of the word, is a real benefactor to 
the race ; for every true home is the abode of joy, 
peace, happiness and security to those that share in 
it, and exerts an influence that is incalculable for the 
amelioration of the whole human family. Many a 
prodigal has been led by the thought of home, and 
the makers of his own particular home, to repent of 
his sins and to change his course in life ; and many 
an unfortunate one has been saved in the evil hour 
from suicide, or worse, by the tender recollections of 
home, a fond mother's prayers, an indulgent father's 
counsels, or a sister's or a brother's tenderness. 

Yes, whoever helps to make a true home confers a 
benefit on mankind that no man. can fully estimate. 
Indeed, the influence of the true home for good is 
absolutely incalculable, and reaches many even that 
never enter its inner circle. Simply to get a glimpse 
of it is to receive an impulse toward better things, to 
obtain a more exalted view of life, and to feel an 
access of faith in God and the immortality of the 



human soul. It is like a vision of the glories of the 
New Jerusalem and the everlasting habitations, and 
no one can be wholly bad who has seen such things. 

In most cases a man or woman is what his or her 
home influences have made him or her, and the 
homeless child is always at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with one who has a good home. The homeless 
child is indeed greatly to be pitied, being deprived 
of so much of life's sweetness and brightness, and 
knowing nothing by actual experience of a mother's 
gentle sympathy and a father's loving care, or of the 
innocent pleasures which kind parents know how to 
provide in the home circle, and which, far beyond 
an)rthing else, make childhood the happiest period of 
life. The individual who starts out in life from a 
well-ordered home is quite sure to prove a useful 
member of society, for pleasant home associations 
inspire that confidence in a person which insures him 
success in any honorable undertaking. 

There are many things to be considered in genuine 
home-making, but the great essential, that without 
which everything else amounts to nothing, is unsel- 
fish affection in the home-makers. Selfishness and 
unkindness are the chief home destroyers, and must 
be sleeplessly guarded against by those who wish to 
make and keep happy homes ; for where either holds 
sway, true home life is an impossibility. Love and 
kindness constitute the tie that joins the members of 
the home circle in a joyous and harmonious union of 
souls, and these all true home-makers will diligently 
cultivate. It is warm-heartedness, first, last and all 
the time, that the successful home-maker needs. 

Among the material requisites to home-making are 
an attractive abiding place and proper environment, 
which latter must include good air and light. Of 
course, there are many minor points of difference be- 
tween a city home and a country home, while in all 
the more important particulars all true homes are 
alike. City homes, as a rule, do not offer as good 
opportunities as those in the country for exterior or 
lawn decoration. That, however, is of no conse- 
quence, as the rule appUes to all homes, regardless 
of location, that they should be made as beautiful as 
circumstances will permit, after all reasonable con- 
siderations of air and light have been met. A 
beautiful home is a never-failing source of satisfac- 
tion both to the indweller and the wayfarer that may 
pass by. 

People of means and good taste may make their 
homes perfect dreams of beauty, but they cannot 
well make them too beautiful, as long as the comfort 
and happiness of the inmates are sought and pro- 
moted. Surely money cannot be expended to better 
purpose than in making and adorning a home for 
one's self and loved ones and furnishing it with all 
that is best calculated to foster in the inhabitants 
thereof a love of home, as well as a love of the true, 
the beautiful and the good ; and even poor people 
will best secure their own happiness by toiling and 
saving to acquire and embellish homes for them- 
selves. There is a pleasure connected with home- 
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making that is rare, rapturous and absorbing, and 
love of home is as noble and ennobling a feeling as 
can stir the human soul. We look for good things iti 
a person in whom an ardent love of home has been 
developed, and hope for little from one who speaks 
indifferently or slightingly of his home. We do well 
for our children when we make happy homes for 
them, which they will naturally learn to love. 

But, after all is said about rare treasures of art and 
nature that may lend attraction to a home and its 
surroundings, it remains that the fairest home orna- 
ments are bright, joyous faces ; and where these are 
wanting, all else goes for little. Bright and joyous 
faces always accompany warm and loving hearts, 
which all true home-makers must possess. Hence 
all who intend making homes should look carefully 
into their own hearts ; for only when these are right 
can they expect their home-making to prove satisfac- 
tory. Warm hearts make bright and cheerful hearths, 
but the warmest hearth cannot thaw the icy heart. 
Love is the great home-maker, that makes even the 
drudgery of housekeeping a pleasure, and home life 
a foretaste of the bliss of heaven. One cannot get 
too much love into one's home-making, but easily 

too little. 

— ^. S, BrendU, 

Original in Good Housbkbeping. 

QRAPES AND CURRANTS. 
Grape Jelly. 

SELECT those grapes which are fully ripe and juicy. 
Pick them from the stems and put them in an 
earthen or wooden bowl, as metal would injure the 
color of the jelly ; mash thoroughly with a wooden 
pestle or spoon. Put them in a porcelain kettle without 
water ; cover closely and heat to a boil. Boil fifteen min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. Remove from the fire, strain 
through a cloth, and to each pint of juice allow one pound 
of granulated sugar. Mix the juice and sugar together 
well, place upon the fire and boil fast for twenty minutes, 
skimming well all the time. Pour into tumblers and set 
away until cold, when they should be sealed. 
Grape Marmalade. 

This is made from green or unripe grapes, prepared as 
in the foregoing recipe, except that they should be boiled 
to a pulp before straining, then passed through a sieve or 
fruit press. To each pint of this pulp or juice, 
after pressing, allow one pint of sugar. Mix well, then 
boil very fast for twenty minutes, or until it congeals upon 
being dropped upon a cold plate. This marmalade is 
particularly nice spread upon hot cakes or waffles for 
breakfast 
Grape Water Ice. 

For a gallon freezer allow thiee quarts of ripe grapes, 
picked from their stems, then mashed and squeezed 
through a cloth to extract the juice; one and one-half 
poimds of granulated sugar, upon which pour three gills 
of boiling hot water. When the sugar is quite dissolved, 
stir in the grape juice. Cool thoroughly, poiu* into the 
freezer and freeze it 
Currant Ice. 

This is delightful made as above, allowing two pounds 
of sugar instead of one and one-half pounds. 

— if/rj. /. W. Belt. 
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THE MUSIC IN THE ELM. 

The hour is striking midnight. 

The winds are wild and free ; 
Alone, I wake, and listen 

To the music in the tree ; 
The elm tree grand and sUtely 

Close by my cottage door, 
Whose boughs have flung their grateful shade 

A century oi more. 

I love thee, grand old monarch, 

Friend of my early years I 
Thou hast known my days of gladness, 

My hours of bitter tears ; 
I*ve told thee many a secret 

Which thou hast guarded well, 
And now, alone, I listen 

To the tale thou hast to tell. 

Now ring thy notes out joyfully. 

Thou thinkest of the day 
When two strong youths, in loyal blue, 

To battle sped away ? 
They sat here at our festal board, 

We smiled to hide our tears- 
One boy returned to wife and child- 
One came not, through the years. 

O, change thy martial strains ! A dirge 

For him, who sleeps so low 
In Southern soil, in grave unknown, 

Where dank the marsh weeds grow I 
Yet— sweep the chords with joy again 

Thou skillful, unseen hand I 
Twas happiness, yea, joy to die 

For this, his own loved land. 

Again thou wailest mournfully ; 

Art thinking of the day 
We laid our first born darling 

Beneath the sod, away ? 
I know thou loved'st him tenderly, 

That gentle, winsome boy, 
Whose infant prattle at thy feet 

Filled all our hearts with joy. 

Chant not of him low sleeping 

In grassy hillside mound,— 
Sing of a soul in Paradise 

With joy immortal crowned I 
Sing of the golden days he lived. 

The hearts he cheered and blest. 
The eyes that followed him, through tears. 

Up to his home of rest. 

Oh, Monarch Elm I O, Tree King grand I 

Thy strains move me to tears ; 
They wake responsive in my soul 

The melodies of years. 
The joys too deep for human thought* 

In minor tone the woes ; 
The vain regrets o'er sin and waste, 

Those soul consuming foes. 

I breathe a prayer. Good night, old friend, 

Sing me a lullaby I 
I'll rest again as when a child 

Carefree and trustfully. 
This early home, I love it well. 

And here, new strength would gleam« 
To walk the path that lies before— 

A path by me unseen. 

—Josephine C GoodaU. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping 

THE STATUS OP THE PIE. 
As Defined by an Earnest Champion. 

5[pLTHuUGH the question 
of ** the future of the pie " 
may not rank with the 
mightier problems of the 
age, as women's suffrage, 
the propriety of bloom- 
ers, etc., it is one of no 
little interest to that pro- 
portion of the commun- 
ity, notably masculine — 
to whom it is still dear. 
Bitter is the antagonism 
which has in later years 
developed itself against 
the "great American pie," and it requires a courage 
born of conviction to enter the lists as its advocate. 

On all so-called hygienic tables it is tabooed, and 
even when among the Philistines it occasionally ap- 
pears, it is brought on in a quiet and even apologetic 
manner and — greedily eaten! There is no ground 
for the abuse to which it has been subjected. There 
are, of course, pies and pies, and bad cookery may 
obtain here as elsewhere. The thick-crusted, thin- 
fruited abominations which are held up to our scorn 
are not the representative pie, and it is manifestly 
unfair so to consider them. 

It is quite amusing to watch the husbands and sons 
to whom a piece of pie is as unattainable at home as 
a dose of poison, unblushingly call for and enjoyably 
devour it when forced to the hospitalities of the lunch 
counter, and a restaurant in an eastern city attained 
a widespread celebrity for the excellence of its pies. 

Even on so-called hygienic menus, fritters, waffles, 
etc., figure largely, and are quite as indigestible as a 
well-made pie, and eaten, as a rule, in much larger 
quantities. Salad, too, is in high favor, but contain- 
ing oil in the usual proportion is quite as apt to be 
" greasy " as the pie crust to which this epithet is in- 
variably applied. 

To restore the pie to its rightful position is to keep 
it up to a higher standard, and it will take its place 
once more as an appetizing dessert. Hence the fol- 
lowing suggestions and recipes : 

A good rule for pie crust is a large tablespoonful 
of lard to a cupful of pastry flour, salted. It is a good 
plan to rub well together a quantity of flour and lard — 
of course in this proportion — and keep in a cool place, 
taking about two cupfuls when needed for a pie, thus 
saving time and labor. Wet up with as little cold 
water as possible and roll thin, always remembering 
that the wholesome fruit filling is the main constituent 
of the correct pie. Above all, bake thoroughly. 

Berry pies are apt to boil out ; to avoid this, wet 
a strip of cloth and press closely around the edge, 
being sure to have a generous opening in the top. 
Rhubarb or Currant Pie. 

Beat an egg with one cupful of sugar; stir thoroughly 
with fruit, and the pie will be much finer. 



Huckleberry Pie, 

Add one teaspoonful of vinegar to fruit, and, as in all 
kinds of berry pie, put a small piece of butter, a litde salt, 
and sprinkle a little flour on the lower crust before filling. 
Apple Pie. 

Place half of the sliced apples in the pie, then add 
sugar, a little butter, and spice as liked, and the pie will be 
much more evenly seasoned than when all the apple is put 
in first. 
Lemon Pie. 

For lemon and cream pie, the crust must be baked first 
and allowed to cool before filling. Three eggs, leaving 
out the whites of two for the top, the grated rind and 
juice of a lemon, one cupful of sugar, a small cupful of 
water, a heaping tablespoonful of cornstarch, and a small 
piece of butter. Wet the cornstarch with a little cold 
water, add the remainder of the water, boiling, then the 
other ingredients. Cook all well together ; when cold, fill 
the crust, and after putting on the meringue, made with 
the whites of two eggs and one-half cupful of powdered 
sugar, place in the oven just long enough to brown nicely. 
Cream Filling. 

One pint of milk, the yolks of two eggs, a piece of butter 
the size of a hickory nut, and two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch. Wet the cornstarch in a little cold milk; add to 
the remainder in a double boiler, also the eggs and butter, 
sweetening to taste, and flavoring with vanilla, not for- 
getting salt. When cold, fill the crust and make a merin- 
gue as for lemon. 

--Mrs, Theo. Alvord. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 

Impatience — The pepper-sauce of expectation. 

/historian— The old-rags-and-bottles man of things that 
have been. 

/maginafion—Antidott to the poison of reality. A 
mind cure. 

Imprudence — Gavotte in two measures; first a false 
step, then a fail. 

Good Health — That which resists every attempt to spoil 
it, even the doctors. 

Malice — Anger and revenge in mustard pickle. The 
older it is the hotter it is. 

Friendship — An ancient sentiment which is in reality 
only a system of domestic commerce. 

Inquietud€-^T\it hot skillet of fear. It keeps you on 
the jump like the proverbial uneasy spider. 

Hours—TYie punctuation marks of eternity. The fu- 
neral knell strikes the last hour and is the full stop. 

Gallows^K violin with but one string on which the 
executioner plays but one tune ; the dance of death. 

Life /«x»ra»^^— Vaccination against misery. The pa^ 
tient suffers the misery and the friends enjoy the result. 

Gambling Saloon — The vestibule of hell with the furni- 
ture of Paradise. A fooFs Paradise or pair of dice, as you 
like it. 

Friend— Pl cane that breaks if you lean hard on it. But 
there are yet a few hearts of oak that will not break or 
bend however great the storm 

Language of the Heart—An unwritten but universal 
language without dictionary or grammar never completely 
mastered even by a Methuselah. 
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THE PINEAPPLE. 

A Mott ]>«li«^tfiU and Healthful Fruit. Wbioh May b« Used 
in Ifany Appetizing Wayi. 

HE pineapple is said to have been a 
native of South America and some of 
the West India islands, but it has now 
been introduced to many other coun- 
tries, where the climatic conditions 
are favorable to its growth, so that it 
is raised in the low latitudes all 
around the globe. In this country its 
cultivation is confined to Florida ; but even there it 
has not yet obtained a great footing. Not much at- 
tention has been given to growing it in hothouses, on 
this side of the Atlantic ; though such cultivation is 
entirely feasible, and is carried on to a considerable 
extent in Great Britain. The pines thus grown sell 
at very high prices, one of four or five pounds weight, 
well ripened, readily commanding a pound sterling. 
Of course the imported fruit sells there at a much 
lower figure, but it is not presented in the English 
markets in nearly so good a condition as in our own. 
Pineapples do not bear long shipments, or even long 
keeping, very well, if they are allowed to approacti 
ripeness before being gathered ; while if plucked too 
soon they are of inferior flavor and unsatisfactory in 
condition. 

Speaking from a hygienic standpoint, it is doubtful 
if we have in the entire vegetable kingdom a more 
healthful fruit than the pineapple. The sharp, pene- 
trating, but wholly palatable acid of the juice has 
most valuable remedial qualities, and is especially 
efficacious in clearing the mouth, throat and stomach 
of morbid disorder. At the same time it stimulates 
digestion, and thus encourages the system to correct 
itself, without the aid of drugs and dosing. Many 
of nature's products— fruits and nuts— do this, but 
none in more marked degree or more efficiently than 
the pineapple. 

There is every reason to hope that the cultivation 
of this fruit will be extended in our own country— 
especially Florida. When this is done, in close prox- 
imity to railroads, so that the pines can be shipped 
directly through to the northern markets, we shall be 
favored with much better fruit than at present ; since 
it is well understood that the most delicious portion 
of the crop is grown quite inland, and is not shipped 
to our markets at all. Unquestionably there will be, 
within a few years, a great increase in the facilities 
for getting the best of the crop, and for getting it in 
such economical fashion as will make its cost com- 
paratively low. 

Meantime housewives are advised to make liberal 
use of the fruit while it can be had in the markets 
fresh, and of the canned article at other times. Here 
are a few recipes, which may give new ideas. Bear 
in mind that the more nearly ripe the pineapple, the 
better it is for any use. This can be tested by pull- 
ing one of the tuft of green leaves at the top. If it 



gives way readily, the fruit is ripe; otherwise better 
lay it aside for a few days. 
Pineapple Pancakes. 

The Germans make these by adding stewed pineapple 
to a plain pancake batter of eggs, flour, and milk. Pour 
out the batter into a buttered frying pan that is large 
enough to cook it all. The pan should be not less than 
twelve inches in diameter, and the batter thin. When the 
batter has been poured into the pan, cover it at once with 
stewed pineapples and dredge them with powdered sugar. 
Put the pan in a quick oven and bake seven minutes; cut 
the cake into triangular pieces, like pie, when served. 
Pineapple Cream. 

Rub a pound each of butter and sugar to a cream ; stir 
in a pound of grated pineapple; then add the yolks of 
three eggs well beaten, and one cupful of milk. Beat the 
whites of the eggs stiff and light, and add them last. Line 
a pudding dish with a rich pie crust rolled very thin, fill it 
with the prepared custard, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Pineapple Dessert. 

Put in a saucepan four ounces each of butter and sugar, 
place over the fire, and when the butter becomes soft mix 
in four ounces of flour and blend well. Stir in a cupful of 
boiling milk and remove from the stove. When the mix- 
ture is cold, add the beaten yolks of three eggs, and after 
thoroughly blending, add the whites of the eggs, beaten 
light. Peel a pineapple, cut from it three or four slices, 
and lay them one side. Pick the rest of the fruit from the 
core, and chop it fine. Butter a mold and sprinkle it with 
sugar. Cut the slices of pineapple into diamonds, cubes, 
or other fancy shapes, and line the mold with them. Put 
a layer of the prepared mixture in the bottom of the mold 
and cover with some of the chopped pineapple, proceed- 
ing thus with alternate layers till the dish is two-thirds 
full. Cover with a greased paper, place the mold in a 
dripping pan, and fill the pan to half the height of the 
mold with water, which should be almost boiling hot. Set 
all in the oven and steam for an hour. Turn it out on a 
hot dish, and serve hot with the following sauce : Put a 
pint of cold water and half a pound of granulated sugar in 
a saucepan over the fire ; moisten an ounce of cornstarch 
with a g^ll of cold water, and add it to the sugar when 
boiling, stirring all the while until it is clear. Flavor to 
taste. 
Pineapple with Rice. 

This is an admirable dessert, which can be used with 
the saCuce just g^ven. Put a pint of milk over the fire, and 
the moment it boils add a third of a cupful of well-washed 
rice and half a teaspoonful of salt. Let the rice cook in a 
double boiler in the milk for half an hour. Add two eggs 
well beaten, and three tablespoonf uls of granulated sugar. 
Have ready a buttered two-quart mold, in the bottom of 
which put an inch layer of the prepared rice, then a layer 
of stewed pineapple, and so on alternately. When the 
mold is filled, set it into a pan of hot water, and cook in a 
moderately hot oven for half an hour. 

Pineapple Sherbet. 

Cover two tablespoonfuls of gelatine with water and 
soak for two hours. Peel a large pineapple and chop it 
very fine. In a saucepan over the fire put a pint of water 
and a pound of granulated sugar, cooking for five min- 
utes. Then add a cupful of hot water to the gelatine, and 
when it is dissolved pour over the prepared pineapple with 
the hot sirup. When the mixture is cold turn it into a 
freezer and freeze. Just before it becomes stiff enough to 
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remove the beater, add the white of an tgg beaten light, 
repack with ice and salt, and stand it away for two hours. 
Pineapple Jelly. 

Soak two- thirds of a box of gelatine in cold water to 
cover, for an hour. Chop fine one large or two small 
pineapples, or an equal amount of the canned fruit may 
be used. Strain over the fruit the juice of one lemon, 
and add a pint of granulated sugar. Add a pint of boil- 
ing water to the gelatine, and, when all is dissolved, turn 
it over the prepared fruit. Place in a mold and put it on 
the ice till it hardens. Serve with the jelly, whipped cream 
or boiled custard. If fresh pineapple is used, the acid 
will in a few hours digest the gelatine and turn it to a 
liquid. 
Pineapple Pudding, No. 1. 

Peel and grate pineapple enough to make three cupfuls. 
Place over the fire in a double boiler a pint of milk. 
Beat light the yolks of six eggs, and add to them one cup- 
ful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and a gill of cold milk. 
When the milk is at the boiling point, stir in the pineapple 
and half a package of gelatine which has been soaked in 
cold milk for two hours, and lastly the tgg mixture. Cook 
for two minutes, stirring all the while; remove from the 
fire, stand the boiler in a pan of cold water, and stir con- 
tinually till cool. Turn into a mold that has been rinsed 
in cold water, and place in the refrigerator for three or 
four hours. 
Pineapple Pudding, No. 2. 

Into a porcelain-lined saucepan put a half-pint of milk, 
with two rounded tableipoonfuls of butter. Stir the milk 
to melt the butter, and as soon as it boils stir in one and 
three-quarter cupfuls of well-sifted flour, continuing the 
stirring till the paste cleaves from the pan and doe.^ not 
stick to the finger. Let it cool for a couple of minutes, 
then add the yolks of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and half a pint of milk. When the paste is smooth, 
add the whites of three eggs beaten to a froth. The pine- 
apple should be ready peeled, cut into small bits, and 
boiled in its juice for about five minutes. The canned 
article may be used. Butter well a two-quart pudding 
mold, strew it thickly with sugar, shaking out any surplus. 
Put an inch of the paste on the bottom, then a layer of 
pineapple, and so on till the dish is half full. When the 
mold is ready, cover and place it in a pot half full of boil- 
ing water, covering the pot. Boil steadily for an hour and 
a half; then take the pudding out and set it in the oven 
without cover to brown it a little. It should be light and 
spongy, nearly filling the mold when done. Serve hot, 
with the sauce prescribed for ** Pineapple Dessert.'* 
Pineapple "on the Shell." 

Take a large, ripe, but perfectly sound pine, wash it 
well, and if there are any imperfect leaves remove them. 
With a sharp, thin knife, cut the top of the pine squarely 
off, about an inch below the base of the leaves, and lay 
the severed portion carefully one side. Trim off the bot- 
tom just enough so that the fruit will stand level and 
firmly. With a sharp knife cut out the inside of the pine- 
apple, leaving a firm wall, and being especially careful not 
to rupture the bottom. With a silver fork pick the flesh 
into small pieces, discarding the core. Peel and slice two 
oranges, removing all the white skin. Put the orange 
pulp and juice with the shredded pineapple, covering with 
sugar, and place on ice for at least an hour. At serving 
time, place the shell on a large plate, neatly covered with 
a doily, and fill with the cold, shredded fruit. Replace 
the cover, and take to the table. 



Pineapple Preserves. 

Fill with cold water a kettle containing six large ripe 
pineapples, and boil them till tender. Drain off the water, 
and when the fruit is cool pare it, remove the leaves, and 
cut into slices half an inch thick. Take out the core, 
leaving a round hole in the center of each slice; weigh 
the fruit, and to each pound allow a pound of loaf sugar. 
Cover the bottom of a dish with the sugar, on this place a 
layer of the pineapple, and so on until the dish is full, fin- 
ishing with the sugar. Set the dish aside in a cool place 
for twenty-four hours ; then drain the slices from the sirup, 
put the sirup in a kettle and boil till the scum ceases to 
rise, skimming carefully; put in the pineapple and boil 
for twenty minutes longer. 
Pineapple Layer Cake. 

Cream together one-half cupful of butter and a cupful 
of sugar, add one-half cupful of sweet milk, and the 
whites of four eggs beaten light. Stir in one and one-half 
cupfuls of flour, into which a heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder has been sifted. Bake the cake in three 
round, thin layers. To make the filling, put in a bowl the 
whites of two eggs, a tablespoonful of the juice from a 
chopped pineapple and a cupful of confectioners' sugar. 
Beat until it is light and white, then continue the beating, 
adding gradually a little more sugar, until the mixture is 
thick enough to be easily spread, and will not run off the 
cake. Put aside enough of the icing for the top of the 
cake. Into the remainder stir very finely chopped pine- 
apple, till as much has been added as the icing will hold 
and stick together. When the cakes are cold, put a thick 
layer of this pineapple icing between them, and cover the 
top with the plain icing. 

— Martha Bradford Cooke. 



Original in Good HousRKBBriNC. 

HELEN. 
Do you know, since first I met yoo, 

Helen, dear, 
I've been powerless to forget you — 

Want you near, 
That I cannot live without you, 
There's a certain eharm about you, 
Causing me to never doubt you, 

Which is queer, 
Since so many girls have told me 

They'd be true, 
And as regularly sold me— 

Not like you, 
Who've been faithful to me, ever, 
Never sought our love to sever, 
But with every fond endeavor. 

Dearer grew. 

Many times and oft, I've held you 

On my knee, 
Yet I never have compelled you 

There to be, 
Though I often used to kiss yon, 
And when far away, would miss you ; 
I am certain that in this you 

WiU agree 
That you sanctioned such caresses 

As were those. 
Yet their naughtiness no less is, 

I suppose. 
If dame rumor would but drop her 
Sly remarks— but I can stop her, 
You're my daughter ; so its proper— 

Now she knows. 
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BRUSHES. 
'*What SAOQld We Do Without Themr* 

^HIS is an age when we all must, as my great 
aunt used to say, " Make our heads save 
our heels," and that is doubtless why we 
find uses for so many brushes. In their 
daily duties here are a few places where all 
good housekeepers will appreciate them : Be- 
sides the large scrubbing brush for the floors 
in the kitchen, the straw and fibre brushes for 
the zinc and sink, the little scrubbing brushes play 
an important part; one washes the vegetables, one 
the pastry pans, one keeps the gridirons and broilers 
sweet and bright, one with a long handle dipped in 
ammonia and water and used twice a week on the 
shelves and sides of the refrigerator will keep it hy- 
gienically clean and prevent any disagreeable musty 
smell, while Mrs. Rowe advises one for cleansing the 
skin of all game and poultry. The filter, too, if the 
natural rock kind is used, must have its individual 
brush ; a small whisk is best. 

Half the work of cake baking is saved by using a 
good-sized camePs-hair or varnish brush to butter the 
tins. And right here it is well to know that all 
brushes used for household or toilet purposes can be 
made stiff and fresh by a thorough washing in good 
soap and cold water (for the finer hair brushes use 
borax instead of soap), a thorough rinsing and drying 
bristles downward, as they should always be placed 
in the rack, or, if hung, let them hang with the backs 
to the wall. 

Then there are the soft plate brushes for polishing 
the silver, the stiff, short bristle brushes, shaped like 
currycombs, for carding out the fringe of doilies, 
tablecloths and all the pretty linens that look so 
badly when they are left with tangled ends and edges. 
The table has its crumb brush, the furniture flat 
brushes, and other pointed ones for the buttoned 
down creases in the upholstered pieces, and you will 
find one of these excellent when dusting off your 
mattress, it goes down into all the little holes so 
nicely. We use ceiling brushes or brooms for our 
ceilings, picture moldings and side walls, made 
sometimes of broomcom, sometimes of hair, and again 
of warp or candle wicking, such as they make window 
mops of, but they all have long handles, and we don't 
have to reach so far or stand on ladders and chairs 
nowadays. 

When we come to the dusting brush, what a va- 
riety of kinds and uses ! The ostrich, peacock, tur- 
key and barnyard rooster lend their plumage for the 
feathered ones, and they are in all sizes, long handled, 
short handled, little and big. Then there are clothes 
brushes, hat brushes, shoe brushes, velvet brushes, 
silk brushes, and, while speaking of silk brushes, if 
you want something that will take every speck of dust 
and lint from your silk dress or satin gown, make a 
duster of taffety silk ; an old piece, no matter how 
worn, will be best. Cut strips six inches wide and 
slash into a fringe of half -inch pieces, then wind 



round and fasten to an end of bamboo or any slender 
stick and it will be a joy, if not quite forever, still for 
a good long time. 

One busy woman says that her feet had not troubled 
her as they used to every spring since she began wash- 
ing them with a flesh brush. Try, after a long day's 
sight seeing, shopping, unaccustomed walking or 
standing, a bath in cool water (which is always best 
for the feet) with a few drops of strong ammonia and 
vigorous use of the flesh brush, and see if there be 
one trace of fatigue or sensitiveness in the morning. 
A good scrubbing in cold water every night would 
make less business for the chiropodist. After bath 
ing, with the long and curved-handled dry flesh 
brushes every part of the tallest, widest, fattest body 
can be reached and rubbed to a tingling pink 
perfection. 

But let us not forget in the meantime brushing the 
hair ; nothing does it so much good ; it cleans the 
hair, often stimulating new growth and stopping its 
falling, it adds a gloss and makes it softer, while it 
rests the scalp and sometimes drives away obstinate 
headaches. And remember the ittth, particularly 
before retiring. The beauty of so many teeth in the 
South is said to be due, not so much to an abundance 
of combread, as some suppose, but to the care of the 
negro nurses who always brush the children's mouths 
each night before they put them to bed. 

And so it goes— we brush our teeth with bristle 
and felt brushes, our faces with rubber complexion 
brushes, our bodies with flesh brushes, our fingers 
with hair brushes; we use brushes from garret to 
cellar. Isn't this an age of brushes? and "What 
should we do without them ? " 

— Meg McGregor, 

Origiaai in Good Housbkbeping. 

SUMMEB SOUVENIRS. 

THE vacationist of artistic eye will find many 
souvenir " possibilities " during her rambles. 
Milkweed may be manufactured into many 
pretty articles, as head rests, saddlebags or 
picture throws, sachets, etc. Delicate ferns may be 
pressed and mounted upon parchment, then tied to- 
gether in book form, the covers being ornamented 
with a water-color sketch. Where one cannot wield 
the brush a linen cover may be made ; a Delft bit of 
landscape or some scattered wild flowers wrought 
with Asiatic filo or outlined with Asiatic etching silk 
is a design eminently suitable. 

Many dainty articles may be made from birch bark 
— ^workbaskets, boxes, tiny books of ink sketches, etc. 
Shells may be made into various decorative novel- 
ties, too numerous to mention. I will speak of but 
one, a Christmas gift to a friend from a young in- 
valid who spends his summers on the coast of Maine. 
It was a tiny shell-covered booklet, enclosing twelve 
specimens of beautiful sea mosses. The mottled 
scallop shells which formed the covers were but two 
and one-half inches across ; the leaves were of cream 
parchment and in shape of shells, the mosses being 
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neatly mounted upon the paper. The shells were 
pierced and cream silk cord tied through, as a hinge. 
If no suitable shells can be had, the mosses may 
be made into book form, as was the fern booklet pre- 
viously mentioned, in which case the cover must be 
decorated with a marine sketch, in water colors or 
Delft embroidery. Any of these articles make ac- 
ceptable birthday or holiday gifts. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 

The Queen of Day rides forth in state. 

In robes of fading light, 
Down to the bars of a golden gate, 

As she turns to say *• Good Night." 

** Good Night *' to homes of toil and care. 
To the joys of earth, " Good Night," 

"Good Night" to all things foul or fair, 
To a passing world, ** Good Night." 

To homes where prayers, at early morn, 

Go up to a God on high. 
Where hopes and fears are both new-bom, 

In the hours as passing by. 

To marts of trade, to toil-worn hands, 

Where industry finds place, 
To the favored few in wealth and lands, 

To every clime and race. 

To those where want stands at the door. 

To those who know of wrong. 
To those who're weak, oriaint, or poor. 

Whose voices know no song. 

To those who lose and those who win. 

To those of noble heart. 
To those who in the ways of sin 

Act well their chosen part. 

To youth and age, to fair and plain. 

To high and low of mind. 
To those who rule and those who reign. 

And those who're left behind. 

To those who haste and those who wait, 

To those who go too fast, 
To those who take a slower gait. 

But get there first at last. 

To those who know it all at once. 

And never learn any more. 
To those who have been labeled " dunce," 

Yet often count and score. 

To those who laugh and those who weep, 

To those who never know 
Whether joy or grief is their's to keep. 

While journeying to and fro. 

To those who hope for heaven at last. 

To those who've fear of sheol. 
To those who learn their die is cast, 

And find such things are real. 

To all of these the Queen of Day, 

From a sky of molten light. 
Waves back o'er earth a golden ray, 

With " God bless you all. Good Night." 

—C/arJk W. Bryan. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

XXIII. 
IN SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

, South Sea Islanders live in thatched 
its made from the leaf of the cocoa- 
at palm or the pandanus tree, a mere 
lelter from the rays of the tropical 
m. For furniture, a coarsely woven 
at laid on the ground serves for table 
id chairs by day and bed by night; 
I a second mat, or "jaki," in which 

they roll themselves when sleeping, and a log of wood 
for a pillow, is the sum total of their outfit for house- 
keeping. Their kitchen is the open air ; their stove 
a hole in the ground filled with hot stones ; cocoanut 
shells, pieces of wood, leaves, etc., form their cook- 
ing utensils ; they are as absolutely near to nothing 
in this respect as one can imagine it possible for a 
human being to be and live. 

The whole manner of life is literally " taking no 
thought for the morrow." Their "menu" is not a 
matter of first and second and third courses of dainty 
dishes to tempt dainty appetites. Not so very many 
years ago the most " dainty dish " that could be " set 
before a king " was a delicate roast of some member 
of the human family; but the present generation 
have departed from the ways of their cannibal an- 
cestry, and the love of God in their hearts has brought 
with it a love to their fellow men, which has put an 
end to this and many of the kindred practices of our 
heathen brothers and sisters. But what do they eat, 
do you ask ? Cocoanuts, bread fruit, pandanus, fish. 
A simple diet, you see, but I think you would be sur- 
prised at the variety of dishes they make from the 
combination of two or more of these products. 

Cocoanuts are to be had, in greater or less abun-- 
dance, all the year round, and at certain seasons they 
are all these people have to eat. The old cocoanuts, 
such as are imported into this country, are used as 
food by adults and children alike ; the pulp of the 
"young" nut, which is very soft and nutritious, is 
given to young children and infants, while the water, 
or milk, as it is wrongly called in this country, is a 
common beverage for all. 

The bread fruit tree bears two crops a year. This 
fruit is about as large as a muskmelon, has a rough, 
dark green skin, somewhat resembling that of the 
orange, and is of a pale yellow inside, deepening in 
color as it is more or less ripe. In texture it is firm, 
and when raw cuts like a squash ; when cooked, it is 
soft and almost as mealy as the potato, for which it 
is a good substitute. It has always seemed to me the 
name " bread " fruit must have been given it, not so 
much because it in any degree resembles that article 
of food, as because it is the " staff of life " to the 
people wherever it grows ; it is the principal article 
of food for these South Sea Islanders, and seems to 
include in itself all, or nearly all, the elements neces- 
sary to sustain life. 
The pandanus, or " screw-pine " tr^e^bi^^a large 
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fibrous, juicy fruit, which the natives find great satis- 
faction in chewing. If its strengthening properties 
are as powerful as its odor, this people ought to be a 
healthy race. 

Fish are found in great abundance in all these 
waters, but unfortunately in the region of many of 
these coral islands they are poisonous, causing in- 
tense suffering and oftentimes death, if eaten. This, 
then, reduces the " bill of fare " to three articles, viz., 
bread fruit, cocoanuts and pandanus or ** bups " to 
chew for dessert. The bread fruit is never eaten 
raw ; it is always cooked on hot stones. Fish they 
eat raw or cooked, as suits their appetites and con- 
venience. Pandanus and cocoanuts are never cooked. 

How can they live, do you ask? Why, they think 
themselves fortunate, for most of the time they have 
all they want to eat ; most of the time, I say, for cer- 
tain months of the year there is no bread fruit, no 
pandanus, and then very often they suffer from hun- 
ger, but they do not borrow trouble ; if they have an 
abundance they eat and are happy, for why should 
they sigh for things of which they know not ? And 
if they have scanty fare, they eat what they can get, 
and forget their hunger in nature's sweet restorer, 
sleep. And they are a simple, happy, contented 
folk. Possibly it may not be a very far-fetched idea 
that some of our good housekeepers and care takers 
in our enlightened America might learn a lesson of 
contentment '* with such things as they have," even 
from a poor, degraded, and wild sister in these islands 
of the sea ! 

— -ff. Theodora Crosby, 



OrifiAal in Good HousBKBBriNc. 

IBITT IT STRANGE 

That bicycles did not come into play before ever>body 
wanted one. 

That ''strained relations" often find their greatest strain 
among nearest relations. 

That in dwelling upon the wickedness of others, we 
often forget to dwell on our own. 

That the " mantle of charity " grows smaller and smaller 
as the world grows larger and larger. 

That "love at first sight" is so dependent on "second 
sight " for a good sight at the real thing. 

That suspension bridges were not known when the 
" Children of Israel crossed the Red Sea." 

That the milk in the cocoanut, although having often 
been accounted for, doesn't always furnish the richest 
cream. 

That "ideal husbands" and "ideal wives" are often 
found without ideas enough between the two for one good 
one of either kind. 

That the undertaker's chair creaks the loudest when the 
speaker is in the midst of his most eloquent phrases, and 
the emotional elements of the audience are at the keenest 
edge of appreciation. 

That sass for the goose doesn't seem to have the same 
flavor as the sass for the gander, and at the same time 
that for the gander doesn't sometimes taste as good as 
does that for the goose. 




Compiled for Good Housbkebping. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHEB.* 

When there is a Bepognance for Hot Food and the Palato 
Demands Something Delicate and Cooling. 

^UMMER drudgery in the kitchen is the 
most disagreeable and exhausting of all 
drudgery, because the housewife has then 
to endure the double heat of her stove, 
range or other cooking apparatus and the 
wilting fervor of the outside temperature, 
which, guard against it as one will, makes 
its influence felt in the most remote and best 
ventilated apartments. Among apartments of this 
class, the kitchen, unfortunately, can seldom or never 
be counted. For the benefit of the housewife " who 
is so unfortunate as to have to attend to the culinary 
department of her establishment " in such weather, 
Harper & Brothers have issued a neat small volume, 
which should receive a hearty welcome. It is a book 
in which no space is wasted in "glittering gener- 
alities,'' or in rehearsing details which any intelligent 
child should understand; but there are given just 
those plain, concise directions which the housekeeper 
will be likely to need. 

The work is divided into twenty departments, under 
as many headings, running from consomm^ to sand* 
wiches and savory morsels. Under a few of the 
headings there are brief general remarks, such as 
the following, regarding consomm^ : " Consomm^ 
should be strained very clear and so served, or 
colored with a little burnt sugar or a piece of bread 
toasted. It may be taken as a liquid, or, as some 
people prefer, a jelly." But as a rule the several 
recipes coming under each heading are presented 
without comment, and in the most concise and 
straightforward manner, so that an immense number 
are given, while the book is still kept small and 
handy for ready reference. 

These recipes, says the preface, " are for dishes to 
be eaten cold ; many of them require no cooking, as 
canned and preserved goods may be used in their 
preparation, although fresh meats and vegetables are 
always preferable; and all can be prepared in the 
cool morning hours, before the sun's rays make life 
hardly bearable." 

The book so well covers " the one unfilled place in 
the long list of culinary works," that Good House- 
keeping, with full acknowledgment and commenda- 
tion, selects a single recipe each from several of the 
departments, as a sample of the quality of the 
entire book. 

Wlnosor Consomme. 

Cut four pounds of lean beef into small slices; place 
a slice of lean undressed bacon on the bottom of the 
stewpan ; lay the meat over it, with a few bits of butter or 
a cupful of fresh gravy. Slice over this a carrot, two 
onions, a little shallot, a stock of celery, two bay leaves 
and some sweet herbs. Use a deep pot. Place over the 
fire, and shake occasionally to prevent the meat from 
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Sticking. When the meat is browned on both sides, and 
the juice partly drawn, add the necessary amount of water, 
allowing for waste. Skim well, check the boil with cold 
water, and skim it again and again. Let it simmer for 
three hours ; strain and set in a cool, dry place. 

Potted Lobster. 

Take out the meat from the lobster without breaking ; 
season with mace, nutmeg, white pepper, salt and cloves. 
Put a little butter at the bottom of a pan, and lay the 
lobster over it, placing between the layers a few bay 
leaves ; cover with butter, and bake in a slow oven ; when 
done strain, lay in potting pans and add the seasoning. 
When cold pour clarified butter over it. 
Potted Ox-Tongue. 

Boil a fresh tongue ; skin, clean, and remove the bones, 
when cold mince very fine, and add four ounces of butter 
to each pound of tongue, some mace, nutmeg, cloves, 
paprika, salt, and a little black pepper ; mix well ; place 
in jars and pour melted butter over. 
Pigeons In Jelly. 

Boil a calf s foot. Put the broth in a pan with a blade 
of mace, a bunch of sweet herbs, pepper, salt, lemon 
peel, a slice of lean bacon and the pigeons. Bake them. 
When done, take them out and allow to cool. Clarify the 
jelly with the whites of two eggs, and strain it through a 
thick cloth. Put the jelly over the pigeons and garnish. 
Anchovy Fingers. 

Rub two ounces of butter and six of Hour till quite 
smooth ; add one teaspoonful of anchovy essence, cay- 
enne, a well-beaten egg^ and enough cold water to make a 
nice, light paste ; roll out very thin, prick it with a fork, 
cut it in strips and bake in a moderate oven. When cold 
make sandwiches of the fingers, placing anchovy butter 
between them. Brush the top over with a little aspic jelly ; 
before it becomes hard, sprinkle some of the fingers with 
finely minced parsley, others with the yolk of a hard 
boiled egg passed through a sieve, and the remainder with 
the white of the tgg finely chopped. When the jelly has 
become quite firm, garnish with lettuce leaves and serve. 
Sausage Rolls. 

Cut three-quarters of a pound of pork and three ounces 
of fat into small pieces and. mince, adding salt, pepper, 
mace and allspice; spread on a board, and add three 
ounces of bread crumbs and seasoning; mix well. Roll 
pu£F paste out to about a quarter of an inch, cut into 
squares, put some of the mixture on each square, wet the 
edges, fold over the meat, press the edges together, brush 
over with the yolk of an egg, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Aspic Sauce, 

Rub smooth the yolks of three hard boiled eggs ; add 
one ounce of salt, a gill of oil— by degrees— till it becomes 
thick ; then add one teaspoonful of anchovy essence and 
two tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. Mix well and set 
on the ice. 
Salmon Salad. 

Cut up a pint of cold, boiled potatoes. Take equal 
quantities of cabbage, cucumber pickles and canned 
salmon sufiicient to make, after chopping, a pint in all. 
Chop the cabbage and pickles together very fine. Remove 
all bits of bone and skin from the salmon, and pick into 
pieces. Mix together with the yolk of a hard boiled egg, 
salt, and half a teaspoonful of dry mustard, two table- 
spoonfuls of oil and four of vinegar; when smooth stir 
into the cabbage and cucumber, then stir in the potatoes 
and fish, and serve. 



Normandy Cream. 

Put half a pint of cream into a pan together with half a 
pint of milk, one box of gelatine, sugar to the taste, and a 
little vanilla ; stir well ; do not allow to boil ; wet a mold, 
and arrange candied fruits in the bottom; pour in some of 
the cream and set aside to cool ; when firm lay in some 
more candied fruits and add more cream ; repeat till the 
mold is quite full ; place on the ice to set. 
Orange Chartreuse. 

Make a quart of calf's foot jelly, flavor it with orange 
and keep in a liquid state ; peel four oranges and divide 
into small sections, being careful not to break the inner 
skin; place the oranges in a flat dish and sprinkle 
powdered sugar over them, and set aside for two hours. 
Pour about a teacupful of the jelly into a plain mold ; let 
set and arrange upon it a layer of oranges ; pour over 
these some jelly ; allow it to set ; then some more oranges, 
and so on till the mold is quite full. When quite firm turn 
out on a dish and surround the base with a border of 
whipped cream, and sprinkle the latter with chopped 
pistachios. 
Tuttl-Frutt! Jelly. 

Put half a box of gelatine to soak in half a pint of cold 
water; dissolve in a pint of boiling water; add the juice 
of three lemons; three-quarters of a pound of sugar; 
strain ; when it begins to set, put a layer of jelly on the 
bottom of a mold, then a layer of sliced bananas, then a 
layer of jelly, next a layer of sliced oranges, another layer 
of jelly, a layer of peaches; the last layer should be 
of jelly. 
Coffee Cream. 

To a quart of boiling milk add the yolks of four eggs, 
well beaten, and half a pound of sugar. Place over the 
fire to thicken, but do not allow it to boil. Withdraw from 
the fire and mix with it a cupful of very strong cofiEee. 
When cold, freeze. 
Nut Cake. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of butter, two cupfuls of sugar^ 
two beaten eggs, a cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, one pint of mixed nuts,, 
blanched and chopped ; flavor with vanilla. Put in a but- 
tered tin and bake in a moderate oven. 
Tongue Sandwiches. 

Half a pound of butter, three tablespoonfuls of mixed 
mustard, three tablespoonfuls of oil, a little paprika, salt,, 
the yolk of one egg. Mix together till very smooth and 
set on the ice. Chop some ham and tongue in equal 
proportions, and blend all well together. Cut the bread 
very thin, spread with the mixture, and roll. 

— Gooif Housekeeping^^ 



Original in Good Housbkeeping. 

IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 

That rain water is an excellent wash for the face. 

That boiling water for drinking purposes is always 
the safest. 

That tan shoes may be handsomely cleaned and pol- 
ished by rubbing them with the inside of the skin of a 
banana. 

That powdered borax, or Persian powder, sprinkled 
around the spots where roaches or water bugs abound, or 
a dose of boiling hot water for them to swim in, or, still 
better, a dinner of molasses and hellebore, will furnish oc- 
casion for crape on the door of many overburdened 
kitchens. 
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Things new and old, and great and tmall, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 



Who Loves His Race. 

God loves the man who loves his race 

Throughout the whole creation, 
No matter who, no matter where, 

Nor what they are in station. 

God loves the man who loves his race. 

Who wants his race to know it. 
Who's not ashamed the world should see. 

But takes the pains to show it. 

God loves the man who loves his race— 

His heart is warm with feeling ; 
The sympathetic clasp and glance 

Of such a man are healing. 

God loves the man who loves his race. 

Can man forget him ? Never 1 
His looks, his words, his deeds will live 

Within all hearts forever. 

— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

July What mysterious power is that which 

Days, gives to the blind, not infrequently, an in- 
sight which other mortals, blessed with 
normal sense of sight, cannot command.^ Good 
Housekeeping, has before had occasion to call at- 
tention to the wonderful nature sketches of Row- 
land £. Robinson, the blind author. Here is a bit 
from his "J^^y Days" which every lover of nature 
must read with intense gratification : The woods are 
dense with full-grown leafage. Of all the trees, only 
the basswood has delayed its blossoming, to crown 
the height of summer and fill the sun-steeped air 
with a perfume that calls all the wild bees from hol- 
low tree and scant woodside gleaning to a wealth of 
honey gathering, and all the hive-dwellers from their 
board-built homes to a finer and sweeter pilgrimage 
than is offered by the odorous white sea of buck- 
wheat. Half the flowers of wood and fields are out 
of bloom. Herd's grass, clover and daisy are falling 
before the mower. The early grain fields have 
already caught the color of the sun, and the tasseling 
com rustles its broad leaves above the rich loam 
that the woodcock delights to bore. The dwindling 



streams have lost their boisierous clamor of spring- 
tide and wimple with subdued voices over beds too 
shallow to hide a minnow or his poised shadow on 
the sunlit shallows. The sharp eye of the angler 
probes the green depths of the slowly swirling pools, 
and discovers the secrets of the big fish which con- 
gregate therein. The river has marked the stages of 
its decreasing volume with many lines along its steep 
banks. It discloses the muskrat's doorway, to which 
he once dived so gracefully, but now must clumsily 
climb to. Rafts of driftwood bridge the shallow cur- 
rent, sunk so low that the lithe willows bend in vain 
to kiss its warm bosom. This only the swaying trails 
of water weeds and rustling sedges toy with now, 
and swift-winged swallows coyly touch. There is not 
depth to hide the scurrying schools of minnows, the 
half of whom fly into the air in a curving burst of 
silver shower before the rush of a pickerel, whose 
green and mottled sides gleam like a swift-shot arrow 
in the downright sunbeams. 

♦ ♦•♦•♦♦ 

Silver spoons that have become discolored by eggs 
may be cleaned readily by rubbing with a soft cloth and a 
little dry salt. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Prejudice As showing the changes which 

in have been wrought in public senti- 

Oldeh Times, ment and appreciation, some in- 
stances of which have been of quite 
recent occurrence, in connection with the inventions, 
discoveries and developments of late years, it is in- 
teresting to read that when coal was first introduced 
into London as a fuel very serious objection was 
taken to its use. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the brewers and smiths of the city, finding 
the high price of wood pressing hard upon their re- 
turns, resolved to experiment with coal ; but imme- 
diately an outcry was raised against them by persons 
living near the breweries and forges, the king was 
petitioned, and a law passed prohibiting the burning 

of coal within the city. Those who tried i^ 
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found the new fuel so much superior to wood that 
they persisted in its use. But so determined was the 
government to suppress what was thought to be an 
intolerable nuisance, that a law was passed making 
the burning of coal a capital offense, and at least one 
roan was executed under that law. The ladies were 
bitterly opposed to the use of coal for domestic pur- 
poses. They considered the smoke to be ruinous to 
their complexions, and would not attend parties at 
houses in which the objectionable fuel was used. 
Some persons would not eat food of any kind that 
had been cooked on a coal fire. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Stern Father — Do you realize, young man, that up 
to the present time it has cost me at least |2o,ooo to bring 
up and educate that girl ? 

Fond lover — Yes, sir; and from my point of view I 
should say, sir, that she is fully worth it. — Somerville 

Journal. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

No The United States government is 

Deceit In certainly doing all that could be ex- 
Butter, pected from its officials toward protect- 
ing the people from imposition in the 
matter of substitutes for butter. A ruling of the 
Treasury department, which went into effect a few 
months since, provides that all packing-house substi- 
tutes for butter shall be known as oleomargarine, and 
that only ; and further provides that " the use of any 
trade-mark, label, brand, picture, illustration or ad- 
vertising or descriptive device representing a cow, or 
dairy farm, or in any other form indicating the oleo- 
margarine to be a product of the dairy, or calculated 
to induce the belief that it is such dairy product, is 
inadmissible. The use of the word 'butterine' is 
also inadmissible since section 2 of the act of August, 
1886, prescribes that *butterine' shall bt known and 
designated as * oleomargarine *." This is right. 
While we may believe, as many do, that good oleo- 
margarine is much better than poor butter, and more 
wholesome, no one will dispute that the consumer 
has a right to know just what he is purchasing, and 
to get exactly the goods which he supposes he is 

ordering. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Mr. Stalate," said the bashful youngtr sister, " I 
asked sister if she thought you would get up and go home 
like the other young man did if I recited * Curfew Shall 
Not Ring To-night.'" 

" And what did she say?" 

" She said there wouldn't be any harm in trying." 

♦ + + ♦ ■♦• 

Not There are a good many lessons which 

Too Old may be drawn from the simple story of a 
to Learn, somewhat eccentric old fellow who re- 
cently graduated from the law school of 
the Kansas State University at Lawrence, being con- 
siderably oyer seventy years of age. He had passed 
through the regular course of study, though it was 
not by any means his first experience of the sort. He 
served in the union army during the war, and after- 



ward received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from an 
Ohio college. He studied theology, and entered the 
ministry, but did not find there his ideal. He be- 
came a practicing physician, and studied phrenology 
and physiology, on which he still lectures ; but none 
of these filled the measure of his ambition, and re- 
gardless of his years he took up the study of law. 
However much his evident want of continuity may 
be deprecated, one must admire the courage which 
prompted him to take up study for a new profession, 
at a time when most men regard themselves as well 
past all active duties. Age, like many another bur- 
den, would not bear so heavily were it less regarded 
and dreaded. Being asked his years, the Kansas 
philosopher said : " Oh, I never tell people my age, 
because they might think I was too old to be going 
to school here. I don't feel old, though ; for I neither 
drink liquor, use tobacco, nor swear. I always pay 
my honest debts and never worry. Worry kills peo- 
ple." After reading these very terse and suggestive 
declarations, we are prepared to further read that the 
eccentric old soldier-doctor-preacher-lawyer is a uni- 
versal favorite among the students, and despite his 
white hair and beard keenly interested in all their 
sports and diversions. Age does not consist wholly 

of years. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** Did my singing disturb you yesterday ?" said the 
musical young woman. 

*' Were you singing ? " asked the impolite boarder. 

" Why, of course. Didn't you hear me ?" 

" I believe it was your voice I heard. But I thought 
you had seen a mouse." 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Experiment As a means toward avoiding the 
of the trouble so often experienced in secur- 

Right Sort, ing competent and desirable help, 
some of the society women of New 
York recently organized a co-operative employment 
bureau, which in practical working seems not only to 
lighten their own labors in the search for efficient 
domestic servants, but to favor those servants seek- 
ing employment. Quite a number of the leading 
women of the city authorized the use of their names 
as patronesses, and the project proved popular from 
the start. The methods pursued are thus described : 
Employes seeking situations will be charged a regis- 
tration fee of seventy-five cents. Subscribers will be 
entitled to the benefits of the bureau for a fee of 
1 1. 50, which is 1 1 less than the licensed offices 
charge. These subscriptions and fees will be devoted 
to the expenses of the bureau, and any surplus will 
be laid aside for a fund to maintain a training school 
for servants, teaching them cookery, sewing and the 
ordinary duties of domestic service. In order to 
attain the highest usefulness as an exchange between 
employers and their help, the management under- 
take to investigate the references of all employes 
seeking situations, and a fee of fifty cents will be 
charged for this service. A feature, the value of 
which is obvious, is the intention to^upply certified 
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trained nurses at any hour. These will be registered 
on the certificates of physicians and training schools. 
Teachers and governesses, as well as household 
servants, will be supplied. 

♦ ■♦•♦♦♦ 

Mrs. de Fashion— Did you take the medicine the 
doctor ordered ? 

Small daughter — Yes, and it was horrid. 

Mrs. de Fashion — Did you take a teaspoonful ? 

Small daughter — No-o, 1 took a forkful. Spoons are out 
of fashion, you know, mamma. 

♦ •♦• •♦• 4- 4- 

The There is a certain dining room in 

Typewriter Park Row, New York, so generously, 
at Lunch. patronized by the " typewriter girls " of 
the neighborhood that it has been 
given the name of "The Typewriters' Exchange." 
It is a rather attractive place for any one, since the 
food is of good quality, abundant in quantity, and not 
expensive ; while the waiters are young women whom 
it is not necessary to " tip " in order to secure satis- 
factory service. These factors have naturally made 
it a popular place with the young women of the vi- 
cinity who preside at the writing machines, and one 
of the metropolitan papers thus pictures the scene at 
the midday lunch : The typewriter is there in every 
form in which that business woman appears in thou- 
sands of offices. She is fair, she is plump, and some- 
times she is even forty. But most of them are young 
girls, with rosy cheeks and bright eyes, dressed very 
sensibly, and eating a luncheon quite as effective as 
to its powers of nourishment as that of the men who 
are separated from her, Quaker fashion, across the 
way. There are damsels of more frivolous appear- 
ance, whose weekly salaries are evidently expended 
in gay gowns and pretty hats, and whose curly locks 
betray a great expenditure of time and effort. But 
they are the exception. The young women of the 
type machines visit The Typewriters* Exchange in 
hundreds at noon, but by actual count they are out- 
numbered by the men three to one. At other times 
in the day, there is only a sprinkling of women. 

+ 4-4-4-4- 

Trust your wife as your best friend. 

♦ 4 4-4 4- 

How The world is full of instruction, in 

to these days. People are admonished how 

Breathe, properly to do this, that, and the other 
thing; to exercise for one object and 
another; to develop the muscles and cultivate the 
senses. Yet, while the breath is the life, and more 
people die every year from diseases of the respiratory 
system than from any other cause, we seldom notice 
an admonition in regard to the most important exer- 
cise of all— that designed to keep the lungs in the 
best possible condition. To that end it is well to re- 
publish the advice of an old gentleman to a young 
lady who had complained to him of sleeplessness. 
** Learn how to breathe,'* said he, " and darken your 



room completely, and you won't need any doctoring." 
" Learn how to breathe ! I thought that was one 
thing we learned before coming into a world so ter- 
ribly full of other things to be learned,'' the insomniac 
said ruefully. "On the contrary, not one in ten 
adults know how to breathe. To breathe perfectly is 
to draw the breath in long, deep inhalations, slowly 
and regularly, so as to relieve the lower lungs of all 
noxious accumulations. Shallow breathing won't do 
this. I have overcome nausea, headache, sleepless- 
ness, seasickness, and even more serious threaten- 
ings, by simply going through a breathing exercise — 
pumping from my lower lungs, as it were, all the 
malarial inhalations of the day by long, slow, ample 
breaths. Try it before going to bed, making sure of 
standing where you can inhale pure air, and then 
darken your sleeping room completely. We live too 
much in an electric glare by night. If you still suffer 
from sleeplessness after this experiment is fairly 
tried, I shall be surprised." 

4-4-4-4 4- 

Caller— I am a reporter of the Daily Blanket. 

Bishop^Ah, yes; I presume you wish a copy of the 
sermon which I am to deliver at the Fifth Avenue 
Sanctuary ? 

Caller^Oh, no ; we don*t care anything about that I 
desire a description of the dresses which your wife and 
daughters will wear at the services. — New York Weekly. 

4-4-4 4-4- 

Effort Here is a version of an old story in 

Wins a slightly new form, which comes from 
Success. Cincinnati, though the woman to whom 
it refers went there from Brooklyn. But 
no matter as to the locality— the principles of success 
and failure are practically the same the world over. 
She had been suddenly thrown upon her own re- 
sources, under the necessity of at once taking up 
some means of earning her living. She recoiled 
from the drudgery of a boarding house, and from the 
thought of becoming a servant. As she looked over 
her special accomplishments, the list narrowed down 
to but one— exceptional ability in putting up fruits* 
This seemed a small profession upon which to earn 
her living ; but she wisely reasoned that a woman, no 
less than ^ man, should do that which she was able 
to do best, and she resolved to make the experiment. 
Arming herself with samples of her choicest jellies 
and preserves, she went to a family whom she had 
heard were going away for the summer. There she 
exhibited her wares, and made a proposition to do 
all their preserving while they were away for a 
nominal sum over the total cost. At first the lady 
was inclined to be non-committal ; but a taste of her 
favorite fruit which the solicitor opened settled the 
question, and she not only gave hfer own order, but 
sent her to several other parties, so that when spring 
opened this plucky woman had as much ordered of 
her as she felt she could do. Some of the families 
gave her orders on their grocers for the fruit, sugar 
and anything else she needed; two gave her the 
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ready money she thought would see her through, and 
the rest made no provision at all. It was disheart- 
ening because, with little money, it took so much 
planning ; but she got through all right. 

Everything worked well. When her patrons re- 
turned in the autumn they were, one and all, more 
than pleased with her work, and, finding that she 
could cook and bake equally well, kept her busy all 
winter, making choice dishes, pastry and cakes. In 
the spring she had so many asking her to have their 
fruit canned that she hired two women to do the 
rougher work, though all the details are still under her 
own supervision. Furthermore, she convinced them 
all that it was cheaper to allow her so much money 
in advance, than to have it charged at their store, for 
fruit can be bought at a great sacrifice sometimes, 
and, at the amount she used there would always be 
a reduction. She also invested some of her own 
savings, for she had in the winter acquired quite a 
reputation in this line. Now she has entered her 
fourth year and is making money fast. She has four 
assistants, winter and summer. Her mince pies are 
sought after as much as her fruit, and it would not 
be surprising* if, in the days to come, she should 
start a factory. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

# 

" Do YOU KEEP HOUSE?" asked the caller. 
" No, indeed," replied the editress. 
" Did you ever keep house ?" persisted the caller. 
** Never," answered the editress. " I've been too busy 
all my life writing * Hints for Housekeepers.' " — Chicago 

Pott. 

♦ ♦♦■♦•♦ 

PSBss the A WRITER IN ONE of our medical jour- 
Salt, nals calls attention to the fact that 
the excessive use of salt is a most com- 
mon dietetic error, and yet one which, curiously, is 
seldom referred to by writers upon dietetics. The 
conclusion drawn from observations made by Bous- 
singault, is that the use of chloride of sodium, or 
common salt, by human beings is rather a matter of 
habit than of necessity. Nature having probably ex- 
hibited the same wisdom in regard to the amount of 
chloride of sodium placed in our food as with refer- 
ence to the other salts required by the system. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The world is a wheel, and it will all come round right. 
— Lord Beaconsfield. 

♦ ♦•♦•♦♦ 

The Art of There is a world of good sense 

Letter in this extract from some journal. 

Writing. now going about without credit, but 

worthy of being read and pondered by 

all thoughtful persons; especially by those having 

leisure which might profitably be employed in making 

one's friends more happy : " The most delightfully 

worth while of all accomplishments is that of writing 

charming letters. However sweet a song may be it 

is evanescent as a breath, and survives as a divine 

memory only. Conversation requires the actual 

presence of those who engage in it, and the pleasure 



it gives depends upon miny things— a melodious 
voice, an attractive appearance, maybe cheerful 
rooms, congenial surroundings, freedom from the 
cares and interruptions of life. But it matters not 
how cold and bare a garret home may be, nor how 
forbidding its outlook upon the chimney pots under 
a wintry sky, or whether the lodge be in a wilderness 
or foreign land— given some measure of leisure, good 
stationery and a convenient post office, all the world 
may be ours. We may daily send forth, on white 
wings, our highest thoughts and most gracious 
words, and a full meed of appreciation will surely 
return to us." 

♦ ♦•♦•♦♦ 

To bronze a plaster of Paris figure, cover it with a 
thick coating of shellac varnish. When this is dry mix 
some bronze powder with the varnish and apply to the 
figure, then cover with another coat of clear varnish. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*• I Want For those who wish to be posted 

to Know I*' as to "signs" and their significance, 
here are a few, which at least have the 
merit of being venerable, since they guided our grand- 
mothers, and perhaps even their grandmothers, in 
their modest efforts at prophecy: If a girl can't 
break an apple she'll die an old maid. Every time a 
star falls there's a death somewhere. If you see a 
load of empty barrels it's going to rain. Cobwebs in 
a house may be considered a sign that there is no- 
kissing there. If it doesn't clear up at eleven or 
three it won't clear up all day. If the water boils 
away on the stove it's a sign that it's going to rain. 
If her petticoat hangs below her dress it's a sigQ that 
her father loves her best. Put on something new on 
New Year's day and you'll have plenty all through 

the year. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The worst penalty of evil-doing is to grow into 
likeness with the bad; for each man's soul changes, 
according to the nature of his deeds, for better or for 
worse. — Plato. 

•♦• •♦• ♦ 4- ♦ 

Dressing The matter of floor covering is always 
the one of interest, and there are almost as 

Floor. many opinions and tastes as individuals. 
Here is an article clipped from an agri- 
cultural paper, where it may or may not have been 
original, which is well worth reading. While it is 
evidently intended for rural sections, it has sugges- 
tions equally valuable elsewhere. Says the writer: 
" If floors are smooth and laid with narrow boards, 
stain is always preferable to paint. It is cheaper, 
prettier, more easily applied and lasts longer. The 
light and dark oak, ash and mahogany are the most 
satisfactory, showing dust less than the dark stains. 
One quart, prepared for use, will cost thirty-five cents, 
and will be sufficif nt for a room, say fifteen feet 
square. One coat is sufl[icient. Allow two days for 
it to dry, and then apply a coat of floor varnish. 
This can be had in small quantities, or in two-gallon 

cans costing $2.50 per gallon. One can^piijd>be 

igi ize y ^ 
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sufficient to varnish all the floors of an eight-roomed 
house, giving one coat to each room. Give it a week 
to dry if you would have a really good piece of work. 
Now, if after this you give a coat of *wax finish/ 
which will cost about forty cents per room, and a 
good deal of labor of the sort called * elbow grease,' 
you will have a hard, beautifully-polished floor that 
will show no scratches. If carpets are used in win- 
ter, lay papers under them, but rugs are lighter, more 
easily handled, more artistic, and cheaper than car- 
pets. The *wax finish' is applied with a piece of 
soft old muslin, made into a kind of swab, much as 
one would grease a griddle, and it is then rubbed in 
hard with the woolly side of a bit of Brussels carpet. 
If the boards are wide and ill-fitting, it will pay to 
putty the cracks, and if they are discolored with ugly 
stains, it will be necessary to use paint instead of the 
stain, which does not hide such defects. If the vil- 
lage store does not furnish the right article, it will 
pay to send to some paint store in a large city, get a 
price list, and then make out the order. Floors of 
this kind will save the housewife many a backache 
when sweeping day comes. Every week they should 
be washed with a cloth wrung out of clean, warm 
water if the rooms are in constant use ; once or twice 
a month if seldom used. Old ingrain carpets make 
nice, heavy rugs, if you are within reach of a carpet 
weaver. Cut them in strips lengthwise, about an inch 
wide, and ravel each side of the strip, leaving about 
a third of an inch of the carpet in the middle. Sew 
these strips together, wind in balls, and have woven 
in breadths of the desired length." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The addresses of a young man having been declined 
by a young lady, he paid court to her sister. " How much 
you resemble your sister," said he, the evening of the first 
call. '* You have the same hair, the same forehead, and 
the same eyes—" "And the same nos!" she added 

quickly. 

♦ ♦♦•♦• ■♦• 

Frozen Quite an interesting experiment, which 
nilk. promises so well that it has already been 
made the basis for the formation of a stock 
company with large capital, is that of shipping frozen 
milk from Sweden and Denmark to London. This 
is the way in which the business is carried on at the 
shipping end : When the milk is received from the 
farmers, it is pasteurized, that is, heated to seventy- 
five degrees Celcius, and then immediately cooled 
off to ten degrees Celcius, and now the freezing is 
commenced. Half of the milk is filled into cans and 
and placed in the freezing apparatus, where it will be 
thoroughly frozen in the course of three hours. The 
frozen milk is then filled into barrels of pine, the 
only kind of wood that can be used. The barrels, 
however, are only half filled with this frozen milk, 
the balance being filled with the unfrozen milk. 
This way of packing has proved to be the only 
practical one, as part of the milk has to be frozen in 
order to keep the whole cold, and part has to be in a 
flowing state in order to get the barrels exactly full. 



which is necessary in order to avoid too much 
shaking up on the road, by which the cream would 
be turned into butter ; the floating masses of ice at 
the same time prevent the unfrozen milk in setting 
the cream. Milk which is treated in this way has 
proved to keep quite fresh for twenty-six days. 

4- 4- H)N 4- ^ 

To DREAD NO EYE and to suspect no tongue are the 
great prerogatives of innocence 

■♦• ♦ ♦ 4- ♦ 

How Much ? Those who would like to test some 
new recipe not infrequently find them- 
selves perplexed to accurately do the measuring and 
weighing required. The following schedule of equiva- 
lents will in such cases be found very helpful : Wheat 
flour, one pound is one quart; Indian meal, one 
pound two ounces are one quart ; butter, when soft, 
one pound is one quart; loaf sugar, when broken, 
one pound is one quart; ten eggs are one pound; 
flour, four pecks are one bushel ; sixteen large tea- 
spoonfuls are one pint ; eight large teaspoonf uls are 
one gill ; four large teaspoonf uls are half a gill ; two 
gills are one pint; two pints are one quart; four 
quarts are one gallon; one common-sized tumbler 
holds half a pint; a common-sized wineglass 
holds half a gill ; a teacupful holds one gill ; a large 
wineglass holds one gill; a tablespoonful is half 
an ounce ; ten drops are equal to one teaspoonf ul ; 
four teaspoonfuls are equal to one tablespoonful. 

♦ 4- ♦ ♦ 4 

One DAILY PAPER in Boston has as its motto : " With 
a mission, and without a muzzle." 

4 ■♦• 4- 4- 4 

Contrast A good many unpleasant effects are 

and produced through ignorance of the laws 

Harmony, of contrast and harmony, in colors. 
For the benefit of those who may have 
occasion to combine different colors, one of the maga- 
zines recently gave a table of contrast and harmony, 
the leading points of which may be briefly summa- 
rized. Orange contrasts with dark colors, like purple, 
blues, black, olive, crimson and gray ; while harmon- 
izing with light, warm colors, like yellow, red, white, 
buff, warm greens and browns. Citrine contrasts 
with purple, blue, black, brown and crimson ; it har- 
monizes with yellows, orange, white, green and buff. 
Russet contrasts with green, black, olive and gray; 
it harmonizes with red, yellow, orange and brown. 
Olive contrasts with orange, red and maroon ; it har- 
monizes with green, blue and brown. Gold contrasts 
with any dark color, but looks richer with purple, 
green, blue, black and brown than with the other 
colors. It harmonizes with all light colors, though 
least with yellow and best with white. 

♦ 4- 4 ♦ 4- 

An essential article that should be found in every 
kitchen is a vegetable brush. Lettuce, spinach, celery, 
and many other vegetables may be cleaned much more 
readily with one than with the hands. 
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QOING TO SLEEP 

Two tireless little feet all day have trotted 

Across the parlor floors ; 
Two tiny, dimpled hands have slyly plotted 

Mischief behind the doors I 

Two magic crystal orbs, with watch unceasing, 

Their glance on all have flung ; 
Two rosebud lips, their merry chattering teasing. 

In bird-like notes have sung. 

Now, o'er those orbs, the drowsy lids are closing. 

Bidding adieu to light ; 
And lips, white heads, and feet lie still reposing— 

Have whispered their " Good night." 

O blessed hour I when soft-winged sleep, descending. 

And gives its sweet surcease 
To toil-worn mortals — all their troubles ending 

In sweet oblivious peace. 

For He who ever guides the sunlight's setting 

And gently veils the earth, 
That deep repose may bring that self-forgetting 

Prelude to newer birth- 
Will ever guard the tender infant's slumber 

And send his angel bands 
The midnight watch and dawning hours to number 

With star-tipped wands. —Anon. 

♦ ♦•♦•■♦•♦ 
OOMPAKIONSHIP FOB GHILDBBK. 

Companions are a necessity to a child. A child 
will have companions, and it is doubly important that 
a parent be alive to the necessity of guiding children 
in the choice of companions, and in its relations to 
those companions who come without choosing. 

No child can be rightly trained all by himself, nor 
wholly by means of those influences that come to 
him directly from above his head. There are forces 
which operate for a child's training through being 
brought to bear upon him laterally rather than per- 
pendicularly ; coming in upon him by way of sym- 
pathies, instead of by way of natural desire for 
knowledge. There are lessons which a child cannot 
learn so well from an older person as from a young 
teacher. There are impulses which can never be at 
their fullest with a child when alone as a child, but 
which will fill and sway him when they are operative 
as one of a lUtle company of children. Only as he 



learns these lessons from, and receives these im- 
pulses with, wisely chosen and fitting companions, 
can a child have the benefit of them to which he is 
fairly entitled. 

Any observing parent will testify that, on more 
than one occasion, his child has come to him with a 
new interest in a thought or theme, inspired by the 
words or example of a young companion, to the sur- 
prise of the parent, who had before sought in vain to 
excite an interest in that very direction. All that 
the parent had said on the subject had been of no 
value in comparison with that which had been said 
or done by the child's companion as another self. 
Again, there are few parents who have not found to 
their regp^et that their child has received lessons and 
impulses directly opposed to all the parental counsel 
and purposes, through a brief and comparatively un- 
noticed companionship that ought to have been 
guarded against. And these are but illustrations of 
the instructive and swaying power of child compan- 
ionships — a power which ought not to be ignored or 
slighted by any parent who would do most and best 
for his child's wise training. 

A wise parent will realize that a child cannot be 
trained to be unselfishly considerate of companions; 
to bear and forbear with companions who are weak 
or impatient or exacting ; to show sympathy and to 
minister lovingly to those who have need unless he 
has companions toward whom he can thus exercise 
and evidence a right spirit. And no parent will say 
or think that it would be well for^a child to be with- 
out these elements of character training in his life 
progress. 

It is a parent's duty to know who his child's com- 
panions are, and to know the character and course 
of conduct and influence upon his child of every one 
of those companions separately. He must have his 
child's sympathy in order to gain this knowledge, 
and must give his sympathy to his child in order to 
be able to use this knowledge wisely. It may be 
necessary to keep an open house for these compan- 
ions, and an open hand and heart to them person- 
ally, as it is surely necessary to keep an open ear to 
the child's confidences concerning their sayings and 
doings, if a parent would know all about them that 
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he needs to know. Knowing a child's companion- 
ships, a parent should encourage such of them as are 
worthiest and discourage such as he cannot approve, 
helping the child to see the advantages of the one 
class and the disadvantages of the other. 

Recognizing the desirableness and importance of 
companionships for his child, securing the best that 
are available, learning fully their characteristics and 
tendencies, aiding in their sifting, and seeking their 
steady uplifting, a parent can do effective service in 
the way of guiding his child in and through that 
child's companionships. To neglect this agency of 
a child's training would be to endanger his entire 
• career in life, whatever else were done in his behalf. 
—Sunday School Times. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
SABT ASLEEP. 

Baby has gone to the land of dreams I 

Hush, or youMl wake him I How still it seems ! 

Carefully shut the bedroom door, 

Noiselessly tiptoe across the floor. 

See how sweet he looks as he lies, 

With fringed lids shutting the dark-brown eyes ; 

One pink palm pressing the dimpled cheek, 

And his red lips parted as if to speak. 

Yonder, in the low rocking-chair. 
Is a broken plaything,— he left it there ; 
And there, in the comer beside the door. 
Lies a motley heap of many more,— 
Jackknife, picture book, marbles, ball. 
Tailless monkey and headless doll. 
And new, bright pennies, his special joy. 
By the father hoarded to please his boy. 

There lie his shoes on the kitchen floor, 
That all day long that have pattered o*er,— 
Battered and chubby, short and wide, 
Worn at the toes, and cracked at the side ; 
And there hangs the little dress he wore ; 
Scarlet flannel, and nothing more ; 
But there clings about it a nameless charm. 
For the sleeves are creased by his dimpled arm. 

Dear little feet that are now so still. 
Will ye ever walk in the paths of ill ? 
Rosebud lips will ye ever part. 
Bringing pain to a mother's heart ? 
Keep, O Father, that baby brow 
Ever as pure from stain as now ; 
Lead him through life by Thy guiding hand 
Safely into the better land I 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THE CASE OF THE AGED. 

When a man or woman passes seventy years of age, 
great care should be given to the conditions sur- 
rounding him or her for the prolonging of life. The 
vital forces are greatly enfeebled at that period of 
life, and the powers of resistance in consequence of 
age are the weakest. A man of threescore years and 
ten, and over, is like an old machine that by proper 
care given to its condition has been kept running 
many years, and is still able to do work, but its 
wheels and axles and pinions are much worn and are 
rickety, and if it should be pushed, even to a small 
extent, in excess of its diminished powers, it breaks 



down and cannot be repaired, for every part of it is 
shattered. But if worked carefully and intelligently 
by a person who understands its condition and knows 
its capabilities, it can be kept in action a much longer 
time than would be possible if a careless engineer 
controlled it. In these fast times, however, it is gen- 
erally not profitable to husband the resources of an 
old machine. But this is not true as regards our old 
men and women. It is desirable to hold on to them 
as long" as possible, and if we can succeed in pro- 
longing their lives five or ten years, or more, it will 
greatly enhance our happiness. — Medical Review. 
■♦•♦♦■♦•♦ 

DTDIAH CRADLE 80HG. 

Swing thee low in thy cradle soft. 

Deep in the dusky wood ; 
Swing thee low and swing aloft— 

Sleep, as a papoose should ; 
For safe in your little birchen nest. 
Quiet will come and peace and rest. 

If the little papoose is good. 

The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 

And the owlet hoots in the tree ; 
And the big moon shines on the little child 

As it slumbers peacefully ; 
So swing thee high in thy little nest. 
And swing thee low and take the rest 

That the night-wind brings to thee. 

The father lies on the fragrant ground, 

Dreaming of hunt and fight. 
And the pine leaves rustle with mournful sound 

All through the solemn night ; 
But the little papoose in his birchen nest. 
Is swinging low as he takes his rest. 

Till the sun brings the morning light 

—Detroit Free Press. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

OUB OFTTiDKEH. 

The children of to-day are bom into a world of 
advantages. Never before was it so easy to travel, 
to get an education, to know what is going on in the 
world, to send messages and to perform the ordinary 
tasks of life. Invention and progress have made 
abundant almost everything that satisfies want or 
appeals to taste. But when we ask whether the child 
of to-day has greater advantages and greater fitness 
for getting on in the world than the generations of 
the past, the answer is not so easy. The fierce com- 
petitions in business and in all callings make life a 
serious struggle, and it may be a question whether 
the principles commonly applied in the training of 
children give them the best preparation for this 
conflict. 

The prevailing idea of the time is to make every- 
thing as pleasant as possible for children. And the 
principle seems almost unquestionable. It would 
seem little short of barbarous to do otherwise. But 
some good things are spoiled by overdoing, and it 
may be that we are overdoing the attempt to make 
ever3rthing easy for and agreeable to the rising gen- 
eration. ♦ * * ♦ In the home, in school and 
church our whole study may be to please the child 
and make the way easy. But when the household 
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pet passes into the business World, the way is not 
made easy. Grim difficulties confront it on every 
hand, and nothing but pluck, patience and persever- 
ance will overcome them. But the child which has 
always been entertained and helped along an easy 
way, is not likely to possess these important quali- 
ties. The result is impatience, restlessness and all 
that fret and fever and violence of theory which so 
mark the time. Ther6 is no surer method of making 
anarchists than to pet and pamper the rising genera- 
tion until it reaches the age where it must take care 
cf itself. — The Advance. 

•♦• ♦ + ♦ 4. 

THE SPELLUfG CLASS. 

Stand op, ye spellers, now and spell- 
Since spelling matches are the rage, 

Spell Phenakistoscope and Knell, 
Diphtheria, Syzygy, and Gauge. 

Or take some simple word, as Chilly, 

Or Willie, or the garden Lily. 

To spell such words as Syllogism, 

And Lachrjrmose and Synchronism, 

And Pentateuch and Saccharine, 

Apocrypha and Calendine, 

Lactiferous and Cecity, 

Jejune and Homeopathy, 

Paralysis and Chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and Pachyderm, 

Metempsychosis, Gherkins, Basque, 

It is certainly no easy task. 

Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 

Kamtschatka and Dispensary, 

Would make some spellers colicky. 

Diphthong and Erysipelas, 

And Etiquette and Sassafras, 

Infallible and Ptyalism, 

Allopathy and Rheumatism, 

And Cataclysm and Beleaguer, 

Twelfth, Eighteenth, Rendezvous, Intriguer, 

And hosts of other words are found 

On English and on classic ground. 

Thus Behrtng Strait and Michaelmas, 

Thermopylae, Cordilleras, 

Suite, Jalap, Hemorrhage, and Havana 

Cinquefoil and Ipecacuanha, 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 

And Schuylkill, and a thousand more. 

Are words some first-rate spellen miss. 

In Dictionary lands like this. 

Nor need one think himself a Scroyle, 

If some of these his efforts foil ; 

Nor deem himself undone forever 

To miss the name of either river— 

The Dnieper, Seine, or Guadalquivir. 

— E. P. Dyer. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THB PASBKTAL nTFLUENOB. 

The completeness of one life is in its power to 
complete another. The more closely two souls are 
interlinked the more truly does one live on in the 
other when death has parted them. 

This is a peculiarly important truth in considering 
the relation between parent and child. It is easily 
understood how the life of a parent who has faith- 
fully molded and trained his child lives on as an in- 



fluence in that child's life after the parent has been 
called away. But when death has suddenly claimed 
the child we do not so often think of the child's influ- 
ence as an important factor in the world's life through 
the parent, as, indeed, through others with whom the 
child has come into close contact. The fact is no 
life ought to be regarded as in vain because of the 
fewness of its years. It is possible for a child life of 
six or seven years to prove a more powerful lever in 
moving the world heavenward than many another 
life of threescore and ten. The father who has 
studied his child as well as loved him, who has 
planned for him' and hoped in him, who has lived 
close by him in play and in study, in waking and in 
sleeping, in mirth and in tears— that father has no 
good reason to fear that his child's life was a life 
' lived in vain, because it seems so much like a founda- 
tion without superstructure. The little life was a 
well-rounded life in the change it has wrought in 
him, in the growth it has brought in him, in the at- 
mosphere it has left in the home, the school, the 
church and on the street. The parent, the world, is 
superstructure to which the child was foundation. A 
father who had lost (in belief only) a seven-year-old 
boy in whom he had centered much of his life force, 
was thus written to in condolence : " Of one thing I 
am confident, that life will be happier for many a 
seven-year-old child because your little boy was given 
to you in trust." 

This is the condolence that is comfort ; this gives 
the father the responsibility of being a parent still. 
The child's life and chariacter, which he helped to 
train and build, come back as a legacy in trust. And 
from that trust the world is to be perpetually en- 
riched. A boy's work is not a man's work, but the 
man's work ought to be more a man's work for the 
boy's working through it. One life assists to com- 
plete the other. — Boston Budget. 

♦ ♦ ■♦• ♦ •♦• 

UTTLB THINGS. 

A good-by kiss is a little thing, 

With your hand on the door to go. 
But it taikes the venom out of the sting 
Of a thoughtless word or a cruel fling 

That you made an hour ago. 

A kiss of greeting is sweet and rare 

After the toil of the day. 
And it smoothes the furrows plowed by care. 
The lines on the forehead you once called fair. 

In the years that have flown away. 

'Tis a little thing to say, " You are kind ; 
I love you, my dear," each night ; 

But it sends a thrill through the heart, I find— 

For love is tender, as love is blind- 
As we climb life's rugged height. 

We starve each other for love's caress ; 

We take, but we do not give ; 
It seems so easy some soul to bless. 
But we dole the love grudf^ingly, less and less, 

Till 'tis bitter and hard to live. 

—Selected. 
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Orifrinal in Good Housekeeping. 

THB MOUND QT THB CHUSOHTASD. 

There's a dear little mound in the churchyard, 

A moss-circled treasure place rare ; 
That in summer is planted with flowers, 

And tended with scrupulous care. 

The place where our own little cherub, 

In infantile innocence blest, 
Asleep, in her tiny white casket, 

Is silently taking her rest. 

Bright visions of marvelous beauty, 

Sweet music in rapturous strains, 
And jewels of wonderful promise 

That tiny white casket contains. 

And so, in the springtime and summer. 

The rose and the violet fair, 
The tulip, and delicate lily 

Are planted with reverence there. 

— Addison Brainard, 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THB BXI8TEHCB OF 000. 

The idea of a God, the existence of God, stands 
propounded in the mind spontaneously as a natural 
necessity of mind. When we come to apply reason " 
to it, the idea falls in harmoniously with the world, 
with the nature of things, with our own being. It is 
not a discord, it is a harmony ; it is a necessity of 
human nature. This necessity is born of our nature. 
Without it mind is ever withering. I do not say 
there are not respectable atheists. I do not say there 
are not moral atheists. Neither do I deny their right 
to respect as men. What I am saying here is that 
when the idea of God passes as a practical power 
out of the soul's life, that soul withers, just as the 
organ of vision withers in darkness, from the nature 
of things. It is precisely so with nations. Where 
this idea has perished, or partially perished, you have 
seen confusion and comparative degradation. Sup- 
press this idea by any violence whatever, and it will 
start out again in some abnormal and violent form. 
Bury it beneath the earth, and the persistent force of 
its vitality will cause it to sprout up and reappear in 
some fashion. As the maimed and the blind and 
the halt and the decrepit may have beautiful off- 
spring, just so this idea, degraded in man's life and 



in communities, may, instead of exterminating the 
God instinct from the soul, become the parent of its 
reappearance in power, malign and terrible, possibly, 
in beauty and sweetness, perchance. You cannot 
kill it. It will live while man's consciousness lives, 
founded in the nature of things. — Rev. G. L. Dudley. 
•♦• ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE UKFIHIBHBD PSATEE. 

" * Now I lay '—say it, darling ; " 
" Lay me," lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending, 
O'er her folded finger tips. 

" Down to sleep "— " To sleep," she murmuted. 

And the curly head dropped low ; 
" I pray the Lord "—I gently added ; 

" You can siy it all, I know." 

" Pray the Lord "—the words came faintly, 
Fainter still—" My soul to keep ; " 
Then the tired head fairly nodded. 
And the child was fast asleep. 

But the dewy eyes half opened. 

When I clasped her to my breast, 
And the dear voice softly whispered, 

" Mamma, God knows all the rest." 

O, the trusting, sweet confiding 

Of the child heart I Would that I 
Thus might trust my Heavenly Father. 

He who hears my feeblest cry. 

4. 4- 4- -f 4- 

THB FUTUEE LITE. 

With thousands there is no speculative difficulty as 
to the future life; but the question is asked. How 
am I to acquire, and carry about with me, and act 
upon, this practical conviction of the future that 
awaits me ? The answer must be. Give your convic- 
tion a chance of living and growing. If you would 
have the Christian sense of living for eternity, make 
time to cultivate it. After the death of Faraday, the 
great naturalist, his private diary was found, whicli 
shows how he made time for communion with the un- 
seen and meditation on the future : '* Enable me to 
think in this hour of eternity ; to prize at their true 
worth the poor joys of this fleeting world. May I not 
only know, but feel, that if I have not peace with 
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thee, my God, I have indeed nothing, and that the 
most enjoyable of such lives is but a sad dream, 
which eternity will end." 

Especially is the sense of the future world strength- 
ened and deepened by our accompanying the d3dng 
so far as we may on their journey toward it. The 
poet of the Christian Year notes this efiFect of joining 
in communion with the sick in lines not easily for- 
gotten :— 

Oh, soothe at, haunt us, night and day, 

Ye gentle spirits far away ; 

With whom we shared the cup of grace, 

Then parted— ye to Christ's embrace, 

We to the lonesome world again ; 

Yet mindful of the unearthly strain 

Practiced with you at Eden's door. 

To be sung on where angels soar 

With blended voices evermore. 

The sense of immortality will be enfeebled and die 
away if we practically live on as though this world 
alone were real, and the other only a shadowy and 
distant uncertainty. But if escaping from the grave 
of sense as well as from the grave of sin ; if we retire 
like our risen Lord from the affairs of man for com- 
munion with the Unseen ; if by his grace we have the . 
heart to turn away from the finite and the perishing 
to behold the imperishable and the infinite, and so 
learn the lessons of eternity even during the hours of 
time, then we shall know as others cannot know, that 
whenever or however death may await us, we " shall 
not die, but live," and so hereafter, as now, " declare 
the works of the Lord." — Canon Liddon. 

V 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

THB GITT 07 THE UYINO. 
In a long-vanished age, whose varied story, 

No record has to-day — 
So long ago expired its grief and glory— 

There flourished, far awsy, 

In a broad realm, whose beauty passed all measure, 

A dty fair and wide, 
Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleasure, 

And never any died. 

Disease and pain and death, those stem marauders, 

Which mar our world's fair face. 
Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 

Of that bright dwelling place. 

No fear of parting and no dread of dying 

Could ever enter there ; 
No mourning for the lost, no anguished crying 

Made any face less fair. 

Without the city's walls death reigned as ever 

And graves rose side by side ; 
Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 

And never any died. 

O happiest of all earth's favored places I 

O bliss to dwell therein f— 
To live in the sweet light of loving faces. 

And fear no grave between f 

To feel no death-damps, gathering cold and colder. 

Disputing life's warm truth,— 
To live on, never lonelier or older, 

Radiant in deathless youth I 



And hurrying from the world's remotest quarters 

A tide of pilgrims flowed. 
Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 

To find that blest abode. 

Where never death should come between, and sever 

Them from their loved apart— 
Where they might work, and win, and live forever, 

Still holding heart to heart. 

And so they lived iii happiness and pleasure, 

And grew in pov/er and pnde. 
And did great deeds, and laid up stores of treasure. 

And never any died. 

And many years rolled on and saw them striving. 

With unabated breath I 
And other years still found and left them livmg, 

And gave no hope of death. 

Yet listen, hapless soul whom angels pity, 

Craving a boon like this,— 
Mark how the dwellers in this wondrous city 

Grew weary of their bliss. 

One and another, who had been concealing 

The pain of life's long thrall. 
Forsook their pleasant places and came stealing 

Outside the city wall. 

Craving with wish that brooked no more denying. 

So long had it been crossed. 
The blessed possibility of dying,— 

The treasure they had lost. 

Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 

Swelled to a broader tide. 
Till none were left within the city's portals. 

And graves grew green outside. 

Would it be worth the having or the giving. 

The boon of endless breath ? 
Oh, for the weariness that comes of living, 

There is no cure but death I 

Ours were, indeed, a fate deserving pity, 

Were that sweet rest denied ; 
And few, methinks, would care to find the city 

Where never any died I —Elizabeth Akers. ' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
TOO MANY OF 'SX. 

Churchgoing is on the decrease and, quite natu- 
rally, the ministers realize the fact more keenly than 
any one else does. But the people who don't go to 
church realize it, too. They used to be made to feel 
that they were ostracized by a certain portion of the 
community. They feel this no longer. There are 
too many of them.— New York Sun. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
SLEBPnie AT LAST. 

Sleeping at last, the trouble and tumult over ; 

Sleeping at last, the struggle and horror past, 
Cold and white, out of sight of friend and of lover ; 
Sleeping at last I 

No more a tired heart downcast or overcast ; 
No more pangs that wring or shifting fears that hover -,. 
Sleeping at last in a dreamless sleep locked fast. 

Fast asleep. Singing birds in their leafy cover 

Cannot wake her, nor shake her the gusty blast. 
Under the purple thyme and the purple clover ; 
Sleeping at last. 
Circa, 1893. 
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H08T8 AND 6XFBST8. 

Much has been said and written, yea, much is being 
constantly said and written regarding the duties and 
pleasures of true hospitality, both of a sentimental 
and experimental nature ; of the hollow or solid en- 
joyments in the exercise of both giving and receiving 
pleasure and profit from the bestowal or reception of 
simple hospitality. It is safe to say, however, that 
the ground of this subject has rarely been so happily 
gone over, as in the following paper from the pen of 
Carlotta Perry, an occasional, but always welcome 
contributor to the pages of Good Housekeeping, 
which the editor hereof finds in Morris & Willis's 
Home Journal of recent date. Her remarks are so 
true, and so convincing, that they should be read 
in every home : 

Here is a letter from a dear friend inviting me to 
her house for the first week in June. I>m told that 
I shall meet certain other guests, and an outline of 
the plan of pleasuring for the week is given. This 
definiteness is courteous and helpful. By means of 
it I shall not commit the folly of overstaying, and I 
shall be enabled to take with me such gowns and 
toilet adjuncts as will be needed for the occasions 
named. To know also that such and such persons 
are to be met has its advantages : since I like them, 
I have the pleasure of anticipation ; I am charging 
my mind with certain things that I must say to them, 
?Tid that they must say to me, thus happily breaking 
the silence of a year. If I did not like them, I should 
either decline the invitation, or take myself to task 
for my prejudices and do all possible toward con- 
quering my dislike. Plainly, I have no right to go as 
a guest where I cannot cordially meet the friends of 
my hostess, — for a week, at least. 

But the wise hostess does not invite the uncott 
genial to meet and endure each other for a week. 

A home is one of the most beautiful and blessed 
possessions. To be able to dispense its hospitalities 
in a graceful and fitting manner is a privilege and 
honor. Occasionally the hostess, like the poet, is 
" bom ; " she knows through some unerring wisdom 
how to say the graceful thing, to do the pleasing, 



kindly act, and charm the world without sacrificing 
truth or principle. But these gifted souls, all countec^ 
make a small minority. 

He who learns to swim must comply with the coDr 
ditions. One does not become an adept in the spirit- 
ual life by reading sermons. So the children of the 
world cannot expect to be interesting and delightful 
without seeking to be so. It is often said that innate 
kindness of heart transcends all the rules of polite- 
ness. This is one of the half-truths that go about the 
world making mischief. Some of the kindest-hearted 
people in the world are daily living examples of the 
insufficiency of good intentions unsupplemented by 
cultivation of manner. 

The ideal hostess has truth, sincerity, and gentle 
manners. She frequently tells her guest to " make 
herself at home." This does not mean that she ab- 
solves herself from the responsibility of providing 
the visitor opportunities for rest, occupation, or 
amusement. It rather means that these resources 
are unobtrusively set in the way of the guest, and that 
they are left to her choice, according to the unwritten 
code of thoughtfulness and tact. 

The ideal hostess does not make her guest the sub- 
ject of ostentatious hospitality or of espionage. As far 
as possible, the workings of the domestic machinery 
are kept from sight ; this is regulated by the degree 
of intimacy between hostess and guest. In case of 
emergency, the hostess will not disdain the assistance 
of the one who would gladly make herself useful. 

Not even to her most intimate friend will she im- 
kindly comment on the conduct of one who is in her 
home in the character of guest. The ideal hostess 
never invites one whom she does not really desire ; 
the actual hostess, owing to the exigencies of social 
laws, sometimes does so. But, if she has done this 
for form's sake, she must abide by the consequences. 
The amenities are for the insincere as well as for the 
sincere hostess. 

The ideal hostess will have a gift, not only for say- 
ing and doing pleasant things, but for bringing out 
the gifts and graces of those about her. For her the 
singer will warble her sweetest, the story-teller be at 
her best. The young girls will more than ever re- 
joice in their youth for her sake, and the elderly 
woman will feel her estate for the time the most de- 
sirable of any. She will welcome the coming guest, 
and the departing one will take away memories that 
shall be a joy forever. 

But it does not all rest with her who entertains ; 
there are considerations which the guest is bound to 
observe. They are not to receive all and give noth- 
ing in return. 

The rule for their behavior is really the simple and 
old-fashioned one of doing unto others as you would 
have them do to you. The truth is, there is always 
more of trouble about entertaining than in maintain- 
ing the usual order of the household, though with the 
trouble may come great pleasure. The polite guest 
will not forget or ignore this fact. She will not 
enumerate to her hostess certain indulgences which 
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^he allows herself at home. If she is in the ordinary 
country house, she will not lament the lack of the 
hot-water faucet, or the gas grate. If in the city, she 
does not constantly wonder at the smallness of the 
lawns. She will not make her hostess uncomfortable 
by the thought that she misses this or that, or that 
she is inconvenienced by a routine to which she is 
unaccustomed. 

The polite and well-bred guest will learn the habit 
of the household, and adapt herself to it. She will 
be able to entertain herself, when necessary ; there is 
nothing more wearing than the guest who must be 
perpetually entertained, unless it be the one who re- 
fuses all manner of entertainment. I have known 
more than one hostess disturbed and displeased by 
her guest's unresponsiveness and indifference. 

The thoughtful guest will take gracefully the goods 
the gods provide. She will pardon any seeming lack 
•of attention ; she will contribute of her best to the 
pleasure of others ; she will seek to appear cheerful 
when perhaps she is sad, and will hide possible mis- 
iortune or weariness until her own door is locked. 
She will remember that, however much her friends 
love her, there is a limit to their interest in her or her 
affairs. She will remember that she, as much as her 
hostess, is under obligations to be interesting and 
agreeable. She will make careful toilets, taking 
pains to look her best that her hostess may have a 
just pride in her personal appearance as well as in 
her attractiveness of manner. 

Speaking of entertaining leads me to say that hap- 
pily there are few who cannot do their little part ; 
happily others than those who have servants and fine 
houses can dispense hospitality; happily there are 
those who understand that it is the spirit that makes 
beautiful the deed; happily, too, a wise tendency 
toward simplicity is the fashion. 

Not very long ago a friend of mine received a call 
in early morning from a lady who wished to consult 
her on business connected with club work. It so 
happened that in the course of half an hour four other 
ladies, all members of the same club, called for the 
same purpose. Their consultation lasted until lunch- 
eon time ; they were all going to a directors' meeting ; 
they lived wide distances apart. Obviously the lady 
must serve them with something to eat. She excused 
herself, and in a short time invited them to the din- 
ing room, where she had ready for them a delicious 
cup of coffee, brown bread, and white bread, and the 
sweetest butter and jam — raspberry jam— home-made, 
luscious. That was alL 

The silver was bright, the table-linen immaculate, 
and the club women sat and ate bread and butter 
and jam and drank coffee and were feasted; they 
missed nothing. The lady who told me said : " It 
was a lesson to me. I should have sent out for sev- 
eral things that would have seemed necessary, but 
Mrs. J. was equal to the occasion, and she exercised 
the highest hospitality by giving what she had, and 
the highest courtesy in not permitting us to feel that 
we had given her trouble or inconvenience." 



We have all read, perhaps, how Hawthorne and 
his wife were entertained in Rome by a young Ameri- 
can girl studjring art there. Knowing of their pres- 
ence in the city and wishing to do honor to her coun- 
try people, she invited them to tea with her. 

They went, climbing many flights of stairs ; they 
found her in a little room, apparently studio and 
sleeping room combined. She received them with- 
out the slightest apology for her limited accommoda- 
tions, and, after a little visit with them, made a cup 
of tea before their eyes, and took from some cup- 
board her cracker and cake accompaniments. 

Hawthorne and his wife were entertained many 
times by many distinguished people who honored 
them by elaborateness and profusion, but only of the 
young American girl does he make mention in his 
notebook. She is the Hulda who, in " The Marble 
Faun," feeds the doves from the tower. 

The bachelor women in their little apartments in a 
great city refuse to be cut off from the privileges of 
their sisters who have homes and servants and the 
cares and pleasures that go therewith. They give 
charming little " teas " and " coffees ; " they are past 
masters in the use of the chafing dish ; and any one 
who has sat at their board will thereafter think very 
respectfully of the same. A " sandwich spread " \s 
not to be despised ; this is a meal at which every- 
thing, barring the tea and coffee, is served in the 
form of a sandwich. Not until one has tried does 
one realize to what rarity and excellence of form does 
this viand lend itself. He or she who partakes for- 
gets the presence of the folding bed and the gas 
stove ; of the curtained china cupboard in friendly 
proximity to the writing desk or easel. There is no 
paint on the artist's fingers, and the newspaper woman 
wears as pretty a gown as any woman could wish. 

They go away, — the fortunate guests, — thinking 
they never had so good a time in all their lives. They 
remember only how bright and jolly and delightful 
it all was. 

Of course one must choose one's company wisely. 
Not every one is great enough to enjoy such simplic- 
ity as Hulda in her tower or the bachelor woman in 
her flat. Those who believe that hospitality consists 
in much serving must not be bidden to these feasts. 



THE T7SB OF COKDIMEHTS. 
Foremost among condiments is usually mentioned 
common salt, but properly speaking salt is a condi- 
ment only after it has been used in quantity to ex- 
ceed the amount required for maintaining its due 
proportion as a normal constituent of the tissues of 
the body, previous to which it must be regarded as a 
food. Salt is present in every part of the human 
frame, organized in the solids and dissolved in the 
fluids. In the body of an ordinary sized man there 
usually exists nearly half a pound of salts of various 
kinds, chiefly common salt and allied compounds. 
These salines are constantly being excreted through 
the skin, the kidneys, and the bowels, and must be 
regularly replaced by new supplies in the food, in 
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order that the alkalinity of the blood may be main- 
tained, the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice duly 
supplied, and the various processes of o3mosis readily 
carried on, and while catering to these demands 
of the system salt is essentially a food. But salt is 
one of ^e most useful of condiments, for it not only 
increases the palatability of food, but materially pro- 
motes the digestion of albuminous substances and 
aids the absorption of the scantily soluble fats. 
Patients who " raise " blood, either from the stomach 
or lungs, should not neglect salt from their diet, 
while tho^ suffering from dyspepsia and chronic 
gastric catarrh may find relief in the more liberal 
salting of their food. 

Next in order of consumption comes black pepper, 
the propriety of the liberal and constant use of which 
with food may justly be questioned. It is a typical 
stimulating aromatic condiment, and what has al- 
ready been said of these agents as a class applies to 
this product individually. That pepper is not harm- 
less is shown by the fact that when taken in excess it 
induces intestinal inflammation, burning pain in the 
epigastric region, great thirst, and sometimes vomit- 
ing. In several cases the immoderate use of pepper 
has even been followed by rigors, convulsions and 
Melirium. The general table use of pepper should 
be lessened, and among the plethoric even entirely 
discontinued. In paralyses which require an active 
stimulant ; in weakened and reduced conditions of 
the system resulting from chronic debilitating affec- 
tions; for those of asthenic and leucophlegmatic 
temperament, and in atonic dyspepsia, black pepper, 
in moderate quantities, is a fitting condiment. 

Cayenne, or red pepper, is a condiment of stimu- 
lating and irritating properties and is possessed of 
curative virtues. We recommend its use, as a condi- 
ment, to those disposed to malarial attacks; to 
weakly and overtaxed subjects suffering from atonic 
forms of dyspepsia, as a curative agent in chronic 
diarrhoea and preventive of cholera, and as a general 
substitute for alcoholic stimulants for those addicted 
to their use. 

Mustard is in general use as a condiment ; never- 
theless it would doubtless be better to confine its use 
to the methods of curative dietetics. In certain 
forms of indigestion with constipation, torpid liver, 
and loss of appetite, good mustard used as a condi- 
ment may prove of value, but its general table use 
should be discouraged. Owing to a mild expectorant 
action when taken in small quantities, mustard with 
food has been recommended in chronic catarrhal 
bronchitis and allied disorders of the lungs. 

Vinegar is a condiment of value, as it not only 
stimulates digestion, but also exerts a direct solvent 
action upon certain ingredients of our food. It 
readily transforms the gluten and fibrin of albuminous 
substances into a loose, gelatinous mass, and is 
capable of transforming cellulose and starch into 
sugar. Theoretically, at least, vinegar should not be 
added to peas, beans and lentils, and to soups made 
of same, as it not only will not dissolve the legumin 



which they contain, but renders its solution more 
difficult. Owing to the solution of constituents of 
the blood, and the resulting increased liquefaction, 
vinegar has been used to reduce corpulence— which 
it may indeed effect, though its use for this purpose 
can hardly be recommended. 

As for radish and the like, they are for condiments 
and not for nourishment. Water cress, radish, pars- 
ley, onions, leeks, and similar vegetables, which are 
served fresh, are proper appetizers, also breaking the 
monotony of a limited diet and stimulating digestive 
processes. They imdoubtedly constitute the best 
variety of condiments — or accessory food products — 
for general use. Olives, pickles, chowchow, and 
similar spiced and pickled products, are to be re- 
garded as harmful or beneficial according to the kind 
and amount of condiments they represent. Grated 
horse-radish may be mentioned as one of the best 
condiments to assist in the digestion of heavy meats, 
as pork, etc. The vin^^ which is added to horse- 
radish increases its digestive qualities. Ketchup, 
meat sauces, and dressings are allowable when the 
appetite requires encouraging and the body needs 
stimulating, but their causeless and continous use is. 
decidedly wrong. Apoplexy and even insanity are 
perhaps engendered by the unwarranted use of heat- 
ing, stimulating condiments. 

The use of condiments generally, when not em- 
ployed for a definite purpose, should be discouraged. 
During convalescence from acute illness, in condi- 
tions of temporary debility of the digestive functions, 
during the decline of advanced old age, and for the 
relief of definite disorders, as already pointed out, 
good results may follow the judicious use of condi- 
ments. — Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 



Original in Good Housbkbeping. 

HOME COMFORTS AIO) PLEASUBSS. 

In the Breakfast Room. 

Eat slowly and conservatively. 

Look forward to the duties of the day cheerfully, hope- 
fully, pluckily. 

If appetite is inclined to run away with itself, don't at- 
tempt to follow after. 

Let "bad dreams" be buried with the "dead past,'* 
without a recital of the uncanny details. 

Don't eat fruit out of season — that is to say, neither 
underdone nor overdone — ripe, but neither raw nor rotten. 

Don't speak of the aches and pains of *' last night," or 
of the disappointments or unfortunate occurrences of 
yesterday. 

Think thoughtfully, chat cheerfully, behave beautifully, 
and don't " move back your chair " with a feeling of stom- 
ach heaviness. 

" Come to Breakfast " with a smiling face and a thank- 
ful heart that will admit of joining heartily in the " Amen '^ 
response to Paterfamilias' "Grace before meals." 

See that meats are well cooked, vegetables fresh, and 
the refrigerator ventilated and pure and sweet as the breath 
of babes and sucklings, and "clean as a whistle." 
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Picked Up in the Family Living Room, After the Pub- 
lications OP THE Day Have Been Read and Relegated 
to the Catch-all Closet. 



To Grow Old Slowly. 

Eat moderately of healthful, nutritious food. Dress 
warmly, but lightly. Work moderately, and take 
gentle exercise and abundant sleep. Avoid carking 
care and anxiety. Do not strain, or lift, or run, or 
exercise violently. Do not try to show how smart an 
old man can be. Wash all over with warm water 
twice a week. Treat young people so they will be 
glad to have you around. Make friends with all the 
children. Do not scowl, scold or fret. Give liberally 
before you get so stingy that you cannot. 

Avoid stimulants and condiments, salt, pepper and 
spices. Do not carry big loads, do big day's work, 
or eat big dinners. You may buy new teeth to grind 
food, but you cannot by a new stomach to digest it. 
Do not smoke, chew or snuff tobacco, and so make 
yourself offensive, and subject yourself to heart 
disease and sudden death. Leave alone tea and 
coffee — drink milk and hot water, and so have a clear 
complexion, steady nerves, and be free from aches 
and quakes and shakes. Make yourself so pleasant, 
useful and agreeable, that no one will think you a 
burden. Beware of cold rooms and cold weather; 
most old people die in the winter ; do not get chilled. 
Avoid excitement, passion, anger and worldliness. 
Do not try to build— there is little comfort in being 
buried from a new house. 

Do not undertake great enterprises ; give the boys 
a chance. Do not hang on to every office and 
position till you drop dead in your tracks. Learn to 
retire in good order, so that people will be sorry 
rather than glad that you are gone. Use your money, 
and do good with it. Do not give it all to your 
children, so that they will be in a hurry to get rid of 
you because they have got it ; and do not keep it so 
close that they will want you to die so that they can 
get it Do not sit in the chimney-comer. Go to 
meeting, sing, pray, serve God ; bring forth fruit in 
old age, and let your hoary head be a "crown of 
glory, being found in the way of righteousness."— 
The Christian. 

Easy Cure for Eoadaohe. 
**An excellent and never-failing cure for nervous 
headache," said an apostle of physical culture, ''is 
the simple act of walking backward. Just try it some 
time if you have any doubt about it. I have yet to 
meet the person who didn't acknowledge its efficacy 
after a trial. Nobody has as yet discovered or formu- 
lated a reason why such a process should bring such 
certain relief. Physicians say that it is probably 



because the reflex action of the body brings about a 
reflex action of the brain, and thus drives away the 
pain that when induced by nervousness is the result 
of too much going forward. Don't you know how at 
such times you have the feeling that everything in 
your head is being pushed forward ? As soon as you 
begin to walk backward, however, there comes a feel- 
ing of everything being reversed, and this is followed 
by relief. The relief is always certain, and generally 
speedy. Ten minutes is the longest I have ever 
found necessary. An entry or a long, narrow room 
makes the best place for such a promenade. You 
should walk very slowly, letting the ball of the foot 
touch the floor first, and then the heel— just the way, 
in fact, that one should in theory walk forward, but 
which in practice is so rarely done." — New York 
Mercury. 

Bieh and Poor. 
The children of the poor, in spite of many draw- 
backs, fare better in some respects than those of the 
well-to-do. They often respond better to treatment 
when they are sick; they are at least not deprived of 
contact with their fellows and that struggle for ex- 
istence which are absolutely essential to health; 
whereas the children of the so-called higher classes 
are too often educated in sensitiveness and false 
views of life — not always by precept or example, but 
by force of circumstances. A colleague who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the physical condition of 
some eight thousand children, taken from the worst 
classes, who have in the course of several years 
passed through a public institution under his care, 
says that they improve so much after having enjoyed 
for a few months the ample diet and simple and 
regular life provided, that their physical condition 
compares favorably with that of any class of children. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 

Wattr Drinking in I^phoid Fever. 

Water drinking in typhoid fever is not a new sug- 
gestion. The importance of subjecting the tissues 
to an internal bath was brought prominently to the 
notice of the profession by M. Debove of Paris, who 
was, perhaps, the first to systematize this mode of 
treatment. The treatment of this eminent physician 
consists almost exclusively of water drinking. **I 
make my patients drink," he says ; and they must be 
kept pretty busy in attending to this rinsing process ; 
for they are required to take from five to six quarts 
of water daily, which would amount to eight ounces 
every hour. 

The writer has, for many years followed the practice 
of having his patients drink from one-half to two- 
thirds of a glass of water hourly, when awake. It is 
sometimes, however, impossible to induce patients to 
drink a large quantity of water. In cases in which 
the stomach is dilated, the patient is often unable to 
absorb water so rapidly. In these cases the introduc- 
tion of water by the rectum proves a satisfactory 
substitute for water drinking. Of course, if the 
patient subsists chiefly upon a diet of thin gruel, 
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fruit juices, or skimmed milk, the amount of liquid 
thus taken may be substracted from the quantity of 
water named. The important thing is to get into the 
system and out of it, a sufficient amount of water to 
prevent the accumulation of ptomaines and toxins 
within the body. 

Copious water drinking does not weaken the heart, 
but, on the contrary, encourages its action, by main- 
taining the volume of blood. It also aids the action 
of the liver, the kidneys and the skin, and by pro- 
moting evaporation from the skin, it lowers the 
temperature. — Bacteriological Review. 



From Everybody's Table, Swept Up and Carefully 
Peeseeved. 



Ttvit in OlaM. 



A new vacuum process of canning fruits in glass 
has lately been introduced from Europe among the 
packers of the Pacific coast, and the tin can appears 
to be doomed. All the deleterious gases generated 
in cooking the fruit, and even the air, are extracted 
under this new process, so that fermentation is re- 
duced to a minimum. No solder is used, and each 
jar is opened by making a puncture with a penknife, 
after which the cover can be lifted off entire. The 
fruit is solid-packed— that is, a can contains ninety 
per cent of fruit and ten per cent of sirup, instead 
of being two-thirds fruit and one-third sirup, as was 
formerly the case with tin cans. In this way there is 
a saving of freight charges, while the superior at- 
tractiveness and healthfulness of fruits packed in 
glass is evident. Formerly the use of resin, acid, 
solder, and hot iron scorched the sirup, and since the 
aperture in the top of the tin cans was so small that 
the fruit was often crushed and cut when being placed 
in the cans, the sirup was for this reason cloudy. By 
the new method the sirup will be clean and clear, and 
cheaper grades of fruit will be almost as good as the 
higher ones, especially where the difference is only 
in the size of the fruit. 

Percolated Coffee. 
Many persons who are unable to drink coffee that 
has been boiled or made by putting the coffee directly 
in boiling water and cooking at or above the boiling 
point for a certain number of minutes, are able to 
drink without any disagreeable consequences, either 
present or future, coffee made by percolation, that is 
by enclosing the coffee in a bag of some kind of a 
wire gauze strainer and pouring the boiling water 
upon it This method of coffee making should 
always be used in households where the members 
breakfast at different hours, and where only one pot 
of coffee is made. In France where chicory is often 



added to the coffee, percolated or " drip " coffee that 
is quite strong is often made and tightly bottled or 
sealed so that its aroma can not escape and kept in 
a cool place for several days. As it is wanted it is 
heated very hot and served with hot milk, and if you 
want it absolutely perfect, heat your cup also. Per- 
colated coffee is considered more economical than 
that boiled. — New York Evening Post 



BgyptUn Delioaciei. 

Every country has its own little delicacies, and the 
British soldiers who are now pouring into Egypt have 
already undoubtedly bought from the street hawkers 
the green cakes, and possibly the kabobs, for which 
the land of the Nile is famous. 

The kabob is broiled meat, but is boiled in so- 
ridiculous a fashion as to be really funny. The ped- 
dler uses a little charcoal furnace, something like 
those in use by our plumbers. In it he keeps up a. 
small but hot fire. Attached to the side of the 
furnace are a lot of iron skewers. When a customer 
approaches the hawker takes a small piece of meat, 
mutton or goat, the latter being the most popular;, 
cuts it with a sharp knife into a long ribbon, winds it 
around the skewer and places it upon the charcoal 
fire. Some of the drippings are collected, and, witlt 
a little salt and spice, make a pleasant sauce for the 
kabob when it is done.— New York Mail and Express. 

neotrical Cooking. 
The convenience and cleanliness of electricity in 
the home and kitchen are generally recognized, but 
it is not so well-known that an electrical oven, that is 
to say, an oven heated by the electric current, is 
practically twice as economical as any other oven, 
whether heated by gas or solid fuel. This arises 
chiefly from the great waste of heat in gas and coal 
fires and ovens, the gas current carries away some^ 
eighty per cent of the total heat generated, whereas- 
only ten per cent, of the electric heat is wasted. 
Again, probably not more than two per cent, of the 
heat given out by coal in kitchen fires is utilized in 
cooking food, whether in private houses, clubs or 
hotels, showing an enormous and expensive waste. 



Food Value of the Apple. 
Dr. Bentzer, a German scientist, furnishes the fol- 
lowing reasons why the apple is desirable as an 
article of food, as follows : 

1. It is brain food. 

2. It excites the functions of the liver. 

3. It promotes a sound and quiet sleep. 

4. It disinfects the mouth. 

5. It agglutinates the surplus acid of the stomach. 

6. It paralyses hemorrhoidal disturbances. 

7. It helps the secretions of the kidneys and pre- 
vents calcareous concretions. 

8. It obviates indigestion. 

9. It is a good preventive against diseases of 
the throat. ^-^^-^^^ by i^OOg IC 
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DIET AND INDIGESTION. 

Editor of Good Housekeeping : 

IN this advanced age of civilization we may well 
wonder why that most chronic ailment— dys- 
pepsia— has taken the strong hold upon the 
American people that it has. I say American 
people, because it is in this country that it is most 
prevalent. And yet can we really wonder at it when 
we look about us and take notice of the little atten- 
tion the people give to their food ? How often we see 
business men and women entering a restaurant and 
ordering a luncheon consisting of pie, cake, ice cream, 
etc., and these same people, most of whom have to 
return to their business to work for five or six hours, 
and in many instances longer, pay more for a 
luncheon consisting of injurious sweetmeats than 
they would for a substantial and beneficial meal. Of 
course these sweets appease the hunger, and conse- 
quently satisfy the person for the time being, but do 
they give the necessary substance to the body that it 
needs to perform its functions properly ? Decidedly 
not. Our digestive apparatus is a machine that must 
always be kept busy ; if we did not give it the neces- 
sary work to keep it in order, by putting substantial 
food into our stomachs, it would like any other ma- 
chine that is abused, soon become worn out. Just the 
same, if we abuse this apparatus by giving it food to 
work on that is not only unsubstantial, but injurious 
to the whole system, we are willfully wearing out our 
digestive oigans, by throwing into our stomachs 
things that do not contain enough substance in them 
to keep this machine properly employed. Then the 
Constitution becomes impaired, the whole system de- 
ranged, and the consequence— dyspepsia. 

We come very near the truth in asserting that three 
out of every five persons we meet in America are 
chronic dyspeptics. People shake their heads and 
wonder why this should be, never realizing that the 
root of the evil lies in their negligence with the choice 
of foods. The old adage, "one man's meat is an- 
other man's poison," should help to prove how nec- 
essary it is that every one should give special atten- 
tion to their own individual food, for certain it is that 
what will agree with one man would be just the thing 
to disagree with another. 

Every housekeeper should endeavor, as far as she 
is able, to make her own bread, being careful to select 
a flour that is free from all deleterious properties. 
Baker's bread m many instances consists of so many 
injurious and unwholesome properties, that it is far 
from being what bread was intended to be— "The 
steff of life." • 



When the people open their eyes sufficiently enough 
to become aware of the fact that, with them alone 
lies the foundation of good health and the enjoy- 
ment of longevity, then and not till then shall we 
see healthy, robust people, as the creator intended 
them to be. 

The physician and nurse, nowadays realize that 
diet forms one of the most important branches of 
their profession; it is most imperative that they 
should be thoroughly versed on this subject, for 
without a complete knowledge of food and its relation 
to health, no physician or nurse can make a success 
of their profession. 

Too much cannot be said about the cooking of 
food, for to be digested properly it is most essential 
that it be thoroughly well cooked. 

It is the duty of every physician and nurse to im- 
press upon the people with whom they come in con- 
tact, the necessity of giving more time and attention 
to their food, being careful to select that only which 
is wholesome and nutritious. 

—Florence Z. Baldwin. 



\ 



\WtifnnU correspondence «f inquiry and information on mil 
tuiyects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World,] 
—Good Housekeeping. 

THE HOUSEHOLD FAMILY OF "FULS." 
Uncertainty of Measurea, from Drops to Pallfuls. 
Drops from Pinhoad, quick and free, to Globults; Spoonfuls—Tea^ 
Dessert, or Table; Wineglassfuls, from the Thimble size to that 
of the Goblet ; Cupfuls, from the delicate Tea Cup to the mam- 
moth publicly used Coffee Cup, and '* such as these" are in constant 
daily use for medidnal, miscellaneous, useful and fanciful purposes. 
And then again to these may be added a plethoric list of inddentallf 
used measurements, such as Bowlfuls, Basinfuls, Dipperfuls, Pail- 
fuls, and— there are others, altogether too many and too indefinite* 
Editor of Good Housekeeping : 

Can you tell me how many drops there are to a 
spoonful; how many spoonfuls to a cupful; how 
many cupfuls to the capacity of an ordinary stomach ? 
How much is a drop ; what is the size of a spoon ; 
what the measure of a cup, and what is the capacity 
of the invalid for receiving any of these measure- 
ments when in an unhealthy condition, or if in good 
health and wanting to enjoy better ? 

All these questions are not only pertinent but vital 
in every place where food is prepared, medicines 
dispensed or administered, tastes gratified, or com- 
fort and convenience sought for in the usual rounds 
of everyday life, and a problem that should be solved 
authoritatively and satisfactorily to the end, that an 
undeviating standard may be established. 

Why should these things be so, and why may we 
not have measures as correctly defined as are weights ? 
And why are lives placed in jeopardy every hour by 
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the uncertainty that exists in regard to the measure 
of so many " thingfuls ? " Druggists, physicians and 
nurses, daily, yea, hourly, have dangers staring 
them in the face of a nature so serious as to de- 
mand much caution and care from the uncertainty of 
measure. The kitchen and dining room, as well as 
. places where people congregate together for the pur- 
pose of eating— hotels, restaurants, hospitals, clubs, 
camps, etc., at the beginning and ending of which 
list the kitchen and dining room are in prominent 
place— have an interest in attempting to put into 
combined execution a reliable standard of measure 
for all time to come. Such would be valuable to the 
world at large as well as in individual instances. 

An object lesson was had in connection with the 
spoonful business not long since, in the home of a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resident, classed as being located 
among " the best of people," in that part of the new 
"Greater New York." 

"Things didn't work" quite satisfactorily in the 
kitchen department of this home, the supporting 
revenues of which were drawn from commercial trans- 
actions in the line of kitchen table supplies, that " no- 
body will deny " is known of not only as a " House- 
hold Word," but a household necessity— Baking 
Powder of the "pure and true" kind, whose illus- 
trated spoonful measurement in the advertising pages 
of Good Housekeeping may be seen and read for 
edification and instruction of cooks, housekeepers, 
lovers of good living, gourmands, and the like, in 
order that "good digestion may wait on appetite." 

But to the story. "Things didn't work" in the 
kitchen. There were too many thingf uls or too much 
in the things, or too few thingfuls, or too little in the 
things. So pater took the matter in hand, and hied 
himself away to interview the Kitchen Queen, where 
preceding and following queens did not always agree 
as to what a teaspoonful really was, and yet where the 
teaspoon was the recognized kitchen measure. One 
would use a teaspoon and scrape off its contents 
level, another would round it, and another still fill it 
heaping full, the latter, at least, containing twice as 
much as the first named. When baking powder was 
used, the cake would rise to an altitude that the con- 
sistency of dough could not sustain, and there would 
be— as in the days of Adam and Eve— a " fall," and 
a vacuum not pleasant to contemplate. To get the 
cooks here, as elsewhere, to use the right quantity 
was a desirable end to be gained. Circulars had 
been issued by the employes of an interested ambas- 
sador of commerce, and sent to cooks, housewives, 
and even to the gastronomical regions of editorial 
sanctums, but all without avail. One would use 
what the spoon easily held, another still would pile 
it high of contents, oa the score of faith in the cor- 
rectness of the adage that " there could not be too 
much of a good thing." 

Finally the commercial ambassador, who was 
deeply interested in the distribution and sale of the 
preparation in question, and which every one using 
must dish out with a spoon, like all wise men, con- 



sulted his wife, who, without taking her eyes from 
the paper she was reading, said "Why don't you 
make a picture of both, a rounded and heaping 
spoonful, that cooks may see for themselves just how 
the thing looks in each case ? " 

The acceptance and adoption of this suggestion 
settled the question, after a vain attempt to have 
the Queen of the Kitchen fully comprehend what 




Rounded. 



Heaping. 



the terms " rounded " and " heaping " meant. Then 
the different spoon measurements were photographed, 
engraved and printed, and a copy put into every 
package of the goods, which the peripatetic ambas- 
sador sent out broadcast to the world at large. 

These were intended simply as directions for cooks, 
but, by an accident — one of the kind, that sometimes 
happens— the little sheet of instruction found itself 
caught between the column rules of a newspaper, and, 
as has been the case before, and will ever be hereafter, 
the doors of publicity were then thrown wide open for 
its admittance, where the difiEerent measurements of 
spoonfuls could be seen for nothing. 

It is well, perhaps, to b^^ in mind the pleasant 
circumstance that the success of this "spoonful" 
episode was entirely due to the fact that a woman 
did it, and that after men of many minds had worked 
at the little problem years and years, without solving 
the perplexing riddle. 

Now, if some other good mother in Israel, or some 
daughter of bright hopes and earnest expectations, 
will rise in her place, and speak as sententiously and 
successfully, as the party of the other part did in the 
case here mentioned, that we may know how many 
drops to a spoonful, how many spoonfuls to a cupful, 
how many cupfuls to a stomach full, how happy we 
shall be. Then the "good time coming," for which 
a waiting world will ever wait and watch and worry, 
will find these elements of the coming good time 
rapping for admittance at the doors of homes where 
they will meet warm and hearty welcome. 

A "Trained" Housewife. 



AGAIN '*BNTIRB WHEAT BREAD." 

Editor ef Good Housbkssping : 

In your June number is a query from a " Cooking 
School Disciple," in which you kindly refer to an 
article on " Entire Wheat Bread " in your issue of 
February, 1895. 

Permit mie to say that I have improved upon the 
process there described. It is hard, slow work to stir 
the dough, and I now prefer kneading, always know- 
ing whose hands do the kneading. In making four 
medium-sized loaves I use two quarts of lukewarm 
water, one cake of compressed yeast and — I regret 
to say — an indefinite quantity of the entire wheat 
flour. The sponge is made thinner than that of 
white flour, and it is kneaded softer, that is all the 
difference. Before kneading, I put in a laige spoon- 
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ful of butter or cottolene and butter mixed, as we 
never allow lard in the house, and no sugar. With- 
out it the bread is sufficiently sweet for an unspoiled 
taste. It is always better to have a definite measure, 
but, by making the dough soft, I have never had a 
failure. And we have no white bread on the table 
save when company comes who have not yet learned 
the incomparable qualities of entire wheat flour. 

Hester M. Poole. 



PUTTING AWAY WINTER CLOTHING. 
£dit0r of Good Housekeeping. 

Noticing an inquiry in your "Cosy Corner," for 
any information in regard to Buffalo Bugs or Buffalo 
Moths, I send the enclosed remedy for " Putting 
Away Winter Clothing," feeling sure that if the di- 
rections given are followed to the letter^ they cannot 
fail to be of service to some of the many readers of 
Good Housekeeping. 

When clothing is to be laid away for the summer, 
every article should be taken early in the spring, 
thoroughly brushed and given a good airing. Line 
with tar paper a cedar box (other wood may be used, 
provided it is air tight), place the garments within, 
using moth balls freely, and fasten securely, which 
can best be done with a box having a lock. Moth 
balls do not injure any garment, and a few days ex- 
posure will leave it without any perceptible odor. 

Springfield, Mass. Mrs. D. C. W. 

IF NOT. WHY NOT? 
Editor of GOOD Housekeeping. 

Would it not be desirable to make a distinction be- 
tween "grocer " and " chandler " (for want of a better 
term) ? A grocer is one who deals in flour, sugar, 
tea, coffee, spices, etc.,— articles of food. A dealer 
in commodities which are used for fuel, for illumi- 
nating and cleaning purposes, and which are usually 
sold at a " grocery," ought, more properly, to be called 
a "chandler." There is no reason why a grocer 
should not also be a chandler ; and in a large and 
well appointed " grocery " both classes of commodi- 
ties can be kept entirely separate; but there are 
many little shops, where staple and fancy groceries 
are sold, where space is limited, and a great variety 
of commodities are stored together. Butter, matches, 
molasses, kerosene, sugar, soap, etc., ought not to be 
jumbled together. They should have their separate 
places, not only in the domestic domain, but also in 
the store and on the delivery wagon. It is not al- 
ways easy or practicable to be very scrup^loi^ about 
such matters, but the subject is wdfth'tfiome atteii-* 
, tion. Most persons are not as' careful ^as* they ought 
to be, to avoid contamination of this kind, and poison 
may get into the lungs or stomach, and disease •may 
be developed. .* •-• ; 

It might be a profitable business to' sell only com- 
modities used for fuel, and for illuminating and clean- 
ing purposes. Many of these are combustible and ex- 
plosive, and should be kept in a kind of " magazine," 
as special care is needed to prevent accidents by fire. 

Cambridge, Mass. Bertha Junschein. 



TRUE AND FALSE ECONOMY IN THE KITCHEN. 

The first trouble among those who really wish to 
economize is in supposing that the more costly meats, 
flour and such like, are more nutritious or more 
wholesome than the cheaper. Our government's 
chemical investigations show that sirloin of beef is 
no more digestible or nutritious than the round or 
rib, although it is more tender, and to cook it to get 
the finest flavor is an easier matter. The one costs 
eighteen or twenty cents, the other twelve cents. 
Saddle Rock oysters fresh from the shell at fifty 
cents a quart are worth no more for nutriment than 
the ones sold in the same market at half the price. 
A quart of milk contains as much nutriment and is 
fully as digestible as either. It costs five or six cents. 
Salmon has no higher food value in the first of the 
season at |i a pound than later at twenty-five cents, 
and at either time it ranks as food just about on a 
level with mackerel, which is sold at ten cents a 
pound or less. Expensive food materials are like ar- 
ticles of adornment — they are very nice if one can 
afford them, but they are not economical. 

The difference in first cost is not, after all, so im- 
portant as that in the preparation of the food. Noth- 
ing is more common than for a good piece of meat to 
be made tasteless and innutritious by being cooked 
too much or too fast. In this country the poorer 
people wish to eat a great variety of food, and usually 
have it, but they have not the art of preparing it 
They imitate the ways of cheap restaurants or try to 
cook many things without taking more time than is 
needed for the proper preparation of one or two. 
They demand luxuries, and because they cannot 
afford real luxuries they put up with imitations that 
are both bad and unwholesome. They are unable 
to comprehend that a dinner that is cheap, simple 
and skillfully cooked is immeasurably better than a 
cheap imitation of one which to be good requires 
many hours of labor and much diversified skill. For 
instance, a good beef stew makes a satisfying dinner 
and may very well take the place of everything else. 
An expert in dining would infinitely prefer it to a 
fried steak done brown, soggy potatoes and turnips, 
and a quantity of pie or pudding made with lard or 
driptiihg. Yet the latter dinner would be prepared 
by most'^bf the poorer people, because it seems to 
them somehow more respectable. The stew costs 
little, i% •^oroughly appetizing and is highly nutri- 
tious-^that is if it is well made, and it is about as easy 
to make it well as badly. 

It is largely on account of this false taste that the 
results of teaching good cooking have fallen short of 
what was anticipated. Girls learn in public cooking 
schools how to make a few dishes well, but their f ami- 
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lies are not satisfied. They want things that they 
have come to think indicate a higher station and that 
will impress the neighbors. The girls themselves 
grow tired of what is after all an acquired taste, dif- 
ferent from that in which they were brought up, and 
so by degrees they neglect and forget what they 
learned, and fall back into the old ignorant, wasteful, 
unwholesome way. Not all, of course, but a good 
many. Every one who sticks to the improved system 
does more good by it in the neighborhood in which 
she lives than a teacher of cooking, because her ex- 
ample counts for something. Mere learning of this 
sort is not highly esteemed, but an intelligent woman 
who knows how to buy and cook her dinner so that 
her husband and children like it and are well, and 
who saves money in doing it, is a missionary who 
really amounts to something.— Hartford Times. 



SEASONABLE FOOD. 

FISH. 

Fresh fish have a clear, fresh eye, and are firm to 
the touch ; if the belly is soft, reject it. Stale fish 
are readily detected by the smell. Fish now in sea- 
son are striped bass, blackfish, bluefish, cod, eels, 
flounders, haddock, halibut, kingfish, lamprey, mack- 
erel, Spanbh mackerel, perch, pompano, salmon, 
shad, skate, spot, brook trout, turbot, weakfish (from 
May 15), whitebait, frogs, mulis, terrapin, green tur- 
tle, prawns, hard and soft crabs, hard and soft clams, 
lobsters, mussels. 

POULTRY. 

Must be plump, breastbone readily bent, ribs easily 
cracked. Our markets are now furnishing capons, 
chickens, ducks, geese, guinea fowls, pigeons, 
pullets, squabs and turkeys. 

FRUITS. 

These must be judged by condition and taste. 
There are now in market apples, bananas, hothouse 
grapes, grape fruit (or shaddock), lemons, oranges, 
hothouse peaches, pineapples and strawberries. 

GAME. 

Fresh game offered in May is limited to doebirds 
and pigeons. Nearly all sorts in frozen condition 
are available for most of the year. 

VEGETABLES. 

The May supply of fresh vegetables includes arti- 
chokes (from Europe), asparagus, string, wax and 
butter beans, white cabbage, carrots, hothouse cauli- 
flower, cucumbers, eggplant, leeks, mushrooms, okra, 
Bermuda and small garden onions, oyster plant, pa^ 
nips, peas, peppers, Bermuda potatoes, horsQ-Q^^^^ 
rhubarb, dandelion, lettuce, romaine, watei^^ <n%ss,* 
shallots, hothouse sorrel, spinach and tomatoe!^. 

MEATS. .•*: ; . , 

Veal is of the finest sort this and next m6iitti;< 
Spring lamb is plentiful and comparatively cheap; 
yearling lamb retails at twelve and one-half cents per 
pound. Beef, mutton and fresh pig are in season, 
but beef is not equal in quality to that sold from Oc- 
tober to the first of March. — American Grocer. 



VEGETABLE SAUCES AND GRAVIES. 

LENTIL DRESSING. 

Cook some good lentils with a few slices of onion 
to give them flavor. When tender, rub through a 
colander, and add one-half as much stewed and 
strained tomato as there is of the lentils ; add salt to 
season and a tablespoonful of nut butter to each 
quart of dressing. Nut meal or cream may be used, 
if preferred. 

GLUTEN GRAVY. 

To one pint of good milk add one tablespoonful of 
gluten meal. Leave it surrounded by boiling water 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Salt to taste, and thicken 
with flour to the desired consistency. 

BROWN SAUCE. 

Heat a pint of thin cream, and, when boiling, add 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
flour browned in the oven, and rubbed to a smooth 
paste with a little cold milk. Allow it to boil rapidly; 
stirring constantly until thickened ; then cook more* 
slowly in a double boiler for five or ten minutes. 

NUT SAUCE. 

Heat a quart of water, in which a tablespoonful of 
nut butter has been dissolved, to boiling. Thicken 
with three tablespoonf uls of browned flour, add salt 
to season ; cook thoroughly for five or ten minutes, 
then add one-third of a cupful of hot, stewed strained 
tomato. Beat thoroughly, when it is ready to serve. 

CELERY SAUCE. 

Cut half a dozen stalks of celery into finger 
lengths, and simmer in milk for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Skim out the celery, add a little cream to the 
milk, salt to taste, and thicken with flour, one table- 
spoonful to a pint of milk. 

TOMATO CREAM GRAVY. 

Heat a pint of rich milk to boiling, and stir into it 
a slightly heaping tablespoonful of flour previously 
rubbed smooth in a little cold milk. Season with 
* salt, and cook in a double boiler five or ten minutes. 
When done, add just before serving, for each quart 
of the sauce, one cup of hot stewed and strained to- 
mato. Beat thoroughly into the sauce, and serve 
hot— Good Health. 



BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 

An English recipe for blackberry cordial is to put 
in a pan two quarts of blackberry juice and two 
pounds of lump sugar, with one-half ounce each of 
cinp^qn, nutmeg, allspice, and a little less of cloves ; 

^let-lt'all^tand tjbfi^ether for several hours, then bring 

rktO Al56iWeipy^lo.wls^'£Lnd let it simmer for twenty . 
minuJt^ skimming it' carefully and repeatedly. Let 
it gcst'^^ite cold, th^n add a quart of very good 

^ brandy, and keQ^,$bme months before using. 

r fTl4Q:qiiatif^tit>\Qf •st>ice may be altered to suit vari- 
'oiis ^a^tes, atid many connoisseurs say it is nicest if 
only a very small proportion of spice, with cinnamon 
predominating, is added to the blackberry juice, sugar 
and brandy. Only the best fruit should be used, and 
it should be carefully filtered before bottling. iQQ IC 
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C99Urikuti9iu f9r this department are always in ^rder, the 
9nly prevision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Cpntributi0ns n^t accompanied by the name and address 0/ the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. ' 

A CHANGE OF DIET 

Is often recommended for the '* stomach's sake," and 
often found beneficial. 

Some of our readers have been so wrought upon, by 
means of severe effort in solving Anagrammatical Prob- 
lems, that it seems best, for one issue at least, to introduce 
a change in the Bill of Fare for our Quick Witted depart- 
ment, introducing a subject that will need considerable 
research to find out the correct names of some of Uncle 
Sam^s Post Offices. The new puzzle will be found not 
only fascinating but instructive. 



400.-80ME OF UNCLB SAM'S POST OFFICES. 

General Zachary Taylor's pet name among his soldiers was 
old (town in California— i). While he was President of the 
United States he put his (town in Alabama— 2) on tome of the 
(town in California— 3) enacted by Congress, and was not al- 
ways careful to stand by the glorious (town in Georgia— 4). 
When be was in the Mexican War he was qaite a (town in 
Georgia— 5), and often rode a spirited (town in Idaho— 6), and 
every now and then he woald cluck to his steed and say (town 
hi Georgia— 7). 

At the time he was about (town in Georgia— 8) on his (town 
in Georgia — 9) around the (town in Kansas— 10), which he ex- 
pected to accomplish in about (town in Kentucky— 11) days, 
he saw a (town in Kentucky— 12) foaming at the mouth. It 
bit a (town in Iowa— 13). Every one screamed (town in Indi- 
ana— 14). He was thoroughly frightened, yea, frightened clear 
to his (town in Kentucky— 15), and cantered through the open 
(town in Indiana— x6) and over the (town in Delaware— 17) 
without stopping to pay a cent or even glance at (the town in 
Georgia— 18) to see how many (town in Alabama— 19) he had 
traveled, for he was on his (town in Indiana— 20) to his (town 
in Illinois — 21) where he and all his (town in Georgia— 22) sang 
(town in Indiana— 23), also another popular song called (town 
in Iowa— 24), and held as great a (town in Illinois— 25) as ever 
did Queen Victoria. They were also interested in reading a 
religious novel called (town in California— 26). He was a 
(town in .Arkansas— 27) of the old block, and after this (town 



in Florida— 28) he concluded to put his (town in Georgia— 29) 
to the wheel, and try a (town in Arkansas— 30) ascension. He 
seized his (town in Alabama— 31) bag, saying that it is the 
(town in Florida— 32) that gets all the worms, and started in 
search of a (town in Iowa— 33) to direct his (town in Georgia— 
34) voyage. A master (town in Iowa— 35) fastened the (town 
in Colorado— 36) to the (town in Georgia— 37) or lower part of 
the balloon. The general went up like a rocket, but a (town in 
Connecticut— 38) knocked his (town in Georgia— 39). The at- 
traction of (town in Iowa — 40) was too much for him, so he was 
glad to (town in Alabama— 41) on to a large (town in California 
—42) which had been left sticking tine up in the ground. He 
cried out, " By (town in Kansas— 43) that was a (town in Colo- 
rado— 44) my (town in Kentucky— 45) is broken I " His wife 
brought some (town in Colorado— 46) in a battered (town in 
Colorado— 47) for him to drink, and before next (town in Iowa 
—48) shone upon him he had gone to reside for the remainder 
of his life at the (town in California - 49) where his great (town 
in Alabama— 50) and (town in Alabama— 51) would not be so 
(town in California— 5s) to bring matters to an undesirable 
(town in Colorado— 53). 

Thk (Town in Georgia- 54) Contributor. 



Method op Solution.— In place of the words enclosed in 
parentheses, use the name of the town in the state indicated. 

Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prite, a handsomely bound volume of the London 
Magazine of Art ; Second Prize, five bound Volumes of Good 
Housekeeping ; Third Prize, two bound Volumes of Good 
Housekeeping; Fourth Prize, one year's subscription to 
Good Housekeeping. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Competition closes Saturday, July 25, at 6 p. m. Answers 
mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The post* 
marks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to compli- 
ance with this rule. 

The Priu Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page x 
must be signed and atteiched to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 



The statement that Mother Goose was a Bostonian 
may be held to lack verification. As to who Mother 
Goose actually was, a correspondent off en the following 
suggestion : 

Who was Mother Goose ? Bless the queer old lady \ 
Sure her pedigree is a little shady. 
But I have my own theory about it, 
Though on Boston Common I would scarcely shout it. 
Poor dear Mother Eve's head was hardly level, 
Maddened with remorse for flirting with the Devil ; 
So her little baby cooing in his crib. 
Missed the ministrations of the Surplus Rib. 
Then upon the whirlwind Mother Goose was borne 
And set aside a broomstick, one November mom. 
And told to hurry off with all her might and main 
To croon above the pillow of little Baby Cain. 
Adam was— Semitic— and knew the rhymes would sell ; 
So secured the copyright, and found it paid him well. 
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Hm Seats of Um Mighty. 
Thk Seats of the Mighty. Being the Memoirs of Captain 
Robert Moray, Sometime an Officer in the Virginia Regi- 
ment, and Afterwards of Amherst's Regiment By Gilbert 
Parker, author of " Pierre and His People," etc Illustrated. 
Cloth, lamo, gilt top, 376 pages. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

This interesting historical work is further described 
as " A Romance of Old Quebec." In its prepara- 
tion the author had the advantage of numerous 
charts, prints, histories and memoirs, as well as a 
rare and authentic map of General Wolf's operations 
against Quebec. Many of these are reproduced in 
the novel, and may be considered accurate illustra- 
tions of places, people and events. " By the inser- 
tion of these faithful historical elements," sstys the 
author, "it is hoped to give more vividness to the 
atmosphere of the time, and to strengthen the 
verisimilitude of a piece of fiction which is not, I 
believe, out of harmony with fact." The various 
characters— and from the nature of the novel they 
are numerous— are skillfully drawn ; their action is 
rapid and dramatic; the situations are strongly 
depicted. There is no waning of interest as the suc- 
ceeding events unfold, and the work must be classed 
as one of its author's best. 



been at least a single character of a lovely sort, using 
some other speech than the Bowery slang, in which 
every personage figuring in this novel finds ex- 
pression, man and woman alike. It does not detract 
from these faults, but rather intensifies them, that the 
story is powerfully told, in the dramatic, forceful way 
of which Mr. Crane is thoroughly the master. But 
the characteristics of the slums— filth, vulgarity, 
profanity, lewdness, drunkenness and brutality— 
when made the ke}mote, inspiration and burden of 
an entire work, unrelieved by anything more whole- 
some, are not the less repulsive because their stench 
is tossed in the air by the hand of a master. 



Hm MlBor COiord. 
The Minor Chord. A Story of a Prima Donna. By J. 

Mitchell Chappie. Paper, 223 pages, 50 cenU. New York 

and Chicago, F. Tennyson Neely. 

The popularity of this remarkable novel is attested 
by the fact that it now appears in a second edition. 
The heroine, whose story is told in the first person, 
was the daughter of poor parents in a western 
American town. Her infancy was overshadowed by 
adverse circumstances, while all the years which fol- 
lowed were those of toil, effort, partial success and 
partial failure, through which ran ever the plaintive 
tjrpical tone of the minor chord in music. The plan 
of the novel is imique, and the conceit is well worked 
out, showing the hand of a master. 

XafffU. 

Maggis; a Girl of thk Strebts. By Stephen Crane, 

author of "The Red Badge of Courage." Cloth, uncut 

edges, stained top, 138 pagst. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Crane changes his field of effort in this novel 

from the battlefield, on which his ''Red Badge of 

Courage" was drawn, to the slums of New York, 

and in *' Maggie " we have the slums to nauseation. 

The author might, to the immense improvement of 

his production, have occasionally given us a glimpse 

of something sweeter and purer ; there might have 



The Bamboo Garden. 
Ths Bamboo Garden. By A. B. Freeman-Mitford, C. B., 
author of ** Tales of Old Japan.** Ulustrated by Alfred Par- 
sons. White buckram with gilt cover designs and gilt top, 
octavo, 224 pages, $3. New York and London, Mac- 
millan & Co. 

This work covers an entirely new field, so far as 
American readers are concerned. In England some 
attention has been given to the cultivation of the 
bamboo, and it is from these experiments that the 
author largely draws material for his book; though 
his acquaintance with the oriental regions from which 
the bamboo comes enables him to draw thence in- 
teresting facts regarding the several varieties of this 
in many ways wonderful vegetable growth. It goes 
without saying that no one can read this book with- 
out obtaining a good deal of new information, for 
most of us have very slight acquaintance with the 
bamboo family, and the author would seem to have 
gathered about everjrthing pertaining to the subject 
—while the pubUshers have put his work into a very 
handsome volume, attractive on accoimt of its me- 
chanical excellence, as well as its fresh and inviting 
subject matter. 

Hm Folly of Instaos. 
The Folly of Eustace, and Other Stories. By Robert S. 
Hicheas, author of " An Imaginative Man," etc Flexible 
cloth, 16010, gilt top, 175 pages; 75 cents. New York^ 
D. Appleton & Co. 

'* The folly of Eustace " was that of posing as a 
bufiEoon, as " an odd stick," and maintaining the farce 
long after his better nature revolted at the practice. 
The price of his folly was paid, and it was a terrible 
one. The story is strong and ably written, and is 
supplemented, to make up the volume, by two others 
— ^all of which show the author in a very much better 
light than some of his novels have done. 



XoBsy, 8ilT«r and Flaaaos. 
Money, Silver and Finance. By J. Howard Cowperth* 
wait Third edition. Paper covers, M42 pages; 25 cents. 
New York, Published by the Author. 

This is one of those candid, sensible, convincing 
arguments upon the most important financial ques- 
tion of the day, which can be commended to every 
student of the question, no matter to which side his 
convictions may lean. Digitized by LnOOQ IC 
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Editor's Portfolio. 



Springfield, Mass., July, 1896. 

Extracts from Good Housokooplnff. 
Each issue of Good Housbkbbping is copyrighted, bat our 
eschanfes are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
giTen— as tliey may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Original Papers. 
The special papers which appear in Good Housbkbbping will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 

Exchanffea. 
The applications for exchange with Good Housbkbbping are so 
■nmerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow 1 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housbkbbping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exciiange Department, the 
address of the ioumal to which Good Housbkbbping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 



IN THE JELLY SEASON. 

The month of July marks the beginning of the jelly 
season, which continues till late in the autumn. At 
this season, says Annabel, in the fifth of her papers 
on "Domestic Economy," "the provident house- 
keeper prepares her supply for the coming winter. 
Boughten jellies are costly, and often contain 
glucose, coloring matter and other foreign sub- 
stances, instead of pure fruit juice and sugar. It is 
much wiser to make jellies at home, and so be sure 
of the material which goes into them." The author 
describes fully the jelly-making process and gives a 
variety of other recipes. 



The Good Housekeeping story for this month is 
by Mary M. Ward, and has the title, "Elizabeth 
Masters' Awakening." It was from " the stupidity 
of a selfish sorrow " that this awakening came, and 
just how it was brought about is not of so much 
importance as the lesson of thoughtfulness for others 
which the writer so skillfully deduces. 



Hester M. Poole contributes "Salad for the 
Social," an admirable paper, which not only desig- 
nates many ways of preparing appetizing salads, but 
discourses pleasantly on dressings, materials, oils 
and the like. No maker or lover of a salad should 
miss this paper. 



Will science yet enable us to tell what a man eats 
by the way he acts ? So declares Phebe in " A Bill 
of Fare and a Bill of Company," whose author 
shades his identity under the pen name of "A 
Country Parson." 



" In and About the Kitchen " reaches its third 
part, and Mrs. Stanley writes of lamb, chicken, game 
and clams — a varied collection, but all desirable. 



Mrs. Kate Conway, a new contributor, has a paper 
on "The Lobster," describing some of his peculiar- 
ities while living and the uses to which he may be put 
afterward—the latter in recipe form. 



" Home-making and Home-makers " is from the 
pen of A. S. Brendle, and the substance of its excel- 
lent teaching is embodied in this terse sentence: 
" The great essential, without which everything else 
amounts to nothing, is unselfish affection in the 
home makers." 



"The Status of the Pie" is defined by Mrs. 
Theo. Alvord, who does not hesitate to take her po- 
sition as an earnest champion of the historic New 
England article of diet. 



Martha Bradford Cooke writes of "The Pine- 
apple," which she describes as a most delightful and 
healthful fruit— for the use of which she gives a 
variety of .recipes. 



"Housekeeping in Foreign Lands" has now 
reached the South Sea Islands, where the author 
finds the natives enjoying the semi-fabulous "bread 
fruit," of which we read with wonder in child- 
hood's days. 



The original verse starts at the frontispiece with the 
illustrated poem, " Along the River Road," by Arthur 
E. Smith. Then come "July," by Sarah E. Howard 
"There Lies a Land," by Anne H. Woodruff," 
"Song of the Spring," by L. S.; "The Chimes 
of Atlanta," by Isadore Baker; "Sympathy," by 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade; "In Nature's Audi- 
torium," by Clark W. Bryan ; " When Mother Rocks 
and Sings," by John Wentworth; "The Music in 
the Elm," by Josephine C. Goodale ; " Helen," by 
Pater; "Good Night," by Clark W. Bryan; and 
in "Sunday Song and Sermon," "The Mound in 
the Churchyard," by Addison Brainard. 
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J^ublisKers Desk 



JULY, 1896. 



Good-Housekeeping 

oonvoTED nr the ihtxsbsts ov the hiqhbb uwm 

or THB H0X7BBH0LD. 



Publication Office and Editorial Rooms SO, 4 1 and 
43 Lyman Street, Sprln^leld. Mass., where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 

Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr. H. P. Hub- 
bard, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 



Eni§rsd mt Springji4ld, Mass.^ as stcond'€lass mai/ mattsr. 



GOOD HOUSBKBBPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Prlce»|a.eoa year; so cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clark W. Bryan Compaiiy. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be giren. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
wasreceiyed. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Good Houssksbping 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to hsTe it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magasine published ex- 
clusively ** In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,*' and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as ** The best household magazine published." 



ADVERTISING RATES. 
One Page per time, |8o 00 

One-half Page per time, 4S-oo 
One-quarter Page per time, as.oo 



2d or ^d liso.oo 
cover or 
facing 67.50 
reading or 
illustration, 37.50 



Fourth liso.oo 
Cover 80.00 
Page, 4500 



SIZB OP PAOS, 9 IN. LONG, 6 I-4 IN. WIDS. 

▲11 epsee leM than 1-4 page, 60 cti. per Agate line per time. 



Discounts 

on 

Above, 



I, ( It 



Months' Contract, 



10 per cent. 
15 " •* 

JO '* " 



Reading Notices Ciuterspersed with reading matter), |i.oo per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the loth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 

I^^Address a// orders for advertising or advertising correspond- 
ence to H. P. HUBBARD. 38 Times Building, Nsw York Citt. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
39, 41 and 43 Lymsm St., Springfield, Mass. 



OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paper World is a " Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper," making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, |a oo a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 

Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits, so cents per year. Issued on the isth 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates is Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33H Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Colunms to 
the page lo inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 



The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price. 
So cents a year ; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishbrs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Spkingfibld, Mass. 



"AS OTHERS SEE US." 

"if you 8BB IT IN THB SUN IT*S SO." 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good Housbkbbpino. 
—New York Sun. 

A NBW BNOLAND OPINION. 

The publishers of Good Housbkbbpino are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.— Springfield Republican. 

A pacific COAST OPINION. 

Good Housbkbbping is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

among THB BXCBLLBNT PERIODICALS OF THB LAND. 

Good Housbkbbping opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THB magazine WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magasine that 
I want on my library table— for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Good Housekeeping is oneof those periodicals thatsteadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Good Housekeeping for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Good Housbkbbping does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of it:: class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of redpes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an ^institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Good Housekeeping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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AUGUST. 

Burning skies and scorching sands, 
Mountain peaks, snow- whitened ; 

And the arid, desert lands, 

By the faithful work of hands, 
Marvelously brightened. 

Wondrous prairie, bounty crowned 

By the generous river ; 
Purpling, whitening fields abound. 
Lights and shadows all around. 

Colors all a-quirer. 

— Sarah E, Howard, 



Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 

VI. 
Canning and Preserving. 

HERE are two distinct 
methods of preparing 
fruit for winter use — 
canning and preserving. 
Both have their advo- 
cates and merits. A 
knowledge of each is nec- 
essary where much fruit 
is to be prepared, as some 
fruits are best canned 
and others best pre- 
served. Old housekeep- 
ers who are used to pre- 
paring fruits, " pound for 
pound," look sometimes with disfavor upon the newer 
method of canning, which requires less sugar and 
more cooking, and keeps the fruit more nearly in its 
natural shape. Perfect jars must be used, both for 
canning and preserving, and great care must be taken 
in sealing them, so that they are perfectly air tight. 
The fruit must be of the best, the sirup of right 
proportions and boiling hot, and the jars filled to 
the brim. 

To can fruit, pack it in jars ; make a sirup of sugar 
and water, using the proportions for different fruits 
given below; fill the jars three-quarters full with boil- 
ing sirup. Put the covers on without rubbers and do 
not screw them tight. Place the jars, resting on a 
rack or bits of porcelain, in a boiler of tepid water, 




which should reach nearly up to the necks of the jars. 
When the water begins to boil, allow time for cook- 
ing, according to the table given later. Take out the 
jars, remove the covers and fill to the brim with extra 
boiling hot sirup ; put on the rubbers and screw on 
the covers as tightly as possible. If the jars are 
turned bottom upward after securely sealing them, 
an imperfect one will betray itself by allowing drops 
of juice to escape. Pint jars with wide necks are 
convenient to use, as a pint of fruit is usually enough 
for one serving in a small family. If the sirup gives 
out, use boiling water to fill the jars, so that all air 
may be excluded. Canned fruit should be opened 
an hour or more before serving, so that the air may 
penetrate it. 

The amount of sugar to a quart jar of cherries 
should be six ounces ; raspberries, six ounces ; Law- 
ton blackberries, eight ounces; field blackberries, 
six ounces ; strawberries, eight ounces ; quinces, ten 
ounces; peaches, six ounces; Bartlett pears, six 
ounces ; small, sour pears, whole, eight ounces ; pine- 
apples, eight ounces; crab apples, eight ounces; 
plums, eight ounces. 

Use one cupful of water to each quart of small, 
juicy fruits, and two cupfuls of water for large fruits. 
Make a little extra sirup with which to fill up the jars. 

Boil cherries eight minutes, ra.spberries ten, black- 
berries ten, strawberries twelve, plums twelve, Bart 
lett pears (halves) twenty minutes, small pears 
(whole) thirty, peaches (halves) ten, peaches (whole) 
twenty, pineapples (sliced) fifteen, crab apples (whole) 
twenty-five. 

Cherries should be stoned with a silver knife or a 
cherry stoner. Peaches, quinces and pears should be 
pared thinly and evenly, and halved or quartered. 
The stones and skins of peaches can be boiled in the 
water to be used for sirup, and strained before adding 
the sugar. The cores and skins of quinces can be 
used in the same way, making a rich colored sirup. 
Small pears are often canned without peeling. Pine- 
apples should be pared and cut into thin slices which 
are cut into several pieces, or they can be chopped, 
or torn from the core with a silver fork. Plums 
should be pricked with a large needle to prevent the 
skins from bursting. 

Preserved fruit is richer than canned, requiring 
more sugar and less cooking. The fruit should be 
cooked in a porcelain-lined kettle, in the sirup, and. 
then filled into jars. Peaches, pears, plums and 
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quinces are more likely to lose their shape and to 
acquire a different flavor than canned fruit has. 

When ready to fill the jars, wrap a hot, wet cloth 
around the jar, or set it in a pan half full of hot water. 
Fill to the brim with fruit and sirup in equal quanti- 
ties. Put on the rubber and fasten the cover on 
tightly. A large-mouthed tunnel and a glass or tin 
cup are necessary in filling the jars. 

Preserved Cherries. 

Stone the cherries; allow to each pound of cherries 
one-third of a pound of sugar. Put the sugar in a kettle, 
with one-half pint of water to three pounds of sugar. 
Stir until it is dissolved ; when boiling, add the fruit and 
cook three minutes. Seal up in jars. 

Preserved Raspberries, Strawberries, Blackberries 

and Currants. 

Look the fruit over carefully, wash it, if necessary, and 
drain off all water. AUow three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar to one pound of fruit. Place the fruit and sugar in 
layers in a large porcelain bowl and let it stand over night. 
In the morning drain off the juice and put it on the fire 
in a porcelain-lined kettle, boiling it fifteen minutes; then 
add the fruit, and when it boils, skim if necessary, and fill 
into jars. Berries keep their shape better if prepared in 
this way. A thicker preserve, more like jam, is made by 
cooking fruit and sirup together from fifteen to thirty 
minutes. 
Preserved Pineapple. 

Slice or chop the fruit ; allow three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar to one pound of fruit Let it stand over night 
In the morning put it over the fire and let it boil rapidly 
for five or ten minutes and fill into jars. The fmit should 
look clear. 
Preserved Huckleberries. 

Allow one-third of a pound of sugar to each quart of 
berries. Make a sirup with one-half pint of water to 
three pounds of sugar. When boiling, add the berries 
and cook five minutes, then fill into jars. 
Preserved Crab Apples. 

Allow one-half pound of sugar to each pound of fruit, 
and one pint of water to three pounds of sugar. When 
the sirup is boiling, add the apples and cook them until 
they can be pierced with a broom straw. Fill into jars. 
Preserved Peaches. 

Pare the peaches or drop them into boiling water, let- 
ting them stand for two minutes, then the skins can be 
stripped off easily. Drop them, when skinned, into cold 
water to prevent discoloration. AUow three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit, and one cupful of 
water to each pound of sugar. When the sirup boils, 
add the peaches, a few at a time, and cook until tender, 
then put them in jars. When all are done, fill up each jar 
with sirup. Peaches may be halved or used whole ; a few 
stones left in the halves give a good flavor to the preserve. 

Brandled Peaches. 

Prepare peaches as for preserving, adding to the sirup, 
just before filling the jars, one-half cupful of best brandy 
to each pound of fruit. Crawford peaches are considered 
best for canning and preserving, and Morris Whites (both 
must be freestones) for brandied and pickled peaches. 

Preserved Pears. 

Peel and halve the fruit; throw it into cold water. 
Allow one pound of sugar to three of fruit, and one quart 
of water to three pounds of sugar. When the sirup boils, 



drop the pears into it Cook until they can be pierced 
with a broom straw. Fill into jars. 
Preserved Plums. 

Prick the skins with a large needle ; prepare a sirup, 
allowing three-fourths of a pound of sugar to one pound 
of fruit, and one cupful of water to each pound of sugar. 
Cook in the boiling sirup until tender. Fill into jars. 
Preserved Quinces. 

Rub off the down from the fruit; pare, core and quarter 
it Allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit. Cook the cores and skins with water to 
more than cover them. Let this boil ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then strain, and cook the quinces, a few at a time, in 
this wata*, until they can be pierced with a broom straw. 
Lay them on a platter. When all are cooked add the 
sugar, allowing three pounds to each pint of juice. Place 
the fruit in the sirup and keep it at a boiling heat (not 
boiling rapidly) for two or three hours, on the back of the 
stove, until the quinces have a rich, reddish color. 

Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry and Currant 

Jam. 

Allow one pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. Mash 
the fruit, add the sugar and let it stand over night in a 
porcelain-lined kettle. In the morning boil it for fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Seal up in glass jars. 
Green Gooseberry Jam. 

Allow five pounds of sugar to six of fruit. Pick off the 
stems and buds from the berries ; mash them. Cook them 
in a porcelain-lined kettle, boiling for ten minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Add the sugar and boil for three-quarters 
of an hour, stirring often. Seal up in jars or place in 
jelly glasses and cover, like jelly, with paper. 
Preserved Grapes. 

Pulp the grapes and cook the pulp a few minutes until 
soft; strain out the seeds. Weigh skins and pulp and 
allow three-fourths of a poimd of sugar to each pound of 
fruit Boil gently for fifteen minutes. Fill into jars. 
Gingered Pears. 

Allow five pounds of sugar to seven pounds of fruit 
Soak one ounce of green ganger root over night in one 
pint of water. Cut up the ginger and make a sirup with 
the water in which it was soaked. Peel the pears and cut 
them in small pieces. Let them come to a boil in the 
sirup, then simmer gently for four or five hours until the 
sirup is rich and thick. Seal up in jars. 
Sweet Pickled Fruit. 

For each seven pounds of fruit— pears, plums or peaches 
— use three poimds of sugar and one pint of vinegar. Make 
a sirup of the sugar and vinegar. Put into a muslin bag 
one tablespoonful each of ground clove, cinnamon and 
allspice, and let it boil in the sirup, putting it in the jar 
when the fruit is done. When the sirup boils, skim if 
necessary, then put in the fruit, a little at a time. Cook 
until it can be pierced with a straw. Lay in a stone jar. 
Put more fruit into the sirup. When all is cooked, boil 
the sirup ten minutes and pour over the fruit. Pickled 
fruit should be scalded about a month after it is prepared 
and it will keep all winter in a stone jar. Or it can be 
sealed up in glass jars, like pieserved ^it 
Spiced Currrants. 

Allow three and one-half pounds of sugar to five pounds 
of fruit. Put in a muslin bag four tablespoonfuls of 
ground cinnamon and two tablespoonfuls each of groimd 
clove and mace. Boil for one-half hour and keep in a 
stone jar. 
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Menus for a Week. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast, 

Oatmeal. Fish Balls. Pickles. Brown Bread. 

Coffee. Blackberries. 

Dinner, 

Roast Veal. Brown Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 

Baked Cora. Sliced Tomatoes. Spiced Peaches. 

Rye Bread. Fruit Sherbet. Lady Fingers. 

Iced Coffee. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast, 

Creamed Dried Beef. Potato Cakes. 

Brown Bread Toast. Coffee. Melon. 

Dinner, 

<:orn Soup. Cold Roast Veal. Baked Potatoes. 

Beets. Cauliflower with Cream Sauce. Bread. 

Blackberry Pic. Coffee. 

Supper, 

Dropped Eggs on Toast. Rolls. Ice Cream Cake. 

Raspberries. Iced Tea. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast, 

Veal Saut^. Fried PoUtoes. Popovers. 

Coffee. Plums. 

Dinner, 

Veal Soup. Beefsteak. Boiled Potatoes. 

Escalloped Cauliflower. Sliced Tomatoes. Bread. 

Charlotte Russe. Coffee. 

Supper, 

Xettuce and Egg Salad. Bread. Ice Cream Cake. 

Sliced Pineapple. Tea. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast, 

Broiled Halibut Steaks. Creamed Potatoes. Toast 

Pickles. Coffee. Fried Hominy. Maple Sirup. 

Dinner. 

Boiled Chicken, Egg Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 

Peas. Lettuce. Currant Jelly. Watermelon. 

Iced Coffee. 

Supper, 

Veal Croquettes with Peas. Bread. Cinnamon Cake. 

Cookies. Blackberries. Tea. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast, 

^heatlct. Chopped Chicken on Toast 

Coffee. Melon. 

Dinner, 

•Chicken Broth. Roast Beef. 

String Beans. Lettuce. 

Royal Diplomatic Pudding. 
Supper, 
Japanese Salad. Bread. 

Sliced Pineapple. 



Baked Potatoes. 



Browned Potatoes. 
Bread. 
Iced Coffee. 

Cinnamon Cake. 
Iced Tea. 



FRIDAY. 

Breakfast, 

Beef Saut^. Fried Potatoes. Graham Gems. 

Coffee. Pears. 

Dinner. 

Broiled Salmon Steaks. French Fried Potatoes. 

Peas. Sliced Cucumber. Bread. Pineapple Sherbet 

Macaroons. Iced Coffee. 

Supper. 

Cream Toast. Saratoga Chips. Bread. 

Cinnamon Cake. Cookies. Berries. Tea. 



SATURDAY. 
Breakfast, 
Scrambled Eggs. 
Coffee. 
Dinner. 
Cold Roast Beef. 
Beets. Bread. 
Coffee. 
Supper, 
Spiced Salmon. Rolls. 

Blackberries. 



Broiled Ham. 

Toast 

Potato Soup. 
Succotash. 



Hashed Potatoes. 
Melon. 

Mashed Potatoes. 
Custard Pie. 



Cream Puffs. 
leed Tea. 

The recipes in these menus have been prepared 
with special reference to hot weather. Cold desserts 
and fruits are used in preference to rich, hot puddings. 

Fresh vegetables are now in their prime and should 
form a generous part of the summer diet. With so 
great a variety from which to choosei every meal can 
be varied. 

Baked Corn, 

Cut the kernels from six ears of com. Place in a but- 
tered baking dish. Add one-half cupful of milk, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, a little salt, and one tablespoonful 
of butter cut in small pieces. Bake for one-half hour 
until brown. 
Fruit Sherbet. 

One orange, one lemon, one banana, one cupful of 
stewed apricots or peaches, one cupful of sugar, one cup- 
ful of water. Mix the fruit juice and pulp together and 
rub through a wire sieve or potato ricer. Add sugar and 
water and freeze like ice cream. When hard, pack in a 
mold. This quantity makes a quart, and for a larger 
amount the proportions can be doubled or trebled. 

Corn Soup. 

One pint of com (about six ears), one pint of milk, one 
teaspoonful each of sugar, salt, and flour, one-half salt- 
spoonful of white pepper and one tablespoonful of butter. 
Cut the com from the cobs. Break the cobs in pieces and 
put them on to boil, with cold water to cover. Cook thirty 
minutes and strain. There should be about one pint of 
water. Put the com water on to boil again and, when 
boiling, add the pulp and cook fifteen minutes. Add salt, 
pepper, sugar and the milk, which should be boiling hot. 
Blend the flour and butter, add to the soup and cook five 
minutes. Serve at once. (Mrs. Lincoln.) 

loe Cream Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half cupful of but- 
ter, add one-half cupful of milk, then one and three- 
fourths cupfuls of flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Beat well, add the beaten whites of three 
eggs and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in a bis- 
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cuit tin from twenty-five to thirty minutes. Frost with 
icing made by beating two yolks of eggs with pulverized 
sugar to thicken, and adding one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Cut the cake in squares to serve. The icing should be 
put on when the cake is cold. 

Popovers. 

Two beaten eggs, five tablespoonfuls of fiour, one-half 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one and one-half cupfuls 
of milk and a little salt. Mix the fiour and milk smooth 
and add the beaten eggs, butter and salt Bake in hot, 
buttered gem pans or earthen cups, in a quick oven, for 
one-half hour, until the puffs are brown and well popped 
over. These popovers, served with a hot, wine sauce, 
make an excellent dessert. 
Escalloped Cauliflower. 

The remnants of the cauliflower served on Monday are 
used for this dish. Pick the cauliflower apart with a fork. 
Mix it with a cupful of cream sauce and place in a but- 
tered baking dish. Cover with buttered crumbs and bake 
about one-half hour, until brown. 
Charlotte Russe. 

Line a glass dish with lady fingers split in two, or thin 
slices of sponge cake. Whip one-half a pint of rich cream 
till thick. Add one-half a cupful of pulverized sugar and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla or two teaspoonfuls of sherry. 
Pour the cream into the dish and place on the top five or 
six macaroons. Serve very cold. 
Cinnamon Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-fourth of a cupful 
of butter. Add one-half a cupful of milk, one beaten egg, 
one and three-fourths cupfuls of fiour, sifted with two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in a biscuit tin from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. Before placing in the oven, 
sprinkle powdered cinnamon and sugar (granulated) over 
the top. Cut in squares to serve. 
Royal Diplomatic Pudding. 

Dissolve one-half a box of gelatine in one cupful of cold 
water. Add one cupful of boiling water, one cupful of 
sugar, the juice of one lemon and of one orange. Strain 
and allow the jelly to thicken a little Place a layer of 
jelly in a wet porcelain mold, add a layer of sliced banana, 
sliced figs, stoned dates and blanched almonds, then more 
jelly when the first layer is hard, then another layer of 
fruit, and cover with jelly. Set away to harden, and serve 
very cold with whipped cream. One banana, two figs, 
six dates and eight almonds are required. Candied fruit 
can be used also. This jelly should be prepared the day 
before it is needed. 
Japanese Salad. 

Cut the ends from even-sized, ripe tomatoes, remove the 
pulp with a spoon and set the shells in the ice box. Pre- 
pare potato salad with a boiled or mayonnaise dressing, fill 
each tomato shell and place them on a bed of lettuce leaves. 
Pineapple Sherbet. 

One pint of chopped pineapple, one pint of sugar, one 
pint of water, one tablespoonful of gelatine. Soak the 
gelatine two hours in cold water to cover. Add one-half 
a pint of boiling water to the gelatine. Add the sugar to 
the pineapple, with one-half pint of cold water, and the 
dissolved gelatine. Freeze like ice cream. 

Succotash is an Indian dish which the Puritan 
housewives learned to make, and which many of their 
descendants find appetizing. 
Succotash. 

Cook two quarts of lima or cranberry beans for half an 
hour. Drain off the water and add the kernels from six 



ears of com, a little salt and one cupful of water. Cook 
for fifteen minutes, or until the corn is tender. Add one- 
half cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, and serve 
very hot. 
Spiced Sainton. 

Remove the skin and bones from cooked salmon and 
flake it with a silver fork. Heat one cupful of vinegar in 
which several cloves, allspice, and bits of stick cinnamon 
are placed. Put the fiaked salmon in a bowl and pour 
over it the boiling, spiced vinegar. Serve cold on a bed 
of crisp lettuce leaves. 
Cream Puffs. 

Six ounces of flour, one-fourth of a pound of butter^ 
one and one-half cupfuls of water, five eggs. Boil the 
butter and water and stir in the flour. When cool, add 
the beaten eggs, then drop in spoonfuls on buttered tins 
and bake in a quick oven from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Before baking, rub the cakes with white of tgg. Split 
and fill with whipped cream, or cream made as follows : 
Cream. 

One pint of milk, three eggs, one-half cupful of corn- 
starch, one cupful of sugar and one teaspoonful of vanilla 
or lemon extract. Scald the milk, beat the sugar, corn- 
starch and eggs together, and stir into the boiling milk. 
Cook fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring often. When cool, 
add the flavoring. This recipe makes twenty small cakes. 

--Annabel Lee. 



Oriffinal in Good Housbkbbping. 

BAKED HAMS. 

IT is frequently asked why some hams taste so 
much better than others. This would not be 
the case if they were baked, and not boiled 
until all the sweetness was extracted, which is 
generally done in the majority of cases where they 
are found tasteless and discolored. Of course a 
great deal depends upon the quality of the ham, and 
none but the best sugar cured should be selected. 
Here is a good rule for their treatment : 

Make a stiff paste of flour and water, with which 
completely cover the ham. Then place it in a bake 
pan containing a little water, with which it must be 
occasionally basted. It will require about four or 
five hours to bake a ham of medium size in a mod- 
erate oven. The cook must of course use her judg- 
ment by testing it occasionally with a fork. At the 
expiration of that time remove the ham, and the 
entire top can be peeled off like a sheet of leather, 
leaving only the fat exposed, which must be well 
covered with bread crumbs. Return to the oven long^ 
enough to brown, then set aside until cold before 
using, as it is twice as easy to cut in tempting thin 
slices, besides lasting as long again. Bear in mind 
one thing— never cut ham against the grain ; always 
begin in the center, and you will do well. 

^A. D. A. 



OriffUial is Good Housikbbpino. 

MOnON. 
The breath of the tempest it life to the sea; 
How tame were its bosom but for the winds free. 
Motion is life for the mind and the heart ; 
Stagnation is death both to Nature and Art 

^Arthur E. Smith. 
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Oririaal in Good Housbkbbping. 

"BRmO FLOWERS." 
Bring Flowers, the choicest known on earth, 
For the Babe and the hour that gave it birth, 
Bring flowers again for the blushing Bride, 
When she takes new steps as yet untried. 
Bring Flowers, with odors, to loved ones dear. 
To lie on the casket, the tomb and the bier. 
Flowers fragrant with love, fade not with years. 
Flowers warm with affection, and moistened with tears ; 
S]rringas and spiraea, with smilaz to bind, 
The rose and the lily, with ivy entwined. 
And say not that flowers are of ephemeral worth, 
God planted a Garden the first thing on earth. 

—John Wmtworth, 




Oricinal in Good Housbkbepinc. 

JAMES HENBT'S EINFOLE& 
Some of Aunt Betay Jane's Bolei. 

OU see, when I married 
James Henry and started 
housekeeping, I knew 
about as little of house- 
keeping as I did of being 
married. But I knew, or 
thought I did, how a 
house should be kept, and 
I made up my mind to do 
my best at learning how to keep mine so. I think 
my great mistake was made when I confided so much 
of my ignorance to James Henry. Maybe though, he 
didn't need any telling. 

At any rate, he commenced by feeling bad because 
we couldn't have settled in the same town with some 
of his kinfolks. He had more sisters and cousins 
and aunts than anyone I had ever known, and it 
seemed like each and every one of them was a first- 
class housekeeper. 

Now, I improved so that I soon flattered myself 
that I was as good as the next one in that line. 
Anjnvay, my house was always free from dust and 
dirt and was sweet and clean from garret to cellar. 
My food was always good and wholesome and well 
cooked. I did all my own work and had lots of time 
to help James Henry. But he had gotten so used to 
thinking I was a poor housekeeper, and so in the 
habit of telling me of the different virtues and 
peculiar good points of his various kin in that line, 
that it seemed like he never had time to notice my 
improvement. If there was any particular one of his 
women folks that I was more tired of hearing about 
than another, it was his aunt, Betsy Jane Graham. 

James Henry often declared he had never seen her 
equal. No house that he had ever seen the inside of 
was kept so neat as hers. It was run with regularity 
and system. " A day for everything and everything 
done on its day, rain or shine. A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. Things went just 
like clockwork, for all the world," said James Henry. 
Now, I had lived in houses kept about that way, 
and to tell the truth, I'd never felt any anxiety to 
copy after such a style. I believed in rules and in 



having system in running a house, but I didn't 
believe in being a slave to them, and I knew James 
Henry's ways well enough to feel pretty sure he 
wouldn't be any better satisfied than myself, with 
such an ironclad way of living, if he'd once give it a 
trial, so says I to him, one day when he was talking 
Aunt Betsy Jane more than ever, because our kitchen 
clock had run down, 

"James Henry, did you ever live for any length of 
time with your Aunt Betsy Jane ? " 

** Why, no," says he, " you know I was raised up 
with my eldest sister, Mary Lib, but she lived at 
Turner's Point then, not more than half a mile from 
Aunt Betsy Jane's, and I used often to run in there. 
A person doesn't have to live in a house half a life- 
time to know how its kept. 

" Aunt Betsy Jane has regular rules for doing her 
work and she follows them, too. The clocks in her 
house are wound regularly every day. By Gum," 
said James Henry, as he gave a vicious twist to our 
timepiece and hurt his thumb. 

I was just about to tell him that he might as well 
stop tinkering with it, for he wouldn't be able to start 
it again, for the same reason that had made it stop. 
It was worn out. But when James Henry said " By 
Gum," I knew he was getting excited, so I refrained 
from provoking him to wrath. 

But the next day, when all was calm and peaceful, 
says I, " James Henry, let's go and see your Aunt 
Betsy Jane. You know we've had lots of invita- 
tions, and I don't know as we'll ever have a better 
chance of accepting them and paying a little visit to 
Turner's Point." 

" Done," says James Henry, " and you can get a 
few points on systematic housekeeping, while we're 
there, Lucindy." 

That day week found us on the way to Aunt Betsy 
Jane Graham's. Uncle Eben was to the depot to 
meet us and I took a notion to him at first sight. 

I didn't need to get inside the house to see that all 
James Henry had said about its being well kept was 
true. The windows just seemed to glisten, and the 
sidewalk and front porch were as clean as most 
people's kitchens. 

Aunt Betsy Jane seemed to be a nice, pleasant 
woman, but she looked kind of tired and dragged 
out, and there was a dreadfully worried look on her 
face. I asked James Henry about it for I'd never 
heard of her having any particular trouble. 

"Oh," said he, "I guess it's just the housework. 
Aunt Betsy Jane takes a heap of pride in her 
home, and it takes a good deal of care to keep it as 
she does." 

The Grahams didn't have any children but the 
one little girl, Lillie. They had been married a long 
time before she was bom and they set great store by 
her. She was a nice, little thing, but wonderfully 
quiet and old-fashioned. For my part, I don't like 
to see children so quiet and sedate. It doesn't seem 
natural like. 
Well, I surely never thought when I started with 
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James Henry to visit his kin, who were strangers to 
me, that I'd have to watch him the way I did to keep 
him from disgracing himself. My! the way he did 
actl I suppose Aunt Betsy Jane thought he lived 
just anyhow when he was to home. 

The first night we were there, after supper. Aunt 
Betsy Jane invited us into the parlor. It was a lovely 
room and I knew it wasn't used for common, for I 
noticed her spreading out some newspapers on the 
carpet where the most walking would be. Men never 
do notice such things, and I suppose much couldn't 
be expected of James Henry, for he never believed 
in having anything in our home that was too nice to 
use, but I should have thought he knew enough of 
Aunt Betsy Jane's way to keep him from making such 
a goose of himself as he did. For what did he do but 
pick up everyone of those papers and fold them up, 
just like he thought they were there by accident I 
saw Aunt Betsy Jane flush up, but she didn't say 
anything for she was a wonderfully polite woman. 
So neither did I. 

But when he started out to smoke it was too much. 
I saw Uncle Eben look at Aunt Betsy Jane and she 
looked at her curtains. 

Says I, " James Henry, don't you know any better 
manners than to smoke in Aunt Betsy Jane's parlor ? 
A good housekeeper never allows that when she has 
lace curtains." 

James Henry looked sort of foolish and Uncle 
Eben turned it off by asking him to go out on the 
back porch and have a smoke with him. 

You see, to home, I always let James Henry smoke 
wherever he wanted to. Not but what I agreed with 
most of the women that smoking was a bad habit, 
but it was the only bad habit James Henry had and he 
seemed to enjoy it so much that I hadn't the heart to 
say anything. And then, I always felt that our house 
was his home as well as mine, and that if sitting 
down in a big chair in our best room and having a 
good smoke, was one of the home comforts to his 
mind, why, I wasn't going to let my lace curtains in- 
terfere with it. I always kept up good ventilation 
and I never could see that it did them much harm. 
But I knew no such doings could be in Aunt Betsy 
Jane's house. Then when we started for bed, James 
Henry came near getting into trouble again. We 
had the best spare chamber to sleep in and it was all 
fixed up fine. "Lots of gimcracks around," says 
James Henry, and with that he was for tumbling 
right in on Aunt Betsy Jane's pillow shams. 

"For goodness sake, James Henry," says I, 
" haven't you got a bit of sense ? Do let me get those 
shams off before you fix them for the washtub." 

"Shams," says James Henry, "I thought they 
were trimmed up pillow slips." 

They were the finest and most fancy pillow shams 
I had ever seen ; but, you see, James Henry wasn't 
used to such things. I never believe in making up a 
bed with anything too fine to use. I change my pillow 
slips often enough to keep them always looking nice, 
and then the bed is ready to tumble into anytime. 



If that room looked nice at night it looked still 
nicer in the morning ; it was so sweet and clean. I 
tell you it was a real surprise to me when I saw it all 
turned out and Aunt Betsy Jane sweeping away at it 
as if it hadn't been swept in a month. 

James Henry allowed it was a shame for her to be 
making work for herself, but she said she made it a 
rule to sweep all upstairs every Friday, dirty or not. 

Saturday the rest of the house had an overhauling. 
It seemed like Aunt Betsy Jane had a fair dajr's work 
done before any of the rest of us were stirring. 

It rained hard that day, and what did I see but my 
James Henry just rubbing his feet on the mat at the 
back door and then walking right into the kitchen^ 
rubbers and all. 

Of course, Aunt Betsy Jane never said a word, but 
I noticed that Uncle Eben and Lillie stopped and 
took their rubbers off on the porch, every single time 
they came in. 

Aunt Betsy Jane certainly did have her husband 
trained down splendid. I'm sure I never could suc- 
ceed that well with mine, if I was to try. Why, that 
man just seemed to walk around on his tiptoes, and 
as for the little one, I never saw a child to equal her. 
She was for all the world like a little woman. Didn't 
seem to me though, that she ever felt real happy. 
Seemed like she was always afraid she might get out 
of place or make herself untidy. 

I did wish James Henry would take pattern from 
them while he was under the same roof, for I could 
see he was a constant trial to Aunt Betsy Jane, and 
goodness knows he kept my nerves on edge. But 
men never seem to notice those little things, and I 
suppose, being so many years since he had visited 
there and had gotten so used to the one way at home* 
that there was some excuse to be made for him. 

I finally got him off in a comer and told him about 
it. He said he didn't see, so long as he used the door 
mat, why he should take off his rubbers before 
coming into a kitchen with a bare floor. 

But he did, all the same, after that. 

We were busy people when we were at home. Sun- 
day was our only idle day. It was literally a day of 
rest with us, and we had gotten into the habit of 
taking things pretty easy on that day. We mostly 
slept a little late, contented ourselves with one church 
service and took time to read up a bit. James Henry 
was a great sleepy head when he could afford the 
time, and that Sunday morning nap had grown to 
be a habit with him, so it came hard on him when we 
were called up to breakfast the same time as usual. 
But it seemed that Aunt Betsy Jane made it a rule for 
all the household to attend church twice on Sunday 
and Sunday school in the afternoon. 

It kept us all pretty busy, and Lillie cried a little 
in the afternoon because she was sleepy and wanted 
to stay home and take a nap. I don't believe any of 
us enjoyed the evening services very much. I'm sure 
Aunt Betsy Jane didn't. I could tell that by looking 
at her. For my part, I didn't see how she could. 

It had been a real warm day and we had had our 
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three regular meals— the dinner an extra fine one. I 
had tried to help along with the wotk, but I could see 
she always looked kind of nervous when I did that, 
as if she was afraid I wouldn't do things right. One 
of Aunt Betsy Jane's rules was to go to bed at ten 
o'clock, and I don't believe James Henry had ever 
been so glad in his life to hear the clock strike 
that hour. He tumbled into bed so quick I hardly 
had time to take the shams away. He laid back with 
a deep groan. 

Says I, "what's the matter, James Henry? Are 
you in pain ?" 

" No, Lucindy, " says he, " only dog-gone tired. 
By Gum." 

"Oh," says I, "that's nothing. You've got a good 
night's sleep before you." 

He was sound asleep before I finished, and I 
wasn't long in following his example, for, to tell the 
truth, that Sunday had seemed less like a day of rest 
than most any working day I had ever put through. 

Sometime in the dead of the night, it seemed to 
me, we were roused up by a loud thump on the door. 

" Burglars," said James Henry. 

" Fiddlesticks," says I. " Burglars don't take the 
trouble to knock before they come in. I suppose 
someone is sick. The child, most likely ; she's looked 
peaked all day." 

All this time I was getting up and trying to find my 
way to the door. After stumbling over a chair and 
knocking down a few pieces of bric-a-brac, I reached 
it. Sure enough, when I opened it, there stood 
Aunt Betsy Jane. 

Says she, " I've come to see if you have anything 
for the wash ?" If she hadn't been all dressed and 
her sleeves rolled up, I should have thought she was 
walking in her sleep. 

"For the wash," says I, "what are you going to 
do with them in the middle of the night ?" 

" It's not the middle of the night," says she, look- 
ing at me sort of reproachfully, " It's three o'clock in 
the morning and I always make it a rule to have my 
first boil out before breakfast." 

"Well, I made a light and picked up what few 
pieces we had and gave them to her. When I got 
back to bed James Henry was saying something in a 
low tone of voice, but he didn't answer when I spoke 
to him, so I made up my mind 'twas his prayers. 
" Forgot them, most likely, last night," says I, " on 
account of being so tired." 

When we went down to breakfast it was raining 
again, real hard, but, sure enough, Aunt Betsy Jane 
was putting out her first boil. 

"For goodness sake," said I to Uncle Eben, as he 
stood watching her from the kitchen window, " why 
in the world is Aunt Betsy Jane standing out there in 
the rain, hanging those clothes up ? They can't dry 
until it clears up anyway, and she'll get her death 
of cold." 

" That's what I've been telling her," said Uncle 
Eben, " but it's no use. It's her rule to get them out, 
rain or shine, and Betsy Jane would rather break 



down her health anytime than break one of her 
rules." 

I just made up my mind to help her that day and I 
did. She didn't stop me ; I suppose she was afraid 
of offending me, but she followed me with her eyes 
and looked sort of fretted ; as though she felt bad 
because she couldn't do all the work at once herself. 

It really seemed to me as if she used some sort of 
magic, as it was, to get through as much as she did 
in one day. I felt like it was altogether too much 
work for three people, even to keep the house shining 
as hers did. 

When I saw her stand in that hot kitchen the next 
day and iron, iron, iron, 'till she looked like she'd 
drop down, I couldn't help but wonder where in the 
world all the clothes came from. When she put the 
sixteenth white apron of Lillie's on the bars, says I, 
"Aunt Betsy Jane, when does that child soil that 
many aprons? Does she wear them to sleep in? 
Seems to me like she's neat enough to do with 
three a week." 

" Yes, Lucindy," says she, " Lillie is real neat. I 
never let her play in the dirt as the other children do, 
but I make it a rule to give her two clean aprons a 
day, whether she needs them or not." 

Uncle Eben had a fine team and we'd been out 
driving every day since we'd been there, except Sun- 
day, but we'd never yet been able to get Aunt Betsy 
Jane to go along, for although she worked so fast 
she always had sewing or knitting, or something of 
the kind to fill in the spare time with. She was 
never idle. 

I wondered what James Henry thought of that. 
He never would go on a pleasure trip unless I was 
with him. He said he wouldn't enjoy it a bit if he did. 

I felt pretty sure Uncle Eben was the same way. 
He always looked sort of wistful like and sorry when 
Aunt Betsy Jane refused to go, but he never said 
much of anything. I suppose he was used to it. 

Wednesday was a lovely day. We were going 
home the next day, and I thought surely Aunt Betsy 
Jane would spare time from her work that one day to 
go along with us to the Black Rock road. 

We were to start at nine, but by that time she was 
up to her eyes in baking. 

, The kitchen was more than hot and she was just 
surrounded with all sorts of decoctions and concoc- 
tions. Dough raw and dough cooked. Fruits of all 
kinds and spice of every nation. 

" Surely, Betsy Jane, you're coming along to-day ?" 
said Uncle Eben, poking his head in the back door. 
" It's what I call down right sinful for anyone to stay 
inside of four walls such a day as this, unless the 
Lord's laid them by the heels on a bed of sickness." 

" Eben," says she, " it seems to me that if you'd use 
your eyes a little, 'twould save your tongue a sight 
of running. Does it look as if I was going along ? 
You just take Lillie and all have a good time." 

I felt sorry for Uncle Eben ; he looked so disap- 
pointed. But he didn't say anything. 

"Men mean all right, mostly," said^Aunt Betsy 
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Jane, when he'd gone to bring the horses around, 
" but they don't seem to have much sense about some 
things. Now there's Eben. He's as good as gold, 
but I'll warrant he'd expect to go right on eating 
bread every day without ever having a baking day in 
the house." 

" But for goodness sake, Aunt Betsy Jane," said I, 
" how much more are you going to bake ? Seems to 
me you have enough there already to feed a sur- 
prise party." 

" Do you think so ? " says she, " I'm not half through 
yet We're all hearty eaters, and I make it a rule to 
bake just so many loaves of bread and cake and so 
many pies and cookies, every Wednesday." 

I hated to go away and leave her there in that hot 
kitchen, such a beautiful day, but I knew there'd be 
no use in urging her. I had found out that all I had 
heard about her ironclad rules was truth and that the 
half had never been told. 

The next day was Aunt Betsy Jane's mending and 
sewing day, but she was going to spare time to go 
with us to the depot. We were to leave the house at 
ten but she had all her work done, Lillie, spick 
and span in clean white clothes, and was all ready 
herself when Uncle Eben brought the horses round. 
There was the nicest kind of a lunch put up for us, 
too. She did seem to brighten up wonderfully when 
we got out in the fresh air, and Uncle Eben acted 
like he was in his courting days again. 

** Yoii ought to keep Aunt Betsy Jane out all day 
and give her a good drive," said James Henry, 

you've got her now and you can't tell when you'll 
get her again." 

But Aunt Betsy Jane spoke right up quick and 
says, " Oh, no, there's a pile of sewing waiting for 
me, and I'll go right home from the depot." 

I looked at Uncle Eben and he looked at me. 
His eyes twinkled, and says he, " It would be a 
pretty risky piece of business to jump out of this rig 
while Jim and Ned are going at the rate they are now." 

The last thing James Henry and I saw when we 
looked back from the car window, was Aunt Betsy 
Jane's tired, worn face. 

" I'll warrant there won't be any sewing done to 
Grahams to-day," said James Henry. *' Eben means 
to make a day of it, and goodness knows that poor 
woman needs a little rest. She looks fit to fall in 
her tracks." 

Says I, " James Henry, how would you like to see 
your wife looking that way ? " 

"Not for the finest kept house in the land, little 
woman," said he. 

The first thing James Henry did that night when 
we reached home, was to draw a big chair up to the 
parlor window and have a good, comfortable smoke. 
He smoked more that night than I had ever known 
him to before at one sitting. I had all I could do to 
get him up at nine the next morning, although I had 
never known him to sleep later than seven o'clock 
before. 

We've been home again nearly three months, and 



twice during that time have I forgotten to wind the 
parlor clock, but not a word have I heard from James 
Henry about any of his kinsfolk's housekeeping. As 
for poor Aunt Betsy Jane and her " rules " he makes 
no remarks. Neither do I. I make it a rule never to 
take advantage of a person or to throw up unpleasant 
things, but there's one thing my mind is made up on, 
the very next time James Henry mentions the 
housekeeping of any one of the rest of his kinsfolks, 
that moment do I pack up and take him to visit her. 
We have standing invitations, and I know of no bet- 
ter way to make him appreciate my humble efforts 
in that line. 

^^^^^^__^^^_ —Kate White. 

Original in Good Housekeeping. 

LOOKIN' BACKWARDS. 

Settin' here so kind a lonely, 

Gazin* out across the way, 
Nothin' there to look at, only 

What I see most every day, 
Houses jest like one anuther, 

Towerin* up four stories high, 
Nice enough, but then I'd ruther 

See a good sized bit o' sky 
Like the sky so blue an' soft an' 

Fleecy like. How I'd enjoy 
Seein' it ez I did often 

When I was a growin' boy. 

When I was a happy youngster, 

Laughin'-like at earthly ills, 
Livin' on th' farm amongst th' 

Dear New England rugged hills. 
Wish't when I wake up some momin' 

I ked find mjrself again 
In the house what I was bom in, 

Sleepin' side o' brother Ben. 
How the ol' straw bed 'ud rest me, 

Sleepin' through 'ithout a break; 
I dunno tho' but I'd jest be 

Satisfied to lay awake. 

Wonder ef there's many changes 

In the place 'et I ked see ? 
Guess the thing 'twould seem mos' strange is 

Me, the boy that ust to be. 
There was our ol' scup that hung there 

On the ellum tree, where I 
Lots o' times have set an' swung there, 

Waitin' fer the cat to die. 
Went to school then, 'cept in hayin', 

Books I someway didn't love, 
'Member mother kep' a sayin' 
" Hurry I it's a quarter of I " 

Ust ter call myself ill-treated 

When I had to fetch the cow, 
Guesn I know how more 'n sweet 'ud 

Be a ramble like that now. 
I kin almos' smell th' clover 

Freshenen' th' momin' breeze. 
Not much like th' smells all over 

City streets like sech ez these. 
Suthin's set my eyes a winkin'. 

Does occasionally when 
I set down an* git a thinkin' 

'Et I was a boy again. 



--An Old Boy. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

BETHLEHEM IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Some of tht PeculiaritieB of an Old Morayian Town. 

SEVERE cold contracted in the early win- 
ter, had left me with an obstinate and lin- 
gering cough; to quote the old epitaph, 
" physicians were in vain," and at length, 
the piercing east winds of our New England 
spring led me to seek a change of air. So it 
happened that the month of April, 1861, found 
me with a young lady friend making a iirst ac- 
quaintance with the city of Philadelphia. 

The first week or ten days was spent most pleas- 
antly in sight seeing; the weather was delightful, 
people were kind, and we entered heartily into the 
plans made for our entertainment. 

Then the war cloud burst, and every other interest 
was swallowed up in the one absorbing desire to hear 
the last news from Fort Sumter. In a day the whole 
city blossomed out in the national colors ; the busi- 
ness streets were ablaze with bunting in every con- 
ceivable style of decoration, and the store windows 
of every sort displayed the red, white and blue in 
their various wares. It became a popular fad to col- 
lect envelopes adorned with different patriotic de- 
signs, which seemed to grow spontaneously every- 
where. To so great a height did the public feeling 
rise that any firm which did not show the Union col- 
ors was liable to be mobbed by the excited populace. 
The hitherto quiet streets were filled with squads 
of recruits drilling day and night; regiments from 
all the surrounding country passed through the city 



Bethlehem from South Side of Lehigh River. 

on their way to Washington ; drunken men, and reck- 
less boys with firearms filled the streets ; wild rumors 
of all sorts came from " the border ; " and the place 
in its excitement became no longer a quiet refuge for 
invalid strangers. Women and children were hastily 



sent out of town, and hearing of a pleasant summer 
resort in the Lehigh valley, we speedily transferred 
ourselves thither. 

" O, little town of Bethlehem ! " When I hear that 
line of Phillips Brooks' carol, it is not the birthplace 
of our Saviour of which I think, but the quaint little 



Morariaa ** Brothers'' Hoase, Adjoining the Old Church. 

Moravian town of the same name in the northern 
part of Pennsylvania. Settled at Christmas time in 
the year 1741 by a band of German Moravian mis- 
sionaries, it still retained, after one hundred and 
twenty years, enough of its old-world simplicity to 
make it a most unique and enjoyable place. 

South Bethlehem, on the south side of the Lehigh 
river, had, even then, its mines and its foundries, its 
manufactories and modern hotels, but crossing the 
river through a covered bridge we emerged upon a 
narrow, hilly street, paved with round cobblestones ; 
then over another bridge from which we looked down 
upon the canal boats as they passed through the lock, 
and further onward and upward until we reached a lit- 
tle village as quaint and foreign as if it had been trans- 
planted bodily from over the sea. The names upon 
the houses and stores were German, the women in 
the doorways talked to their neighbors in German, 
and the children at play in the streets used the same 
language. 

The " Sun Tavern," a neat and comfortable house, 
has sheltered many notable persons. John Adams, 
in his letters to his wife, speaks of meeting Washing- 
ton and Franklin there, while transacting some im- 
portant public business during the Revolution. 

(The mention of Washington reminds me that I met 
at Bethlehem a most interesting old lady, then more 
than ninety years old, who had frequently seen and 
talked with the first President. I wish I had written 
down at the time her recollections of the great man. 
I asked her which of the pictures commonly seen was 
most like him ; she said there was a small colored 
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print representing him and Lady Washington sitting 
at a table, with Nellie Custis and her brother stand- 
ing beside them, and this picture was to her mind a 
better likeness than any of the larger and finer en- 
gravings.) 

In the center of the town a large and flourishing 
female seminary founded in 1785 by the Moravians, 
was for many years patronized principally by wealthy 
southern families. At the time of my visit this semi- 
nary was in a greatly disturbed condition ; many of 
the pupils had been suddenly called home, and those 
who still remained were in a state of insubordination, 
defying public opinion by displaying the Confederate 
flag at their windows, and showing their Southern 
proclivities in every way which their girlish ingenuity 
could devise. 

Although so foreign in many respects, the town 
was still sufficiently loyal to the American govern- 
ment to send from almost every house a son or father 
to the front. Early one morning, as I looked down 
from my chamber window I was startled to see in the 
dim light the figure of a man hanging from the lamp 
post before the hotel, but, in answer to my shocked 
inquiry, the chamber maid informed me that it was a 
straw-stufiEed effigy of Jeff Davis. 

The ancient church was a large and plain edifice, 
with a sweet-toned organ built by members of the 
society, and with an open cupola (or dome supported 
by pillars) where a band of trombonists discoursed 
the sweetest and softest music upon every church fes- 
tival day. When any member of the community died, 
the fact was announced to the villagers by strains of 
melody from this tower. At sunrise on Easter morn- 
ing the whole society march from the church to the 
burial ground for worship preceded by this band. 

This church was used as a soldiers' hospital during 
the Revolution. Here the wounded Lafayette was 
nursed by the Moravian sisters, and here Pulaski re- 
ceived the banner which Longfellow's poem has im- 
mortalized, though the poet drew largely from his 
imagination, for the Moravian ** sisters " were never 
"nuns." 

One Sunday I attended a "Love Feast" at the 
church. Printed programmes in German were scat- 
tered about. There were prayers and an address, 
also in German, after which came vocal and instru- 
mental music of the highest excellence, both in se- 
lection and execution ; the organ was accompanied 
by an orchestra of violins and trombones, and some 
old German chorals were sung by the congregation 
in the heartiest and most delightful manner. During 
the music, coffee and large figure-8 shaped cakes were 
handed around to the entire congregation, church 
members and guests sharing alike. 

In the earliest days of the settlement the society 
was communistic, and the large stone houses adjoin- 
ing or near by the church are still called respectively, 
the " Brothers' " and the " Sisters' " houses ; but they 
were used when I saw them as homes for persons 
who had outlived their families, or their capacity for 
active work; the peculiarity was that no idea of 



charity seemed associated with them ; every one who 
wished or needed the shelter was entitled to it, and 
took it without apparently any loss of independence. 

The people seemed to be born musicians ; every 
little cottage, however plain or bare, had its musical 
instrument, and little children learned to play as 
much as a matter of course as other children learn 
to read and write. There was a Philharmonic So- 
ciety, which gave frequent concerts, of which every 
member was a native of Bethlehem, and, in many 
cases, their parents or grandparents were members of 
the same society before them. 

I saw one thing here which I have never seen else- 
where. In a certain place stood a cluster of very 
large and very old trees. Every branch of every tree 



Old Moimvian Burying: Ground. 

held rooks' nests. All day there was more or less of 
noise and movement there, but at nightfall the rooks 
swooped down in black clouds upon the trees, and 
the cawing and chattering was deafening until they 
finally settled themselves for the night. 

It would take too much space to tell of the delight- 
ful mountain rambles through acres of azaleas and 
rhododendrons in full bloom, the white blossoms of 
the dogwood trees making the hillsides look like vast 
orchards in flower ; of the little railway lying close be- 
side the river bank, which was used exclusively for 
the loaded coal cars from the mines above ; of the 
limestone water which coats the wells and the cook- 
ing utensils, or of the many peculiarities and strange 
traditions of the people. 

One might easily pass the old burying ground, when 
the grass is tall, without knowing what it was. The 
graves are in long rows, and upon each grave lies a 
small, square marble tablet, all exactly alike, whether 
for young or old, rich or poor. The men are laid on 
one side the broad, central path, and the women on 
the other, and persons are buried in the order of their 
death, without regard to family ties, so that to find any 
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grave it is necessary to know the date of the death, 
and follow back until reaching the required year. 

Of course the farthest corner, where the earliest 
graves were made, is the most interesting. Here 
many of the fruits of the early missionary labors are 
gathered. There were many inscriptions like these : 

" Samuel, a Delaware boy, died 1746," and " , a 

converted Indian, died in the wheat harvest, 17—." 
In the very next grave to a negro or an Indian may re- 
pose the wisest or best of the church members, but 
nothing marks the difference in their station in. this 
life. Standing beneath the tall, old trees and looking 
over the long lines of uniform mounds with their sim- 
ple tablets, one realizes as never before the leveling 
power of death. 

I have never seen the town since that pleasant sum- 
mer. It may be that the so-called " march of improve- 
ment " has invaded its quiet precincts, but whatever 
else may have been touched, I feel certain that this 
spot at least—" God's Acre "—will be held sacred. 

^Marian Guernsey, 



Oriffinal in Good Houiekbspinc. 

THE LENTIL. 



Original in Good Housrkbbping. 

HOUSEWIFE'S POEIL 

For the luve o£ mercy t>ake I 
Sally Ann has burnt the cake. 
Folks are comin' from the town, 
And the house is up-side-down. 
All the supper will be late, 
(Tis too bad to make 'em wait,) 
But what can a woman do, 
Cleanin* house and bakin* too. 

O, the trials of this land, 
Not a soul to lend a hand. 
And the parlor carpet, more, 
Hangs across the line, outdoor. 
Dust and dirt, in great profusion. 
Scrubbing, rubbing, all confusion I 
Guess the company, when they cum, 
Will jest wish they*d staid to hum. 

Fly around there, Sally Ann, 
'Mongst the folks, there comes a man. 
And you know, as well as me. 
What a frettin' lot they be. 
Never know'd a day like this, 
Cleanin' house is enough bliss. 
But when bakin' comes in, too. 
Mixed with company,— //^//^^m/ 

Pans and kettles, brooms and chairs. 
Trip me over unawares ; 
Cat and dog, beneath my feet. 
Do not make my temper sweet. 
Helter, skelter, here and there, 
Books and nick-nacks everywhere, 
As I fuss and sigh and frown, 
'Specting company from the town. 

Hark I The joltin' wheels I hear 
Of a wagon drawin* near ; 
Mercy sakes I Why, Sally Ann, 
Surely '^Is that dreadful man 
Comin' here all stark alone I 
No, its father comin* home. 
Well, I never,— they aint cum ; 
All this fuss for nuthin',— hum I 

— Florence Montgomery. 



IntcrMtinf Partieiilan Oonotmiiig a Ytgttabl* 
WbiOh, l^hile Beinf Somewhat XxtonaiTaly Va^d ia 
Yorticn Lands, ia But Little Known in Tbia Country. 

VALUABLE food, little appreciated 
in English-speaking countries, is the 
lentil. It is a plant of the leguminoscB 
family to which beans^ peas and 
lupins belong. In the New England 
states, beans are a staple article of 
) diet, and any member of the same 
family might seem entitled to a wel- 
come proportionate to relationship, 
were it not that one member of a family is often 
found worthy of esteem while another is not a de- 
sirable acquaintance. It is necessary, therefore, to 
judge individuals and foods either by personal expe- 
rience or by the experience of reliable persons who 
are familiar with all the facts. 

In the case of lentils, we must go back many cen- 
turies to find their first friends, and we shall then see 
that their renown has only grown with time, and that, 
in one respect at least, they are superior to beans 
and peas as articles of diet. 

A food may be defined as anything which sustains 
vital activity and repairs the waste of organic life. 
As is well known, there are two distinct classes of 
foods, viz. : those which contain nitrogen, called 
" nitrogenous," and those which do not, named " non- 
nitrogenous." While it is true that all vegetables 
contain some nitrogen, the amount existing in all 
those which are not " leguminous "—that is, having 
their seeds in pods — is so small as to render them for 
practical purposes non-nitrogenous. Nitrogen is the 
great source of bone and muscle, and nobody can 
remain in good health for many weeks if he does not 
consume it in some shape or form. The amount of 
nitrogren existing in the various vegetables varies 
between about four per cent, in potatoes and about 
twenty-four per cent, in Egyptian lentils. The supe- 
riority of lentils over all other vegetable foods con- 
sists in the excess of nitrogen, beans and peas con- 
taining a somewhat smaller amount than the much 
neglected food to which this paper refers. 

Lentils are of many colors and of many sizes, the 
varieties of the former being black, red, yellow and 
green, while they measure from three to eight milli- 
metres (one millimetre is equal to .03937 of an inch), 
according to the variety. 

About one-sixth of the food of the working people 
of Egypt is composed of lentils and, in addition, 
large quantities are exported, the quantity sent out 
of the country amounting to some 9,000 tons. When 
we remember that each pod contains only two 
seeds, we can realize what an immense crop must 
be raised over and above what is needed for home 
consumption. 

The Egyptian farmers raise lentils for the same 
reason as the Irish peasants grow potatoes, viz. : be 
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cause from time immemorial it has been the custom 
to use this particular vegetable as the staple article 
of diet. 

Lentils are not cultivated to any great extent in 
France, in consequence of the prevalence of a fly 
which destroys the seeds, thus making the cultivation 
of the plant difficult. The consumption of imported 
lentils, however, is very large. 

In Germany the lentil crop is considerable, and, 
while it is largely used as forage for cattle, all classes 
of the community take advantage of the inexpen- 
siveness and the highly nitrogenous property of this 
food. 

The Russian peasants are fond of lentils, but up 
to now they have not understood their cultivation. 
The government is now taking measures to distribute 
seed, and good results may be expected. 

The natives of India eat lentils prepared with 
various aromatic herbs which are believed to pre- 
vent flatulence — a complaint which leguminous veg- 
etables are often accused of producing. I feel 
confident, however, that this indictment cannot be 
sustained. 

The Egyptian lentils are said to be the most highly 
nitrogenous, after which come the Austrian, grown 
chiefly in Bohemia. The export of the latter, never- 
theless, has fallen within the past twenty years from 
Ave thousand tons to six hundred tons. The cause 
of this decrease may be the fly pest, or it may be due 
to the tariffs of importing countries. 

At present, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
American-grown lentils are only valued as forage, 
either the straw alone or the unthreshed plant being 
utilized. But Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, the eminent 
economist, has induced the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington to take an interest in the dissemi- 
nation of information concerning the growth and 
uses of lentils, and there is, I think, a strong prob- 
ability that this cheap and valuable food may come 
into general use in the United States. 

I now turn to the cooking of lentils. They may 
be boiled and served like peas ; that is the custom in 
this country, where the dried vegetable is used. The 
most satisfactory plan seems to be to soak them in 
cold water all night and then to boil them for as long 
as may be necessary, perhaps for an hour and a half. 
The Austrian .system of cooking lentils appears to 
be that of boiling, fried onions and butter being 
afterwards poured over them. The Germans often 
mix lentils with sauerkraut, and they also partake 
of them in the form of soups, both thick and clear. 
It must be remembered, of course, that during 
the process of cooking, dried lentils swell to a very 
considerable size, and a few ounces make a large 
dishful. 

In France, where cooking is perhaps more scien- 
tifically carried out than in any other country, lentils 
are ground into flour, this flour being then made into 
bread ; it is also made into porridge. In America we 
sometimes see clear soup with lentils in it, and they 
are sometimes eaten baked, like beans. In taste 



they somewhat resemble dried green peas, though 
they possess a distinct flavor of their own. 

It does not seem to be generally known that many 
of the patent foods, such as ** Revalenta " and " Er- 
valenta," are nothing more than lentil flour sold at a 
high price. Some of the other foods, for dyspep- 
tics also, are only a mixture of barley flour and 
lentil flour. 

A word as to the price of lentils. In no case 
should more than ten cents per pound be paid for 
them, and as they are often sold mixed with peas, 
as well as with dirt, care should be exercised in 
purchasing them. In London, the wholesale price 
of split lentils is not above twelve shillings (about 
$S) per loo pounds. Split peas would, in England, 
be more than double this price, although their food 
value is not quite equal to that of lentils. In this 
country, where the demand for the latter vegeta- 
ble is small, eight cents per pound seems to be the 
usual price. 

Lawrence Irweii, 



OrigiuU In Good Houibkbbping. 

PICE AND NICK. 

THE season for picnics is near at hand, and to 
most people are delightful occ^isions. To 
hear, some fine morning, a cheery voice on 
the piazza sing out, " If you want to go for 
a day's outing down the river, be at the boat landing 
at half-past nine. Do not forget the big coffeepot." 
In great eagerness we pick up the necessary articles 
for the occasion, don hat and wrap, and start. A 
fair wmd quickly takes us to the fishing grounds, 
where we soon catch the fish (an important desid- 
eratum), then select a desirable spot to land to build 
a fire and cook the fish, not forgetting the big coffee- 
pot filled with its aromatic contents. To sit on the 
ground in true primitive fashion and enjoy the re- 
ward of our labors is so delightful. ** The fish tastes 
smoky, did you say? Not a bit of it. Did you 
ever eat anything at home that began to taste so 
good 1 " The open air, the merry company, the extra 
exertion, all conduce to a good appetite, and we 
would willingly live more days in this delightful fash- 
ion than we now do. 

As we sat one evening recently around the open 
fire, arranging the details for our first picnic. Uncle 
John said : ** I have just read a little story about the 
origin of picnics which I will relate to you, as it is a 
little interesting: It is not long since the first of 
these parties took place, somewhere about 1800. In 
those days when such an entertainment was proposed, 
it was the custom for those who intended to be pres- 
ent to draw up a list of the articles needed in order 
to have a good time, then the list was passed around 
and each person picked out the name of the article 
he would furnish, which was then nicked off the list. 
From these two words //V/^^^ and nicked these out-of- 
door parties were first known as a pick and nick, 
then as a picnic." 

—Pen. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

A FIELD OF DAISIES. 
Away and away on every side, 

The wide fielda billowed in gold and white ; 
Tens o£ thousands of daisies fair 

Looked up and welcomed the sunshine bright 
But the farmer leaned on his hoe to rest, 
And muttered frowningly, '* 111 be blest 
If ever I see such a spreadin' pest I " 

His wife was bustling to and fro. 
Making the guest-rooms " spick-and-span," 

Decorating with muslin and scrim, 
And the ever present Japanese fan. 

Then she threw her apron over her head. 

And out for a '* posy " of daisies sped ; 
'* The boarders '11 like 'em I " she breathless said. 

The " boarders " came, and with " Ohs " and *• Ahs " 

Greeted the fields where the daisies trooped ; 
And they plucked them for belt and breast and hair. 

Then threw them down where they faded and drooped. 
And they fell in the dusty wagon track, 
Where the clumsy oxen drew cart and rack. 
And their trampled beauty came not back. 

But the little daughter wandered forth 

Under the branching apple trees 
That bordered the field, and lived all day 

With birds and flowers and whispering breeze ; 
And the daisies listed her prattle sweet, 
And told her stories for fairies meet. 
Such as only the daisies can repeat. 

And the poet dreaming beneath the trees. 

Half in shadow and half in sun, 
As the drifting clouds moved overhead, 

Lived with the daisies till day was done ; 
And they wakened thoughts that in liquid rhyme 
Carried the soul of the summer time 
To an exile lone in a dreary clime. 

— Minnie Leona Upton, 



Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

CLAMS AND GRABS.* 

Choioe Summer Delicaoiei which may be Used in a Oreat 
Variety of Ways. 

N the summer season, when the 
oyster is not a universal favor- 
ite, as it is during " the months 
with an r," its place is to a large 
extent, and very acceptably, 
taken by the clam, which in fact 
makes a very good substitute. 
It may even be served raw on 
the half-shell, for which Little 
Neck clams are considered the 
best, and the smaller they are the better, as being 
more tender and delicate in flavor. The most con- 
venient and satisfactory way of coaxing clams from 
their shells, for the purpose of cooking them, is by 
the use of steam. Scrub the shells with a brush, and 
wash them in several waters. Have a small quantity 
of boiling water in a kettle fltted with a steamer. 
Place the clams upon the steamer and cover the 

*An adaptation by a Good Housekeeping representative, after 
interviewing the Kitchen Queen of a popular New England Seaside 
Summer Resort. 




kettle. As soon as the shells open, the clams may 
be removed. The liquor should be strained through 
a fine cloth. The clam is too well known among 
housekeepers to need further laudation ; but a few 
recipes, gleaned from various sources, will doubtless 
be welcomed. 
Creamed Clams. 

Chop fine steamed clams, and for each cupful have a 
cupful of cream sauce. To make this sauce, melt in a 
spider one tablespoonful of butter, stir in an equal amount 
of flour, and add half a cupful each of the clam liquor and 
of cream. Season to suit with cayenne pepper and salt, 
adding the latter very carefully by taste. Cook until it is 
smooth and like a thick cream, stirring all the time. 
Place small cubes of toasted bread on a heated platter, 
add the chopped clams to the creamed mixture and turn 
it over the toast, serving immediately. 

New England Clam Pie. 

Take a quart of clams, chop them slightly, and cook 
them in the juice which has been saved in taking them 
from the shells ; if that is not sufficient in quantity, adda 
litde water. Line an earthen dish half way down the 
sides with a rich pie crust, and place in the middle of the 
dish a small teacup, inverted. Around it put a layer of 
clams ; cut four boiled potatoes into cubes, and of these 
place a layer above the clams; season with a little salt 
and pepper and a few drops of onion juice, dredging with 
flour. Repeat until the dish is filled. Add the clam juice, 
cover with a thin sheet of crust and bake in a quick oven. 

Stuffed Clams. 

Steam from their shells two dozen clams, pick out the 
meat, and cut it very fine. Put in a frying pan two table- 
spoonfuls of lard and one onion chopped fine, frying until 
the onion becomes a light brown. Add three fresh 
tomatoes chopped, or four tablespoonfuls of canned to- 
matoes, a pinch of mace, a dessertspoonful of vinegar, 
salt and pepper to taste, and the minced clams. Add two 
well-beaten eggs, and at once remove from the fire. Fill 
the clam shells with this mixture, rounding well over the 
top ; cover with fine bread crumbs and a few small bits of 
butter, baking in a hot oven for ten minutes. 

Roast Clams. 

Wash the clams, drain them in a colander for a few 
minutes, then lay them in a large dripping pan and put the 
pan into a very hot oven. As soon as the shells begin to 
open the clams are cooked. It requires from seven to 
ten minutes to roast them. Have a covered dish hot and 
drop the clams into it as soon as they are taken from the 
shells. Spread over them the mustard cream sauce 
described below, and serve at once. 

Mustard Cream Sauce. 

Put a cupful of milk over the fire in a double boiler, 
when boiling gradually stir into it three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one of flour, and one teaspoonful of dry mustard 
that has been beaten to a creamy mass. Season with salt 
and pepper and return to the fire, cooking for three 
minutes, when it is ready to serve. Thin slices of brown 
bread, buttered, should be served with clams dressed with 
this mixture. 

Clam Fritters. 

Make a batter with a pint of flour into which has been 
sifted a level teaspoonful of baking powder ; add a cupful 
of sweet milk, nearly as much clam liquor and a couple of 
eggs beaten light. Beat hard until it is a smooth batter, 
then stir in two dozen clams chopped fine. Have plenty 
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of lard in the frying pan and allow it to become hot ; put 
in the batter by the spoonful and cook slowly. When 
one side is brown, turn the fritters and brown the other 
side. The batter may be cooked on a griddle like pan- 
cakes, if preferred. 
Clam Bisque. 

Chop fine twenty large clams, put them into a pint of 
cold water with one onion, bring to a boil and boil for 
thirty minutes. Having strained the mixture through a 
colander, return it to the fire. Cream two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour, and gradually add a pint of milk. 
When the clam broth is at the boiling point, turn in the 
milk and flour, stirring all the time. Season with salt and 
a little cayenne pepper. Beat the yolks of four eggs till 
light and stir into them one pint of cream, adding all 
quickly to the boiling soup. Stir for a moment, remove 
from the fire, and serve immediately. The egg mixture 
must not be allowed to cook more than a couple of 
minutes or the mixture will curdle. 

Soft-shelled crabs are a great luxury, being closely 
related to the lobster, but much more delicate. It is 
a curious fact that a majority of those used in the 
large cities of this country are shipped from a single 
small town on the eastern shore of Maryland— a place 
with less than 500 inhabitants. The pastime of 
"crabbing" is a very pleasant and gently exciting 
one, when pursued as a diversion; but the actual 
business of gathering the delicate crustaceans is a 
much more prosy occupation. They are packed for 
shipment as soon as taken from the water— usually 
on a bed of sea grass, covered with a sprinkling of 
crushed ice. In this manner, although very delicate 
for shipment in the ordinary way, they can be sent 
long distances in good condition. Their delicate 
nature will be better appreciated when it is said that 
the sudden stopping of an express car will often kill 
them ; that a clap of thunder will frighten them to 
death ; and that a sunbeam shining through glass 
will kill every one it touches. It will follow that the 
fiesh of so fndl a creature must be delicately treated 
in order to be at its best Here are a few recipes 
which may be found desirable : 

Fried Crabs. 

Clean and dry the crabs, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and roll in flour. Put them into a generous amount of 
melted butter in a hot frying pan and brown them on both 
sides. When done place them on a hot dish, add a little 
lemon juice to the butter in the pan and strain it over the 
crabs. Sprinkle them with chopped parsley and garnish 
with slices of lemon. Or the crabs may be dipped in 
beaten eggs and then in cracker dust and fried in hot fat 
They should be served with a tartare sauce. 

Crab Patties. 

Put over the fire in a saucepan a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and when melted add the same quantity of flour, and 
cook for a little time, stirring all the while. Then slowly 
add a cupful of milk, and stir till the sauce is perfectly 
smooth. Remove the pan to a cool part of the stove, stir 
in the beaten yolks of two eggs and salt and cayenne 
pepper to the taste. Break into small pieces enough 
boiled crab meat to fill a cup, add it to the mixture and 
stir gently until the eggs are set, being careful not to break 
the pieces of meat. Have the patty shells hot and fill them 
with the mixture. 



Crab Salad. 

Pick the crab meat into small pieces, and let it stand in 
a cool place for an hour with French dressing over it 
Then drain and mix with a highly seasoned mayonnaise 
dressing. Serve in crisp lettuce. 
Deviled Crabs. 

Boil a dozen good sized crabs, and remove the meat, of 
which there should be a pint Have the shells washed 
and wiped dry. Mix together a level tablespoonful of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of butter and a teaspoonful of 
mustard. Put a cupful of milk or* white sauce in a sauce- 
pan, and when it boils stir in the creamed mixture and let 
it cook for three minutes. Take it from the fire and add 
the prepared crab meat with a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
saltspoonful of cayenne pepper and a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. This will fill nine of the crab shells, heaping 
them in the center. Cover them with crumbs; then 
sprinkle over them tiny bits of butter ; arrange the shells 
on a baking dish and place in a hot oven. They will 
brown in about ten minutes. Cover a platter with parsley, 
place the shells on it aad serve immediately. 
Stuffed Crabs with Mushrooms. 

Remove the meat from eight harge sized boiled crabs, 
wash the shells and lay them aside. Measure the crab 
meat, and take half the quantity of mushrooms, cut into 
pieces. Put into a small saucepan a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of butter and a teaspoonful of finely chopped onion. 
When the butter is melted, add a tablespoonful of flour 
and gradually stir in a cupful of milk, with salt and 
cayenne pepper to taste. ' Rub through a sieve the yolks 
of three hard boiled eggs and add to the mixture with the 
crab meat and the juice of half a lemon. Take from the 
fire and stir in the cut mushrooms. Fill the shells with 
this mixture, covering the tops with crumbs and bits of 
butter, put in the oven and brown as for Deviled Crabs. 
Broiled Soft-Shelled Crabs. 

All soft-shelled crabs are prepared for cooking by bend- 
ing back each side point, and removing the spongy 
substance found inside, called the gills, then the sand bag, 
found under the shell below the head, and the intestines. 
Wash the crab in cold water, dry, and it is ready for use. 
Melt in a deep pie plate half a cupful of butter, add to it 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and some cayenne pep- 
per. Sprinkle the crabs with salt, then roll them in the 
melted butter and dredge with dry flour, shaking ofiE all 
that will not adhere. Place the crabs on a fine wire 
broiler and cook them over a clear, hot fire for eight 
minutes, turning them often. Serve with cream sauce. 
Cream Sauce. 

Rub together until smooth and creamy a heaping table- 
spoonful of butter and a level tablespoonful of flour; then 
stir in a scant cupful of white stock. Place the pan over 
the fire and let the sauce simmer for ten minutes. Season 
with salt and pepper, and add the yolks of two eggs beaten 
with a gill of cream. Place the pan containing the sauce 
in another of boiling water and stir for three minutes ; add 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice, strain and serve. 
Crab Creole. 

Rub a stewpan with a little garlic, and put in two 
ounces of butter. Chop fine three small onions and two 
green peppers from which the seeds have been removed; 
add them to the butter, seasoning with salt and cayenne 
pepper. Cover closely and steam for ten minutes ; add a 
large tomato cut into pieces, and stew slowly till the 
tomato becomes soft. Then add a teaspoonful of flour 
and two and a half cupf uls of cream or rich milk ; cook 
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for a few moments and add the meat of two small 
crabs picked into pieces. Serve hot on squares of but- 
tered toast. 
Crab Gumbo. 

Fry two tablespoonfuls of flour in one of lard till the 
Hour is browned but not burned. Chop an onion and a 
potato, and add them with thyme, parsley, salt and red 
pepper to the taste, frying for a few minutes. Put in 
eight hard crabs that have been scalded and cleaned, add 
three pints of boiling water, and boil the whole for half 
an hour. When ready to serve, rub a teaspoonful of 
powdered sassafras to a paste, with a spoonful of butter, 
stir this into the soup until well mixed through it, then 
pour into a tureen and serve with rice. The sassafras 
must be added just before the dinner is to be served, as' it 
spoils by standing in the pot. 
Crab au Gratln. 

Pick out the crab meat in as large pieces as practicable 
and lay it in a buttered dish. Make a thick gravy by put- 
ting into a spider a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
When the butter is hot stir in flour enough to make it very 
thick, then add gradually a cupful of hot stock. Let the 
sauce cook for three minutes and then thin it with about 
half a cupful of cream. Season to the taste with salt« 
cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of sherry, and Wor- 
cestershire sauce enough to color well and flavor highly. 
Pour the sauce over the crab, sprinkle the top with cracker 
crumbs and bits of butter, baking in a hot oven till of a 
golden brown. 
Crabs a la St. Laurent 

Put in a saucepan a tablespoonful of butter, and when 
melted stir in an equal quantity of flour. Add slowly half 
a cupful of white stock, stirring all the while to keep it 
smooth. Add half a cupful of cream, cook until the sauce 
thickens; then stir in a cupful of boiled crab meat and 
two tablespoonfuls of Parmesan cheese. Season highly 
with salt and cayenne pepper, and after the mixture has 
simmered for a few minutes add two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry. Meantime, have pieces of bread toasted, cut in 
circles and buttered. Spread them thickly with the 
mixture,* sprinkle grated cheese over the top and place 
them in a pan, setting in a very hot oven long enough to 
melt the cheese. Serve at once, garnished with parsley or 
water cress. 

Oriffinml in Good Housskbbping. 

THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 

Nt£A/^Tht black domino of day. 

Popular -<4jrj— The wild flowers of music. 

Gesticulation — The dots over the i*s of speech. 

Praise — Give me rhubarb and I will give you senna. 

Phrenology — The physical geography of the cranium. 

Persuasion — Polite contradiction. Not so blunt as 
**you lie" but often its equivalent 

Politician — A 'cross between a caterpillar (that crawls) 
and a chameleon (that changes color). 

Poet—Axi architect of castles in Spain. He lives in the 
clouds, but sometimes does not get higher than a garret 

The Past—The bric-a-brac of life. Not always orna- 
mental or useful, but it has its associations that cling to 
it still 

Nerves — The strings of the violin of caprice, making 
sweet harmony or jangling discord as fancy tunes the 
strings and wields the bow. 



Orifinal in Good Housskssping. 

APPLES. 

" Fruits that swell in Sunny June, 
Which redden in the August noon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky." 

ICKING up apples," barring the 
I little episode that had promi- 
nent place on the life-stage of 
action in the days following the 
planting of the Garden of Eden, 
has ever been one of child- 
hood's pleasures, while the no 
f more difficult performance of 
"picking up potatoes" has 
often been considered a punish- 
ment of more or less severity 
and discomfort From bud to blossom the apple- 
bearing tree is a delight to the eye and a dispenser 
of sweet smelling savor to the olfactories; from 
blossom to fruitage a means of hopeful fruition to the 
toiler in the vineyard of bread-winning duties and 
effort among fields of industrial achievement ; from 
fruitage to harvestings and from harvestings to 
the time when 

***** Young eyes o'erflow with mirth 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth." 

And when culinary contemplation grows weary of 
discussing the subject of puddings, pies and pre- 
serves—baked, stewed and roasted, fried, dried and 
even " evaporated "—all along the way from orchard 
to the household, from gathering basket to preserv- 
ing kettle and upper shelf kitchen pantry receptacles, 
the apple tree is not only respected but revered, and 
its fruit partaken of freely and with thankful hearts 
to the giver of all good for such a universally 
acknowledged blessing as the apple. And though it 
may be green or ripe, sweet or sour, big or little, red, 
yellow or green, any shape or color, any name or 
kind, even to the aromatic wayside wild apple, all 
have their faithful devotees and gratified consumers. 

When green and weighted bending boughs, 
Droop and swing gently to and fro, 

The housewife quiedy sits down, 
And waits for the fruit to grow. 

When ripened seeds at last have place. 
When the skin well filled with meat, 

When the coat is off and the core is out. 
There's something good to eat. 

When pared and cored, when sliced or stewed, 

Into a pulpy golden mass, 
Food fit for the gods is cooked of brewed, 

Delicious homemade apple sauce. 

The cooking school lessons for " Making Much of 
Apples," which follow are fished out of the sea of 
printers' ink with a "selected" hook: 
Apple Meringue Pudding. 

Peel and quarter four pints of tart apples. Place over 
the fire in a saucepaa two cupfuls of hot water and one 
large cupful of granulated sugar. When the sirup is boil- 
ing hot put in the quartered apples, adding the juice of a 
lemon. Cover closely and let boil slowly twenty-five 
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minutes. Skim out the apples and place in a shallow dish, 
heaping the fruit in the center. Let the liquor boil down 
quickly and pour over the apples. When the pudding be- 
comes cold beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth and 
add four large tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Pile 
the meringue roughly over the apples and place the dish 
in the oven and brown lightly. Serve with sauce made as 
follows : Place over the fire in a double boiler one quart 
of milk, leaving out a cupful to moisten a tablespoonful 
of cornstarch. When the milk boils stir in the cornstarch 
and a little salt. Beat the yolks of four eggs light and add 
one cupful of sugar; mix and gradually stir into the 
boiling milk ; let cook a moment and remove from the 
fire. Stir the custard occasionally, and when cool flavor 
with vanilla. 
Apple Batter Puddlner. 

Pare and core six apples and place them closely together 
in a buttered dish. Sift over them half a cupful of sugar, 
adding a cupful of water, cover and bake until tender. Re- 
move, and when partly cool, pour over them a batter made 
of five large tablespoonfuls of fiour, a pinch of salt and 
one teaspoonful of baking powder sifted together. Into 
this mixture stir one tablespoonful of melted butter and a 
pint of milk, afterwards adding three well beaten eggs. 
Pour the mixture over the apples, return to the oven and 
bake quickly. Serve with a liquid sauce. 
Jellied Apples. 

Put over the fire in a saucepan a pint of water, two cup- 
fuls of sugar and the juice of a lemon. Peel, quarter and 
core tart apples enough to make two quarts, and when the 
sirup has boiled ten minutes put in the apples and cook 
slowly until tender, putting in at one time only as many 
apples as may be cooked without crowding. Take them 
out with a wire spoon and spread on a dish. In the mean- 
time, have cooking half a package of gelatine in one cup- 
ful of cold water, and when the fruit is cooked remove the 
saucepan from the fire and add the soaked gelatine to the 
sirup, stirring until it is dissolved. Place the saucepan 
in a basin containing ice water and stir until cold. Put 
the cooked apples into a mold and turn the thickened 
sirup over them, and set in a cold place to harden. Serve 
with sugar and whipped cream. 
Grandmother's Apple Sauce. 

Fill a small stone crock with sour apples that have 
been pared, quartered and cored. Turn over them a pint 
of sugar, dissolved in a cupful of water. Cover the crock 
closely and place in the oven, when tea is over, and let 
remain imtil the next morning. The flavor and color of 
the apples are quite different to those stewed over the fire. 
Apple Dessert, No. 1 . 

Cut bread into thin slices, then cut into strips an inch 
wide. Butter a plain mold, dip the strips of bread into 
melted butter and arrange them on the bottom and around 
the sides of the mold, letting the pieces come close 
together or overlapping. Fill the center with a sauce 
made of tart apples stewed until tender, then cut into 
pieces and season with butter, sugar and bake in a hot 
oven half an hour. Turn it out on a fiat dish and serve 
with a liquid sauce. 
Apple Dessert, No. 2. 

Peel tart apples and cut them in half across the fruit. 
Take slices of bread and cut them round with a biscuit 
cutter the size of the apple. Dip them in melted butter, 
dust with sugar and place in a baking pan. Cut the apple 
into slices an inch thick, remove the core and lay the 
rounds on the prepared bread, sprinkle with sugar and 



put a piece of butter where the core had been removed, 
place a smaller slice of apple over this one, again dust 
with sugar and fill the center with marmalade or sweet- 
meats of some kind. Place in a brisk oven and bake until 
the fruit is soft. Serve hot with sauce. 
Apples for Luncheon. 

Peel and core as many medium size tart apples as 
desired. Place them in a baking dish and add half a cup- 
ful of water. Place the pan in a hot oven, and when the 
apples become heated sprinkle over each one sugar 
enough to form a coating and bake until soft Prepare a 
sirup with one cupful of water, half a cupful of sugar, a 
spoonful of lemon juice and a little of the grated rind. 
Blanch and chop fine almonds enough to make two table- 
spoonfuls; have the same quantity of chopped raisins, 
and cut into bits two dozen candied cherries ; add these 
to the other ingredients. Place over the fire and when 
the sirup becomes hot draw to the back of the stove and 
cook slowly thirty minutes. When the apples are baked 
take them from the pan and set close together on a pretty 
dish, taking care not to break them. Fill the centers 
between the apples with pieces of the cooked fruits and 
pour over them the hot sirup. Serve the apples cold with 
whipped cream piled around them. 
Apples Served with Celery. 

Use a highly flavored apple, Spitzenburg, if it can be 
obtained. Peel and cut the apples into cubes, and have 
as much crisp celery cut fine as you have fruit. Sprinkle 
them with salt and mix together with a little mayonnaise 
dressing, spreading it thickly over the top. Garnish with 
the white leaves of celery, scattering a few pecan nut 
meats over the dressing. Serve cold. 
Enerltsh Apple Ptes. 

Pare half a dozen or more medium-sized apples, core 
them, and place in a saucepan with one cupful of sugar, a 
little of the juice of a lemon and water enough to cover 
the fruit. Cover the pan closely and stew gently until the 
fruit is tender enough to allow a broom splint to pierce 
them. Line a baking dish about two inches deep with 
very thin, rich pie crust, and on this dish place the 
steamed apples, being careful not to break them. Fill the 
center of the apples and around them with peach or orange 
marmalade. Cut narrow strips of pie crust and place over 
the top, crossing them in the form of diamonds and bake 
in a quick oven. Serve with whipped cream if desired. 
Pickled Apples. 

Take out the flower of the apples; stick about three 
cloves in each ; add an ounce of mace and an ounce of 
ginger— the preserved or candied ginger is the best that 
can be obtained at this season— a lemon and three pounds 
of sugar to each quart of vinegar. Boil the apples in this 
sirup, which should just cover them till tender. Do not 
use too tart apples. 

Good Housekeeping. 



Selected for Good Housekeeping. 

SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Guilt is always jealous. 

Men fear death, as children to go in the dark. 

Loneliness is not good for anyone.— F. F. Montressor. 

If a man knew when things would be dear, he need be a 
merchant but one year. 

Human companionship counts for very much in life, 
but their is no doubt that the sharpest corners must always 
be turned alone.— F. F. Montressor. 
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NO GEAPE UPON THE DOOR. 

No cnpe upon the door, my friends, 
No crape upon the door ; 
For when with flying feet I go 
To meet with friends of other years. 
And some good hours of converse know, 
Before the last gray guest appears, 
Belated, cold, before the glow 
That friendship kindles there, 
Twere sad to chill our social talk 
With thought of those upon my walk 
Who pause my half-swung gate before. 
Of that black doth become aware 
And laugh or jest no more. 

No crape for me, the whirling years 

That bring their round of toil and change, 

That mock the hopes of weaker men 

With seeming loss and death, may range 

Unheeded by the souls that dare. 

And when at times grief*s night shuts down, 

Tis but dim eyes that fail to see, 

Tis but our doubts that cloud the way, 

Nor lost, the orbs of perfect day. 

Or radiant loye still shining free. 

Or friendship's stars, though spite of fears 

Our little world of sense turns round. 

No crape upon my door, good friends. 

To still the pulse of joy. 

Nor yet in hall or silent room, 

Should cross or crown within the gloom, 

In woyen blossoms mark the place 

Of that worn coat I use no more. 

Nor question sad of silent space. 

Or vainly listen at death's door 

To hear a yoice come back from me ; 

But let your steady voices blend 

In quiet strength, nor doubt that I, 

With buoyant spirit still defy 

The touch that earthly forms destroy. 

And of old weakness makes an end. 

—a J^, Washbum^ 



Original la Good Housekeeping. 

SALADS AND SANDWICHES. 

For Smmner Sociability. An AU-the-year-ronnd Comfort 

and Onlinary ConTenienee. 

^UMMER seems the one time in the year 
when salads and sandwiches are appropri- 
ate for almost any occasion. Luncheons, 
picnics, teas and dinners, are scarcely com- 
plete without one or the other. In the long days 
' most foods seem far too solid. In their being 
appetizing and daintily made lies most of their 
virtue. It is worth while to acquire the art of 
making salads and sandwiches. Sidney Smith was 
famed for his salads, compounded with his own hands, 
so much so that the recipes or formulas for them he 
sometimes wrote out for his friends in charming verse. 
Herewith are given a few formulas for both salads 
and sandwiches, but although one cannot emulate 
the gifted gentleman above quoted, and present them 
in poesy, they will be found none the less fresh and 
appetizing, and many of them have never been ac- 
quainted with type before. 
One of the most important points in a good salad 




is the dressing. The Jews invented salad dressing 
to disguise the taste of certain bitter herbs used at 
passover. Since then the salad has gradually de- 
veloped into the dainty dish of to-day. It has been 
suggested that it takes four people to make a salad— 
a miser to dole out the sugar, a spendthrift to pour 
on the oil, a sage to apportion the seasoning, and a 
maniac to stir. 

Lettuce is an excellent foundation for a salad ; its 
own mild flavor readily incorporates itself with meats, 
fowl, fish and v^etables. Besides it is a garnish 
which adds much to the attractiveness of the dish. 

A salad must always be served daintily. A pretty 
dish and some kind of ornamental garnish seems es- 
sential, besides contrasts of color are desirable when 
it can be accomplished without sacrificing any other 
of the qualities of the compound. In winter, hot 
salads are often desirable, but in summer one of their 
chief attractions is their being ice cold. As salad 
dressings are of so much import, I will give a few 
that will serve for most salads. 

Columbian Salad Cream. 

One-half pint of thick, sweet cream, two hard boiled 
eggs, one tablespoonf ul of vinegar, one lemon, three table- 
spoonfuls of salad dressing, one pinch of sugar, dry mus- 
tard and pepper, each the size of an English pea, salt to 
taste, making the mixture a little more salt than seems 
necessary, so as to prevent having to resalt all the different 
articles dressed with the cream. Make in a soup plate 
with a wooden or silver spoon, rub smooth, and gradually 
moisten into a paste, beginning with a few drops of the 
cream, the mustard, pepper and sugar ; then add the salad 
dressing, thoroughly mixing it all. To this add the yolks 
of the eggs which have previously been rubbed perfectly 
smooth. Now add the rest of the cream, stirring as little 
as can be, not to be lumpy. Next stir in the vinegar, then 
the strained lemon juice, and lastly the salt. Now slice 
the whites of the eggs into rings and drop in, and put the 
mixture on ice until wanted. This cream may be botded 
for a picnic dinner, and is invaluable to the housekeeper 
because of its varied uses. • It may be used for chicken 
salad, for sliced tomatoes, for sardines, for lettuce leaves, 
for canned turkey, for fresh or pickled shrimp, in fact for 
almost everything that is made into a salad. 

French Mayonnaise. 

The yolks of six raw eggs; beat very light and add 
slowly, drop by drop, a gobletful of best olive oil ; beat 
until it thickens, take the yolks of six hard boiled eggs, 
mash them and mix with a teacupful of weak vinegar, an 
even tablespoonf ul of mustard salt, one of red pepper, one 
of sugar, one of salt, and mix all together. Put on the 
fire a skillet, melt a piece of butter the size of a walnut 
pour into the pan all the above (including both raw and 
cooked ti^z mixture) and, stirring carefully, let it come to 
a brisk boil and thicken slighdy. Remove and place in a. 
glass jar. 
Dreselner for Meat or Fish Salads. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs with three tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil thoroughly, then add eight tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, two of French mustard, butter the size of a small 
t:^^ two teaspoonfuls of salt, one of ground pepper, one 
of sugar, and two of celery seed. Put all of these ingre- 
dients into a double boiler and cook like custard. When 
it begins to thicken, stir in the whites of the four eggs 
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beaten to a stiff froth. When cold, and jmt before using, 
add one-half a teacupful of thick cream. 

Summer Salad. 

In a salad bowl put first a layer of fresh, crisp water 
cress, then a layer of thinly-sliced cucumbers which have 
been soaked in cold water for fifteen minutes, then a tea- 
spoonful of minced chives, then another layer of cucum- 
bers, and around the edge a light border of cresses. When 
ready to serve, pour a French dressing over it and toss it 
over until well mingled. This is a nice salad to serve with 
broiled fish. 

Green Bean Salad. . 

Pour the liquor from a pint of well cooked string beans, 
and lay them upon a towel to drain perfectly. Dress with 
a salad dressing made as follows : Grate a teaspoonf ul of 
onion, mix it with an equal quantity of lemon juice, a 
heaping saltspoonful of salt, and one of powdered sugar, 
a level saltspoonful each of pepper and dry mustard, and 
a tablespoonful of salad oil. The sugar may be omitted. 

Olive Salad. 

On a small platter arrange two light cup-shaped leaves 
-oi lettuce for each person, and in these leaves put a border 
of radishes cut in thin slices, and in the center put a table- 
spoonful of shredded olives. Mix one teaspoonful of salt, 
one saltspoonful of paprika, half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
six tablespoonf uls of salad oil and three of vinegar at the 
table and pour it over the salad as it is served. 

Banana Salad. 

Put into a small bowl the yolk of one tgg^ one saltspoon- 
ful of salt, and half a teaspoonful of powdered sugar. Stir 
in oil slowly until one cupful has been used, adding two 
tablespoonf uls of lemon juice as needed to thin it Color 
a teaspoonful of the dressing with a tiny bit of prepared 
green-color paste, and then stir this into the whole, using 
only enough to give a pale tint of green. Just before 
serving add two tablespoonfuls of thick whipped cream. 
Cut four bananas twice lengthwise and then cut each piece 
into quarters, put two small lettuce leaves together, lay 
several pieces of banana on the lettuce and cover with the 
dressing. Arrange these portions on a large platter and 
garnish with the tiny center leaves. 

A New Chicken Salad. 

One quart of chicken cut into dice, two large cucum- 
bers, one can of French peas ; chop the cucumbers and 
let drain, turn the peas into a colander, let cold water run 
over them for a minute, and then dry in a cloth ; just be- 
fore serving mix all together and cover with mayonnaise 
dressing. This salad is far better than when made with 
chicken and celery. 

Salad m Jelly. 

First make the plain lemon jelly, using a little less sugar 
than usual. Fill bottom of the salad dish with a little of 
the jelly and set on ice. When hard, set in the salad dish, 
on top of the jelly, a bowl large enough to fill the desired 
amount of salad, and fill the bowl with ice; pour jelly 
around until almost reaching the top of the bowl. When 
the jelly is hard remove ice from the bowl and fill with 
warm water for a moment only ; then remove bowl from 
jelly, being careful not to break the jelly. Make any of 
the ordinary salads, such as chicken, shrimp, veal, lobster, 
or nice red tomatoes sliced with a little green mixed in 
here and there ; lettuce will do nicely. Place the salad in 
the space left in the jelly and cover salad with remaining 
jelly. After it has become a little hard, set aside in an ice 



hofx. When wanted, set dish in warm water a minute and 
torn salad on a platter. Have a mzy wmsMe dressing: 
ready to serve with it Remember, in raakvng this salad, 
the bottom of the dish will be the top when turned out 

Sandwiches should be made thin, and can be cut 
in any ^ape desired (diamoiid-shaped ones are nice), 
and they may be cut around with a biscuit cutter 
after the bread is cut in slices, the remnants being 
utilized for stuffing meat, etc- Where anything sour 
is used in the filling, it should not be placed between 
the slices until just before the sandwiches are to be 
used. 

Five O'clock Tea Sandwiches 

With a five o'clock tea, one wants a thin, delicately fla- 
vored sandwich. Cut your bread thin, and shape as fancy 
dictates after the crust is removed. Butter smoothly and 
lay on a damp cloth until ready to use. For a filling,^ use 
boiled ham, hard boiled eggs and artichokes (pickled) in 
equal proportions. Cut the ham with a pair of sharp 
scissors into long threads, and slice the pickle into thin, 
round slices. Mix a dressing of mustard salt, pepper, 
vinegar, and celery seed and add a raw egg. Boil, and 
when it begins to thicken remove from the stove. Mix 
lightly and spread. Tie the two slices together with a 
white ribbon. 

Olive Sandwiches. 

Boil lour eggs hard, and chop fine with olives. Remove 
all the seeds of the olives and add the jske of one lemon 
to moisten, salt to taste, and spread between slices of thin 
bread. 

Fish Sandwiches. 

Remove the skin and bones from a boiled white fish 
and shred with the fingers. Add one tablespoonful of 
grated cheese, two tablespoonfuls of sweet cream and a 
hard boiled tgg chopped to small pieces^ mix in a bowl, 
adding salt to taste, spread on the buttered slices oi 
bread, and shape to suit the taste. 

Sweet Pickled Beet Sandwiches. 

Boil the beets in a porcelain kettle until tender, place 
them in cold water and remove the skin. Cut in thin 
slices and pour over them the following mixture : One 
cupful of vinegar, and half a cupful of sugar, one-half a 
teaspoonful of cloves (ground). Pour over the beets, cover 
until used for the sandwiches. Cut the slices thin from a 
loaf of aerated bread, butter with good, fresh butter, and 
spread the slices of beet, place the slices of bread together 
and trim. 
Veal Sandwiches. 

One pound of boiled veal cut fine, with three eggs, and 
half a cupful of sweet cream ; salt to taste, and spread be- 
tween the slices of buttered bread. 

Calves' Brains Sandwiches. 

The brains should be perfectly fresh. Wash in cold 
water without breaking; parboil for about ten minutes in 
a quart of boiling water, salted, to which half a teacupful 
of vinegar has been added. When done throw the brains 
into very cold water; this blanches and hardens them. 
Remove all strings, and put a tablespoonful of butter into 
a frying pan, gently sautd the brains for about ten min- 
utes, cooking them a delicate brown. Add salt, pepper, 
and a pinch of mace. Remove from the fire, and when 
perfectly cool chop fine. Mix with them the yolk of a 
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boiled egg, pulverized, and half a cupful of cream, spread 
between slices of rye or brown bread, and trim off the 
crust with a sharp knife. 
Cottafire Cheese Sandwiches. 

Take cheese that is perfectly fresh, and add to it about 
one-third of the bulk of rich cream ; stir it in thoroughly. 
Have soaking in lemon juice some large, fiat leaves of 
lettuce, spread the slices of bread with butter, then with 
the lettuce leaves and spread again with the creamed 
cheese ; place together and trim to the desired shape 

^An Old Contributor, 



Onginal in Good Housbkbbping. 

IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER: 

That if one is situated so they cannot have ice, they 
can keep butter or milk cool, by putting in tight covered 
dishes and sinking them in a box of sand, and then wet- 
ting the sand with cold water, and covering over tight. 
Those camping out, or tenting on the beach, can cool but- 
ter by this method. 

That the coffeepot should be washed, rinsed and dried 
every morning, and the brown deposit that accumulates 
on the inside should be removed every day, if one would 
have clear, not muddy coffee. 

That one family makes their coffee by pouring into the 
earthen pot some boiling hot water from the teakettle, let- 
ting it stand a moment or two while the coffee is being 
ground, then pouring it out, putting in the dry coffee, 
pouring the desired quantity of boiling water on, setting 
on the front of the range for a moment or two, just to let 
it boil up once, then putting it on the back part to stand 
ten minutes, then a teacupful is poured out and poured 
back into the top. This settles it, and after standing five 
minutes more it is pronounced ready, and goes into the 
warmed cups, which are filled one-third full of hot, creamy 
milk, and then the coffee filled in. 

That if one gets a slight bum in cooking, baking soda 
moistened is a good thing to use. Cosmoline is good too. 

That if table cloths and napkins are stained with 
peaches, berries, pears, coffee or tea, before being washed, 
they should be spread over a small tub, pouring boiling 
hot water through the stains. Have plenty of it and do 
not be discouraged if the stain does not start at once. 
Try, try again. Then wash as usual. Of course the 
fresher the stain, the easier it will come out. 

That if you have a greasy spider to clean, warm it 
slightly and wipe it with a piece of newspaper, before 
washing. Then put in a little pearline or dissolved soap, 
adding the hot water, and it wiUxlean easily. 

That if one is building a house, be sure that the sinks 
are built high enough so that one can stand erect when 
washing dishes. It makes quite a difference in one's feel- 
ings, when through with dish- washing, whether one has 
to stoop or stand straight 

That if we can have a screen door to the pantry cup- 
board, the air can get in, but the flies can't. 

That if a fruit jar with a screw top like Mason's refuses 
to open, turn the top down in a basin of water (hot) and 
let it remain a few moments, and then try it. I have suc- 
ceeded a number of times with this method. Glass stop- 
pers may be removed from bottles the same way, when a 
strong arm could not start them beforehand. 

— il/. /. P. 



Orifinal in Good Housbkbbping. 

VIOLETS. 

On my mantel now they stand, 
Fairest blooms in all the land. 
With their touch of nature's grace, 
And an almost speaking face, 
Some in blue and some in white, 
Sure they are a dainty sight, 
On my mantel now they stand. 
Fairest blooms in all the land. 

And I would some child shut in, 
Mid the city's mighty din, 
Might their wondrous beauty know, 
In the meadow where they grow. 
Nestled in the waving grass, 
While the winds above them pass, 
Opening all their petals wide, 
To the joyous summer tide. 

Oh I would some child shut in, 
Mid the city's mighty din, 
Might their wondrous beauty know^ 
In the meadows where they grow. 

-/ B, M, Wright. 



Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

HOUSEHOLD LAMPS. 
Their Selection, Care and Keeping. 

these days, when the use 
i kerosene lamps is so 
early universal, some- 
ling about the care of 
lem and the best kind 
) buy may be of interest 
) the readers of Good 
[ousEKEEPiNG, even 
lough experience with 
lem is so extended as to 
ake it seem almost use- 
ss to bring forward any- 
ling in relation to this 
subject. But so long 
as lamp explosions oc- 
cur we know that there 
is ignorance or care- 
lessness, or both. 
Kerosene gives the clearest, best and most healthful 
light at our command, even electricity not equaling 
in steadiness and purity, and besides it is much 
cheaper than any other artificial light. 

Use only the best oil. Cheap oil is not only more 
expensive in the end but unsafe. If an inexpen- 
sive lamp is required, have a metal container by 
all means, and sacrifice a little of the decorative 
value of the lamp to its superior make. See that the 
container is of good size, as a lamp burning low after 
two or three hours is not desirable. Many of the 
prettiest lamps have been made with too small tanks. 
The care of lamps requires so much attention and 
discretion that many ladies choose to do this work 
themselves, rather than trust it with domestics. To 
do it properly, provide the following : A discarded 
waiter to hold all the articles used ; a lamp filler with 
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a spout, small at the end and turned up to prevent oil 
from dripping ; proper wicks, and a basket or box to 
hold them ; a lamp trimmer made for the purpose, or a 
pair of sharp scissors ; a small soap cup and soap ; 
some washing soda in a broad-mouthed bottle ; a mop 
made especially for the lamp chimney, with several 
soft cloths to wash the articles and towels or chamois to 
wipe them. If everything, after being used, is cleaned 
from oil and then neatly kept, it will not be so unpleas- 
ant a task as it usually is to take care of lamps. 

The inside of lamps and oil cans should be cleansed 
with soda dissolved in water. Be careful to drain 
them well, and not to let any gilding or bronze be 
injured by the soda coming in contact with it. Use 
one tablespoonful of soda to one quart of water. 
About once a month the lamp should receive a 
thorough cleaning, the wick being removed, the 
burner unscrewed, well brushed and placed in a dish 
of warm water in which soda and a little soap has 
been dissolved. Having boiled thirty minutes, ihey 
should be removed, rinsed with clear, hot water, laid 
to drain and afterward carefully rubbed and polished 
with a flannel. This will remove the almost imper- 
ceptible coating of dust and grease always so ready 
to form on the brass. If large china lamps are used, 
where a brass tank holds the oil, the metal receptacle 
may be boiled as well the burner. 

Wipe the chimney once a day and wash in warm, 
soapy water whenever mere wiping fails to cleanse 
it. Chimneys of good crowned or tempered glass 
ought to bear the heat well and not crack under any 
ordinary exposure ; but if put into the reservoir of 
water on the cook stove where the water is cool in 
the morning and left all day, while the water is hot 
all night, when it will slowly cool, the glass will 
be toughened. This rule applies equally well to all 
glass utensils in common use. See that the chimney 
fits closely at the base, thus avoiding a side draft, 
which makes the blaze unsteady. 

As to the wick, if boiled in water in which a trifle 
of soda has been dissolved, it will burn with a clearer 
and steadier light than if put into the lamp without 
previous preparation. It should fit exactly and be 
just long enough to allow of the end reaching the 
bottom of the oil containsr when the wick is first put 
in. It is a mistake to think that a wick must be 
fourteen or fifteen inches long, sometimes even more, 
as it leaves a coil of wick soaking in the oil, which 
becomes saturated and clogged, then hardens and 
never burns clearly and freely. A wick about ten 
inches long is best and should be renewed frequently, 
never being allowed to bum shorter than an inch and 
a half. Of course the wick must be perfectly dry 
when put in, and in starting a new lamp, or an old 
one that has been cleaned, the utmost care should be 
taken that every atom of moisture has been dried out 
before the oil is put in, being sure to g^ve the wick 
time to fill with oil before lighting. Also remember 
when lighting it, not to turn the wick up too high at 
first, for the flame grows as it heats, and if it begins 
to smoke it is not easy to get it right without retrim- 



ming it. Another important axiom is that the lamp 
should never be left with the wick turned down below 
the wick cone. It may result in an accident. If the 
lamp is to be unused for some time, the oil should 
be carefully emptied out and the wick removed. Oil 
left standing will exude and cling to the retainer, and 
when the lamp is lighted it gives out a most ob- 
noxious but only too well known odor. While the 
wick may be cut, a good way is to simply bum the 
end off. The blaze will make its own way artistic- 
ally, and the after light will have no ragged edges. 
Every morning the burned edges should be rubbed 
off with a flannel cloth. 

It is always better to fill and trim a lamp by day- 
light — never while it is lighted or near another lighted 
lamp or a gas jet, bearing in mind the importance of 
keeping the filler away from any flame. A lighted 
lamp should not be allowed to remain in a draught, 
as it is liable to smoke. After the "run around'^ 
lamps have been filled, the chimneys washed and put 
on the shelf, take pieces of light weight paper and roll 
in the form of a chimney, and slip over chimney and 
lamp. It will protect from dust and flies, and when 
the lamps are lighted one will be rewarded by finding 
them as clear and bright as when first put in order. 

As to the selection of lamp shades, a writer of 
evident experience and good taste in such matters, 
wisely makes the following instructive comment : 

"In buying the lamp shade, select one with the 
colors most becoming to the tone of the room and 
your own complexion. For the brunette who is a 
great deal at the work table, reading or sewing, a 
pretty shade of yellow will enhance tier charms, and 
for the blonde or brown haired woman old rose is 
always becoming. Red is a cozy light and often 
makes a plain room attractive. Old rose, terra cotta 
and other of the soft colors are selected for the 
lamps about the room not in general use." 

— Deborah. 

OriRinal in Good Housbkebping. 

A NEAT BASKET. 
A neat basket for waste paper may be made from 
the wicker cover of a demijohn, the inside glass of 
which has become broken. With a sharp knife, cut 
the upright splits in an even line around the base of 
the neck of the demijohn, also cut off the handle ; 
remove the wicker casing by further shattering the 
glass. Now unplait the wicker for a distance of 
three inches from the top leaving the upright splits 
extending that distance. Moisten these and soak 
the strips of willow which have been unwound from 
them in hot water. Now bend the uprights down 
inside, carefully, to avoid breaking and weave them 
in and out in the wicker below them. This prevents 
raveling. To further strengthen your unique basket, 
weave the strips of willow, already soaking in warm 
water, evenly over and in the edge at the top. When 
the basket is dry, split it, and put a ribbon of bright 
color around the upper part, tying it with a pretty bow. 

-Mrs, J. W, B. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

THE GENTLE ABT OF QUILTINQ. 

" Coverlets whose perfect white 
Showed like an April daisy on the grass." 

HE silk and velvet confections 
with their ruffles of lace and 
linings of satin, are the evolu- 
tion ized quilts of our grand- 
mothers. Just as the gilded 
and upholstered chair of to-day 
stands for the splint bottom of 
Colonial days. In the rural 
districts " patchwork " still be- 
guiles the leisure hours of the 
good housewife and her 
daughters, and such terms as 
the " Rising Star," " Fence Row," " Rose of Sharon," 
suggest different geometrical designs of colored cali- 
coes on a white ground. Many old ladies take 
pleasure in piecing quilts of fine woolen and silk for 
the beds of their grandchildren. And they delight to 
look over the quilts that they have pieced when their 
eyes were bright, and they need not call on the little 
ones to thread grandma's needle. Listening to their 
aged prattle that has grown strangely childlike, we 
hear of dames and damsels who once wore the frocks 
like the pieces in the quilts. And if one is sufficiently 
interested to lead the dear old ladies on, sometimes a 
choice bit of romance is unfolded with the quilts, told 
in the speaker's quaint style, which vividly recalls 
those days of long ago when hope was young in 
hearts long since turned to dust. 

As grandmother smoothes her wrinkled fingers 
over the faded and worn patchwork, made before she 
was married, many tender memories and affections 
come to her mind. 

The faded patchwork is to her what the faded 
roses, the package of letters tied with blue ribbon, 
love's own color, is to the belle of to-day. It leads 
to the dreamland of ** might have been." I recollect 
as a child seeing a young lady busily sewing away, 
piecinif quilt after quilt. I wondered why, like 
Oliver Twist, she was always wanting more, when 
her mother had all that was needed, but it was 
whispered to me that she was a going to be married 
and the quilts were a part of her setting out. 

In the good old days we hear so much about, the 
more quilts, the finer the quilting and the smaller 
the pieces, the more capable the girl. 

In regard to the art exhibited in the form and color 
combinations of the quilts of the past, there can not 
much be said that is favorable. Some combine 
colors in the sharpest contrast Red and green, blue 
and yellow. Whether it is that our ancestors lacked 
an artistic taste it is hard to say, but certainly they 
did not show it in their quilts. 

There is something attractive to every true woman 
at some time in her life about making quilts. It may 
be the tufted comfortables of cheese cloth, which are 
so pretty and so quickly made, or one for the babies' 
crib of dainty bits of silk, lined with silk of a solid 



shade; or the combinations of woolen fabric, that 
in their rich coloring reminds one of autumn leaves. 
The fancy may not strike her until she becomes a 
grandmother, old and infirm. The hours are a task 
to get through, but with her workbasket by her side 
filled to overflowing with scraps, she passes away the 
time with her quilt blocks, and feels she is yet of 
some use in this work-a-day world of ours. 

Quilt making of the most practical kind is to a 
great extent confined to the wives and daughters of 
the rural districts. The work enters into their social 
life, to the extent that when the quilt is ready to be 
quilted, the young women of the neighborhood are 
invited to spend the day. And their nimble fingers 
keep busy as their tongues as they ply the small 
stitches with speed and neatness. A good dinner 
is prepared to refresh the busy ones, and at night the 
beaux appear in time for supper and to take the quilt 
out of the frame. A social time, sometimes a dance 
follows. 

One good mother has a coverlet in white and navy 
blue, which she values very highly because her 
mother wove it. The woof is of woolen and the warp 
of cotton, a hand loom was used, and it is a marvel 
how she managed to make the design so perfect. 
The right and wrong side show up differently, like 
an ingrain carpet, but both are pretty. 

I recall some other coverlets woven in red and 
white and red and blue which were marvels of skill, 
made by the same hands, long since turned to dust. 
The coverlets have also outlived their usefulness, but 
are preserved for old associations' sake and as ex- 
amples of homemade weaving. 

—Clara B, Miller, 



Origfinalin Good Houskkeeping. 

TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

435. Putting glass in hot water, not hot water in or on 
glass, to prevent it from cracking. 

436. Filling a glass with hot liquid, by setting it on a 
folded cloth that has been wet in hot water, and putting a 
spoon in the glass. 

437. Rubbing lamp wicks, instead of cutting them. 

438. Washing tables with weak borax-water, and rub- 
bing with a flannel moistened with turpentine and sweet 
oil, half and half. 

439 A little lemon juice on strawberries, with the pow- 
dered sugar. 

440. Washing chandeliers in hot, weak soda-water, 
then in weak ammonia- water, scrubbing with a stiff brush. 

441. Rubbing slate with a smooth piece of pumice, and 
polishing with rotten stone. 

442. Washing white silk in suds (hot) of a good white 
soap, rubbing well, and repeating the washing, if neces- 
sary, then rinsing in lukewarm water, and drying carefully. 

443. Polishing steel knives, by rubbing with brick dust, 
mixed with a little baking soda. 

444. Putting paper bags over fruit cans, if the closet is 
not very dark. 

Try again next month. 
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Compiled tor Good Housikebping. 

THE ABT OF OOOKEET/ 
A ClMur XxpUaatioii of iXm Vndnljing PriadplM. 

**IY of the so-called 
ousekeepers' guides 
nd instruction books 
re defective in some 
ray; either pitching 
lieir key too high or 
oo low, so to speak, 
3r the best interests 
f those whom they 
onestly desire and in- 
snd to serve. But the 
uthor of this book, 
rriting evidently from 
delicate comprehen- 
ion of the needs and 
ificiencies of the young 
.*ousewife, as well as 
from thorough knowledge of her subject, has pre- 
pared a volume (already favorably noticed in these 
columns) which might well be made a part of every 
household library. 

The book is divided into six parts, which treat of 
these topics : Marketing, Food Materials, Methods 
of Cooking, Mixing, Seasoning, Serving and Garnish- 
ing. The first portion relates to the selection of food 
materials, of which the following instructions regard- 
ing the choice of poultry will serve as a sample : 

To Select Poultry. 

A moderate sized turkey is more apt to be young than 
a larger one, and a hen is preferable to a gobbler, being 
generally plumper, fatter, and more delicate in flavor. 
The legs of a turkey should be black and smooth, and 
the breastbone soft and pliable. If the legs are rough, 
the breastbone hard and the skin tough, the turkey is old. 
When turkeys or other fowls are fresh the eyes are bright 
and full and the feet and legs limber. The breast of a 
goose should be plump and white, the feet yellow and 
flexible. If the windpipe is soft, the goose is young. 
Capons are the greatest delicacies known in the poultry 
line, as they retain the tenderness of young chickens 
while having the size and flavor of mature fowls. To 
judge the age of a chicken, press the finger on the breast- 
bone at the point toward the tail ; if the bone is soft and 
pliable, the chicken is young. Poultry that is dark and 
slimy is stale and unfit for food. 

In the introduction to the second part, relating to 
food materials, the author makes this statement, 
which might well be engraved in letters of gold upon 
the walls of every kitchen : " It is quite as important 
to know how to take care of food materials as it is 
to select them, and in a majority of homes the loss 
incurred through ignorance or carelessness in this 
respect is very great. Consequently every house- 
keeper should be acquainted with the best methods 
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of taking care of all kinds of food materials before 
and after they have been cooked so as to avoid waste 
in this direction. Ignorance in selecting, caring for, 
and preparing their food materials has impoverished, 
and is impoverishing many families." 

In the matter of keeping meats and similar articles 
before they are cooked, the author takes a position 
radically different from the teachings of some high 
authorities on the subject ; but it must be admitted 
that her sensible, plain, logical reasons are peculiarly 
convincing. All kinds of meat and poultry, she says, 
*' should be kept in a cool, dry atmosphere and should 
be suspended from hooks in such a manner as not to 
rest against anything. The choicest portion of the 
fowl or joint of meat should, when suspended, hang 
lowest; therefore turkeys, chickens, etc., should be 
hung by the feet and a leg of lamb, mutton, or other 
animal, by the shank bone. It is unsafe to keep veal 
or fresh pork any length of time, and both meats are 
better to be cooked while fresh. A turkey can safely 
hang three or four days in a cool, dry atmosphere, 
but chickens and other fowls do not improve after 
hanging twenty-four hours. Of course, in a well- 
ventilated ice chamber the time they can be allowed 
to hang without detriment, may be lengthened con- 
siderably." 

One of the drawbacks of the modem refrigerator 
is indicated in this suggestive way : " Milk and 
cream should be kept apart from all foods that emit 
odors, and should be closely covered. Butter also 
should be kept where it cannot absorb odors, and, if 
kept in large quantities, should be covered with 
brine, or with several inches of dry salt. A great 
deal of milk, cream and butter is ruined by being put 
in a refrigerator or closet with a variety of other 
articles whose odors are quickly absorbed." This is 
a truth which has been very many times stated, with 
perhaps equal force and directness; but no observ- 
ing person can doubt the necessity for thus adding 
" line upon line and precept upon precept." 

As illustrating the thorough, direct manner adopted 
in all of her teaching, quotation may be made of a 
subject which at first thought would possibly be re- 
garded of too simple a nature to require any special 
training ; yet here are some very helpful instructions : 
To Prepare Bread and Cracker Crumbs. 

Different kinds of crumbs are required for different 
purposes. To prepare crumbs for stuffing meats, poultry, 
etc., remove the crust from a loaf of stale bread, break 
the loaf in the middle, and rub the jagged or rough edges 
against each other until the bread is rubbed into tolerably 
fine crumbs. Crumbs for scalloping meats, oysters, fish, 
etc., should be prepared in the same manner as those for 
stuffing meats and poultry, and should then be rubbed 
through a coarse sieve. To prepare crumbs that are to be 
used in frying, take pieces of dry bread, crusts or crack- 
ers, lay upon a molding board, and with a rolling pin 
crush and roll them into very fine crumbs. Sift before 
using. 

The annual coal bill is always an important item in 
the family expenses, but very generally it would be 
considerably reduced if the instructions given by 
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Mrs. Ewing regarding the management of a coal fire 
were universally followed. They are so excellent 
that space is g^iven to reproduce all she has to say on 
the subject : 

" To start a fresh coal fire in a range, lay in a suf- 
ficent quantity of dry kindlings, add a little coal, 
open the drafts and light the kindlings. Be careful to 
have the kindlings burning briskly, and the coal well 
ignited, before any more coal is added, and also not 
to let the fire get under too great headway before the 
dampers are closed. Only a small quantity of coal 
should be put on at a time, and when it is fairly ignited 
more should be added, until the requisite degree of 
heat is obtained. When a steady, continuous heat 
is wanted for baking, the front damper should be 
closed, or nearly so, and an occasional sprinkle of 
fresh coal added to the fire. The fire box should 
never be packed so full of coal as to cause the 
griddles and top of the stove to grow red hot. When 
the fire is not wanted for active use in cooking, a little 
coal should be put on and all the dampers closed. 
Unless the stove is perfectly airtight, which is seldom 
the case, it will, when thus closed, bum slowly and 
reduce the coal to ashes, leaving scarcely any cin- 
ders or clinkers ; and when fresh coal is put on and 
the dampers are opened, the fire will be bright and 
clear and ready for use in a few minutes. It is very 
important in the management of a coal fire to avoid 
exposing the live coal to the air, or keeping too 
strong a draft on the stove. Exposure of burning 
coal to the air deadens and turns it to cinders in a 
short time, and when the draft is very strong it 
causes a greater combustion of fuel than is neces- 
sary, carries off heat that should be utilized, and soon 
fills the stove with clmkers." 

Attention is called to the fact that, while at first 
glance the methods of cooking seem almost innumer- 
able, upon careful examination it will be found that 
there are only four, namely : broiling, baking, boil- 
ing and frying. All other methods are merely nomi- 
nal, being modifications, variations, or combinations 
of these four primary methods. It will also be found 
upon examination that the action going on within 
the article being cooked is very similar in character, 
whether the article is being broiled, baked, boiled or 
fried. But the flavor and digestibility, as well as the 
nutritive value of various articles of food are very 
dii?erently affected by the different methods of 
cooking. 

Premising that broiling is one of the most perfect 
methods of cooking many articles of food, the writer 
goes on to describe how the work may be readily 
done, without special appliances. "Where much 
broiling is to be done," she says, " a charcoal burner 
is very desirable ; but the light wire broiler or toaster 
that opens and closes with hinges and can be held 
in the hand— of which nearly all shapes and sizes 
are manufactured— is so convenient and so admir- 
ably adapted to the purpose that it is difficult to 
imagine how any one, who understands the ele- 
mentary principles of cooking, and knows anything 



about the management of a fire, should care to seek 
an easier or a better method of broiling for the 
average family than that afforded by an ordinary 
range or cook stove and a wire broiler. With one of 
these broilers, which can be helfl in the hand and 
turned quickly, at pleasure, any article of food that 
it is advisable to broil can, when the fire is in proper 
condition, be broiled over the fire in a common 
range or cook stove in about as perfect a manner as 
it is possible to broil food." 

Then follow these instructions regarding the proc- 
ess : " Have a clear, bright fire in the range. Open 
the main damper so as to create a good draft and 
allow the escape of smoke or gas. Remove one of 
the front griddles, and place the article to be broiled 
in the broiler, and over the open griddle hole. Turn 
the broiler frequently to keep the meat from burning, 
to prevent the juice from being forced through seared 
surfaces by the heat, and to allow it to cook evenly 
on both sides. If the drippings from the fat of the 
meat create a blaze, withdraw the broiler an instant 
until the blaze subsides. A deep cover laid over the 
meat will retain the heat and facilitate the broiling. 
When the fire becomes dull, if coal is used, add a 
sprinkle of fresh coal, replace the griddle, and use 
the other end of the stove, which, having been pro- 
tected from the air, will be fresh and bright. . . Fresh 
meats should not be seasoned before they are put to 
broil, or while broiling ; neither should the surface 
be cut or broken during the process of broiling. The 
juices are extracted and the meat rendered dry and 
tasteless by such practices " 

Speaking of boiling, which she defines as the term 
applied to the cooking of articles in water after it 
has reached the boiling point, the author makes 
some statements which may be new to the average 
housewife, in the following sentences : " When the 
density of water is increased by the addition of salt 
or sugar or some other substances, it retains heat 
longer, and requires a higher temperature to make it 
boil; but on mountains, or where the pressure of the 
atmosphere is lessened by any cause, it boils at a 
lower temperature. The thermometer shows that 
under ordinary conditions, at the level of the sea, 
water boils at 212 degrees, and that after it has 
reached the boiling point and begins to escape in 
steam, it is only a waste of fuel to increase the heat 
of the fire. The water will evaporate or pass off in 
steam more rapidly by the additon of more heat, but 
it will grow no hotter, and articles immersed in it 
will cook no sooner by being rapidly boiled." 

Touching on the philosophy of boiling fish, meats, 
and poultry, the author would have them immersed 
in boiling water, and boiled rapidly for from two to 
ten minutes, dropping then to a simmer, " at which 
temperature the water should be held as uniformly 
as possible until the process of cooking is finished." 
The reason for such mode of procedure is simply 
this : " When a piece of meat is plunged into boiling 
water the outer part contracts, the albumen, which is 
nearer the surface coagulates, and the internal juices 
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are kept from escaping into the water by which it is 
surrounded, or from being diluted and weakened by 
the absorption of water through the pores of the 
flesh. And the very reason that should induce us to 
place meats in boiling water and boil them rapidly 
for a few minutes should deter us, if we gave the 
matter any thought, from continuing the rapid boil- 
ing. The coagulating and hardening process, which 
is desirable for the outside of the meat, any one can 
see at a glance, is undesirable when it is no longer 
necessary to form a coating or barrier for the preser- 
vation of its juices and flavors. Therefore, after 
meat has been cooked rapidly for a short time, the 
remainder of the cooking should be done gently, by 
simmering, so that it can go on gradually through 
the agency of the natural moisture of the flesh being 
converted into steam or vapor by the heat. For 
meat when properly cooked— whether on a spit, in 
an oven, or submerged in boiling liquid — is cooked 
mainly by its own steam. And the skill of a cook 
consists to a great extent in knowing how to regulate 
and temper the heat." 

Mris. Ewing would apply the same idea in the cook- 
ing of cereals, including grains and grain products of 
all kinds. In reference to these, she says with 
energy : " Oatmeal, rolled wheat, hominy and other 
cereals, when sent to table, as they generally are, in 
a half-raw, sloppy or slimy condition, are not in- 
viting articles of diet, and if eaten at all are eaten 
under protest and without relish. Yet when properly 
cooked and served, any one of them will make as 
delicious a breakfast or supper dish as can be desired. 
The general idea," she proceeds to say, " is that the 
cereals can be cooked in from ten to thirty minutes, 
and most of theto are served after they have been 
cooked about that length of time. All cereals, how- 
ever, are much finer flavored and more digestible when 
thoroughly cooked— in fact, thorough cooking is the 
main point to be observed in the preparation of 
cereals for the table— and this necessitates cooking 
them slowly, in a proper quantity of liquid, for a con- 
siderable length of time. If liquid has to be added 
during the process of cooking, or has to be drained 
off, after the grain is thoroughly cooked, some of the 
fine flavor is lost, and the result of such improper 
methods is generally an insipid mess, instead of a 
savory and appetizing dish." 

While the amount of time necessary for the proper 
€Ooking of cereals depends greatly upon their nat- 
ure and the manner in which they have been pre- 
pared, she submits the following list of "approxi- 
mate times" required for stome of the standard 
sorts : Farina, half an hour ; coarse hominy, six to 
ten hours; fine hominy, cracked wheat and coarse 
oatmeal, three to six hours ; rolled wheat, barley or 
oats, one hour. 

Plain practical suggestions of this nature run 
through the 377 pages of the book, but these may 
serve as a sample. Practical recipes in abundance, 
in fact a rather bewildering richness of them, are 
scattered through the volume, of which a half-dozen, 



chosen at random, will serve as indication of the 
volume's wealth. 

To Stew Beats. 

Wash, parboil an hour, rub off the skin, cut in slices, 
put in a stewpan, cover with broth or water, add a lump 
of butter rolled in flour, simmer till tender, and season 
with salt and pepper. 
To Stew Dried Plums. 

Wash the plums and soak them over night, or for six or 
eight hours, in cold water, then put to cook in the water in 
which they were soaked, and let them simmer gently for 
two hours. Sweeten to taste and simmer for five minutes 
longer. Serve hot or cold. If the plums are very sour, 
they will be improved by mixing with them an equaJ quan- 
tity of prunes or seedless raisins. 

Clear Soup. 

To four cupfuls of simple or compound stock add one 
cupful of lean, raw beef cut in dice or small pieces, one 
egg beaten with one cupful of cold water, and one table- 
spoonful of meat caramel. Mix all well together in a 
saucepan, bring slowly to boiling point, and simmer half 
an hour. Strain through several folds of cheese cloth, 
season to taste, and serve. 
Cream of Chicken. 

Cook together in a saucepan one tablespoonful of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour. Add two cupfuls of 
chicken broth and simmer five minutes. Put in two cup- 
fuls of thin, sweet cream, heat to boiling point, and serve. 

Puree of Sorrel. 

Boil a quart of sorrel until tender, then drain and rub 
through a sieve. Cook together a tablespoonful of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour, add it to the sorrel and 
four cupfuls of chicken, veal or beef broth. Let simmer 
five miautes, season to taste, and serve. A cupful of 
sweet cream may be added, if liked, just before the pur^e 
is taken from the fire. 

White Sauce. 

Cook together two tablespoonfuls each of butter and 
flour, add one cupful of white soup stock, simmer five 
minutes, add one cupful of sweet cream, heat to the boil- 
ing point, season, and serve. 



Original in Good Housekeeping 

IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 

That clover tea purifies the blood, clears the complexion 
and removes pimples, and that dried clover may be used 
for the tea 

That a salad should never be mixed until time to serve, 
and that the body and dressing should be kept in a cool 
place before needed for use. 

That in boiling for soup stock, the meat should be put 
into cold water, covering the kettle tightly, and letting the 
stock simmer gentiy until the meat falls from the bones. 

That in stewing meats, the water should be boiling when 
the meat is put into it. The intense heat causes the pores 
to close immediately, and thus keeps the juice in the meat 

That elder-flower water is an excellent and simple wash 
for the skin, and may be made by placing the blossoms 
only in an enameled saucepan and covering with cold 
water. 

That silver, polished and rubbed with a piece of lemon, 
washed and thoroughly dried^ will not only keep clean 
longer than with the ordinary cleansing, but will have a 
white brilliancy so much to be desired. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for alL 



5ttininer Studies. 

Why shouldst thou study in the month of June 
In dusky books of Greek and Hebrew lore, 

When the great Teacher of all glorious things 
Passes in hourly light before thy door ? 

There is a greater book unrolling now ; 

Fair are its leaves as is the tree of heaven, 
All veined and dewed and gemmed with wondrous signs, 

To which a healing, mystic power is given. 

Now is the glorious resurrection time, 
When all earth's buried beauties have new birth ; 

Behold the yearly miracle complete- 
God hath created a new heaven and earth. 

No tree that wants its joyful garments now. 
No flower but hastes his bravery to don ; 

God bids thee to this marriage feast of joy. 
Let thy soul put the wedding garment on. 

Hast thou no time for all this wondrous show- 
No thought to spare ? Wilt thou forever be 

With thy last year's dry flower stalk and dead leaves. 
And no new shoot or blossom on thy tree ? 

Cease, cease to M/>i^ and be content to de ; 

Swing safe at anchor in fair nature's bay ; 
Reason no more, but o'er thy quiet soul 

Let God's sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 

Soai^with the birds and flutter with the leaf ; 

Dance with the seedy grass in fringy play; 
Sail with the cloud, wave with the dreaming pine, 

And float with nature all the livelong day. 

Call not such hours an idle waste of time- 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power ; 

It treasures from the brooding of God's wings 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 

—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



August 
Days, 



Again we quote that blind lover of 

nature, Rowland E. Robinson, whose 

pictures are so faithful and at the same 

time so charming. Thus he writes : The trees are 

dark with ripened leafage ; out of the twilight of the 

woodside glow the declining disks of wild sunfiowers 



and shine the rising constellations of asters. The 
meadow sides are gay with unshorn fringes of 
golden- rod and willow-herb, and there in the corners 
of the gray fences droop the heavy clusters of elder- 
berries, with whose purple juice the flocking robins 
and the young grouse, stealing from the shadowed 
copses along this belt of shade, dye their bills. 

The brook trails its attenuated thread out of the 
woodland gloom to gild its shallow ripples with sun- 
shine and redden them with the inverted flames of 
the cardinals that blaze on the sedgy brink Here the 
brown mink prowls with her lithe cubs, all unworthy 
yet of the trapper's skill, but tending toward it with 
growth accelerated by full feasts of pool-impounded 
minnows. Here, too, the raccoon sets the print of 
his footsteps on the muddy shores as he stays his 
stomach with frogs and shai-pens his appetite with 
the hot sauce of Indian turnip while he awaits the 
setting of his feast in the cornfields. The hounds 
are more impatient than he for the opening of his 
midnight revel, and tug at their chains and whimper 
and bay when they hear his querulous call trembling 
through the twilight. They are even fooled to me- 
lodiously mournful protest when their ears catch the 
shriller quaver of the screech owl's note. 

The woodcock skulks in the bordering alders, and 
when forced to flight does so with a stronger wing 
than when a month ago his taking off was first 
legally authorized. Another month will make him 
worthier game ; and then, too, the ruffed grouse need 
not be spared a shot, as full grown and strong of 
pinion he bursts from cover ; nor need the wood duck, 
now but a vigorous bunch of pin feathers, be let go 
untried or unscathed, when from his perch on a 
slanted log or out of a bower of rushes he breaks into 
the upper air with startling flutter of wings and 
startled squeak of alarm. 

Summer wanes, flowers fade, bird songs falter to 
mournful notes of farewell ; but while regretfully we 
mark the decline of these golden days, we remember 
with a thrill of expectation that they slope to the 
golden days of autumn, wherein the farmer garners 

O 
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his latest harvest, the sportsman his first worthy 
harvest ; and that to him that waits, come all things, 
and even though he waits long, may come the best. 



After his blood, that which a man can next give out 
of himself is 9 tear.— Lamartine. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

•« A Dog's *' She leads that man a regular dog's 
Life." life, and no mistake." This was the 
verdict, audibly expressed and audibly 
approved, as an ill-assorted couple left the street car 
in company. She was an exaggerated specimen of 
the " new woman ; " he an example of the " old man," 
meek, modest, evidently under inexorable discipline. 
They were quite alone ; and while he faithfully, as 
became a loyal servitor, attended to the convenience 
of his queenly companion, his services received no 
other recognition than an occasional impatient com- 
mand, expressed or implied. A few days later the 
same couple boarded the same car at the same point, 
and left it as before. This time the woman had an 
object for her affectionate regard and her solicitous 
concern. It was a pet dog, jacketed, beribboned, 
petted, and even publicly kissed, while fondly gath- 
ered beneath the ample arm of his affectionate mis- 
tress ! But the husband, he of the meek aspect and 
the wistful, pathetic eye, sat aside, less observed, 
more grudgingly recognized, of even smaller relative 
importance than before. No, it was a mistake; the 
commenter of the previous day was in error. His 
was not the dog's life ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Josh Billings said : '* If a man wants to find out the 
utter weakness of money let him try to hire a double tooth 
to stop aching '* 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The It has sometimes been commented 

French upon that the French language con- 
Home Life, tains no word the equivalent of 
"home," in the sense in which it is 
most used and most beloved by us. The reason for 
this absence becomes more apparent as we study the 
methods of life in the .two countries. A language 
naturally contains only those words for which its 
people have use, and there can be very little of the 
" home " life or spirit among the working people of 
France, as will be better shown by quoting the words 
of a recent visitor to that country, who carefully 
studied the various conditions relating to the social 
interests of the working classes : " The absence of 
home life," he says, " strikes a foreigner very forcibly. 
It is merely stating a self-evident fact, to say that the 
industrial system has crowded out the home. Hus- 
band and wife each go out to their daily labors. It 
is absolutely necessary for the wife to add her earn- 
ings to the family fund. Even the birth of a child 
only means an absence of five or six weeks from 
work. The infants are sent, immediately after birth, 
long distances into the country to be reared. The 
families are small; usually, there are from one to 



three children. A French workingman never invites 
you to his home. He asks you to spend the evening, 
with himself and wife, at some caf^. This is not a 
lack of hospitality. The place where the couple live 
is likely to be only one or two small rooms, used for 
sleeping apartments. If you suggest the idea of a 
married woman staying at home to rear the children 
and keep house, the Frenchman looks at you in 
amazement. There isn't any housekeeping to do. 
Food is bought ready cooked at the shops, and the 
social entertainment centers around the caf^s. They 
simply don't consider the possibility of keeping their 
children at home. The absence of home life ap- 
parently does not make them unhappy. At any rate, 
their present custom appears to them the only 
feasible one, and they don't see the use of discussing 
some * impossible ' plan followed in other countries." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Billus— Don't you believe it's true, John, that a 
person partakes to a considerable extent of the nature of 
the creatures he eats ? 

Mr. Billus—No. IVe been eating fish all my life and I 
can't swim a stroke. — Chicago Tribune. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In View Some one has suggested that the 

of divorce courts would have less to do 

Matrimony, in this country if we were to adopt the 
simple customs in vogue in South 
Africa. The savage tribes have a peculiar ceremony 
which they put the matrimonial candidate trough 
previous to his entering the holy state His hands 
are tied up in a bag containing fire ants for two 
hours. If he bears unmoved the torture of their 
stings he is considered qualified to cope with the 
nagging and daily jar and fret of married life. Such 
a man would make an admirable husband. He 
would not be upset by the thoughts of a spring bon- 
net or grow irritable every time the steak was over- 
done. The idea of having a patience trial for those 
about to marry is one that civilized people might 
adopt. But, alas, for the rarity of June weddings in 
that day! 

^ ^ ^ 4* -i^ 

Pineapples, either raw or cooked, are said to be excel- 
lent for people with weak throats. 

4. ^ 4. i^ ^ 

For A BOY, not at all bad at heart, but 

Fathers and who had fallen under bad influences, 
Mothers. was talking with a friendly business 
man about the difficulty which he ex- 
perienced in getting a place to work, when the latter 
in a plain but kind way said to him : " Now, young 
man, I want to talk plainly to you, as T happen to 
know more of your habits and associations than you 
suspect. In the first place you are immoral — a very 
black mark against anybody. Then you frequent 
saloons and pool rooms, and while you may not get 
intoxicated, take an occasional glass of stimulating 
beverages. The other night, going home unusu- 
ally late, I saw you coming out of a barroom with 
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several others, and I overheard obscene and profane 
language. Do you think a business man, seeing you 
in such company at night, would look with favor 
upon your application for a job, if you should make 
one ?*' " Well, I don't know," replied the boy, some- 
what crestfallen, " but can't a boy have any fun ?" 
" If that's what you call fun," continued the merchant, 
"you can't have it and keep a good job, too. They 
don't go together. Instead of spending your even- 
ings as stated, supposing you should go to the Young 
Men's Christian Association rooms, where you can 
read, play games and associate with many boys who 
. do have jobs and know how to keep them. The 
business men pay their money to support these 
rooms and a boy who frequents them and behaves 
himself makes a good impression upon them. Be- 
sides you have a good home, and I think you could 
spend a good deal of time there profitably. One 
thing is sure, if you don't place any value upon your- 
self, others will not. If you are anxious to do better, 
try the plan I have outlined and see if you can't 
get work." It is related that the boy did try, found 
no difficulty in getting work, and developed into an 
upright and prosperous young man. It was all due 
to the true and kindly yet frank and searching words 
of a man who had but a passing interest in the 
particular boy whom he saved. In this case the 
parents of the boy may not have been at all in fault ; 
but it is an unfortunate truth that in vastly too many 
cases parents leave to others just this duty. It is 
first of all a parental duty, and in most cases, if not 
discharged by the parents, it goes unfulfilled or is 
delivered from the bench in a court of justice, after 
parental neglect and vicious associations have borne 
their natural fruit. 

♦ ♦♦♦"♦ 

She (waiting in the hall)— Did you see father, George ? 

He (excitedly) — I did, but I must go. Goodby ! 

She— What's the matter? Stop and tell me all. You 
asked him for my hand. What did he say ? 

He (takmg out his watch and glancing at it)— He gave 
me just two minutes to get out of the house I— Wonder. 

•♦•"♦♦♦ •♦• 
No Room Why not, indeed.^ The average 

'or man likes to see a good picture of him- 

Argument. self in the uniform of a Knight Temp- 
lar, a Mason, or the Grand Army, and 
there is no sort of doubt that it proves a source of 
pride and inspiration to him. So it may be quite 
possible that there is more than a suggestion in the 
following clipping, even though temperance societies 
may not adopt the scheme as one of the approved 
methods of their work: "A woman in Salemville, 
Pa., determined that her husband should know how 
he looked when he was drunk. She knew how he 
looked well enough, and needed not that any man 
should tell her. Her children also knew by sad ex- 
perience, but the man himself had a very imperfect 
idea of the state of his case. So once, when he came 
home and fell into a maudlin slumber, she sent for a 
photo.s:rapher to come forthwith, and on his arrival 



ordered him to photograph her husband as he sat in 
the chair. The photographer did his work, and did 
it well; and when the photograph was finished and 
laid beside the husband's plate at breakfast it was a 
revelation, and the sobered gentleman experienced a 
decidedly new sensation. There was no need of ex- 
planation ; the thing explained itself. There was no 
chance for contradiction ; the sun tells no lies. There 
was no room for argument ; a reform has taken place.'* 



^ 4. ^ ^ ^ 

"Yoh'lltek NOTUs,"said Uncle Eben, "dat de man 
who talks big 'bout whut he has done an' whut he's gwine 
ter do, am invari'bly doin' nuffin tall at dis particular 
time."— Washington Star. 

•♦•♦♦♦♦ 

The Along the line of thought suggested 

Ilodem by Miss Banfield, just quoted, comes an 
Woman, emphatic declaration and warning from 
one of the Boston daily papers, which is 
worthy of being reprinted almost entire in these 
pages, so adequately does it sense the condition 
which prevails, not only in the "modern Athens," 
but in many other cities of our country, and perhaps 
even outside the cities. It is the Boston Herald 
which earnestly says ; The women of today are in 
great need of repose. A period of inanition, of heal- 
thy stupidity, would be a blessing to thousands of 
alert, nerve-tearing women, who are trying to keep 
at the head of the procession, without any regard for 
the effect it will have on the future condition of the 
species. This constant struggle to be in evidence, to 
cultivate their tastes, to be self-supporting, to create 
a position for themselves, to gain a " higher educa- 
tion," is literally burning the candle at both ends, if 
not physically and morally cutting their own throats. 
In theory, nothing can be more admirable than this 
development of ambition in womankind; in actual 
practice, it is slowly but surely wrecking her, by 
changing the original scheme of nature. No one 
wishes to deny woman's mentality, or to belittle the 
intellectual feats which she has accomplished since 
the present craze for equality began to rage, but there 
have been strong and brilliant women in every age, 
and it is nothing novel for them to shine, only now 
the aggregation has increased until the exception is 
the rule. As though to exhibit this new power to do 
whatever man can do, she has plunged headlong into 
nearly every avenue of labor, and hung out a shingle 
in all the professions, arts and sciences, becoming 
the rival of her natural protector, who at first gal 
lantly draws to one side, and then rudely gives her 
no quarter. They are in the field together, and the 
best — wins. . . But this is not the case in point. . . 
The real danger to her lies in her misuse of this 
sudden freedom. She has, for example, rushed into 
club life with an enthusiasm that amounts to almost 
frenzy, seizing on the least excuse to flock with her 
kind, under the title of the club. It is as though she 
had determined to avenge her neglected sisters in 
past ages, and to show wicked men that her organiz- 
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ing ability was as capable as their own. At all events, 
her resources are unbounded, for women's clubs can 
be no longer counted, in fact, fresh ones start up 
every day, and the old ones live on forever. The re- 
sult of this excessive sociability has been the federa- 
tion of clubs, and, if the truth were spoken, that dig- 
nity has only added fuel to the flame. A writer on 
this subject recently had the hardihood to declare 
that women were being clubbed to death, that so 
much of their vital force was expended in conducting 
the business of the least important organization, it 
was most likely there would be a new disease called 
clubbitis ere the twentieth century dawmed. . . It is 
the greatest pity that human nature should be so fond 
of what is " new," otherwise many good things would 
not be run into the ground as they are, and lovely 
woman would not be " the wreck " she says she is. 
Instead of continually rushing along with the crowd, 
we advise her to try that " bon repos " which includes 
less of the frills and more of the common sense of 
living, if her life is worth living at all. 



There was a rich Miss Cholmondelej 
Who was not remarkably colmoldeley ; 

She had as many beaux 

As fingers and teauz 
But really, she was so holmondeley 

That none of them would propeaux. 

•♦••♦••♦••♦••♦• 

Polite There might be a new beatitude added 

Beggary, to those which have come down to us 
from the teachings of the Saviour, run- 
ning something like this : " Blessed are those who 
have nothing, for they shall not be the prey of beg- 
gars." We do not mean the mendicants who ply 
their trade upon the streets, or present themselves in 
person at the doors of our houses ; but the scarcely 
less annoying fashion, described in these comprehen- 
sive words, and for which there seems no available 
remedy : When " my lady's '* mail is brought to her 
she finds hobnobbing with the announcements of fu 
ture dinners, receptions and other social pleasures a 
circular, which comes from a professional whose call- 
ing will not be found in any directory, although he 
advertises far and wide. His business is thoroughly 
established, and managed with such a lamentable 
acuteness that, while he neither toils nor spins, he 
reaps an income not to be despised. The clergyman, 
man of business, the successful or prosperous man or 
woman — everybody of any note or position — has 
probably at one time or another been perplexed and 
annoyed with the chaff from his mill, which grinds on 
unceasingly. He deserves no title, but I will recog- 
nize him here and call him the professional begging 
letter writer. Some one has said, '* Beggars specialize 
nowadays,'' and those who have devoted themselves 
to this particular branch stand at the head of the beg- 
ging list, and are usually accomplished artists in their 
line. Their letters are as varied as the colors and po- 
sitions of the contents of a kaleidoscope. No time 



nor season is sacred from their intrusion. They find 
their way to the house of mourning, urging a special 
donation as a memorial of the precious dead. They 
follow weddings, births, balls and other festivities as 
a perpetual skeleton at tlie feast— a reminder that 
Lazarus is at the gate in an attitude of expectant re- 
ception. The published notice of rare jewels worn 
at the opera and other gatherings is only the keynote 
for the most barefaced appeals imaginable, for "the 
value of one jewel," or the suggestion that a distracted 
suflEerer, a possible suicide or starving family could 
be relieved by a portion of the goods which by the 
accident of bhth or fortune belongs to those more 
favored. 



♦ •♦• •♦• ♦ •♦• 

" Oh, mamma," said little Willie, as he made his first 
close inspection of a bicycle, •* this machine has got rub- 
bers on to keep its wheels from getting wet ! "—Phila- 
delphia Star. 

•♦• •♦• •♦• •♦• ♦ 

A An invention which will be most 

New warmly welcomed in case it proves 

Disinfectant, practical is announced from Paris, 
where we are informed that a skillful 
chemist has devised a method for disinfecting the 
sick room by perfumes. He prepares especial 
sachets capable of diffusing the perfume with which 
they are charged in any kind of a receptacle ; all that 
is needed is to place two of these sachets in a recep- 
tacle containing a little water. The perfume (essence 
of violet, rose, jessamine, etc.) is mixed with oxalo- 
saccharic acid and enclosed in a sachet that is colored 
white ; a second, colored blue, contains dry bicarbo- 
nate of soda. These substances mix when the 
sachets are soaked in water, liberating carbonic acid 
gas, which diffuses the perfume around the room. 
Sachets with oxygen as a basis can be prepared by 
placing powdered permangan.7te of potash in one 
and binoxide of barytum in the other. The process 
can be applied either in therapeutics or hygiene. 
The sachet has merely to be treated with medical 
essences or any volatile substance to set free a con- 
stant supply to saturate the atmosphere in which the 

patient lives. 

♦ •♦• •♦• •♦• ♦ 

A SIMPLE disinfectant to use in a sick room is made 
by putting some ground coffee in a saucer and in the cen- 
ter a small piece of camphor gum. Light the gum with a 
match. As the gum burns, allow the coffee to bum with 
it. The perfume is refreshing and healthful as well as 
inexpensive. 

•♦•♦■♦■•♦••♦• 

Is there A British writer, in a paper read not 

Danger long since before a sanitary inspection 
in Fruit? association in his country, sounds a note 
of alarm which, while worthy of atten- 
tion, seems to the average lay mind quite too far- 
fetched and of too fine-drawn a theory to be accepted 
at its face value. This essayist, while admitting that 
as a food, "fruit is the most perfect union of tHe 
useful and the beautiful that the earth produces," de 
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clares that it may become a medium for the spread 
of infectious diseases. He points out the fact that 
the countries that produce oranges, for example, are 
not those renowned for cleanliness, nor for a proper 
understanding of the science of disinfection, should 
such complaints as scarlet fever, measles or the chol- 
era be rife in the districts of production. So far as 
we are aware, it has not yet been demonstrated that 
the outer coating of our imported fruit is swarming 
with disease germs, nor does it seem that great dan- 
ger could be encountered from this source in the use 
of ripe and perfect fruit. A more likely complication 
is indicated by one of the London journals, which, in 
commenting upon the paper above mentioned, adds : 
*' It would seem that fruits are the healthy preroga- 
tives of the rich only. Directly the poor housewife 
discovers the merits of oranges or bananas, she has 
to resort to one of the street barrows upon which 
costermongers retail such dainties. Almost all merit 
the fruits possessed has vanished by the time they 
are sold. They are too often in such an advanced 
state of decay that they are no longer nutritious, and 
to this drawback is added the risk, that in all prob- 
ability is a certainty, that they have during the night 
occupied a position in some poor garret, where, at 
any rate, there is foul air, and in many cases the fur- 
ther and more disastrous addition of infection." 
Fortunately these conditions do not exist to the 
same degree in our more favored country ; though it 
should be a standing rule everywhere that no fruit is 
to be used which is not in a sound and perfect 

condition. 

♦ v* ^ ■*- ■*- 

The young man was prematurely gray, and was not a 
little proud of it. 

" Looks quite poetic, don't you think ? " he could not 
forbear asking of the young woman he was calling on. 

** It does remind me of a certain poem, I must admit," 
said she. 

** And what poem is that ?*' 

"When the frost is on the punkin." 

And his hair went on whitening at a more rapid rate 
than ever. — Indianapolis Journal. 

♦ + ♦ ♦ * 

As It is not often, perhaps, that our 

Others " cousins across the water," the English, 
Sec Us. are disposed to praise American things, 
or to give our country the credit in a com- 
parative way to which it is entitled. But that this is 
sometimes done will be shown by the following ex- 
tract from an English publication : " The American 
cuisine undoubtedly surpasses our own in tastiness 
and variety. Before every meal blue points are 
served on crushed ice. To every person at table are 
placed six or seven little finger-shaped white china 
dishes, containing distracting bonnes touches^ such 
as olives, pistachio nuts, crisped walnuts, anchovies, 
dressed tomatoes, gherkins, etc. As you talk you 
nibble pleasantries between the courses. The Ameri- 
can women drink much less wine than we do at 
meals, though they are not above calling aloud for 



whisky cocktails at promiscuous hours of the day. 
The service at table is simply exquisite. Such dainty 
china ! Such flowers ! and oh ! the roses. Why do 
they have so much longer, greener stems than our 
own, and smell so far more potently sweet t " From 
one imputation in the above extract. Good House- 
keeping earnestly dissents. It is a fact which we 
must reluctantly admit that the use of intoxicating 
beverages is not confined to a single sex in this 
country ; but we must decline to believe that any con- 
siderable number of reputable women in this country 
habitually "call aloud for whisky cocktails at pro- 
miscuous hours of the day." Our American women 
as a class are not at all of that sort. 



♦ ♦♦♦•♦• 



Fresh meat should not be allowed to remain rolled in 
paper, for the paper will absorb the juices. Remove the 
paper and lay the meat on an earthen plate. 

•♦• ♦ •♦• 4. 4. 

Nature's Lover. 

He loves to lie beneath the sky 

When summer days are sweet, 
Where sunbeams play and branches sway, 

Apart from dust and heat ; 
And silent see the honey-bee 

Flit by with burdened thighs, 
A busy thing of tireless wing 

And eager, argus eyes. 

He loves to hear the wren anear, 

The oriole above. 
The warbling thrush that bends the rush, 

The plaintive wild-wood dove. 
Of every flower in mead and bower 

The mystic creed he knows, 
Why lilies grow as white as snow, 

And why so red the rose. 

His dearest books are fields and brooks, 

His sweetest song the sea ; 
His store of gold the woods unfold 

Through autumn's alchemy. 
Some beauty still on plain or hill 

His tender heart enchains 
When frost elves weave their wreaths, and leave 

Their etchings on the panes. 

Though like the flight of birds at night 

The winged years speed on, 
And eyes that brim with light grow dim 

And ruddy cheeks grow wan. 
He still doth dream of dale and stream 

Where lovingly he trod ; 
Who so hath been to nature kin, 

Must needs be near to God. 

—The Congregationalist. 

♦ ♦•♦•♦♦ 

Miss Marie Devoe (at the cooking school)— Do you 
mean to say, chef, that we must put our bare hands into 
the dough ? 

Professor Tartopommes— Sairtainly, m'mselle. 

Miss Marie Devoe— Perhaps that is why I failed with 
my bread last time. My gl#ves seemed rather in the way. 
— Christian Secretary. 
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' The BaarlnfiT and the Training of the Child Is Woman's Wisdom."— rMwr^ 



MT BABT. 

Whmt shall I call her when we meet ? 

She knew no other name on earth 
Than that which mothers find so sweet ; 

Though words be cold and little worth, 
*' Our babj " seemed a name complete. 

But now, so many years have flown 
Since from m j tearful gaze she passed, 

How shall I in the great unknown, 
Where all is new, and strani^e, and vast— 

How shall I there reclaim my own ? 

What sweet, rare title does she bear ? 
For when I meet her on that shore. 

Grown wise and great as she is fair, 
" My baby," I can say no more. 

For I shall be the infant there.— Globe Democrat. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
HOUSE HBBYBB. 
Many of our overtaxed women are unconsciously 
the victims of the above disease, which is the latest 
name invented by the medical staff for the peculiarly 
depressing set of diseases which prevail among 
women who stay at home too much. Good House- 
keeping says the discovery of the novel malady is 
due to a journal devoted to science, and it is a mark 
of unusual and undoubted condescension that the 
name of the disease should be so simple and so 
easily understood. Merely as "house nerves" we 
can regard the ailment with some complacency ; but 
for all that it is not a thing to be laughed at. All 
over Europe the rush of existence is playing havoc 
with our sensitive cerebro-spinal fibres. We recog- 
nize all the symptoms which the inventors of " house 
nerves " describe as quite common in America to- 
day. They are "low spirits and brooding," much 
irritability, and a general " morbid habit " of mind. 
"Women," we read, "especially women who are 
delicate and afraid to go out owing to the weather, 
are those who suffer most from this malady. They 
have a way of imagining that something awful is 
happening to their husbands or children when they 
are out of sight ; they conjure up accidents, analyze 
their feelings, and lose their power of will." Can we 
not produce hosts of just such women among our 
acquaintances ? 
All this occurs because people are too sedentary, 



and stay at home too constantly. Unfortunately, a 
housewife, as her name implies, is one whose duty is 
to stay at home for a considerable portion of each 
day ; and all the mischief arises from her not being 
able to tear herself away from home ties and forget 
all about them in some form of out-of-door amuse- 
ment or occupation. A woman who gets "house 
nerves " begins to study herself, her own wants and 
ailments and loneliness to a painful extent, until— 
we are solemnly warned— she " is on a fair road to 
an asylum, did she but know it." Journals devoted 
to medical science often indulge in these pleasant 
little predictions ; yet the reading public never ac- 
cuse their editors of suffering from "science nerves." 
Putting aside the hint of the asylum, as both alarmist 
and irrelevant, we have to admit that there is a great 
deal of truth in the idea that " all home and no spree 
makes Jill a dull she." Not only does it make her 
dull, but it often, in the humbler walks of life at any 
rate, gives rise to that "nagging" which drives 
husband to the public-house or deplorable personal 
violence. In no country in the world are. human 
nerves exposed to greater wear and tear than in the 
United States. The combined effect of the negro 
question, unlimited candy, an addiction to rapid eat- 
ing, iced drinks and business hurry are too powerful 
for any nerves not built of cast iron to withstand ; 
and thus it comes about the typical American is a 
neurotic patient long before he has attained to mid- 
dle age. Fortunately, the disease is not left without 
a remedy, and the prescription for a person afflicted 
with " house nerves " is a very agreeable one. There 
is no help to be got from medicine or doctors. All 
that has to be done is to pay visits to others, to take 
walks in the open air and sunshine, and to go in gen- 
erally for gaiety and innocent amusements. The 
patient is also recommended to " repress every mor- 
bid thought, as it arises, or expel it by thinking of a 
necessary duty." This advice is, perhaps, more 
easily given than followed. Hundreds of people 
would be only too delighted to repress morbid 
thoughts, but the more they try to repress them the 
more morbid do they become. It is sad to think that 
not only adults, but also "imaginative children," 
suffer from the " domestic nerve," and when such is 
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the case they should be sent to " play with merry 
companions/' whose merriment, let us hope, will be 
subdued enough to spare the "house nerves" of 
other people. Of course there is nothing strikingly 
novel about the advice to try out-of-door exercise for 
morbid mental conditions, but these " hints to those 
who are about to go into hysterics," will be of use if 
they help to impress on us the fact that a good deal 
of the excitability, the irritability, and the depression 
which afflict so many nowadays are really of a nature 
of a disease, and should be treated with common 
sense remedies instead of useless reproaches. — 
Florida Agriculturist. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A MOTHBB'8 SLUMBEB 80VG. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep- 
Narrow thy bed and deep ; 

Neither hunger, nor thirst, nor pain 

Can touch or hurt thee ever again ; 

I, thy mother, will bend and sing 

As I watch thee, calmly slumbering; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep- 
Narrow thy bed and deep ; 

Soon in thy angePs tender arms. 

Closely sheltered from earth's alarms. 

Thou wilt awaken, baby mine, 

Where all is mercy and love divine. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep— 

Narrow thy bed and deep ; 
I have wept till my heart is dry 
But now I smile as I see thee lie 
With small hands crossed in death's mute prayer. 
Never to reach in the wild despair 
Of hunger's anguish. All is o'er I 
I wept, but now I can weep no more. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep— 

Narrow thy bed and deep ; 
A little while I too shall rest 
Close by the side of my baby blest 
Safe is my babe — earth's anguish done — 
Safe, at the feet of the Holy One. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep.— Anna B. Bensel. 

^ ^ i^ 4^ if. 

PSETTY B00M8. 

Children's surroundings have a great deal to do 
with forming their character. Our little daughters 
are more apt to grow up to be quiet, dainty and 
dignified if they have been reared in homes that are 
neatly and tastefully furnished, and where all the 
work is done systematically. The refining influence 
of a pretty room is never lost upon them. This does 
not mean that the amount spent for furnishing should 
be a large one, for very pleasing effects may be had 
with a small outlay. 

If the rooms need paper or kalsomine, choose some 
pretty, dainty color, and let everything harmonize 
with that. Blue, white, gray or green make a room 
look cool, while yellow is especially good for rooms 



that are not well lighted. Paint of any shade can be 
had already prepared, and it is an easy matter to ap- 
ply it. Plain or striped scrim, cheese cloth and lace 
are all pretty for curtains, and the condition of your 
pocketbook should be your guide as to which ma- 
terial is chosen. Dotted swiss is also a favorite with 
many housekeepers. 

The floor can be covered with matting if desired, 
or it can be painted and partly covered with rugs. 
The floor of a handsome room seen recently was oiled, 
and a large rug made of a remnant of ingrain carpet, 
with a border to match, laid in the center leaving a 
margin of two feet all around it that was not covered. 
If you have a good, smooth floor, it will look well oiled, 
but if it is rough or worn, paint is much better. 

Two shelves fixed in a corner, one two and a half 
feet, the other a foot from the floor makes a nice 
dressing table. Cover the top with plain, white oil 
cloth, and make a splasher of the same material, 
edged with scallops crocheted of Saxony yam. The 
top is used for the washbowl and pitcher, and the 
shelf, which is hidden by a curtain of cretonne, 
sateen or dotted swiss, is used for shoes, brushes, 
blacking and other articles that must be put out 
of sight. 

Many an old bedstead has been made presentable 
by painting it white or some delicate color. Sand 
paper it very smooth, give it two coats of common 
house paint, then a coat of enamel. 

If you need a closet, put up a shelf in one comet, 
six feet from the floor, and place a curtain in front of 
it. The shelf may be used for books, vases or 
plaques, or if one is handy with tools, a comer 
cabinet may be fitted into the space between the 
shelf and ceiling, which will make a very handsome 
and convenient receptacle for the various little odds 
and ends, with which we adorn our houses. 

Have you a bed for which you would like a mat- 
tress, but do not like to spend the money necessary 
to get one? If you keep sheep on the farm, very 
likely you have a quantity of wool stored away. 
Take enough for a mattress and wash it through two 
or three hot, soapy waters. Rinse through two waters, 
and lay it on a sheet to dry. After it is dry, take it 
up by handfuls and pull it apart, picking out any 
trash or burrs that may adhere to it. Make the cover 
the size and shape you wish, using bed ticking of a 
medium quality, and fill it with wool, taking care to 
have it smooth and even. Tie it just as you would a 
comfort, using a long mattress needle for the work. 
This makes a very light and comfortable mattress, 
and with white pillow cases and bed spread, the bed 
will have a clean, neat appearance that is always at- 
tractive. 

A couch is useful as well as ornamental, and may 
be made of a long box, upholstered on the top, and 
covered with cretonne or other suitable material. A 
flounce extending from the top almost to the floor 
will hide the box from view. Put rollers under each 
corner and fasten the top on with hinges, so it can be 
raised whenever desired. This box will be an excel- 
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lent place for quilts or other bed clothes not in use. 
There must be some pictures of course, and water 
colors, etchings, engravings and other pictures can 
be had at such reasonable prices, that almost any one 
can afford them. The frames may be simple home- 
made ones. Water colors or other colored pictures 
show to the best advantage in white and gold, or 
white and silver frames, while an engraving will look 
well in a frame or natural wood. — St. Louis Journal 

of Agriculture. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"THATBOT.'* 

Oh, give me the boyish boy I That one 
All tanned and red with the summer's sun, 
That smiling demon who dares to bake 
His toughened hide by the gleaming lake ; 
That grim logician, who laughs to feel 
The twinge of the stone bruise on his heel— 

With all his terror*, 

And all his errors, 
And all his hideous glee ; 

With all his speckles, 

And all his freckles, 
The boyish boy give me. 

Oh, give me the boyish boy I To hear 
Once more the sound of his awful cheer 
Wtre sweeter far than the song of art. 
For its discord springs from an honest heart ; 
Though grimed with dirt to his finger tips, 
And " white lies '* trembling upon his lips. 

With all his sinning, 

And all his grinning, 
And wild demoniac glee ; 

With all his crying, 

And all his lying, 
The boyish boy give me. 

Oh, give me the boyish boy I No wrong 
Abounds in his young life, free and strong. 
As he rages forth in the morning light 
With eager and dauntless appetite ; 
Like the rushing wave of a coming ill 
He thunders across the life, but still— 
With all his racing. 
And all his chasing. 

And all his hideous glee ; 
With all his speckles, 
And all his freckles, 
The boyish boy give me. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

♦ ♦ •♦• •♦• ♦ 
HOLT INFLUENCES OF HOME. 
How many fall from God and from the hope of the 
Gospel when they go from home and its holy influ- 
ences ! They fall because the angel hands of those 
ihey love are removed, and they have never grasped 
the pierced hands of the Son of God. For peace 
and safety, for happiness and usefulness, the faith of 
testimony must become the faith of experience and 
of investigation. We come to the Lord of the Well 
of Sychar with this earnest and yearning petition, 
" Give me this living water, that I thirst not." And 
then the childhood of faith will acquire the sinews, 
and strength, and stature of spiritual manhood, by 
personal contact with a living Christ, and we shall 



sing the glad song of rejoicing, " No longer do we 
believe because of thy speaking ; for we have heard 
Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Saviour of the world."— Rev. Jonathan Seaver, Vicar 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE LITTLE BOT IN THE HABYEST FIELD. 
Out in the fields, in the midsummer heat. 
The reapers were busy binding the wheat. 
And the farmer looked with an anxious eye 
At the " thunder caps " in the western sky. 

" All hands must work now with a will," said he ; 

"There's a storm a-brewing up there, I see." 

Then the bright-faced boy at his father's side 
To help bind the sheaves most patiently tried ; 
But he could not manage the work at all. 
For those willing hands were too weak and small. 

** I can't do this," said the brave little man, 

*' So I'll give it up and do what I can." 

The men are thirsty and far from the spring ; 
" It will give them a lift," thought he, " to bring 
A pail of that clear, cold water that flows 
Down the mountain side where the sweet fern grows." 
And soon he was dipping his little cup 
In the mossy place where it bubbled up. 

And the joy of doing something he could 
Shone on his face as he came through the wood. 
** God bless the boy f " every man cried out. 
As he passed the pure, cold water about. 
Twas sustaining power— they bound the grain 
Just in time to save it from drenching rain. 

Then the father said that night, with a smile, 
While the mother listened with pride the while, 
" My boy, you helped harvest the field uf wheat. 
Bringing water when we were parched with heat. 
Remember through life, my dear little man, 
God only bids us to do what we can." 

—Susan Teall Perry. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE MOTHSB AT HOME. 

The home flourishes best in that middling environ- 
ment where the family is held strongly together by a 
common feeling of its supreme value. But where 
the habitation is bare and squalid there can be no 
sense of home ; and where the social and material 
circumstance is full of invitation outside of it, the 
home cannot seem the first good of life. It is the 
family, however, that makes the home ; it is often, if 
not usually, one temperament, the temperament of 
the mother, that makes it ; and this will have more 
effect in great povtriy than in great luxury. We 
have all seen some woman-nature holding a wretched 
household together, and shedding its own inner love- 
liness upon everything in it ; and we have all seen 
some such woman-nature clogged with superfluity, 
denied its function of giving and blessing, and 
thrown back upon itself, in circumstances wljere 
want could not be imagined. Love expresses itself 
in help, and where the help is hired there must be 
less sense of love than where the help is given. 
Probably, then, there are more who look back ten- 
derly to the house of poverty than to tl)e house of 
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luxury; but one cannot deny that it is possible to 
look back to a palace home with fond regret. 

We need not deal long with these extremes. They 
are commoner among us than they once were, how- 
ever, and perhaps that is what makes us think that 
the home, which does not flourish in them, is in 
decay. Yet if it were the kind of fact that the cen- 
sus could reach, it would not be at all surprising if 
the home in the best sense were found flourishing 
more vigorously and abundantly than ever before. 

The whole effect of our conditions is to create and 
foster a vast middle class, and with the middle class, 
as we have expressed, the home is more than with 
the highest or the lowest class. The house where 
there is neither want nor surfeit is peculiarly the 
shelter of the home. Its inmates, especially the 
womankind, are dedicated but not sacrificed to the 
care of it ; they are its votaries, not its victims, and 
their love of it makes it beautiful and precious to all 
who dwell in it.— Harper's Weekly. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ -f 
THB FOtSTBOBK. 

The first-born, with the mother's ann, 

Embracing it, in slumber lies ; 
Hush, lest a whisper break the charm ; 

Talk only with your eyes I 

Husband and lover, on this day 
Thy one-year bride is doubly fair ; 

Kneel, let the heart in silence pray, 
While she lies smiling there f 

Look on her, love her, hold her dear, 

The dearer for this sacred tie ; 
Unnoted, for one moment here, 

Let all the world go by I— J. R. Eastwood. 
4. 4. 4. ^ ^ 
MSDITATIOH FOR M0THSB8. 
We may divide the activities of the mind into three 
general categories. First, acquisition ; second, medi- 
tation ; third, production. We must acquire in order 
that we may produce — every one knows that ; but it 
is not enough merely to acquire. Between acquisi- 
tion and production comes the intermediary, the 
meditation, and that is almost a lost art in America. 
Some one has finely defined the difference between 
active thought and meditation. In active thought 
we are pursuing new truth; in meditation we are 
dwelling upon familiar truth, digesting it, assimilating 
and making it a part of our very being. We know 
how to search for truth, we know how to communi- 
cate truth, but we do not allow ourselves time to 
meditate truth. The minister who spends all his 
mornings in acquiring truth and brings Sunday what 
he has gathered the six days before, gives a crude, 
raw, unripened sermon. He is really giving you 
other people's thoughts, not his own ; he is the mere 
retailer of the life of others ; he communicates no life 
of his own. What is true of the minister is true of 
the author. One difficulty with our newspaper writ- 
ing is, not that it is not brilliant, not that there has 
not been thought upon it, but there has been no 
meditation ; it contains no vital element, nothing of 



the writer's own personality. Our literature is often 
unripe for want of previous meditation. Business 
men need this meditative quality, and mothers need 
it no less.— Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
DOITTB FOB THE OHILPBKTff. 

Don't cover a child's head so that it will inhale the 
air of its own lungs, no matter how cold its sleeping 
room. 

Don't allow the youngster who is "surprisingly 
strong upon its feet " to bear its weight long at a 
time, no matter how anxious the proud parents may 
•be to show it of!. Remember the danger of weak- 
ened and twisted little legs. 

Don't allow smoking in the room where there is a 
very young or sick baby. The thoughtful father will 
never smoke in the same room with the children ; 
but even the thoughtless ones should be made to 
realize its harmfulness in the former cases. 

Don't fail to keep the children's feet dry and 
warmly clad in winter and wet weather, for the circu- 
lation is feebler at the extremities than elsewhere. 

Don't forget that protecting the chest is also im- 
portant at this season, if we would ward off trouble- 
some colds from the little tots. And their habits of 
life should be regular— the meals, the hours of rest 
and the hour of rising should all be timed. 

Don't neglect the baby's scalp. It should never 
be allowed to become scurfy. If it should become 
very dirty or scaly, apply yolk of egg thoroughly with 
the fingers, and, after leaving it on for a time, wash 
with warm, soapy water, use a fine-tooth comb very 
gently and then brush until thoroughly clean. 

Don't forget to air the children's night garments 
and their bed clothes with great thoroughness every 
day, and to turn their day clothes inside out and 
hang them up to air at night, so that they will be 
fresh and sweet in the morning. — Philadelphia 

American. 

♦ ♦ -f ♦ ♦ 

A LXTILB BBOWN SEED. 

A little brown seed, 'way down in the giound, 
Was sleeping so hard he heard not a sound, 
Till the robin called in a voice so shrill. 
He sleepily said, " Oh, Robin be still ! " 

" Wake I " said the robin ; " Oh, Johnnie— jump up. 
You're late ; it's most time for sweet buttercup. 
You must come first, dear riolet, you know ; 
J ihnnie— jump up, jump up and grow I " 

So Johnnie awoke and pushed out of bed 
First his green leaves, then yellow head. 
It made him so happy to see the sunlight. 
He bowed to the robin and said, " You were right." 

—Child Garden. 

♦ ♦ ♦ -f ♦ 

It was the policy of the good old gentleman to 
make his children feel that home was the happiest 
place on the earth ; and I value this delicious home 
feeling as one of the choicest gifts a parent could be- 
stow. — W. Irving. 
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THB OOIOKQ OF HIS FSBT. 

In the crimson of the morning, in the whiteness of the noon, 

In the amber glory of the day's retreat. 
In the midnight, robed in darkness, or the gleaming of the 
moon, 

I listen for the coming of his feet. 

I heard His weary footsteps on the sands of Galilee, 
On the temple*s marble pavement, on the street, 

>Vorn with weight of sorrow, faltering up the slopes of Calvary 
The sorrow of the coming of His feet. 

Down the minister-aisles of splendor, from betwixt the 
cherubim. 
Through the wondering throng, with motion strong and fleet, 
Sounds His victor tread, approaching with a music far and 
dim — 
The music of the coming of His feet. 

Sandaled not with sheen of silver, girded not with woven gold. 
Weighted not with shimmering gems and odors sweet. 

But white-winged and shod with glory in the Tabor-light of old — 
The glory of the coming of His feet. 

He is coming, O my spirit 1 with His everlasting peace, 
With His blessedness immortal and complete, 

He is coming, O my spirit ! and His coming brings release, 
I listen for the coming of His feet —Anon. 

**QOIirQ TO HB^YEN TO SEE MOTHSB." 

How remarkably the Beecher family is scattered 
by death! Old Lyman Beecher is buried in New 
Haven, while his first wife rests in Litchfield. She 
was the mother of his two most gifted children — 
Henry Ward, who was buried in Greenwood, and 
Mrs. Stowe, who has just found a grave in Andover. 
Of that first wife Lyman Beecher was justly proud, 
because she could hold an argument on theology, 
while at the same time performing home duties. 
During their first pastorate she supplied the need of 
a carpet by coveftng the floor with cheap canvas, on 
which she deftly painted appropriate designs. One 
of the deacons happened to call, and being invited to 
enter exclaimed : " How can I without treading on 
it ? " A carpet or floor cloth had never previously 
been seen in the parish. Henry Ward was only four 
years old when that gifted mother died, and soon 
afterward he was seen digging a hole in the garden. 
When asked what he was doing he replied : ** I'm 
going to Heaven to see mother." He had seen that 



mother laid in the ground and had been told that she 
had gone to Heaven, and so he was trying to follow. 
Harriet was a year older than Henry and always 
exercised the care of an elder sister, and whatever 
may have been his faults she never lost confidence in 
him.— New York Hermit. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
AT THE END 07 JJJFVB JOUBHBT. 

Few can face death without dread thought of what 
they must encounter. That hereafter, the anticipa- 
tion of which, throughout nearly the whole of our 
lives, has dimly lurked in our consciousness, con- 
fronts us. We always knew the time must come, — 
yet it seemed so far off. And now, at last, the shadow 
has become the reality, and what has been reality is 
fast becoming mere shadow. How impotent must 
seem all earthly relations, as they loosen their hold 
and leave us face to face with man's last relentless 
enemy — Death ! 

The end must come, — but a/t^ the end ? How the 
feeble but anxious eyes strain to pierce that grim 
darkness ! Well for us if we can finally meet the end 
with unwavering faith of the finished Christian. Yet, 
even they who, while " in the world " have yet been 
" not of the world," and have truly " loved their neigh- 
bor as themselves," who in mortal judgment, have 
deserved heaven, if any one ever did, have, in their 
humility, perhaps, faltered at the last. 

We shall not lack company. 

"All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom." 

If we have surrendered unreservedly to the worldly 
life ; if we have heedlessly followed our own profit ; 
if we have allowed our baser nature to master our 
higher, and have regarded our fellows simply as be- 
ings to be used for our welfare, then, indeed, the 
most merciful hope we can indulge in is extinction. 
We may give cringing thanks to escape with that. 
If, on the other hand, we have acted not with the half 
(and that the lowei) but the whole man or woman ; 
if we have given play to those nobler instincts and 
impulses with which nature has endowed us, and 
made them supreme ; if we have " done justly, and 
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loved mercy, and walked humbly with our God " — 
though countless instances will occur to memory in 
which we have failed to do all we might, and left 
much undone we ought to have done — the outlook 
may be brightened. To one who has reached the 
grade of development which all bear the evidence 
within them it was intended for them to reach, the 
sense of having so lived will be its own and a sufficient 
reward, even if death end all. One thing is sure, — 
and speaking after the manner of our poor human 
limitations, — only one. He who made alike patient 
and the world in which he has dwelt who knows no 
limit, in His hands alone lie the issues of all things. 
Whatever He decrees,— that, we may rest assured, 
will be in the fullest and most perfect sense, right 
and good. To Him it is humanity's highest and only 
wisdom, in the last hour, as always, humbly and 
trustfully to submit. 

" U thoa love Him, 
Walking truly in His ways, 

Then no trouble, cross, or death 
E'er shall silence faith and praise. 
All things serve thee here beneath, 
If thou love God." 

He is dead, whose hand is not opened wide 

To help the need of a human brother ; 
He doubles the life of his lifelong ride, 

Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 
And a thousand million lives are his, 
Who carries the world in his sympathies. 
To deny 
Is to die.— Anonymous. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

DB1FTIN6 AWAT. 

They drift away. Ah, God I they drift forever. 

I watch the stream sweep onward to the sea, 
Like some old battered buoy upon a roaring river, 

Round whom the tide waifs hang— then drift to sea. 

I watch them drift— the old familiar faces, 
Who fished and rode with me, by stream and wold. 

Till ghosts, not men, fill old beloved places, 
And, ah ! the land is rank with churchyard mold. 

I watch them drift— the youthful aspirationn, 
Shores, landmarks, beacons, drift alike. 

I watch them drift— the poets and the statesmen ; 

The very streams run upward from the sea. 
• •♦♦«•• 

Yet overhead the boundless arch of Heaven 

Still fades to night, still blazes into day. 

Ah, God ! My God ! Thou wilt not drift away I 

—Charles Kingsley. 

+ ♦ ^ -f ♦ 

SOUL DIFFEEEHCS. 

Souls by nature differ greatly in their composition, 
if not in their substance. Newton and Paul are in- 
tellectual ; David and John and Burns are emotional ; 
Thomas, Calvin and Edwards are logical and delib- 
erate ; Peter and Luther are sanguine. One abounds 
in common sense, another is finely delicate and 
highljr imaginative. Souls also differ by education 
and more yet by grace. As a result, some enjoy the 



gifts of God far more than others. The same treas- 
ure may be copper to one, silver to another, gold to 
another, and diamond to another. How much more 
enjoyment some receive from the same landscape or 
painting or piece of music 1 Some can take far more 
of clouds and sunsets, as well as far more of friends 
and country than others. — Rev. G. A. Woodhull. 

♦ •♦• ♦ ♦ ♦ 
LOHQ SIBICOHS. 
The length of the sermon must always be a variable 
quantity. Sometimes it will depend upon the people, 
but more frequently it will depend upon the preacher. 
In country congregations where life is more leisurely 
and opportunities for instruction fewer than in town, 
the sermon may with profit exceed the limits of half 
an hour, but in large cities the wide-awake preacher 
is quick to realize that after thirty minutes deep sleep 
falleth on the minds if not on the eyes of his hearers. 
The man with a big message can, however, always 
take his own time to say what he has got to say. — 
New York Observer. 

THB BSSTJBBBOnOH PLAKT. 

Among the pyramids of Egypt, Lord Lindsay, the 
English traveler, came across a mummy, the inscrip- 
tion upon which proved to be two thousand years 
old. In examining the mummy after it was un- 
wrapped, he found in one of its enclosed hands a 
small root. He took the little bulb from that closed 
hand and planted it in a sunny soil, allowed the dew 
and rains of Heaven to descend upon it, and in a few 
weeks, to his astonishment, the root burst forth and 
bloomed into a beautiful flower. 

Two thousand years ago a flower 

Bloomed lightly in a far-off land ; 
Two thousand years ago its seed 

Was placed within a dead man's hand. 

Before the Saviour came to earth. 
The man had lived and loved and died. 

And even in that far-off time. 
The flower had spread its perfume wide. 

Suns rose and set, years came and went, 
The dead hand kept its treasuie well ; 

Nations were bom and turned to dust, 
While life was hidden in that shell. 

The shriveled hand is robbed at last, 

The seed is buried in the earth ; 
When lo I the life long hidden there 

Into a glorious flower burst forth. 

And will not He who watched the seed, 

And kept the life within the shell. 
When those He loves are laid to rest. 

Watch o*er their buried dust as well ? 

Just such a face as greets you now. 

Just such as here we bear. 
Only more glorious far, will rise, 

To meet the Saviour in the air. 

Then will I lay me down in peace. 

When called to leave this vale of tears. 
For, " In my flesh shall I see God," 

E'en though 1 5>i«|^,^d°bV't:-^^gle 
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SMALL FBXnrS IH THBIX SBA80H. 

What to do with Saap. BUok, Bine and OooMborriM, in 
order to **make the moit of them." 

RASPBERRY SHORTCAKE. 

To one quart of flour add two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and one teaspoonful of salt; rub 
thoroughly into this two tablespoonfuls of butter; 
add milk enough to make a soft dough; roll out 
about to one inch in thickness ; put in your pans and 
bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. While hot cut 
the edge and break apart, butter the under crust and 
cover with berries that have been lying in sugar half 
an hour, put on the upper crust, and put plenty of 
berries over it. 

RED RASPBERRY JELLY. 

Red raspberry jelly is made of three pints of rasp 
berries, one pint of sugar, the juice of two lemons, 
half a pint of cold water, one and one-third pints of 
boiling water and one package of gelatine. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold water two hours. Mash the ber- 
ries and sugar together and let them stand for two 
hours, then press all the juice through a fine strainer. 
Pour the boiling water on the gelatine and stir till 
the gelatine is dissolved, then add the strained juice 
and lemon juice. Strain and pour into molds that 
have been dipped in cold water. Place in a cold 
place until it becomes firm. 

FROZEN RASPBERRIES. 

Take two quarts of berries, one pint of sugar and 
one quart of water. Boil water and sugar together 
fifteen minutes, then add the berries, and cook fifteen 
minutes longer; when cold add the juice of three 
lemons and freeze. When the beater is taken out 
add one pint of whipped cream. 

RASPBERRY DESSERT. 

An effective dessert and easily made is raspberry 
cornstarch blancmange. Take one quart of milk 
and place in a double boiler, reserving enough of the 
milk to moisten a scant cupful of cornstarch ; when 
the milk is hot add the cornstarch and cook till thick, 
then add a cupful of sugar and a pint of mashed ber- 
ries. Turn into a mold and place in the ice box. 
When cold turn on a platter and put whipped cream 
around it ; scatter a few berries on the cream. 



FRUIT BLANCMANGE. 

A nice fruit blancmange can be made without 
milk, and is handsomer with red fruits like strawber- 
ries, raspberries, cherries or currants. Take one 
pint of fruit and mash in a bowl with half a pint of 
sugar ; let this stand for an hour ; then add one pint 
of water and strain through a sieve. Put one side 
half a cupful of the juice and place the remainder on 
to boil; take six level tablespoonfuls of arrowroot 
and moisten with the remaining juice; stir in the 
first mixture when it boils. Cook for eight minutes ; 
take from the fire and pour into individual molds and 
set away to harden. Serve with sugar and cream. 

BLACKBERRY SHERBET. 

Take three quarts of blackberries, one quart of 
water, one pint of sugar and the juice of four lemons 
Mash fruit s^nd sugar together and let it stand for 
one hour ; then add the water and place on the fire ; 
cook for twenty minutes; remove from the fire, 
add lemon juice, strain, and when cold freeze like 
ice cream. 

BERRY PUDDING. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of butter and half a cup- 
ful of sugar, and stir to a cream ; add one cupful of 
milk ; then stir in two and a half cupfuls of flour, 
into which two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder have been sifted ; add the beaten whites of 
three eggs ; finally add one quart of berries ; pour 
into a buttered pudding dish and bake in a moderate 
oven three-quarters of an hour, and serve with a 
hot sauce. 

BERRY ROLL. 

Take one pint of flour, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one- 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and rub through a sieve ; 
mix thoroughly into this two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and a small cupful of milk. Place on your molding 
board and roll out to about one-half inch thickness. 
Spread berries over the dough, leaving a space of 
about an inch at the ends, roll up the dough and 
press the ends together and lay on a buttered pan. 
Place in a steamer over a kettle of boiling water. 
Steam two hours. Serve with a sauce. Perhaps 
some would prefer a baked berry roll. Place in a 
bowl one quart of flour, mix well into it two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Add one and a half 
cupfuls of milk, roll out to about one-third of an inch 
in thickness, spread thickly with blackberries, sifting 
over them some sugar, and roll. Place in a greased 
pan and bake half an hour. 

BLACKBERRY JELLY. 

Take one quart of berry juice, and add to it a half 
box of gelatine ; soak half an hour ; then add one 
cupful of sugar, and stir over the fire until gelatine is. 
dissolved, which will take but a few moments. Strain 
into a mold and set away to harden. Serve with 
whipped cream. , ^^.^r-^t^ 
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BLUEBERRY CAKE. 

Stir one-half of a cupful of butter and one cupful of 
sugar to a cream ; add the beaten yolks of three eggs 
and half a cupful of sweet milk, one and one-half cup- 
f uls of flour, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, the whites 
of three eggs beaten to a froth, half a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little hot water, and last stir in 
one pint of ripe blueberries, thickly dredged with 
flour. Use a wooden spoon, so as not to break them. 
Bake in a loaf or card in a moderate oven. 

BLUEBERRY MUFFINS. 

Beat one egg and add to it two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar ; butter the size of an eggy melt and add ; then 
add one cupful of milk and one and one-half cupfuls 
of flour and one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder ; add as many berries as you like. Bake in 
muffin pans. 

SPICED GOOSEBERRIES. 

To seven pounds of berries add one pint of vinegar 
and three and a half pounds of sugar, two ounces of 
stick cinnamon and one ounce of whole cloves. 
Place in a preserving kettle over a slow fire and cook 
from an hour to an hour and a half. 

GOOSEBERRY PUDDING. 

To one pint of ripe gooseberries add six slices of 
stale bread, one cupful of milk, half a cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, melted. Stew the goose- 
berries slowly ten minutes, cut the slices of bread to 
fit the dish and toast a light brown ; dip each piece, 
while hot, in milk and spread with the melted butter. 
Cover the bottom of the dish with the toast, next put 
on a layer of gooseberries, sprinkle thickly with 
sugar, another layer of toast, then berries, alternating 
until youf dish is full. Cover closely and steam in 
the oven thirty minutes. Turn out upon a hot dish 
and pour over it a rich, pudding sauce. 

— Philadelphia Times. 



Compi.ed for Good Housekeeping. 

WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

The hell for women who are only handsome is old age. 
— Charles de Saint-Everemond. 

Woman's sympathies give a tone, like the harp of 
Aeolus, to the slightest breath.— Donald G. Mitchell. 

Among all animals, from man to the dog, the heart of a 
mother is always a sublime thing. — Alexandre Dumas, 
p^re. 

The girl who wakes the poet's sigh is a very di£Eerent 
creature from the girl who makes his soup. — Frederick 
Sheldon. 

On great occasions it is almost always women who have 
given the strongest proofs of virtue and devotion. — Count 
Montholon. 

There is in every true woman's heart a spark of heavenly 
fire, which beams and blazes in the dark hours of adver- 
sity.— Washington Irving. 

There are plenty of women who believe women to be 
incapable of anything but to cook, incapable of interest in 
a£Eairs.<^Ralph Waldo Emerson. 



GS 



Picked Up in the Family Living Room, After the Pub- 
lications OF THE Day Have Been Read and Relegated 
TO THE Catch-all Closet. 



Care of Books. 

Even to those who are most careful and particular 
with their loved and treasured libraries accidents will 
happen, and the human bookworm is at his or her 
wits' end to remove the difficulty, which threatens 
perhaps to ruin forever one or more of the choicest 
volumes. An English magazine lately pubUshed the 
following items which will probably be found useful 
by any librarian : 

To Remove Ink Stains from Books. — A small quan- 
tity of oxalic acid, diluted with water, applied with a 
earners hair pencil and blotted with blotting paper 
will, with two applications, remove all traces of the ink. 

To Remove Greece Spots, — Lay powdered pipe-clay 
each side of the spot and press with an iron as hot as 
the paper will bear without scorching. 

To Remove Iron Mold. — Apply first a solution of 
sulphuret of potash and afterwards one of oxalic 
acid. The sulphuret acts on the iron. 

To Kill and Prevent Bookworms,— TzkQ one-half 
ounce of camphor, powdered like salt, one-half ounce 
bitter apple, mix well, and spread on the book shelves. 
Renew every six months. 

To Polish Old Bindings,— Thoroughly clean the 
leather by rubbing wiih a piece of flannel ; if the 
leather is broken, fill up the holes with a little paste ; 
beat up the yolk of an egg and rub it well over the 
covers with a piece of sponge ; polish it by passing a 
hot iron over. 

Do not allow books to be very long in too warm a 
place ; gas affects them very much, Russia leather in 
particular. 

Do not let books get damp or they will soon mil- 
dew, and it is almost impossible to remove it. 

Books with clasps or raised sides damage those 
near them on the shelves. — Inland Printer. 



How to Live to Great Age. 
The latest fad in England is to insure longevity 
through the use of a special diet. The promise is 
held out to those who implicitly follow out the pre- 
scribed regime that they may attain to the age of i lo 
years. This, among the most melancholy people of 
the globe, and to whom one would fancy that life 
were the less worth living, has aroused considerable 
enthusiasm. Cooks and kitchens are to be abolished ; 
meat, bread, and vegetables are forbidden; exist- 
ence is to be maintained exclusively upon nuts and 
bananas. If we compare this with the dietary system 
of Dickens, which represents that of his period, his 
comparatively early decease will excite no surprise. 
According to English standards, he was an accom- 
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plished gastronome. Beefsteak pudding was his ideal, 
a horrible concoction only fit for a crude or debased 
palate. His highest conception of a dinner was 
a baked leg of mutton with the bone removed and the 
cavity filled with a stuffing of oysters and veal. This 
was accompanied with gin punch, in the making of 
which Dickens took especial pride. It was made as 
follows : A brass kettle of water was heated over a 
spirit lamp. When the water came to a boil it was 
poured into a jug, with a bottle of old gin, lumps of 
sugar, and chips of lemon peel. The mouth of the 
jug was then closed with a napkin, and the mixture 
allowed to brew for a certain number of minutes. 



A GuMt Book. 

A "guest book "is a welcome and pretty gift to 
most hostesses. The covers may be made of cards 
with ragged or beveled edges, or of what is prettier 
yet, cards of heavy, ivory-tinted water-color paper, 
with metal corners of oxidized silver ; these covers 
should be about eight inches square. The leaves are 
best made of heavy, unruled writing: paper, purchased 
by the quire, and cut to fit the covers. A half quire 
to the book makes the thickness about right. Paint 
some pretty design on the covers, and the title, 
"Guest Book," and either paint or letter in India ink 
this or some similar inscription on the fly-leaf : 

TO MY GUESTS. 

" If^ during the little time we have spent together^ there 
has been any simple *" happening * which may be a pleasant 
memory in after years, I ask that you inscribe it here,*^ 

Two of the cards form the covers, and the leaves 
should be tied in through holes made by a punch, 
with half-inch cream-white moire ribbon, one end of 
the bow left three-eighths of a yard long, and to it 
fastened a little pencil, such as is usually attached to 
dance programs, and of a color to correspond with 
the tints in the decorations. Thus, a wild-rose cover 
has a pale pink pencil ; a forget-me-not cover a pale 
blue one. Everything depends on the "eternal fit- 
ness " of things in these little gifts.— Everywhere. 

FalM Pride. 

There is nothing so absolutely foolish and unre- 
munerative as the false pride which attempts a style 
of living beyond the means of the individual, whose 
only incentive thereto is that others in her set do thus 
and so, and therefore it is incumbent upon her to do 
likewise. To strive to keep up to a certain standard, 
without the means to do so comfortably or success- 
fully, is of all things most wearing and dispiriting. 
Many a woman at the end of the season asks herself 
what it is all worth, and thinks how foolish she has 
been to waste time, energy and money to gain the 
favor of certain people who have so much themselves 
that they count for nothing the efforts made to please 
them, and consider that they are conferring a favor 
by accepting invitations. 

Yet, despite her experience of the vanity and hol- 
low sham of it all, the chances are ten to one that 
such a woman will begin her poor, pitiful worldly 



campaign the next season with renewed vigor, and 
that she will again sacrifice herself and family to this 
Moloch of modern society called Public Opinion. 
If these poor, hard-working, weary denizens of Vanity 
Fair only realized that such striving is not only fruit- 
less, but derogatory, that the very people whose ac- 
quaintance and friendship they are most anxious to 
secure would like and respect them far more if they 
were simple and honest and hospitable according to 
their means, it would save them no end of trouble 
and discouragement. — New York Tribune. 



From Everybody's Table, Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



The Use of Water at Meals. 
Opinions differ as to the effect of the free digestion 
of water at meal times, but the view most generally 
received is, probably, that it dilutes the gastric juice 
and so retards digestion. Apart from the fact that a 
moderate delay in the process is by no means a dis- 
advantage, as Sir William Roberts has shown in his 
explanation of the popularity of tea and coffee, it is 
more than doubtful whether any such effect is in 
reality produced. When ingested during meals water 
may do good by washing out digested food, and by 
exposing the undigested part more thoroughly to the 
action of the digestive ferments. Pepsia is a catal3rtic 
body, and a given quantity will work almost indefi- 
nitely, provided the peptones are removed as they are 
formed. The good effect of water drunk freely before 
meals has, however, another beneficial result — it 
washes away the mucous which is secreted by the 
mucous membrane during the interval of repose, and 
favors peristalsis of the whole alimentary tract. The 
membrane thus cleansed is in a much better condi- 
tion to receive food and to convert it into soluble 
compounds. The accumulation of mucous is espe- 
cially well marked in the morning, when the gastric 
walls are covered with a thick tenacious layer. Food 
entering the stomach at this time will become covered 
with this tenacious coating, which for a time protects 
it from the action of the gastric ferments, and so re- 
tards digestion. The tubular contracted stomach, 
with its puckered mucous lining and viscid contents 
(a normal condition in the morning before breakfast) 
is not suitable to receive food. Exercise before par- 
taking of a meal stimulates the circulation of the 
blood and facilitates the flow of blood through the 
vessels. A glass of water washes out the mucous, 
partially distends the stomach, wakes up peristalsis, 
and prepares the alimentary canal for the morning 
meal. Observation has shown that non-irritating 
liquids pass through the "tubular" stomach, and 
even if food be present they only mix with it to a 
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slight extent. According to Dr. Leuf, who has made 
this subject a special study, cold water should be 
given to persons who have sufficient vitality to react, 
and hot water to others. In chronic gastric catarrh 
it i i extremely beneficial to drink warm or hot water 
before meals, and salt is said in most cases to add to 
the good effect produced. 

The Transportation of Ferishable Food. 
In no more emphatic manner are modern facilities 
of transportation emphasized than in the safety with 
which perishable food is conveyed from a great dis- 
tance. In this particular, Australia, South America, 
and the United States are no further removed from 
Europe than a single province formerly was from the 
capital of the country of which it formed a part. Al- 
geria is now supplying Paris markets with camel 
meat. An extensive plant has been created in that 
French colony for the killing and refrigerating of 
those animals, and daily shipments are made to Paris. 
The meat of the camel is described as not unlike 
beef, with the tenderness of veal. The hump is the 
choicest portion. Eggs that formerly were gathered 
near the localities where they were sold, now come 
from distant points. Four million daily are received 
in London from foreign countries. Most of them 
come from Russia. They command in England twice 
the price they bring in the home market. The ex- 
port of eggs from Russia that in 1885 amounted to 
235,000,000, increased in 1895 to 1,250,000,000. These 
are official figures. The larger proportion of this 
product goes to England. In addition great quanti- 
ties of dressed fowl are annually exported from Rus- 
sia to all European countries. 

lee Boxes for Cat Flowers. 
Florists keep their reserve stock of cut flowers in 
ice boxes, having the door opening in front. Some- 
times the door is made with glass panels through 
which the flowers may be seen. The larger ice boxes 
of the wholesale dealer in cut flowers are in dimen- 
sions more like a deep, good-sized closet. The door 
is sufficiently high so that one may step through it 
into the interior to select the flowers required. Flow- 
ers are brought from the greenhouses of the growers 
to the wholesale dealers in the city packed in boxes 
made for the purpose, but without ice. The distances 
are comparatively short, the flowers are brought by 
express and handled quickly, and ice is not needed. 
Flowers shipped from here to distant points— it is not 
unusual to send flowers from here to points hundreds 
of miles away — are packed in boxes made for that 
purpose with a compartment for ice which is wrapped 
in paper to preserve it. — New York Sun. 

Fmit as a Medicine. 
Why for ages have people eaten apple sauce with 
their roast goose and sucking pig ? Simply because 
the acids and peptones in the fruit assist in digesting 
the fats so abundant in this kind of food. For the 
same reason at the end of a heavy dinner we eat our 
cooked fruits, and when we want their iligestive 



action even more developed we take them after din- 
ner in their natural uncooked state as dessert. In the 
past ages instinct has taught men to do this ; to-day 
science tells them why they did it, and this same 
science tells us that fruit should be eaten as an aid 
to digestion of other foods much more than it is now. 
Cultivated fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries, 
strawberries, grapes, etc., contain on analysis very 
similar proportions of the same ingredients, which 
are about one per cent, of malic and other acids, and 
one per cent, of flesh-forming albuminoids, with over 
eighty per cent, of water. 

Digestion depends upon the action of pepsin in the 
stomach. Fats are digested by these acids and the 
bile from the liver. Now, the acids and peptones in 
fruit peculiarly assist the acids of the stomach. 
Only lately even royalty has been taking lemon juice 
in tea instead of sugar, and lemon juice has been 
prescribed largely by physicians to help weak diges- 
tion, simply because these acids exist very abundantly 
in the lemon.— Popular Science Monthly. 



Freezing Ice Cream. 
Do not draw any water from the ice while freezing 
unless water raises to top of can. The can should be 
only two-thirds full of milk, as it will raise one-third 
while freezing. After the milk has been placed into 
the can, put the freezer together ready for operation, 
mash the ice and sprinkle coarse salt on until it stops 
cracking. (The ice may be previously prepared). 
Then put the ice around the can and add more salt. 
When the freezing is completed, remove the beaters 
and cover the freezer with carpet or woolen cloth and 
let the ice cream harden one-half hour before serving. 
After frozen, beating^ the cream with a large spoon 
or wooden paddle will improve it. After standing 
several hours it should be beaten before serving. 
Dipping a spoon in lukewarm water before serving 
each plate of cream and turn once around, will cut a 
very nice form. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 



Picnic Biscuits. 
Dissolve a half cake of compressed yeast in one 
cupful of thin cream, add two cupfuls of warmed flour 
and beat very thoroughly. Put in a warm place until 
well risen, then add sufficient flour to make a very 
soft dough ; divide into two portions ; roll each por- 
tion to about one-half-inch thickness. Spread one 
sheet of dough with chopped figs or raisins, cover 
with the other; cut into biscuits of fancy shapes; 
allow them to rise until very light, and bake. 



New Opiate. 
A new soporific, to which the name pellotin has 
been given, has been discovered in a Mexican cactus 
called anhalonium. The native Mexicans eat slices 
of the plant, which they call " pellote." Its hypnotic 
alkaloid has been separated by Dr. Kefter of Leipzig. 
One grain of pellotin is equal in its effects to 15;^ 
grains of trional and to thirty-one grains of hydrate 
of chloral. It is effective in quieting delirium tremens 
only in large doses. 
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FISH AS NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL FOOD.* 

** So many fishes of so many features " 

FISH as a food contains much the same propor- 
tion of nutriment as butcher's meat, only in a 
much lighter form. The cheapest kinds are 
generally the most nutritious. It is best to choose 
the kind of fish which is in season, for it is then more 
plentiful. Fish out of season is usually dear, and 
often unwholesome. 

Fish are divided into two classes— viz., oily fish and 
white fish. The white fish is not so wholesome as 
the oily fish. The latter has the oil mingled through 
the flesh, whilst the white fish has the oil preserved 
in the liver, and this is a rule removed when the fish 
is dressed. White fish— such as turbpt, plaice, soles, 
whiting, haddock, cod, etc.— is more easily digested 
than oily fish, and is therefore more suitable for inva- 
lids and persons of weak digestion than the other 
kind, which includes mackerel, herring, eels, salmon, 
trout, etc. 

Broiling or grilling is the most profitable way of cook- 
ing fish, whilst boiling is the least profitable, because 
in boiling much of the juice and flavor is wasted. 

In buying fish see that the eyes are bright and 
prominent, and the flesh firm (not flabby). You are 
sure then of getting fresh fish. Avoid the use of 
stale fish. 

BOILED FISH. 

Clean and wash the fish intended for boiling in 
plenty of cold water. If a little salt is added to the 
water, it will assist in cleaning, and make the fish 
firmer. Turbot, salmon, haddock, whiting, cod, mack- 
erel, and large soles are most suitable for boiling. 
The fins should be cut off, and the eyes taken out, if 
a small fish, such as haddock, whiting, soles, or 
mackerel. 

Put the fish into hot water (it need not be actually 
boiling), a little salt and vinegar, sufficient to make 
the water taste, should be added. Vinegar also helps 
to make the flesh firm. Allow about ten minutes for 
each pound of fish, and fifteen minutes over if large. 
A moderate-sized fish usually takes from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. On no account should fish be al- 
lowed to boil fast; the slower it boils the better. 
When the fish is done, lift it out carefully, let it drain, 
and dish up on a hot platter. Serve it with melted 
butter, parsley, tgg or anchovy sauce. 

Boiled fish when once cooked should not be left in 
the water, as it will get woolly. It may be kept hot 
on a strainer placed across the saucepan in which it 
has been boiled. 

FRIED FISH. 

There are three ways of preparing fish for frying — 
viz., that of dipping it in milk and flour ; that of coat- 



ing it with prepared batter ; and that of egging and 
crumbing. The last is the nicest, but the most ex- 
pensive way. 

The pan used for frying should contain sufficient 
fat to thoroughly cover the fish. Dripping, lard or 
oil are usually used for frying purposes. The fat 
must be quite hot before the fish is put in, so as to 
immediately harden the outside, thus preventing the 
fat from entering into the fish, which usually spoils 
the flavor and makes it very objectionable. Only a 
small quantity should be fried at a time, and the fat 
should be allowed to get thoroughly hot before the 
next lot is put in. As soon as the fish is done, drain 
it and place it on paper, so as to absorb all the fat 
It is then dished up on a folded paper placed on a hot 
dish. When done frying, allow the fat to cool a little, 
strain it to remove any loose crumbs or pieces of 
batter ; it will then be fit for future use. 

To fry herrings, Scotch fashion, remove the head 
and tail portions of as many herring as may be re- 
quired, split them open, and take out the bones. 
Season the cut sides well with salt and a little pepper ; 
dip them in a little milk, and then in Scotch oatmeaL 
Have ready in a frying pan some hot fat ; put in the 
fish, two at a time, when the fat is thoroughly hot — 
not burning. Cook for about ten minutes to a golden 
color. Drain on paper, dish up, and serve hot. 

For fried fish in batter, put three tablespoonfuls of 
flour in a basin, mix with three tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs, a pinch of salt and pepper. Stir in 
gradually a tablespoonful of salad oil, one beaten 
eggj and one gill of milk ; beat well for at least ten 
minutes ; if found too thick, a little tepid water may 
be added. Let it stand for some time before using. 
Wipe the fish with a damp cloth (the skin and bones 
may be removed if liked), and cut into pieces. Have 
ready some hot fat in a frying pan ; dip each piece of 
fish into the batter, and fry in the hot fat until of a 
golden color. When done, drain on paper, dish up, 
and serve. If more convenient, butter or lard may 
be substituted for the oil, but it must be melted be- 
fore it is mixed with the batter. 



'Charles H. Senn in Popular Cookery Recipes. 



BAKED MACKEREL. 

Remove the gills from two mackerel, empty the 
fish and wipe with a damp cloth. Preserve the roes 
and milts, wash them, and put in a basin of salted 
water. Soak about six ounces of stale bread in tepid 
water or milk. Parboil the roes and milts, drain, and 
chop finely ; put it into a basin ; add one ounce of 
dripping, lard, chopped suet, or cooking butter, a 
dessertspoonful of chopped parjley, and the bread, 
previously freed from moisture. Beat all well with a 
wooden spoon or fork until very smooth ; then add 
half a teaspoonf ul of pepper, mix well, and fill the inside 
of the iish with this stAffipg. Put it in a greased pie 
dish, add about a gill of water or stock, and bake in 
the oven for half an hour. Lift out the fish, put on a 
hot dish, pour over the gravy, garnish with a few sprigs 
of water cress, and ser\-e. In cleaning the mackerel 
do not split them open more than is necessary. 
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SOME PLEASANT DRINKS. 

There are many drinks to be bought, more or less 
adulterated ; but the better plan is to make them at 
home, then there is a certainty that they are pure and 
healthful. The following are desirable recipes : 

BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 

Stew the berries until quite soft, and strain through 
a fine sieve, not allowing the seeds to escape. Add 
one-half pound of granulated sugar to one quart of 
the strained juice, and also one-half ounce of grated 
nutmeg and one ounce of pulverized cinnamon. 
Allow it to simmer until thick, and, when cold, add 
a pint of brandy to a quart of the sirup, and bottle it. 

RASPBERRY CORDIAL. 

Take enough ripe berries to fill an ordinary sized 
stone jug, and then pour over the best French brandy 
until it reaches the top. Let it stand two months, 
and shake the jug occasionally. Pour of! the juice, 
sweeten it with powdered sugar, and bottle. 

ELDIR WINE. 

Pour four quarts of water upon eight quarts of 
elderberries, and let it stand two days ; then boil it 
for half an hour, strain it, and put three pounds of 
moist, white sugar to every gallon of wine ; then add 
one ounce of cloves, one of cinnamon, and two 
ounces of powdered ginger; boil it again, dip a piece 
of toast in yeast, and work around the liquid with it ; 
then bottle. 

GRAPE WINE. 

When the grapes are quite ripe bruise them well, 
and to each gallon of grapes add a gallon of water, 
and let it remain a week without stirring. Then 
draw off the liquor carefully, and to each gallon put 
three pounds of white sugar. Place it in a cool situ- 
ation to ferment, and when fermented, stop it up 
tight. It will not be ready for bottling for five or six 
months. 

GINGER BEER. 

Boil five pounds of loaf sugar and three ounces of 
powdered ginger in three gallons of water for one 
hour. When it is cold, add the juice and peel of five 
lemons, and a quarter of a teacupful of yeast on a 
slice of toasted bread. Let it stand in a tub covered 
with a thick cloth for three days. Then strain it 
through a thick cloth and bottle it, when it will be 
ready for use in five days. More ginger can be 
added if desired. 

CLARET CUP. 

To each bottle of claret add one of soda water, a 
glass of sherry, a small glass of brandy, the peel of a 
lemon cut thin, and powdered sugar to taste. Add a 
few small pieces of ice and let it remain an hour be- 
fore drinking it. 

RHUBARB SHERBET. 

Boil five sticks of rhubarb in a quart of water for 
about ten minutes, strain the liquor into a jug, in 
which is the peel of half a lemon cut very thin, and 
two tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Let it stand 
three hours, when it will be fit to drink. — The Mme. 
Demorest Monthly Fashion Journal. 
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[fVf invitt correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
tubfects of ^enercd interest and value to the Homes of the World,\ 
—Good Housekeeping. 

We have several contributions for our " Cosy Comer " de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Good Housekeeping as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 

BREAD WITH YEAST. 

Editor of Good Housekeeping : 

I wish some of the readers of your magazine would 
give a good, reliable recipe for making bread with 
yeast. There is none in the books I have. 

I am delighted with Good Housekieping, and 
want to know if I can get all the back numbers for 
1894. I have 1895, and am very anxious for 1894. 

Hood River, Ore. Mrs. A. M. 



INGROWING NAILS. 
Editor of Good Housekeeping. 

Under the heading of "For the Footsore and 
Weary," you tell how to cure ingrowing nails. I 
suffered for years from my big toe nails growing into 
the Resh, but years ago I found a simple remedy. It 
is this : Let the nail grow out beyond the toe and 
then always cut it square across, leaving the comers 
to stick out. For a sore corner, take a knife and lift 
the nail out of the Resh, and press in some linen- 
scraped lint until the nail gets grown over and past 
the sore spot. It will cure sure. 

New York City. Reader. 



JELLY MAKING-A PROTEST. 

Editor of Good Housekeeping : 

Jelly making days have come, and the housekeeper 
queries, " How can I keep this beautiful jelly from 
molding or fermenting ? " No good housekeeper— in 
the moral sense of the term— will use whiskey or 
brandy. She will leave everything of the kind en- 
tirely out of her cooking. The writer has perfect 
success by the following simple method : After the 
jelly is made, allow it to stand open a day or two in 
the light, where it will be free from dust. Then cut 
brown or white paper, of a good quality, the size of 
the glass. Rub well with a piece of paraffine and 
lay on the jelly, being sure that it is well pressed 
down. Lastly cover the glass with a double thick- 
ness of the paper and tie closely. Set in a cool, 
dark place. 

Rockford, III. Maria E. Chandler. 
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Weather Prediction: As Told in New England.* 



All signs fail in a dry time. 
Three white frosts and then a storm. 
If you see sun-dogs, expect rain soon. 
Three foggy mornings and then a rain. 
Northern lights are a sign of cold weather. 

Six weeks after you hear the first katydid look for a 
frost. 

When you see whitecaps on the pond or river, it is going 
to rain. 

When the wind whistles about the house, that is a sign 
of a storm. 

When the squirrels lay in a big store of nuts, look for a 
hard winter. 

When you hear an owl hoot, it is safe to conclude it is 
going to storm. 

If the water boils out of the kettle, it is a sign that it is 
going to storm. 

If the storm clears off in the night, you can expect an- 
other storm soon. 

When the fire snaps and sparkles, it is a sign cold 
weather is coming. 

If the chickweed blossoms are open, it will not rain for 
at least three hours. 

If the com husks are thicker than usual, the winter will 
be colder than usual. 

When the farm animals are unusually frisky, it is a sign 
that it is going to rain. 

If some night you hear a cricket chirping in the house, 
look. for cold weather soon. 

If the rooster crows on the fence, it is a sign that the 
weather is going to change. 

Rub a cat*s back the wrong way, and if you see sparks, 
it is a sign of cold weather. 

If it storms the first Sunday in the month, it will storm 
every Sunday in the month. 

When the rooster crows at nine o*clock in the evening, 
expect a change of weather. 

If you see froth along the shores of the streams, you 
may know it is going to rain. 

If in the autumn you find the skin of the apples tougher 
than usual, look for a cold winter. 

When the smoke from a chimney does not rise, but falls 
to the ground, it is going to storm. 

If the chickens* feathers are very thick at Thanksgiving 
time, the winter will be a hard one. 

When you hear the first frogs in the spring, you may 
know the frost is out of the ground. 

When you take up the teakettle and find sparks on the 
bottom, it is a sign of cold weather. 

On such mornings as you see the cobwebs on lawns and 
grass fields shining with dew, the day will be fair. 

A ringing in the ears is the sign of a change of weather. 
Others say it is a sign that several people are talking 
about you. 



^Selected from What They Say in New England, by Clifton John- 
son. Published by Lee & Shepard 



The twelve days after Christmas indicate the weather 
for the following year. Each day in order shows the 
weather for one month. 

Blow out a candle, and if the wick continues long to 
■moulder, look for bad weather. If it goes out quickly, 
the weather will be fair. 

When it begins to snow, notice the size of the flakes. 
If they are very fine, the storm will be a long one ; if large, 
the storm will soon be over. 

After the frogs begin to sing in the spring, if they are 
frozen in three times, you may be sure that afterwards 
you will have warm weather. 

If it rains on the first dog-day, it will rain on each of the 
other thirty-nine. If, on the other hand, the first dog-day 
is dry, all the rest will be dry. 

When you see a cloud in the sky that grows larger, it is 
going to storm. When you see a cloud grow smaller and 
melt away, it is going to be fair. 

If the chickens come out while it rains, it is a sign that 
the storm is to be a long one. If they stand around under 
the shed, the storm will be short. 

As the old woman said, *' I never knew it to begin in 
the momin' and rain all day in my life. But IVe known 
it to begin at noon and rain all day lots of times.'* 

If the breastbones of the Thanksgiving chickens are 
light 'in color, there will be a good deal of snow in the 
winter following. If the color is dark, there will be little 
snow. 

When a person kills a snake he does well to consider 
what kind of weather he would like. If he hangs the 
snake up, it will rain; if he buries it, the weather will 
be fair. 

When the cattle lie down as soon as they are turned out 
to pasture in the morning, it is because they feel a rheu- 
matic weariness in their bones, and you can look for a 
rain soon. 

When a night passes and no dew falls, it is a sign it is 
g^ing to rain. This omen loses much of its mystery when 
one remembers that dew has not fallen because the night 
was clouded. 

If the melt of the hog killed in the fall is big at the 
front end, the winter will be sharpest at the beginning. If 
the melt is biggest at the rear, the winter will be coldest 
in the latter part 

When you see the sun drawing water at night, know 
that it will rain on the morrow. The sun is said to be 
drawing water when its rays can be seen shining through 
rifts in distant clouds. 

In winter when you see the wild geese flying south, ex- 
pect cold weather. They fly south because the ponds to 
the north are frozen over. When the geese are seen flying 
north, warm weather is to be expected. 

If the sun sets in a cloud, it will rain on the morrow. 
The person who takes this saying as literally true would 
do well to remember that unless the cloud that hides the 
sun from his sight is extremely large, a spectator a short 
distance to the north or south would at the same moment 
see the sun set in clear sky. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 

Presented in Eloquent Verse. 



THE HEALING OF BARTIMEU3. 

By the wayside sat a blind man 
Melancholy, sad. 

While the beasts and birds about him 
Seemed so glad 

As they sported in the sunlight, 

While to him the world was midnight- 
Sightless, lightless, 
There he sat. 

Musing, musing, only that. 

How he longed to know the daylight. 

Bathing field and flower, 
Gilding cloudlets, arching rainbows, 

Full of mystic power ! 
See the forms his touch revealed I 
But, alas 1 his eyes were sealed ; 

Thinking, sighing, 

Lone, all day 
Sat the blind man by the way. ^ 

See I he*s startled from his musings 

By some distant sound, 
And he listens, breathless, bending 

To the ground ; 
While a zephyr floating by 
Whispers, " Blind man, help is nigh." 

Nearer, clearer, 

l^urmurs rare 
Mingle strangely in the air. 

Soon a thousand feet are treading 

Past the very spot 
Where the blind man has bemoaned 

His bitter lot. 
Busy voices glide along, 
Joy anon breaks forth in song^ 

While one voice 

More rich and clear 
Falls like music on his ear. 

Rising and erectly standing. 

Eagerly he speaks. 
While a glow of fervor kindles 
On his cheeks : 
•* Tell me, tell I what means this throng? 
Why this joy, these words, this song? " 
Kindly, promptly. 
Comes reply, 
" Jesus of Nazareth passes by." 

As through clouds the sunlight breaking 

Brightens earth and sky. 
So a radiance of gladness 

From on high 
Seemed to lighten up his f atce, 
When he heard that mighty grace 

Was even nigh, 

To touch his eye, 
And end the burden of his sigh. 

Christ is near ; but he is passing— 

And will not he see 
Him whose eager looks are pleadi >g ? 

Will not he 
Pause to touch and bless those eyes 
With miraculous surprise ? 

Still on he moves 

Amid ^V>c throng ; 
Footsteps, voices, glide along. 



Suddenly an outcry startles 

All the passing throng. 
Load and full of supplication. 

Loud and long : 
" Jesus I Son of David ! hear 
One who knows that thou art near ; 

Mercy I mercy 

Have on me I 
Touch these eyes, that I may see I ** 

" Why this outcry ? " ask the people. 
" Hold, Bartimeus I 
Silence, silence, man I Why need you 

Clamor thus?" 
But he did not cease his prayer. 
Louder still it rent the air 
As he pleaded 
With his might, 
** Son of David, give me sight I " 

Not the volume of his pleading, 

Nor the uttered word. 
But the spirit of entreaty 

Jesus heard. 
For his onward steps were stayed. 
Quick he called for him who prayed ; 

Eager he 

The Lord to find> 
Staff and mantle left behind. 

In the blessed Masters's presence 

See the blind man stand, 
Waiting for the revelations 

Of command. 
But, instead, he touched his eyes ; 
Forth the wondrous virtue flies : 

Lo, he sees 1 

His night is o*er ! 
Bartimeus is blind no more 



~DeLo*l^lk. 



THE WICKED HUSBANDMAN. 

A vineyard planted, and to man was given 
The charge of all the golden fruits it bore; 

And he who owns it doth send down from Heaven 
To claim its goodly store. 

The earth is God*s— God's vineyard and his field. 
Hedged round about with providence and care ; 

'Tis given to man to till, its fruits to yield, 
And do God's service there. 

The messengers are God's, sent forth to claim 
The vineyard's goodly fruits for their dear Lord ; 

Nor once, nor twice, but yet again they came. 
Obedient to his word. 

The Son is God's his loved, his only Son, 
The royal heir of all the vineyard store ; 

And in his Father's name this Holy One 
Claimed what the vineyard bore. 

The rebel servants own no sovereign Lord ; 

His message mocked, his messengers they slew ; 
To such as these, who thus despise his word, . 

What will the owner do ? 

—Rev. R. Maguire. 
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C0tUrikuH9fu for this department are always in order ^ the 
only prevision bein£ that everything submitted shall be/resht 
entertaining f and—- 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-bashet. 

Pkizb Puzzlb. 
410.-GUE8T8 AT FIFTY WELL-KNOWN INNS. 
I. 

a. 
3. 



4- 
S- 
6. 

7- 
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9- 
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13- 
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Is never invited and always unwelcome. 

Asks many searching and personal questions. 

Examines with great care into the condition of things in 

the house. 
Reverses the order of things. 
Always rebels against the rules. 
Is never satisfied, a veritable Oliver Twist 
Takes account of all that is in the house. 
Is rude and overbearing. 
Never expresses thanks for favors received. 
Questions all he meets. 
Takes life as easily as possible. 
Never yields to the wishes or opinions of others. 
Gives aid to the sick and suffering poor. 
Is very reluctant to go. 
AlwajTS goes beyond prescribed bounds. 
Is sly and underhanded. 
Is always puffed up. 
Is always within. 
Never pays his bill in full. 
Is pure and harmless. 
Is unhappy and miserable. 
Is in disgrace with all men. 
Introduces a new order of things. 
Is wrathful at the wrong-doing of others. 
Makes his way in by sharp practice. 
Pleads in another's behalf. 
Comes in a body and on foot. 
Is dangerous and often deadly. 
Terrorizes those in his power. 
Makes plain to the understanding of others. 
Is always in disguise. 

Infringes on rights and properties of others. 
Relies wholly upon self. 

Is changeful of purpose and fickle in friendship. 
Is a hypocrite. 

Never gives others their due. 
Encourages and stimulates to action. 
Manifest little interest in question of moment. 
Is a familiar and congenial friend. 
Is unfaithful to his trusts. 
Is always first in everything. 
Dwells apart from all others. 
Indulges in excesses. 

Breaks in upon others* doings and sayingi. 
The earliest and the youngest guest. 
Makes " merry as a marriage bell." 
Tries to settle disputes or quam'els. 
A royal guest from a sunny clime. 
A deadly enemy to the young and helpless. 
Often destroys the Inn and sometimes the guests. 



Method of Solution.— The second " n " of the " Inn " 
may be omitted in some of the answers. For instance, the 
answer to No. i— " Is neVer "invited and always unwelcome'*— 
is "Intruder." 

Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Priic^ a handsomely bound volume of the London 
Magazine of Art ; Second Prite, five bound Volumes of Good 
Housekeeping ; Third Priu, two bound Volumes of Good 
Housekeeping; Fourth Prite^ one year's subscription to 
Good Huusekbeping. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the 
above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page viii 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes^ or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure if the Coupon is not sufficient^ as 
the answers^ passing through severed hands^ are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, August 22, at 6 p. m. Answers 
mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The post* 
marks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to compli- 
ance with this rule. 



Prize Puzzle— Answers. 
409.-80ME OF UNCLE SAM'S P.OST OFFICES. 

Although a large number of solutions to " Some of Uncle 
Sam's Post Offices" have been received, none of them are 
found to be correct, and consequently no awards are made. 
The correct names of the Post Offices have all been given, but 
they have not been found full and correct in any one of the re- 
sponses. We give below " Some of Uncle Sam's Post Offices," 
as originally published, with the hidden names in italics : 

General Zachary Taylor's pet name among his soldiers was old 
Ro%Agh and Ready!, While he was President of the United States 
he put his Veto-x on some of the Laws-z enacted by Congress, and 
was not always careful to stand by the glorious Constitution-^ 
When he was in the Mexican War he was quite a Jockey-^^ and often 
rode a spirited Bay Horse-iiy and every now and then he would cluck 
to his steed and say Get up-j. 

At the time he was about Half Way-% on his Trtp-q around the 
GUbe-io^ which he expected to accomplish in about Eighty Eight-it 
days, he saw a Mad Dog-12 foaming at the mouth. It bit a Littto 
Turhey-iy, Every one screamed Look Out'14. He was thoroughly 
frightened, yea, frightened clear to his Af arrow Bone-is, and cantered 
through the open Toil Gate-ib and over the Draw Bridge-vj without 
stopping to pay a cent or even glance at the Sign Board-iZ to see how 
many Aiiles-ig he had traveled, for he was on his Way Bach-90 to his 
Nome-ii, where he and all his Social Circle-22 sang Sweet Homo-^, 
also another popular song called Shq/ly-7^ and held as great a /ubi- 
lee^S as ever did Queen Victoria. They were also interested in read- 
ing a religious novel called Ben Jfur-id. He was a Chip-27 of the 
old block, and after this Pscnsc--2& he concluded to put his Shoulder- 
S9 to the wheel, and try a Baiioon-yo ascension. He seized his Glad- 
stone-yi bag, saying that it is the Early Bird-^x that gets all the 
worms, and started in search of a Showman-iz to direct his Aerictl-y^ 
▼oyage. A master CarPenter-zs fastened the Parachute-^ to the 
Base-yj or lower part of the balloon. The general went up like a 
rocket, but a Rainbowrj^ knocked his Hai off-y^ The attraction of 
Gravity-40 was too much for him, so he was glad to GoligAtly-41 on 
to a large J/ay/orh-42 which had been left sticking tine up in the 
ground. He cried out, " By Jingo-^i^ that was a Stunner-^ ; my 
Bachbone~4S is broken I " His wife brought some Lavender-46 in a 
battered Tincup-4y for him to drink, and before next Rising Sun-^Ji 
shone upon him he had gone to reside for the remainder of his life at 
the Soldier's /fome-ig. where his great Enterpnso-so and Energy -^i 
would not be so Likely-\i to bring matters to an undesirable 
Climax'^y 

The Nameless-SA Contributor. 
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An Art Failure. 
An Art Failurb. A Story of the Latin Quarter as It Is. 

By John W. Harding. Illustrations by William Hofacker. 

Cloth, i6mo, gilt top, ao9 pages. New York and Chicago, 

F. Tennyson Neely. 

Mr. Harding has produced a novel of intense 
interest, which will find many readers ; yet one which 
invites criticism along various lines. In the first 
place the title is a serious element of weakness, 
anticipating as it does the outcome of the heroic 
efforts being put forth by the hero to win success in 
his chosen field. It is a " realistic " story ; and while 
it deals with them in as delicate a manner as circum- 
stances will permit, it introduces personages and 
scenes which are not above criticism. The character 
of the central figure, Charles Burroughs, the young 
American, is admirably set forth ; and one comes to 
have a liking for the strange woman. La Madeleine, 
to whom he owes his life. Perhaps the tragedy which 
removes her from the scene is a necessity ; yet the 
average reader will muse over it with emotions of 
regret and feelings of disappointment, that in the 
wide world there was not room for her still to live her 
new life of love and devotion. 



Sir Mark. 
Sir Mark. A Tale of the First Capital. By Anna Robeson 

Brown. Cloth, i6mo, 159 pages. New York: D. Appleton 

&Co. 

This novel is in two parts, the first of which is en- 
titled " An III Turn in the Old World ; " the second, 
"A Good Turn in the New.'' The scenes are laid a 
century or more ago, and are told in the first person 
in a charming manner. It is, to be sure, a novel of 
the " old fashion," with some love making, intrigue 
and adventure— just enough to give it a charm and 
hold the interest of the reader "from start to finish." 
The literary style might be somewhat improved, and 
some of the events might be more carefully drawn ; 
but it is so vastly superior to the majority of recent 
novels in tone, conception and execution, that one 
can easily pardon the few weak points which a care- 
ful reader can but notice. 

The Diary of a Peculiar Oirl 
The Diary of a Peculiar Girl. By George Austin Wood- 
ward. Paper covers, 130 pages, 50 cents. Buffalo: The 
Peter Paul Book Company. 

The author has succeeded in getting quite an inter- 
esting story into the diary form of this novel, and it 
is told with exceptional excellence of style. We are 
prepared to credit at once the statement that Mr. 
Woodward's methods of work are most painstaking, 



and that he is rarely satisfied with his productions. 
The result has been that he gives to the public as his 
first novel a work in which no elements of crudeness, 
no ear-marks of haste and carelessness, are to be de- 
tected. He is said to have written the story at the 
age of twenty-three, and to have kept it modestly 
stowed away for a couple of years. The kindly re- 
ception which it will be sure to meet will naturally in- 
spire the young author to other efforts in a similar 
line, and there is sure to be a welcome for the health- 
ful, carefully finished work which he pleasingly intro- 
duces in the present production. 



The Story of a Piece of GoaL 
The Story of a Piece of Coal. What it is, whence it 
comes, and whither it goes. By Edward A. Martin, F. G. S., 
author of "Amidst Nature's Realms," etc. (The Library of 
Useful Stories.) Flexible cloth, i6mo. 168 pages, illustrated. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This little volume, which is reprinted from the 
' English edition with certain changes in the interest 
of American readers, undertakes to present in con- 
venient compass a knowledge of the marvels which a 
piece of coal possesses within itself, giving the record 
of its vegetable and mineral history, its discovery and 
early use ; and how it affects modem life in many im- 
portant ways. As one may readily suppose, it is a 
useful and convenient little book, and one which may 
greatly widen the scope of popular knowledge re- 
garding the subject of which it treats. 



Old Stories of the East 

Old Stories of the East. (Eclectic School Readings.) 
By James Baldwin. Cloth, lamo, 215 pages. New York: 
American Book Company. 

A dozen of the Old Testament stories, embracing 
the most interesting events described in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, have been retold by the author from a 
literary standpoint, "and in exactly the same manner 
as he would retell other stories pertaining to the in- 
fancy of the human race." In this form the volume 
presents for everyday use in the schoolroom what 
has heretofore been chiefly confined to the Sunday 
school and to religious instruction or exercises con- 
nected with church interests. In thus popularizing 
these biblical narratives, the author has done a com- 
mendable work, while the literary style in which they 
are clothed is excellent. 



Ghreen Gates. 
Green Gates. An Analysis of Foolishness. By Katharine 
Cheever Meredith (Johanna Staats), author of "Drum- 
sticks." Cloth, i6mo, gilt top, uncut edges ; 257 pages. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

One will be very likely to turn from the rather 
tedious narrative to the entirely attractive setting in 
which it is placed — the flexible cloth covers with 
tasteful designs in black and gold; the excellent, 
rough-edged paper; the. gilt top, and the admirable 
typography, which make the mechanical part of the 
book decidedly winsome. The publishers have done 
well their part ; but the setting in which the novel is 
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sent forth is just that to give double charm to a 
bright, vivacious, sparkling story— which "Green 
Gates " can scarcely be considered. 



By Oak and Thorn. 
By Oak and Thorn. A Record of English Days. By Alice 

Brown, author of "Fools of Nature." Cloth, x6mo, gilt 

top, 226 pages; |x.a5. Boston and New York, Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 

In this pleasing work we are given a series of 
sketches of pleasant experiences in England, so 
charmingly drawn that one seems to visit, in com- 
pany with the author, " The Haunt of the Doones," 
"The Land of Arthur," "The Bronte Country," and 
the other pleasant places of which the book gives a 
charming glimpse rather than a full description. It 
is tribute to a book's excellence if in closing it the 
reader may wish that its subject were further pur- 
sued ; and this must be the emotion as one finishes 
"By Oak and Thorn." 



My literary Zoo. 
Mv LiTMLARV Zoo. By Kate Sanborn, author of "An 
Abandoned Farm," etc. Cloth, z6mo, 149 pages. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

This bright little book is divided into four chapters 
or parts, entitled respectively, " Everybody's Pets," 
"Devoted to Dogs," "Cats," "All Sorts." The 
author is evidently a lover of pets and of all dumb 
animals, as is fully shown by her comments, freely 
scattered through the volume. Most of the pages 
are occupied with stories of favorite animals, bits of 
verse, and the like, making a very pleasant volume 
for the general reader, and especially one which may 
with profit be placed in the hands of children, 
particularly boys. 

Alden*B Living Topics Oyelopedia. 
Alden's Living Topics Cyclopedia. A Record of Recent 
Events and of the World's Progress in all Departments of 
Knowledge. Volume I. Cloth, i2mo, 318 pages; 50 cents. 
New York, John B. Alden. 

This is a very valuable work to those who would 
keep at hand for ready reference the latest informa- 
tion regarding all important matters in the current 
history of the world— or as the publisher of this work 
appropriately phrases it. Living Topics. Sample 
pages, which may be obtained free by addressing the 
publisher, will demonstrate to any interested party 
the valuable character of the publication, its con- 
venience of arrangement and its exhaustive character^ 



Mopsy. 
Mopsv: Her Tangles and Triumphs. By Kate Tannatt 
Woods, author of " Six Little Rebels," etc. Cloth. i2mo, 
illustrated, 331 pages; lz.25. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 

" Mopsy " is a very interesting girl, and the reader 
will be entirely charmed by her character, from the 
moment that she is encountered in the " Mechanics' 
boarding house," where she takes the direction of 



affairs with a care and judgment far beyond her 
years. The author has woven a very pleasing story 
for girls, but one which the average boy or grown 
person as well will take delight in reading. Best of 
all, it has the old-fashioned virtue of ending happily, 
in compensation for the trials and efforts put forth 
by its heroine. 



His Honour, and a Lady. 
His Honour, and a Lady. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan), author of a " Social Departure," etc 
Cloth, lamo, 321 pages, illustrated, $1.50. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of "Vernon's Aunt," "The Story of 
Sonny Sahib," and several other bright books, here 
gives the reading public a novel, the scenes of which 
are laid in the fertile field of Bengal. The book, 
however, proves decidedly disappointing. The move- 
ment of the story is slow and rather heavy, there is 
not much to awaken the general interest, and the 
feeling is unavoidable that the author has by no 
means done her best in this production. 



The Sentimental Box. 
Thb Sentimental Sex. By Gertrude Warden. Cloth, 
i6mo, stained top, uncut edges, 307 pages. New York : D. 
Appleton and Co. 

Doubtless the author of this novel is capable of 
writing a pleasing story, dealing with other topics 
than guilty love and its intrigues. So much is evi- 
dent from the better and more attractive portions of 
the present work; and having this capability, it is 
greatly to be regretted that her gifts should have been 
wasted on this morbid, unhealthy production, from 
which one must turn away with a feeling of time 
wasted— or worse. 



The Verbalist. 
The Verbalist. A manual devoted to brief discussions of 
the right and the wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with 
propriety. By Alfred Ayres. New and revised edition, much 
enlarged. Cloth, z8mo, gilt edges, 337 pages; $1.25. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 

For many years past this work has been recognized 
as the standard in its field ; with the enlarged and 
improved edition now sent forth, it must take an 
even higher place than before, and prove more indis- 
pensable to those who in writing or in speaking 
would use the right words in the right manner. 



How to Drain a Honse. 
How TO Drain a House. Practical Information for House- 
holders. By George E. Waring, Jr., Consulting Engineer 
for Sanitary Drainage. Second edition, with annotations. 
Cloth, i6mo., 223 pages; I1.25. New York, D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 

This is an enlarged and improved edition of a 
valuable work which has already received appre- 
ciative mention in these columns. It should be in 
the hands of every head of a family. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 



Springfield, Mass., August, 1896. 



Extracts from Good Housekeeplnff. 

Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
given— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Pakloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



OrlfiTlnal Papers. 
The special papers which appear in Good Housekeeping will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of th is 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 

Bxchanfires. 
Th« applications for exchange with Good Housekeepino are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow 1- 
edged merit and high position in ttieir respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us m the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the ioumal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 



IN CANNING TIME. 

A great deal of the housekeeper's time and atten- 
tion are now given to the " putting up " of fruits for use 
when the fresh article shall have gone out of season, 
and it is natural that "Canning and Preserving" 
should be the topic chosen by Annabel Lee for this 
number of " Domestic Economy." There are menus 
and recipes in generous measure, and the paper will 
be worthy not only of present use but of preservation 
for future reference. 



A very bright story is that of " James Henry's Kin- 
folks," by Kate White. Aunt Betsey Jane and her 
"rules " are well depicted, and the story has a moral 
which is as evident as the brightness of the narration. 



Lawrence Irwell gives some attention to an article 
of food which doubtless many of Good House- 
keeping's readers have never tasted — the lentil ; a 
vegetable extensively used in foreign lands, though 
little known in this country. 



A very pleasant descriptive article, with a trio of 
illustrations, is " Bethlehem in Pennsylvania," by 
Marian Guernsey, in which are depicted some of the 
peculiarities of an old Moravian town. It is no less 
an interesting article in that it goes back to the time 
of the civil war, and presents the spirit and some of 



the events of that interesting time. It is about 
equally true to the "Bethlehem" of to-day, as the 
town is not given to the rapid changes of modern 
times. 



Then comes a practical paper on "Clams and 
Crabs," with a score of recipes ; following which is 
a similar paper on "Apples," with half a score of 
fresh recipes. 



" Salads and Sandwiches," with fifteen more recipes, 
come in for a share of attention ; after which Deborah 
writes about " Household Lamps," their selection, 
care and keeping. 



"The Gentle Art of Quilting" is pleasantly set 
forth in reminiscence by Clara B. Miller. 



Under the title of " The Art of Cookery," one of 
the most important books for the housewife recently 
published has an adequate review, and some of its 
best recipes and most valuable instructions are pre- 
sented as samples of the good things found in abun- 
dance in the volume. 



The various departments will be found more than 
usually full and interesting. " Home Duties and 
Pleasures" opens with one of the late Harriet 
Beecher Stowe's most charming poems, followed by 
a thrilling selection from that blind lover of nature, 
Rowland E. Robinson, as befits the summer vacation 
season. Then comes a wealth of quotation, with 
free and bright comment, such as has made of this 
department a favorite. 



" Mothers and Children " begins with a touching 
poem, " My Baby," followed by an instructive extract 
on that new disease, "House Nerves." And so a 
summary of choice things, carefully gleaned from the 
great world of literary thought, might be almost 
indefinitely extended. 



The original verse — always a choice feature in 
Good Housekeeping — opens with the frontispiece, 
" Baby," the poem being from the pen of Clark W. 
Bryan. Then come : "August," by Sarah E. How- 
ard ; " Motion," by Arthur E. Smiih ; " Bring Flow- 
ers," by John Wentworth ; " Lookin' Backwards," 
by "An Old Boy;" "Housewife's Poem," by Flor- 
ence Montgomery ; ** A Field of Daisies," by Minnie 
Leona Upton; "No Crape Upon the Door," by O. 
R. Washburn ; and "Violets," by J. B. M. Wright. 
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J^ublisKers' Desk. 



AUGUST. 1896. 



Good-HouseKeeping 

OOnVOTBD IN THE INTBBB8T8 OF THB HIQHBB LIVS 
OF THB HOX78SHOLD. 



Publloatlon Office and Editorial Rooms 39. 4 1 and 
43 Lyman Street. Springfield. Mass., where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 

Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr. H P. Hub- 
bard, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 



Enitrtd mi SpringJUld, Aiass,^ as second-class maiJ matter. 



QOOD HOUSBKBBPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price. $2.00 a year; so cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Rsmlttancss should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clark W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Chanffs of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Good HousBRBsriNG 
stopi)ed at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magasine published ex- 
clnsiYely " In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World," and is widely quoted by both press and 
I '* The best household magasine published." 



ADVERTISING RATES 
One Page per time, $80 00 

One-half Page per time, 4S.00 
One-quarter Page per time, ss-oo 

SIZB OF rAGX, 9 IN. LONG, 6 I-4 IN. WIDB. 

All apsee !•§■ than 1-4 page, 60 ots. per Agate line per 
3 Months' Contract, 



ad or 3d $iso.oo 
cover or 
facing 67. $0 
reading or 
illustration, 37. so 



Fourth fiso.oo 
Cover 80.00 
Page, 4Soe 



Discounts 

on 

Above, 



10 per cent. 
15 " •' 

so •' - 



Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter) , #1 oe per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the loth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 

0^ Address a// orders for advertising or advertising correspond- 
ence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Building. Nxw Yobk City. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
39, 41 and 43 L3rman St, Springfibld, Mass. 



OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paper World is a " Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper," making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, #a 00 a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 

Amateur Qardenlnff is a bright, breexy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits, so cents per year. Issued on the isth 
of each mon^. 

Advertising Rates is Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33^ Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 



The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price. 
So cents a year ; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO.. Publishbrs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Spbingfibld, Mass. 



"AS OTHERS SEE US." 

**IF YOU SBB IT IN THB SUN IT*S SO.*' 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good Housbkbeping. 
—New York Sun. 

a new ENGLAND OPINION. 

The publishers of Good Housekeeping are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.— Springfield Republican. 

A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Good Housbkbeping is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

among the excellent PERIODICALS OF THB LAND. 

Good Housekeeping opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AMD CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magasine that 
I want on my library table— for myself, for my wife, for my children.^ 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACB AMONG THB BEST MONTHLIES. 

Good Housekeeping is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Good Housekeeping for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valtiable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Good Housekeeping does notMmit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of it 2 class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Good Housekeeping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come —Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Roadside edged with purple bloom. 

Brown-eyed sunflowers nod there ; 
And the «veed-grown thicket's gloom, 
Brightened by the feathery plume 

Of the golden-rod, there. 
Curving to the breeze that steals. 

Like a purple ocean— 
Once again alfalfa yields 
Wealth of honeyed fragrance— fields 

Full of billowy motion. 

— Sarah E, Howard. ^ 

OrigiMU U Good Housekeeping. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 

VII. 
BMipM For Yaricnui Condimentt. 

I S the time for pickling draws t 
near, the question of what ^ 
recipes shall be used de- | 
mands serious attention ; •. 
there are so many ways to » 
make pickles, and so few 
that are entirely satisfactory. 
AH kinds of pickles can be 
bought, but one is never 
sure as to their freshness or 
their composition. Good 
homemade pickles are supe- 
rior to manufactured ones, 
and the cost and trouble of preparing them are not 
great. The purest spices and best cider vin^ar 
must always be used. 

The following recipes have been used repeatedly, 
and can be relied upon for accuracy in proportions. 
Pickles add zest and piquancy to many a dish, and 
if used in moderation they are not unwholesome. 

French Pickle. 

Slice one peck of green tomatoes and six onions. 
Strew over them one cupful of salt and let stand ovei^ 
night. In the morning drain welL Cook for fifteen min- 
utes in two quarts of water and one quart of vinegar. 
Drain again, then add two quarts of vinegar, two pounds 
of brown sugar, one tablespoonful each of ground mus- 
tard, cinnamon, clove and white pepper, two tablespoon- 
fuls of celery seed and one-half pound of white mustard 
seed. Cook gently for fifteen minutes. Keep in a stone jar. 

Chill Sauce. 

Cut fine eighteen ripe tomatoes and three onions. Add 




two tablcspoonfuls of salt, six chopped peppers, four cup- 
fuls of vinegar, one cupful of brown sugar, one table- 
spoonful eac* of ground ginger, clove and allspice, two 
tablespoon^als of ground cinnamon, and one grated nut- 
T»eg. Simmer for two hours. Fill into bottles, cork 
securely and seal with melted wax, 
Chowchow. 

Cut into small pieces one-fourth of a peck of green to- 
matoes, twelve large cucumbers, two dozen small cucum- 
bers (uDCut), one quart of string beans, two large heads 
of cauliflower, three dozen small onions (uncut). Wash 
them, place in a kettle, sprinkle over them one pint of 
salt, put under a heavy weight and let stand over night. 
In the morning drain, put the pickle into a kettle, pour 
over it weak vinegar to cover and boil gently for half as 
hour. Take out into a sieve and drain. Have boiling in 
a kettle three quarts of cider vinegar, one pound of brown 
sugar, one ounce of turmeric, one-fourth of a pound of 
white mustard seed, one small box of mustard, one 
^ ounce of celery seed and four tablespoonfuls of white 
t pepper. Put two quarts of the pickle into this liquid, let 
k it boil up once and take out with a ladle ; repeat this 
\ process until all has been cooked. Pack tightly in glass 

* jars and fill them up with the boiling vinegar; Seal care- 

* fully. This recipe makes twelve quarts of chowchow, 
^ which will keep for a long time. It is as good, if not bet- 

* ter, than boughten pickle and much less expensive. Care 
\ must be taken in cooking to avoid breaking the vegetables 
i and to preserve their shape. 
\ Chopped Pickle. 

\ One peck of green tomatoes, one dozen large, green 
' cucumbers, two heads of cabbage, four large silver- 
skinned onions, one cupful of grated horse-radish, nine 
large, red peppers, one-half pint of salt. Sprinkle the salt 
over the chopped tomatoes and cabbage, let it stand four 
hours, then drain. Add the chopped cucumbers, peppers, 
onions, horse-radish, six quarts of vinegar, two pounds of 
brown sugar, ten cents' worth each of white and black 
mustard seed, two ounces of celery seed and cook until 
the pickle is tender. Seal up in glass jars. 
PIccsdUlI or Tomato Relish. 

Chop together one peck of green tomatoes, six green 
peppers and four onions. Strew over them one cupful of 
salt and k t stand over night. In the morning drain off 
the water, place in a kettle with vinegar to cover, add one 
tablespoonful each of ground allspice, cloves and cinna- 
mon, one cupful of grated horse-radish, one cupful of 
sugar and cook until tender. This pickle can be kept in 
a stone jar or sealed up in glass jars. 
Tomato Catchup. 

Scald and remove the skins from enough ripe tomatoes 
to make one gallon ; then add six red peppers cut very 
^e, four tablespoonfuls each of salt and white pepper, 
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three tablespoonfub of ground mustard, one-half table- 
spoonful each of ground allspice ^nd cloves and one pint 
of vinegar. Simmer for three or four hours, stirring 
often, then strain through a sieve, bottle and cork securely. 
Cucumber Pickles, No. 1. 

Wash a peck of small cucumbers, removing the blos- 
soms. Place them in a porcelain-lined kettle and strew 
over them one pint of salt. Cover them with boiling 
water and let them stand twenty-four hours. Pour off the 
water, lay the pickles on a cloth to dry, then place them 
in a jar and cover with hot, weak vinegar, adding a few 
lumps of alum. Let them stand one or two days. Throw 
away the vinegar. Add one dozen small onions, six g^een 
peppers cut in quarters, removing the seeds ; one cupful of 
horse-radish root cut in pieces, and one-fourth of a pound 
of mixed spices, which can be bought already mixed from 
a grocer. Tie up the spices in three cheese cloth bags. 
Arrange the pickles and seasoning in layers, pouring over 
them good, cold cider vinegar to cover. If the vinegar is 
very strong, add one cupful of brown sugar. Lay grape 
leaves or horse-radish leaves over the pickles, tie a paper 
over the top of the jar and put on the cover securely. Let 
the pickles stand about two weeks before using. Never 
use a copper kettle to " green " them. 
Cucumber Pickles. No. 2. 

Follow the directions given in rule No. i for washing, 
salting and drying the cucumbers. Have ready one quart 
of horse-radish root, scraped and cut into small pieces, six 
green peppers sliced and freed from seeds, and one dozen 
small onions. Place the pickles and seasoning in layers 
in a stone jar, pour over them cold, strong cider vineg^ar 
to cover and let them stand several weeks before using. 
Oil Plcklo. 

Peel and slice one dozen large, green cucumbers. 
Sprinkle with one cupful of salt and let them stand over 
night. In the morning, drain them well. Have ready one 
quart of cider vinegar, one-half cupful of salad oil, one- 
half cupful each of black and white mustard seed, one 
tablespoonful of celery seed, two tablespoonf uls of sugar 
and six small onions sliced. Place the sliced cucumbers 
in a stone jar in layers with the seasoning. Stir twice a 
week for two weeks. Serve with cold meat. 
Watermelon or Ripe Cucumber Sweet Pickle. 

Use two pounds of melon rind or ripe cucumbers to one 
pound of sugar. Pare the melon, cut it into pieces two 
inches square and soak in salt and water over night. 
Drain, cover with water and boil until tender, placing a 
piece of alum in the water. Make a sirup of one pint of 
sugar to one quart of cider vinegar; cook the melon in it, 
placing in the sirup a muslin bag filled with one table- 
spoonful each of ground cloves, cinnamon and allspice. 
Cook gently for fifteen minutes, skim out the melon, pack 
in glass jars and strain the sirup into them. Seal carefully. 
Pickled Cauliflower. 

Select close, white cauliflowers, cut them into small 
bunches and let them lie on a platter for twenty-four 
hours covered with fine salt. Boil in weak vinegar till the 
stems can be pierced with a fork. Take one gallon of 
vinegar, one cupful of sugar, one ounce each of white 
mustard seed and celery seed and one tablespoonful of 
white pepper. Boil this pickle for ten minutes and pour 
over the cauliflower, which should be placed in a stone 
jar. The pickle will be ready for use in two weeks. 
Stuffed Green Peppers. 

Chop one head of white cabbage, sprinkle over it one 
tablespoonful each of sugar and salt and season with one 



tablespoonful each of stick cinnamon, whole cloves and 
white mustard seed. Cut the stem ends from twelve 
green peppers, remove the seeds, taking care that the 
pepper juice does not touch the hands, as it is irritating 
to the skin. Fill the peppers with the prepared cabbage, 
sew or tie on the ends, pack in a stone jar, weight them 
with a plate and cover with cold vinegar. Let them stand 
several weeks before using. Serve with meat or fish. 
Canned Tomatoes. 

Many housekeepers purchase tinned tomatoes for winter 
use instead of preparing them at home. In September 
tomatoes can be purchased for thirty or forty cents the 
half bushel and easily canned. The cost of a quart of 
stewed tomatoes, aside from the jars, is about six cents, 
and the quality of the home prepared vegetable is much 
superior to that which is bought for eight or ten cents a 
can. If many tomatoes are used, it is both economical 
and satisfactory to spend a few hours in preparing them. 
The following rule never fails. Select sound, firm toma- 
toes, scald them and remove the skins, cut them into a 
porcelain-lined kettle, and add a tablespoonful of salt to 
eight quarts of tomatoes. Let them boil for about half 
an hour, stirring often, until the froth disappears. Fill 
glass jars to the brim and seal securely. Tomatoes pre- 
pared in this way are thoroughly cooked, and need only 
to be heated and seasoned for use on the table. 

Menus for a Week. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled Veal Chops. Creamed Potatoes. 

Toast. Coffee. Pears. 

Dinner. 

Tomato Soup. Baked Chicken. Potato Puff. 

Baked Sweet Potatoes. Squash. Currant Jelly. Bread. 

Peaches and Cream. Saltines. Coffee. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Oatmeal. Parsley Omelette. Fried Sweet Potatoes. 

Bread. Coffee. Cantaloupe. 

Dinner. 

Lamb Chops. Baked Potatoes. Corn on the Cob. 

Sliced Tomatoes. Bread. Apple Pie. 

Cheese. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Sardines on Toast. Buns. Cookies. Loaf Cake. 

Baked Apples. Tea. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Calves' Liver and Bacon. Lyonnaise Potatoes 

Corn Bread. Coffee. Plums. 

Dinner. 

Roast Lamb. Mint Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 

Baked Tomatoes. Sliced Cucumber. Bread. 

Delaware Grapes. Pears. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Celery Salad. Bread. Loaf Cake. 

Sliced Peaches. Chocolate. 

WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast. 

Baked Potatoes. Boiled Eggs. 

Coffee. Musk^ojj^Q^^ 



Creamed Codfish. 
Corn Bread. 
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Dinner. 

Celery Soup. Cold Lamb. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 

Succotash. firead. Pickles. Peach Shortcake. 

Coffee. 

Supper, 



Escalloped Lobster. 
Cookies. 



Rolls. 
Baked Pears. 



Sponge Cake. 
Tea. 



THURSDAY. 

Breakfast, 

Lamb Saut^ with Potato. Graham Gems. 

Watermelon. Coffee. 

Dinner. 

Beefsteak. Baked White and Sweet Potatoes. 

Escalloped Tomato. Lettuce. Apple Tapioca Pudding. 

Coffee. 

Supper. 

Lamb Souffle. Rolls. Sponge Cake. 

Sliced Peaches. Tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled Ham. Fried Potatoes. Bread. Coffee. 

Griddle Cakes, Maple Sirup. 

Dinner. 

Baked Halibut, Egg Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 

Sliced Tomato. Com on the Cob. Bread. 

Caramel Custard. Saltines. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Sweetbreads k la Newberg. Soda Biscuits. Fig Cake. 

Baked Apples. Tea. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. 

EscaUoped Halibut. Potato Cakes. Pickles. 

Toast. Coffee. Concord Grapes. 

Dinner. 

Boiled Corned Beef. Potatoes. Beets. Carrots. 

Turnips. Cabbage. Bread. Blueberry Pie. 

Cheese. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Oysters on Toast. Rolls. Fig Cake. 

Sliced Peaches. Tea. 

Potato Puff. 

Two cupfuls of cold, mashed potato, one cupful of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, two eggs beaten very 
light and a little salt. Mix the potato and butter, add the 
beaten eggs, then milk and salt. Beat thoroughly, pour 
into a buttered dish and bake, till brown, in a quick oven. 

Buns. 

Two cupfuls of light bread dough, one tablespoonful of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of 
dried currants and a little powdered cinnamon. Mix the 
butter and sugar with the dough thoroughly. Let it rise 
until very light, then add the currants and cinnamon. 
Shape into biscuit; let them stand to rise. When Hght^ 
bake about twenty minutes. After the buns are taken 
from the oven, brush the tops with a teaspoonful of sugar 
dissolved in a little water or milk to give them a gloss. 

Loaf Cake. 

One pint of light bread dough, one cupful of sugar, one- 
half cupful of butter, one egg, a little grated nutmeg, one- 
half wioeglassful of wine or whiskey, one teaspoonful of 



baking powder, one cupful of stoned raisins and sliced 
citron. Cream the butter and sugar, add the beaten egg 
and mix thoroughly with the dough, beating with the 
hand till the mixture is soft and light. Add nutmeg, wine 
and baking powder; beat hard with a spoon. Flour the 
fruit and add carefully to the cake without much stirring, 
to avoid discoloring it. Bake in a round tin, in a moder- 
ate oven, an hour or longer. 

Bakad Tomatoes. 

Select large, ripe tomatoes, cut them in halves and place 
them in a baking tin with the cut side up. Season with 
salt, pepper and sugar, cover with cracker crumbs, place 
a small wedge of salt pork or a bit of butter on each half 
tomato and bake for fifteen or twenty minutes; serve hot. 

Celery Soup. 

One pint of celery, cut in half-inch pieces, one pint of 
water, one pint of milk, one tablespoonful each of 
chopped onion, butter and flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-hali saltspoonful of pepper. Cook the celery 
until it is soft, in one pint of boiling salted water; mash 
it in the water. Cook the onion and milk in a douSIe 
boiler for ten minutes and add it to the celery. Rub all 
through a strainer and put it on to boil again. Blend the 
butter and flour in a small saucepan ; when smooth stir it 
into the boiling soup. Add salt and pepper and boil the 
soup for five minutes ; strain into the tureen and serve 
very hot— Mrs. Lincoln. 

Escalloped Lobster. 

Season one pint of lobster, cut in small pieces, with 
salt, cayenne and onion ; mix with one cupful of cream 
sauce. Fill the lobster shells, cover the mixture with 
cracker crumbs moistened with melted butter and bake 
until the crumbs are brown. Put the shells together on a 
platter, lay the small claws on the sides and garnish with 
parsley. The lobster may also be cooked in scallop 
shells. — Mrs Lincoln. 

Lamb Souffle. 

Make one cupful of cream sauce, seasoned with chopped 
parsley and onion juice. Stir into it one cupful of chopped 
lamb. When hot, add the beaten yolks of two eggs, cook 
one minute and set away to cool. When cool, add the 
beaten whites of two eggs, bake in a buttered dish for 
twenty minutes and serve immediately. — Mrs. Lincoln. 

Sweetbreads a la Newberer. 

Parboil and pick apart a sweetbread. Put in a chafing 
dish one tablespoonful of butter and four tablespoonfuls 
of cream. When hot, add the sweetbread, seasoned with 
pepper, salt and nutmeg, or mace, and one tablespoonful 
of sherry. When boiling, add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs and cook till thick, stirring constantly. 

Pier Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half cupful of but- 
ter; add one whole t%z and the yolk of another, beaten 
together, reserving the white for frosting. Beat well, add 
one scant cupful of milk, two cupfuls qf flour sifted with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Bake in two round tins or in a bis- 
cuit tin for twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

Frostlner. 

Boil one cupful of sugar with one-fourth cupftd of hot 
water until it hairs when dropped from a spoon. Have 
ready the beaten white of one egg; pour the sirup slowly 
upon the egg, beating constantly. When well mixed, stir 
in one cupful of chopped figs, and spread over the cake. 

—Annabel Lee. 
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OfifiBalin Good Housekeeping. 

A PEN PORTRAIT. 

A saucy, brown head, with fine, tossing curls, 
Pouting red lips that shut over pearls. 
Laughing blue eyes, and a tip-tilted nose, 
Fat dimpled fingers, and pink-tinted toes. 
There's a " proof" of my baby; for you must know 
The photo's not finished— Tis not yet for show- 
She's only two years, and not yet " developed." 
In short, white dresses she still is enveloped. 
She's a rollicsome, frolicsome, mischievous sprite, 
Oft giving her mamma a terrible fright ; 
First, spilling the ink, upsetting the jam, 
Then finding the " squeak " in her toy woolly lamb. 
Now tearing the leat from a valuable book ; 
Again, knocking a statue from its place in a nook ; 
Then smashing a vase of fine Dresden, rare. 
And scratching the crystal and oxidized ware. 
And then in the kitchen, annoying the maia ; 
Entering the pantry to there make a raid, 
She'll climb a chair and the sweetmeats will find- 
Eat lemons and oranges regardless of rind. 
There, now I What next ? As I sit here and write. 
She and the puppy are having a fight. 
Dear me, how vexatious ! He's torn her best frock, 
'Twill take me a week to get over that shock, 
(And darn up the rent.) 

— Margaret Prescott, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

A SELECT COMPANY. 
An niiiBtratioa of the Difference in People. 

WAS in the waiting room 
of the Union Station at 
L., one morning, when 
two ladies came in and 
sat down not far from me. 
Presently one of them 
looking towards the door, 
said, "There is Mrs. S., I 
wonder who is the gentle- 
man with her." "A pro- 
fessor, I fancy, from his 
appearance," responded 
the other, "but," she con- 
tinued, " you can never 
speak with certainty about 
her friends." " That is true," said the first speaker, 
** from what I hear she is apt to gather a very mixed 
company about her. I would hesitate to accept an 
invitation to her receptions, for I could have no idea 
beforehand whom I should meet there." ** No in- 
deed," echoed her companion, "she asks the queer- 
est persons to her house, men and women one never 
sees in society. She doesn't seem to know the differ- 
ence in people." 

At that moment the train for which I had been 
waiting arrived and I hastened out to find my ex- 
pected g^est. 

The conversation I had involuntarily overheard 
interested me exceedingly for several reasons, among 
them, at that particular time, a very personal one. I 
knew both of ihe ladies as acquaintances whom I had 



met in "society." They were women of what is 
called the best social standing, and were invited 
everywhere — everywhere meaning of course society 
made up of the local four hundred. Yet I felt reason- 
ably certain that they had never received an invita- 
tion to Mrs. S.'s nor were they ever likely to receive 
one. And in spite of their words I did not doubt 
that they would eagerly accept such an invitation. 
Perhaps I judged them by myself, since one of the 
much coveted cards came to me for the first time that 
morning, and I thought probably I might have wished 
for it in vain had it not been for my coming guest, a 
country cousin who wab to spend a week with me. 
Mrs. S. had met her the summer before in her country 
home and they had become great friends. 

As I reached the train my cousin stepped off and 
though I greeted her cordially I will confess I hurried 
her to my carriage, for she was a conspicuous object 
She had not visited the city for many years and in 
the little mountain village where she lived the latest 
fashions were unknown. That probably made little 
difference to my gentle, old relative, for I imagine in 
the midst of fashion she would have been more or 
less oblivious of it. However she knew about the 
best books, as soon as they came out, and kept abreast 
of the newest ideas and, as I soon discovered, she 
was much better informed in all scholarly directions 
than any of my acquaintances, who for the most 
part ranked as intellectual people. This morning she 
appeared to be simply a plain country woman clad in 
garments of a style prevalent a decade before 

The words I had heard concerning Mrs. S. ran for 
an instant in my mind, " She doesn't seem to know 
the difference in people." Here apparently was a 
proof of the statement. A few sentences with my 
guest turned the current of my thought completely. 
My mind was won by her intelligence and my eyes 
were rested by the sight of her sweet, tranquil, old 
face. No wonder Mrs. S. fell in love with her. How 
could any one do otherwise. 

The next evening we went somewhat early to the 
reception. Mrs. S. detained us for a few moments in 
the little dressing room back of the library. She said 
she wished to give her old friend a special welcome 
before she introduced us to the company. In a short 
time we went into the drawing room, or parlor, as Mrs. 
S. called it, where a few other guests were assembled. 
While neither large nor elegant, the room was artistic 
and home-like, everything in it betokening an ex- 
quisitely refined taste. The company soon drew my 
attention and I observed it somewhat critically. 

The most conspicuous figure proved to be the man 
I had seen with Mrs. S. the day before. He was the 
president of a well-known college and a scientist 
who had gained an international reputation through 
his original research and important scientific books 
he had written. Two boyish looking young men 
seemed to have absorbed him in a conversation and 
he talked to them in a free and animated way, and 
listened to them in turn with evident enjoyment. 
The boys, Mrs. S. told me, were local scientists of no 
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mean attainments. Nothing could have been a 
greater treat than this meeting procured for them 
by their hostess. 

At the other side of the room another little coterie 
had gathered. Its center was a pretty, modest, almost 
timid appearing woman. She held in her hand a 
volume of prints and as she turned the leaves she dis- 
cussed the pictures with three or four young and older 
ladies around her. Before being presented to her I 
recognized her as a popular story writer, from a neigh- 
boring city, whose stories I greatly admired though I 
bad never met nor even hoped to meet their author. 

In a purely fashionable gathering these two dis- 
tinguished people would undoubtedly have been lion- 
ized. Here they were merely a part of the company 
and as unassuming as it was possible for them to be. 
Mrs. S. did not treat them with any special defer- 
ence, direct or implied, other than making it a point, 
in an unobtrusive way, to personally introduce every 
other guest to them. 

The other persons present were our townspeople of 
different ages and from different social stations. I 
was glad to see two or three of my fashionable friends 
who had never appeared to me at so great an advan- 
tage. I met that evening for the first time a local 
musician of whom I had often heard, a young lady of 
unusual talent hampered by an unfortunate environ- 
ment in her efforts to gain recognition. A struggling 
young journalist, known chiefly in literary circles, an 
unmistakably brilliant young man, was engaged in a 
match of wits with a scholarly young lady whom 
" society " delighted to honor. Near the novelist sat 
a would-be literary young woman, who had done 
some good work, but had not yet earned a title to 
success. • This evening she seemed to be feasting her 
thirsty soul with the words of the sweetly sympathetic 
fellow worker who had won the cold world's much 
desired applause. 

The majority of the guests had no claim to distinc- 
tion, in esse or in posse^ but each showed a strongly 
marked individuality. A public spirited young man 
of means and popularity talked with a beautiful girl 
of peculiarly gentle and refined manners, of parent- 
age too obscure to be named in " society." A young 
man with character stamped on every lineament of 
his face, and gentleman on every one of his move- 
ments, attracted my cousin who learned that he was 
an architect the son of an humble carpenter. 

I felt that I had not in all my varied life formed a 
part of so ideal a society composed though it was 
mostly of my own townspeople and neighbors. 

While I looked about me taking these mental notes, 
watching my gracious hostess mingling among her 
guests, and marveling at the tact that brought them 
together, the speech I had heard in the morning 
flashed into my mind, '* She doesn't seem to know the 
difference in people." And I involuntarily compared 
the little party with a fashionable function I had at- 
tended a few evenings before, and I said fervently to 
myself this is a select company. 

— Mary E, Cardwill, 



Originml in Good Housbkbbping. 

HOW ''BLUE M0NDA7'' WAS NAMED. 

THE custom of having wash-day on Monday 
has probably caused more inconvenience to 
the housekeeper's servants, in fact to the 
whole household, than they dream of, thereby 
making it a day to be dreaded, and causing it to be 
called "blue Monday." Every member of a house- 
hold feels it, from the darling babe to the pater- 
familias. Of course in very wealthy homes it is dif- 
ferent. Rich people are supposed to live without 
domestic care, but in a home where but one servant 
is kept, and she the maid-of-all-work, the mistress 
usually has to help get dinner, take care of baby, get 
the children off to school, having first to put away 
their Sunday clothes and hunt up their school ap- 
parel. Then on Monday the whole house is usually 
in disorder, because the boys and men must have 
full sway when they are only at home one day in the 
week, and on Sunday we let them do as they please. 
The truth is, everybody is apt to be cross Monday 
morning, and hence the dread of it—" blue Monday." 
It pervades the schoolroom ; children and teachers 
say they are depressed by it. A scrap dinner at home 
on wash days, yet how often company comes in and 
confuses one's plans. I tried Monday, when I first 
went to housekeeping, as my mother and grand- 
mother before me had done, but never had any peace 
until a change was made, then harmony reigned. 

In visiting friends in the country where it was im- 
possible to get help, the way in which they managed 
appeared little less than marvelous. They were 
girls delicately reared, who had never washed a gar- 
ment, but they would give the visitor a book to read, 
saying that they would be busy for a time, and in a 
day or so one would see a basket of laundered clothes 
as beautiful as any Chinese could have done. They 
washed on Tuesday, ironed on Wednesday, and when 
questioned as to how they could do it so quickly, said 
they could never have done it in the old-fashioned way 
of washing. They used pearline, and had good wring- 
ers, and in summer used a charcoal stove. They had 
abandoned Monday for wash-day, and from many 
standpoints, and in many ways, they could trace " blue 
Monday " to wash-day. 

-^Sara H. Henton. 

Ortffimml m Good Housbkbbping. 

ISN'T IT STRANGE 

That so many things come apart that will not go together 
again. 

That it is often so hard to get the cat back into the bag 
aigain after having once been let out 

That victims of radical self-esteem rarely know them- 
selves of the existence of such a disease. 

That a large amount of happiness may be wrought out 
of many small things, when rightly handled. 

That a great amount of both happiness and misery may 
be wrought out from very little things, and a small amount 
of both misery and happiness from very great things, 
counting the adjectives by measure "after the mahntr 
of men." - - 
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Onffimal is Good Housekbeping. 

IN SEPTEMBEB. 

The toft September rain» 
Is gently tapping 'gainst my window pane, 
While ling'ring flowers of summer, drooping low, 

Are faintly sighing, ere they go. 

Though birds are silent now. 
Each bush and tree and heavy laden bough, 
Bedecked with jewels, e'en like pearls so rare — 

The raindrops clinging, shining there. 

A field of yellow grain— 
I tee it swaying just across the lane ; 
And 'mid the orchard branches still so green, 

Red apples hanging in between. 

Of all the sounds I hear. 
The many voices of the pasting year. 
There's one I dearly love to greet again— 

The gentle falling of the Autumn rain. 

— Lena S, Thompson, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

THE P0ETR7 IN HOUSEWORK. 

* * * Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 

—Parodist Lost. 

"^ilJItojrHAT! Poetry in housework? Yes, my 

l^^Hf dear madam, it does seem difficult to 

JUiH believe, doesn't it ? but it is true, never- 

^ ^^ theless — there is poetry in housework. 

Granted that there is an abundance of downright 

prose in it, let us try to discover the poetry in the 

never-ending routine in which the housekeeper walks 

day after day and year after year. 

*' Man works from sun to sun. 
But woman's work is never done." 

Now what can express greater truth than this 
familiar couplet ! 

How often, when I was a young housekeeper, did I 
use to sit down in perfect repose at the close of a 
busy day, light my student lamp, gather my treasured 
books and my latest magazines around me and lean 
back in my easy-chair with a sense of well-earned 
comfort, hoping devoutly that no one would think to 
call upon me that evening, when — oh, the pity of it ! a 
sudden thought comes and I spring in despair from my 
cozy chair and seek the realms below ! The bread ! 
the clothes ! the former to set, the latter to dampen ! 

I groan in spirit, hurry through the appointed 
task, think lovingly and longingly of that new book 
upstairs, and with a sigh of inexpressible relief put 
my foot on the first step and prepare to rise above 
all culinary toil, when stern duty chills once more — 
** Halt ! Right about face ! March ! "—the cats to be 
put out, the basement clock to wind, the fire to lay 
for morning, the teakettle to fill ! 

At last, with almost a malicious satisfaction and tri- 
umph, I seat myself again and reach for that bewitch- 
ing, because unread, book, when suddenly the clear- 
voiced cuckoo clock chimes out the hour of nine 1 

Who has not experienced to some extent these same 
deli^ttial joy^ o^ Housekeeping.^ 

It's bee^iVs^'Wfe are women, you know. There sits 



John in solid comfort from seven o'clock supper till 
bed time, enjoying life like a gentleman of leisure, 
though it is well known he clerks in a dry goods 
store down town. 

Ah, well, dear madam, we are all sisters of one 
family. Let us see what poetry we can squeeze out 
of all this complicated business ! 

If we think poetry, our work will be poetry to us. 
If we think drudgery^ it will be drudgery and nothing 
else. 

Let us look at wash-day for instance. Some one 
has said some pretty things about blue Monday. 
She thinks there are real pleasures and privileges to 
be found in this much-abused day. She inquires if 
there is not something really beautiful and good in 
the ability to convert a pile of soiled and repulsive 
looking clothing into one of snowy whiteness and 
cleanliness. She mentions the pleasant duty of 
taking in the clothes at sunset, and afterward folding 
them '* against to-morrow's ironing." 

Yes, there is poetry to be found even in the dis- 
agreeable work of washing. With what a sense of 
worthiness one can sit down an hour or two Monday 
afternoon with books and portfolio, feeling that is a 
well-earned season of rest. How pleasant to glance 
through the window now and then and catch a 
glimpse of the snowy garments fluttering in the 
breeze. How comforting the sense of having such a 
clean white kitchen floor, making one want to take 
her rocking-chair and sit there in the afternoon sun- 
shine. If done systematically, washing need not be 
such hard work as many make it. It is a science as 
much as the making and baking of bread, and she 
who understands it thoroughly will get far more 
pleasure and poetry out of it than she who considers 
it only the hardest drudgery. 

Well, now here is Tuesday. Let us not attempt to 
do all the ironing in one day. Two days will 
equalize the labor and save a possible back ache. 
Starched clothes, sheets and tablecloths, can be dis- 
posed of Tuesday morning, and the rest will not 
seem much the next day. What a feeling of pride is 
ours, viewing the glossy white linen hanging on the 
bars. There is poetry for you ! That which was 
soiled and unclean on Monday morning, renewed 
and purified to greet the eye at noon the next day. 

To the young matron not long since a graduate, 
the mysteries of cookery and baking will untangle 
when viewed from her knowledge of chemistry. 
Is there not poetry in the delightful way in which a 
successful cake rises in the oven ? What joy to take 
a sly peep in and see the wonderful experiment tak- 
ing place ! Isn't it a pleasure to put the icing on the 
cake when it is done, a toothsome mound of snow- 
white sweetness for the appreciative palates of those 
for whom we live and labor ? 

Some poet has written : 

" Who sweeps a room as for the Lord 
Makes that and the action fine." 

How true! If we were expecting that wonderful 
Guest how sweetly, patiently, joyfully, we would do 
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the most common household work. What poetry we 
would find in eveiything if we thought we were 
doing it for Him ! 

Every woman can and should keep her ladyhood 
with her always — wherever she is, whatever she does, 
it matters not. Some women seem to do the most 
menial house service gracefully. They most surely 
are ladies in every sense of that blessed word. She 
who dignifies herself, dignifies her labor, and vice 
versa. In the kitchen, as in the parlor, her manner 
and conversation should be the same. A true lady is 
as much a lady washing her dinner dishes, preparing 
the vegetables for dinner, cleaning lamps and scrub- 
bing fioors, as when she is bending over her em- 
broidery frame or easel in the pleasant sitting room. 
If she is so unfortunate as to possess a servant she 
will use as refined language and as gentle a voice in 
speaking to her as she uses in her reception room 
entertaining the most cultured among her friends. 

There is real poetry in all this. It is a charming 
thing to keep sweet-tempered and patient through 
all the day's work and worry. A sunshiny woman 
in a pink calico dress and white apron is the sweetest 
thing in the world. Such a woman, cheery, coura- 
geous, self-reliant and sympathetic, will make poetry 
in her little world as well as the poet who fills the 
magazines with the children of his imagination. 
One who can have for her constant companions 
pleasant thoughts and original ideas, and above all, 
an interest in and love for her work, will be happy in 
doing it. 

What wonderful creators, as well as creations, 
women are ! A woman can make her very house 
eloquent if she will. She can make a simple bed- 
room so restful to the eye, so dainty, and so sugges- 
tive of sleep, repose and comfort, that her friends 
will make excuses to stay all night. She can make 
her dining room speak of the poetry of good living. 
Her parlors can be made an ideal of home art and 
true talent, an abiding place for the weary, a refuge 
for the seeker of comfort. Her kitchen will look so 
enticing that one will actually long to don one of 
those mammoth white aprons and go to work. All 
this woman can do, and more. Her's is such a wide, 
wide field. 

Dear madam, are you one of those scrupulous ones 
whose motto might be, " Housework first, last and 
forever?" If so, let reform begin its work at once. 
If your better half comes in some bright morning 
with, " Here, Mary, come along for a little ride ! " 
catch up your hat and go ! Do not plead housework 
if a chance for a little recreation comes. It will do 
you so much good, dear woman, and the work can 
wait a little while. The work doesn't care, and why 
should you ? 

To be sure, I have never taken my hands out of 
the unfinished bread, or left off in the midst of bak- 
ing, to go for a morning drive, but anything else can 
ilrait. Do not let the work drive you^ drive //, or let 
it be^ once in a while. 

There is poetry in running away from duty occa- 



sionally, as well as in doing it, as you will feel when 
you come back, fresh, rosy, invigorated, ready to 
renew the warfare. 

A word about dish washing, which our girls so 
universally despise ! Now, why cannot it be made a 
pleasant duty? It is necessary — nothing more so; 
and let's look for a little poetry in it — yes, poetry 
even in the dishpan ! If possible let the dish wash- 
ing part of Martha's domain be placed in a pleasant 
part of the kitchen, by a window, let us say ! Cer- 
tainly it is not very inspiriting to a girl to stand 
before a blank, dreary wall, not twenty-four inches 
from her eyes, and wash, wash, wash those everlast- 
ing dishes ! What pleasure to stand before an open 
window and let the eyes wander off with Nature over 
hill and dale, field and forest, river and sky. The 
work is largely mechanical, and does not require 
steady looking at; so why should not Martha's 
daughter broaden her mind, enlarge her sense of the 
artistic and her love for Nature, by looking at the 
wonderful world out of doors ? Be sure her mind 
will rise above the mere work of dish washing — its 
disagreeable part. Behind the scenes there is much 
of this sort of work that calls for patience and dex- 
terity. Let's put a little poetry into it if it is not 
there already. 

What a privilege is her's whose home is in the 
country ! What artistic effects she can produce with 
the lovely things to be had so freely all around her! 
The golden-rod making a spot of brightness in the 
shadowy corner of the parlor — the beautiful dark 
ferns giving a pleasant shade to some sunshiny spot, 
the feathery clematis in autumn, the glorious sumac, 
the radiant maple, and the poetic flowers of the field, 
daisies — the delight of the aesthetic heart. 

Yes, in almost everything — in housework, surely— 
there is poetry. It breathes through the rooms of her 
whose joy it is to find it there, it clings to her who 
loves it, it enters into 'weary, tired hearts that need 
rest and comfort, and seek it in that dearest, best and 
happiest of all the places on the earth— the true home ! 

— Harriet F, Crocker^ 



OriffiBalin Good Houskkbeping. 

THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 

Pianissimo — The moonlight of sound. 

Reputation— K suit made to order by the tailors, called 
"They say" 

To speak of One's Seif-^To speak evil is needless ; to 
speak good, useless. 

Prognostication— KxiOYfledge of the future. Easily de- 
termined. It resembles the past. 

Prejudice — The ballast of good sense. Just enough 
keeps the ship in trim ; too much will sink it 

Remorse— The stomach ache of conscience which is in- 
curable. There is no balm in all Gilead for its relief. 

Payable at Sight— PiXL billet-doux signed by pretty girls* 
The only instance where the debtor runs after the creditor. 

Quadrtlle—Uiit in miniature. We advance to retire 
and retire to advance. All hands around Efinita la com-- 
edia; the comedy is endless. 
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Colambine for tf)e national Plover. 




MEETING of flowers was recently called 
To settle a question of state, 
And many fair delegates gathered to hear 
The verdict in open debate. 

A national flower — which one should it be ? 

By ballot the voting began— 
Preceded by speeches, from one I will quote, 

And this is the way that it ran : — 

High up on the hilltops, and low in the dales, 
Each one with a trumpet in hand, 

A sentinel, guarding the country it loves, 
The Columbine chooses to stand. 

It grows in the land where Columbus was born. 

So doubtless its ancestors knew, 
And wore long ago the same colors of gold. 

Red, white, and cerulean blue. 

In outline, a five pointed ray it presents. 

The star of the nation we love, 
An emblem that every true patriot holds 

In honor all others above. 

Reverse it, the form of an eagle appears, 

(Or rather its talons, 'tis said,) 
And from the leaf segments there's logical proof, 

" E pluribus unum " is read. 

A horn, overflowing with plenty is seen, 

Yet, it will be noticed, mayhap, 
Each petal resembles most strangely in shape, 

A miniature Liberty Cap. 



The stripes of Old Glory are clearly discerned. 

For they can be readily seen. 
From lobes of its leaflets, in regular line, 

The orthodox number, thirteen. 

Columbus, we're told by the Spaniards to 
mean. 

By interpretation, a dove, 
So like to the one who brought tidings of old, 

That name above others we love. 

The speech having ended, mid cheers oi 
applause. 

Another was called to declaim. 
And tell, if he could, any flower that grew. 

Which bore so befitting a name. 

Each orator, having his duty performed, 

A herald was bidden to say, 
The polls would be open and votes could be 
cast 

All through the long midsummer day. 

'Twas then that the Golden-Rod, foremost in 
rank. 

For candidate, gracefully said, 
" I yield in behalf of the one who supports 

The standard of national red." 

Wild, Trailing Arbutus, all lovely and fair, 

A rival, both modest and sweet. 

Laid honors, intended for it to accept, 

Close down by the Columbine's feet.^^ 
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The Indian Maize, a cc 

The Sunflower, too, 
In token they gladly c< 

They held to a natio 

When all the returns f 

A voice from the co 
(Twas Jao^in-the-Pul^ 

And this was the mc 

" Dear friends, I am a 
to give, 

(With thanks that tl 
The voice by unanimoi 

The choice to be W 

The flowers then waving their mantles of green, " Dear Columbine, happy are we to possess 

Sang gaily a merry refrain, A sovereign so royal of mien, 

And these were the words that from mountain We greet you, and proudly acknowledge the right, 

and glen. To call you America's Queen. 

Re-echoed o'er valley and plain. Josephine Canning. 
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Original in Good Housrkbeping. 

THE LAND OF DBEAMS. 

There are great wonders in that land, 

That waking, none has seen ; 
Its fields in richest red look grand, 

Its skies are often green. 

Its air is with aromas sweet, 

The breath of scented pines ; 
And no one suffers cold or heat 

Within its boundary lines. 

Its orchards bear abundant store 

Of iruit that's blemishless ; 
Its gardens, blooming evermore. 

Are bowers of loveliness. 

Its birds are fair to look upon. 

And sing a blithesome song ; 
And there is pleasure to be won 

By all, and all day long. 

Who never visited that land, 

Nor shared its rare delights. 
Is not prepared to understand 

What untold bliss he slights. 

—A. S. Btmdle, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

"MOTHER'S VACATION.'' 

A mother is a mother still, 

The holiest thing z\\yt- C^ierid^g. 



OT long ago an intent listener in 
any of our large towns or cities, 
might have heard the tramp of 
many feet as of an invading 
army ; but we are at peace with 
the whole world, so it could 
have been no foe hastening to 
• molest us. No, it was the re- 
turn march of the thousands of 
children from their annual sum- 
mer outing, back to school 
again. Foreigners complain 
that in America the children are always ^ evidence^ that 
they are the most potent force in our social system ; 
and it seems very true when we think what a mighty 
revolution the opening of the Autumn schools makes 
in society. Presto ! Change ! The summer hotels 
are closed, the boarding houses are desolate, even 
the ubiquitous hash-chopper is silenced. The season 
is over, for school has begun. 

As one watches the host of children pouring into a 
school yard just before nine o'clock some bright morn- 
ing, the girls in their white pinafores, the boys in all 
the glory of clean shirts and gorgeous neckties, the 
involuntary thought arises of the loving care that 
makes possible for these little folks the happiness of 
vacation and the pleasure of school days. The chil- 
dren have long stories to tell of the summer days in 
the woods, the fields or at the seaside ; and going a 
step higher the older girls have pleasant remem- 
brances of their summer outing, when the strict rules 
of society were relaxed, and they could enjoy the 
freedom of country life. 

And the young men who have been away on their 
yachts or tramping through unfrequented mountain 



paths, have brought back that true elixir of life, 
which only comes when one is young and can en- 
joy without a thought of care the beauties Nature 
lavishes so unselfishly upon mankind. But has 
mother had a vacation ? 

The girls, of course, have been away, and mother 
must have given a sigh of relief when the last dress 
was a thing accomplished and the last trunk packed, 
for upon her has come the burden and heat of the day. 

And when the boys had gone to the beach, safe 
in the care of some old fisherman, glad to augment 
his income by taking charge of a few " city folks," 
when papa had fled the city, taking his hay fever to. 
a purer atmosphere where his perpetual "sneeze" 
would be silenced, and a little comfort found for his 
aching head, when even the cook demanded and took 
" me holiday mum ; " when all the household save 
the five years' old baby was off for a blissful vacation^ 
then mother was ready to start for a long anticipated 
visit; to the dear, old homestead " Way down East," 
to be one in the reunion of the sisters, scattered far 
and wide, but all to spend the summer at the farm. 
What demon then from Pandora's box of evils 
brought the detestable whooping cough — or per- 
chance it was the measles, or any of the numerous 
ills that baby flesh is heir to, and put mother and the 
little one in quarentine for six weeks until summer 
had vanished, and the other children were back again 
with worn garments, but bright eyes, ready for school 
again. So mother has had no vacation this summer. 

Only the fretting child for company and the in- 
efficient help of an emergency girl from the office 
until cook returned from her outing. 

Now for mother, shut up in the city all summer, 
comes the fall sewing, the winter garn:ents to be 
chosen, perhaps made ; the house cleaning with all 
its attendant horrors, the pickling of autumn dain- 
ties, which shall give zest to many a winter feast, and 
the general management of the whole c^gmeslic ma- 
chinery, so that no little part shall beoMe clogged, 
or its creakings disturb the harmony 6f home. As 
summer has brought mother no vacation, no change 
of 5cene, what wonder then if her face is pale, her 
step a little slower, her smile no less sweet, but less 
frequent than of old ? Every one is sorry for mother's 
disappointment, but take it as a matter of course, for 
she never complains. 

So the domestic mill goes grinding on till one day 
all is confusion in the household ; the machinery is 
all awry for the hand that guided it has lost her cun- 
ning and dropped nerveless at her side. Mother has 
borne the burden too long, it became too heavy and 
she is crushed beneath it. 

Isn't this a true picture I have sketched for you ? 

Isn't mother too often left out when the plans are 
made for the summer outing ? 

Girls you know it is so, and the conscious blush 
rises to your cheeks, and you hang your heads and 
are ashamed of your own selfishness. 

Now plan the remedy. Summer is over to be sure, 
but here comes October, month of gracious possibili- 
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ties, for there are the Indian Summer days, when the 
air is like wine, when the gorgeous autumn tints are 
painted on tree and shrub ; and though winter is so 
near, still autumn departs in a blaze of glory. It is 
just the time for the old farm. For the apple gather- 
ing, the cider making. To see the golden pumpkins 
stored, the com husked, and for mother to renew the 
many memories of her childhood days. 

Let mother, nay! makf mother forget if you can, 
her home duties and send her off for a short vacation. 

Do without your new winter dresses girls, if into 
their stylish fashion must be wrought mother's life 
blood and nerve power. 

Manage the house cleaning yourselves or hire 
extra help and take the money you had saved for the 
holidays to pay the bills. Be very sure the best gift 
you can make papa will be the roses on mother's pale 
face that he loves just as well as in the courting 
days, but alas ! has not time in the hurry and drive 
of his commercial existence to consider or think about. 

Girls, you cannot afford to have mother a worn-out 
invalid, and if your thought and care can spare her 
do not be chary of word or deed. For how vitally 
necessary to a girl is her mother's well being. 

In every step upward on the ladder of life, from 
the cradle where her love places them, till they follow 
her to the last narrow resting place, mother's care, 
advice and companionship are so important to every 
girl's existence. The girls do not realize it until they 
are mothers themselves, and then it is often too late. 

So girls, take care of mother. See that she has a 
vacation once a year from her many cares, and that 
some of the beauty of leisure comes into her days. 
You will never regret the sacrifices you may have to 
make to accomplish this, and when the day comes 
that home is no longer home because she is missing, 
you can remember you have lightened her burdens 
and brought into her life all the sweetness possible. 

Be very sure that though it has been hard, some- 
times, to give up your plans that mother might be 
helped, it would be infinitely harder to have the bitter 
memory of selfishness and neglect — a memory that 
would be always with you and darken your whole 
future existence. 

— Marguery, 

Onginal in Good Housekeeping. 

A NOVEL PINCUSHIOir. 
The principal article needed is a small, jointed 
doll, not more than seven indhes high. One can be 
bought for fifteen cents. Almost any scraps of silk 
may be used as a dress. After attending to the 
undergarments, make the dress skirt double, like a 
child's old-fashioned creeper. Before sewing it to 
the doll, stuff (not too full) with lamb's wool. A few 
stitches to the underskirt will hold it in place. Make 
the puff sleeves of the bodice very full, after the pre- 
vailing style, stuffing them also. One sleeve may 
hold common pins, the other black pins, while the 
skirt can be used for the fancy stickpins so much 
worn. 

— Elizabeth, 



Original in Gooi) Housekeeping. 

THE SILENCE OF DEATH. 

In the presence of death, humanity waits 
For the mortal to reach immortality's gates ; 
For the life of the body to pass out of sight, 
As the life of the soul greets eternity's light. 

The chamber of death, a twin of the tomb, 
Here grief sits enthroned in sorrow and gloom, 
Where divine inspiration in Holy Writ saith 
The mortal must wait on The Silence of Death. 

A pulse stilling silence profound, long and deep, 
Close drawing life's curtains for eternity's sleep, 
An entering into existence new-bom, 
To wait Resurrection's incoming morn. 

On footsteps of stealth, with well-measured tread, 
A new-comer whispers, " Make room for the dead ; " 
The message is borne on resistless held breath, 
And we stand in the hush of The Silence of Death. 

—Clark W, Bryan. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

FAMIL7 MENDING, 

A "Home Department" Demanding the Exercise of Pa- 
tience, Perseverance and Skill 

the present extensive 
course of girls' study, 
when little tots of tender 
years are expected to sur- 
pass in learning all that 
their grandmother knew 
in her teens, and the " girl 
, graduate" displays the 
blue-ribboned diploma 
crediting her with knowl- 
edge of the 'ologies which 
her grandmother could 
scarcely have pronounced, 
there is one branch of industry which can receive 
but little attention. The home needle, which gave 
the women of earlier generations employment and 
amusement, has lost its former importance ; the ma- 
chine has usurped its place, and so cheapened work 
that the busy housewife says with truth, '* It is 
cheaper to buy than to make." In the constantly 
widening field of women's work, the home needle 
can never be expected to resume its former place. 

It is not to complain of such inevitable changes 
that these words are written, but to show some 
woman sighing for employment that others' necessity 
may become her opportunity. All the best work of 
the machine must be supplemented by the clever 
hand. Even then, though it may make, it cannot 
mend, and if the woman looking for work has had 
the advantage of being thoroughly trained in the use 
of her needle, she may find a wide field open for her. 
If not already skilled, she may become so. The 
maxim of one of the most famous of modern edu- 
cators was, " We learn by doing." Surely it is as 
easy to learn darning as to learn shorthand, and for 
one office waiting for a skillful stenographer does 
not each reader know a dozen families where a lady- 
like, industrious woman, coming for a day's work of 
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miscellaneous mending, would be gladly received 
and thankfully paid a good price ? 

The homely old adage says, "A stitch in time saves 
nine." Many business women have never been 
taught how and when to take that stitch, and of those 
who have the knowledge many have no opportunity 
to apply it. Few women coming home tired from a 
day's work in office, shop, or schoolroom can sit 
down for an evening of sewing ; some time must be 
given to rest or to recreation. One such person has 
remarked how gladly she would liberally pay a 
woman who would agree to give her one day's work 
a week in the needful repair of her wardrobe. 

Other branches of industry vary ; there is a slack 
time, there is a busy time — certain manufactures can 
be developed only in certain localities, but there is 
never a time when there is no mending to do, any 
more than there is a time when there is no weather 
to talk about. 

When is a washing done that does not bring de- 
struction in its track ? What earthly love so power- 
ful (if we may trust writers on home life) as to re- 
press sharp words over the persistent disappearance 
of buttons ? Where are the children whose clothes 
are not ** forever giving out," somewhere, somehow ? 
The hosiery of a family— to keep it in proper repair, 
neatly mended, in some cases new soled, new kneed, 
cut down, made over, with devices designed to save 
the fretting of tender feet, this is no small task. 

All these readily occur to the reader, but there is 
nicer work required in " family mending." A valu- 
able shawl needs a little skillful repairing, there is 
fine underwear to be kept in order, often sadly dam- 
aged in the laundry ; a bit of precious lace is torn, 
some fine muslin gown, some evening dress of dainty 
fabric. To dam these delicately and nicely with 
fine stitches, to work in threads similar to the orig- 
inal material, if not identical with it; to smoothe the 
mended place so carefully that the joining is percept- 
ible only to the most observant eye — to do all this 
is an accomplishment, an art, one might almost say 
a talent, and we know accomplishments may be ac- 
quired, talents cultivated to wonderful extent. Such 
work is the result of taste, of thought, and judg- 
ment ; it requires as fine touch and as delicate per- 
ception as are needed to do the fancywork of half 
the magazines of the year. 

My ideal "mender" may consider that "family 
mending" includes much more than clothing or 
n apery. Dolls are an important part of the posses- 
sions of many a household. Who has not seen the 
hapless doll cripples which, despite all deficiencies 
or deformities, are dear to the heart of some little 
parent? Who has not heard the wail of anguish 
that arose from the childish heart as some pet, some 
cherished member of the doll family, fell 

'* Like Lucifer, 
Never to rise again ? " 

Who has not witnessed the affecting manifestations 
of delight and gratitude when some deft hand 
essayed to cure the sufferer ? What room for a dis- 



play of skill and taste ! How a fanciful bonnet may 
conceal a broken head ; how stockings or sleeves 
may conceal the fact that legs or arms belonging 
originally to some other frame do not quite match ; 
how delicate manipulation may restore those lovely 
eyes which, once so gracefully opening and closing, 
have become fixed in a stony glare, or, worse, disap- 
peared into darkness ! And when all these arts had 
been successfully tried, was not the restored image 
far dearer than a new one ? 

"Family mending"— in this view the field con- 
stantly widens. 

There are cheaply bound books which, when they 
have become slightly damaged, a little skill and deli- 
cacy of touch, not to mention mucilage, may make 
as good as new, and there are many old friends in 
every family library, whose owners loving them as 
the little ones love their dolls, find them, when 
mended and pieced, more precious than new ones 
could be. There are great names to be remembered 
in connection with this subject. The poet Southey 
had hundreds of volumes in his large library which 
were covered, mended, or re-bound by his wife and 
daughters, in calico of different sorts ; he was accus- 
tomed to speak of them as " the Cottonian Collec- 
tion," and some care was taken to make the calico 
accord with the character of the book. Some of 
these, after the sale of the poet's treasures, found 
their way to this country. 

No great expense is required for the outfit of the 
woman who would like to make a business of mend- 
ing. No expensive tuition, no hundred-dollar ma- 
chine, no long drill under exacting teachers until 
mind and body are alike weary, but let her remember 
that sewing implements, thread and scissors are but 
a part of what is wanted. There ate workers and 
workers. Hear a story : 

A certain great English painter was once doing 
the honors of his studio to a visitor, who, himself an 
artist, probably fancied it was some trick of coloring 
which made the work of his host so different from 
his own in style and effect. 

" How do you mix your colors ? " he asked. 

"With brains, sir ! " thundered the great man. 

— Pamela McArthur Cole, 



Selected for Good Housbkeeping. 

IT IS SAID TO BE TRUE 

That one loses nothing in this world by praising babies. 

That good health and a bright face is better than any 
cosmetic. 

That fine clothes are more powerful in bringing some 
people out to church than a love of religion. 

That more people would be quite willing to let well 
enough alone if they knew what well enough is. 

That as a remover of bad odors ammonia is especially 
efficacious, and should be in the kitchen cupboard of 
every family. 

That when lamps are not in use for a week or more, the 
oil should be poured out, or the stale oil will cause an un- 
pleasant smell when next it is lighted. 
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Orifinal in Good Houskkeeping. 

SOLILOQUT 

Of an Ancient Maiden. 
*• If I had that boy, Td teach him to walk 

Somewhat different from what he now does ; 
I'd bring him up, at once to the chalk, 
And not let him shamble or turn in his toes. 

•• If that lad were mine, Td shake him to death, 
Before I \i ould allow him to wander about. 
Putting forth such nonsense with every breath, 
Of rollicking ribaldry, wild song and shout. 

*• If I had that girl to look ofter, Td stop 
Her gadding and running after the boys, 
In the hope that some fellow a question will pop. 
In a meaningly tender and affectionate voice. 

" If those children were mine,"— bat they are not, dear woman, 
They belong in homes of known frailty in life, 
(Mayhap they are not perfect, for we are all human,) 
And better, by far, that each mother is a wife. 

—An Old Bachelor. 




Orifinal in Good Housekeeping. 

PASTIME FOR CHILDREN 
Foimd in Mother Nature'! Lap. 

' NY one who has had the care 
of children at a hotel during 
the summer months, knows 
how hard it is to amuse them. 
They soon tire of games, and 
the alternative of a walk with 
nurse is not very attractive. 
The burden of always being 
dressed up, on parade, so to 
speak, wearies the little one, 
and she longs for amuse- 
ment, free from the restraint 
of fine clothes. If the child 
is attractive (and surely most 
children are so) a mother 
knows how soon her nature will be spoiled by the 
flattery and petting of strangers, and so she strives 
to keep her away from that atmosphere as much as 
possible, and, naturally, occupation must be found 
apart from the hotel. 

Last summer, a lady of rare intelligence and with 
a keen love of child nature, originated a scheme for 
amusing and instructing the little ones in the hotel 
where she stayed, which proved a great success. She 
gathered them about her one morning, on a corner 
of the piazza, and disclosed to them her scheme, 
which was, briefly, to send flowers to the poor and 
sick in the city. 

A club was formed of boys and girls, and a tiny 
blue ribbon was given as a sign of membership. 
They called themselves ** God's Messengers," and 
surely no more appropriate name could have been 
chosen, for their work was, indeed, that of " messen- 
gers,*' though silent, yet mighty. 

Every week great boxes of flowers, cultivated and 
wiid, were sent to missions in the city, and distributed 
to the sick and suffering ones. Writing in acknswl- 
ed.!:rn»ent of them, it was said : *' They go into homes 



where we cannot enter, and speak a tongue we do not 
know, theirs is a universal language, which brings 
hope and comfort to many an aching heart." Days 
are made brighter and many a burden lifted by these 
beautiful tokens of divine love. The children of the 
slums will run blocks to get one flower, and long after 
its freshness is gone, will cherish it tenderly. 

In speaking of the subject, a well-known philan- 
thropist says: "Down in the worst little ruffian's 
soul, there is, after all, a tender spot, not yet, pre- 
empted by the slum. And Mother Nature touches it 
at once. They are chums on the spot." 

It is comparatively easy to send flowers to the city, 
for if well sprinkled and packed in boxes they will 
keep fresh for thirty-six hours. As most express 
companies will take them free of charge, during the 
summer months, it is little or no expense to the dealer. 

All children love to gather flowers, and many a 
happy hour may be spent in that way. Then, too, it 
is a pleasure to assort and tie them in bunches, and 
while thus employed the children may be instructed 
in their formation, how they grow, etc. Let them 
understand where the flowers are being sent, and 
give them some idea of child life in "the other 
half " of society. 

It is a broadening and enobling occupation for 
children to be interested in less favored brothers and 
sisters; and besides giving untold pleasure in this 
work they are, themselves, amused and instructed. 

It is something which all may do who have any in- 
fluence with children, for the idea in itself will prove 
interesting to them if only on account of its novelty. 
Children, like their elders, are ever ready for change 
of scene and new employment, and will be sure to 
enter into this scheme most heartily, if but pro- 
posed to them. 

— " Ganscvoort*^ 

Orifinal in Good Housekeeping. 

TRY, TRY AQAIN. 

445. This disinfectant : one large teaspoonful of nitrate 
of lead in one quart of boiling water, stirred and added to 
a pail of cold water. 

446. The juice of a lemon to remove grease from wood. 

447. Rubbing stained hands with a slice of lemon. 

448. Washing an oily face with a towel, instead of the 
hands. 

449. To promote the growth of the hair, vaseline rubbed 
into the scalp. 

450. For the skin, one pint of Pond's extract and two 
ounces of glycerine added to one quart of boiling water, 
and applied with a soft cloth. 

451. For the hands, a pomade of one-quarter of a pound 
of white wax, one pint of salad oil, the juice of two lemons, 
one-half pound of honey, melting the wax and beating in 
the other ingredients ; rubbing this on the hands at night 
and wearing large gloves to bed ; in the morning, washing 
off with oatmeal or bran water. 

452. After a bath, a little benzoin in water rubbed on 
the skin. 



Try again next month. 
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Original in Good Housekbeping. 

FAME^S LADDEB. 

He stood at the foot of the ladder of fame ; 
Above it, there gleamed an undying name. 
He gazed at the trophy so far, far away, 
Till a voice from the clouds seemed to suddenly say :— 
" Climb mortal, climb 
One step at a time, 
Until that laurel wreath is thine." 

He was but a boy, fair and fragile — a youth 
Who longed for distinction, for honor, for truth. 
And the words drove the mists from his heartstrings away, 
As he heard them, ever, anon, night and day, — 
" Climb mortal, climb 
One step at a time. 
Until that laurel wreath is thine." 

Oh, soul 1 Heed the message that comes from the skies, 

Be not downhearted— awake and arise ! 

Toil steadily upward— one step at a time. 

And some day, hereafter, the wreath will be thine. 

— ^. Gay, 

Orifinal in Good Housekeeping. 

THE WONDERFUL INSTBTJMENT. 

Hie Sun Shone Delightfully oa the Wedding Day of 
Miriam Brooks. 

HE friends who offered congratu- 
lations on the auspicious occa- 
sion had less need than usual 
to reconcile truth and good 
manners ; for that she was pretty 
and as good as she was beautiful 
was a fact generally conceded, 
even on days when she was not 
necessarily the objective point 
of all compliments; and that 
the character of Tom, her hus- 
band, both financially and mor 
ally, was such as is supposed to form a firm basis for 
the construction of a prosperous life, was equally 
evident. 

As if this were not enough, the happy pair had 
been fitted out for their new career by the bride's 
parents with every reasonable material contrivance 
for comfort and pleasure which a good, but not ex- 
travagant architect could devise and a first-class 
furnishing warehouse could further. 

The first suggestion of the imperfection which 
characterizes every mortal state and puts its mark on 
every human endeavor, came into this new joint life 
when Aunt Cecilia— Tom's aunt, or his fairy god- 
mother, as he called her— made her first morning 
visit to the bride and tour of inspection of the house. 
" Look at my beautiful new piano, Mrs. — I mean 
Aunt Cecilia," said Miriam, as she led the way into 
a pleasant room with wide outlook towards the south, 
supposed to be devoted more intimately to family 
purposes than the general reception room. "I'm 
afraid it was extravagant to buy it just now, but you 
know I want to do all I can to make home attractive 
to Tom — and a little music now and then adds so 
much." And Miriam looked to the older woman for 




the approval which perhaps her own conscience did 
not wholly give. She was a little disappointed. 

"Yes," said Aunt Cecilia, quietly; *"a home with- 
out music is worse than a flower without fragrance ; 
but I have not been accustomed to look upon a piano 
as an essential to that end. In my old home there 
was another instrument which was thought much 
more important to a well-ordered house, and each 
little girl was carefully taught the use of it, so that 
when she carried it with her into her husband's home 
it was a very important part of her outfit. The spell 
its music exercised was a powerful one, little under- 
stood here, but quite as useful in driving away the 
blues and other family pests as was the famous pipe 
which freed the town of Hamlin from rats." 

Miriam was not yet sufficiently posted in her hus- 
band's family history to know where the " old home " 
was which Aunt Cecilia referred to, though it was 
evident, from the inflection and quality of her voice, 
if from nothing else, that she was not a native-bom 
American. But before the bride could satisfy her 
curiosity on this point, or as to the strangely seduc- 
tive fiddle or horn which was in vogue there, other 
callers interrupted the conversation which was not 
destined to be taken up again for many a long day. 

And some of the days which followed were all too 
long for the mistress of Crow's Nest, as the pretty 
home was called. Not that things went wrong; a 
tragedy would not have been so dully tiresome. Tom 
did not take to drink ; he came home punctiliously 
to dinner every day, and showed his wife that defer- 
ence and courtesy which a self-respecting man never 
omits except because he does not understand its sig- 
nificance. 

It was after dinner that the rub came — at the hour 
when her youthful imagination had depicted the 
cheerful glow of lamp and firelight falling upon a 
sheet of music they two should be scanning together, 
or on the book which she should read aloud to her 
weary but contented lord. These pictures had re- 
mained fancy sketches for the most part through the 
accumulating years of married life. 

Tom grew more and more inclined to excuse him- 
self for a quiet hour in his den. The children seemed 
to find nurse's crooning voice a better preparation 
for the bed-time hush than anything mamma could 
say or sing to them, and the young men from the 
neighboring institution of learning, who were always 
dropping into Mrs. Heard's parlor for a bit of advice 
or encouragement, seemed never to find out that Mrs. 
Brooks would be glad to^erve her day and genera- 
tion as gracefully as that plain little woman in the 
next house evidently had a knack of doing. 

Miriam being, as I have hinted, a sensible woman, 
began to look the situation in the face, hoping by 
dint of self-criticism to find out what she lacked which 
Mrs. Heard had and gave to every one who came 
within her reach. The looking glass told her that 
the pink and white prettiness which had been praised 
in the bride had vanished with her youth. But she 
was always nicely, even stylishly, dressed, and could 
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not make herself believe that her personal appear- 
ance was a negative factor in the attractive influence 
she would like to exercise. She tried to get some en- 
lightenment from her husband and other men she 
met as to Mrs. Heard's power to fascinate, for the 
town being a small one social lines had to be very 
strictly drawn, or not at all, and they happened to 
separate the two good ladies of this tale, so that were 
it not for the greater freedom from convention al- 
lowed to men, they might never have known of each 
other's existence. All that Miriam could learn, how- 
ever, was that there was " a touch," " an atmosphere " 
about that other house which she was left to infer 
was absent from her own. A touch of brightness, 
she reasoned, must be supplied by household deco- 
rations which should be striking enough to attract 
attention, yet tasteful enough to disarm criticism. 
She gave herself up to the embroidery craze — that 
snare of those who think they cannot afford to buy 
works of art, therefore prefer not to know how much 
they are spending— and often plied her needle until 
her muscles were stiff, her eyes dull, and her voice 
sharp with the tension of worn nerves. And yet her 
beautiful centerpieces did not supply the charm which 
she had felt to be lacking to her dinner table ; her 
artistic sofa pillows did not invite to that repose of 
mind and body for which she had hoped. 

That wonderful instrument, hinted at years ago by 
Aunt Cecilia, sometimes recurred to the dissatisfled 
wife, and at last, one day, she put on her hat, resolved 
to see the dear old lady, expressly to find out more 
about the subject which had never again come upper- 
most in the general conversation between these two 
good friends and relatives. 

Aunt Cecilia was about starting for church when 
her caller arrived at her door, it being the season of 
Lent, and therefore of extra week-day privileges for 
worshipers. She invited Miriam to accompany her, 
promising, when she heard the object of the visit, 
to tell what she could about the instrument on the 
way thither. 

What she said would perhaps not have struck 
Miriam forcibly but for an accidental circumstance 
which brought back and emphasized her discourse 
during the church service. They went into a pew 
occupied by a little woman in black, in no way spe- 
cially noticeable, who moved up to make room for 
them without turning her face. But when the con- 
gregation began to take its part in the repetition of 
prayers and psalms Miriam became aware that the 
phrases which she had known and loved all her life 
were sounding on her ears with a fresh beauty and 
meaning. Could it be the voice of the inconspicuous 
little woman which was so full of tears and yet so full 
of joy, whose unaffected earnestness did not raise its 
pitch or strain its quality, and yet compelled listeners 
as no oratorical display of lung power could have 
done ? Miriam could not avoid the rudeness of star- 
ing at her neighbor, whom she found she had often 
seen before, but only at a distance. 
" I see you realize at last Mrs. Heard's power to 



charm," said Aunt Cecilia, on rejoining her com- 
panion at the church gate after a greeting to the 
little woman in black. 

*• Do you mean to tell me," Miriam answered, " that 
such a voice can be acquired, is anything but a gift 
of God?" 

" It is that of course, my dear child, but her mother, 
whom I knew well in the old country, understood the 
importance of learning to use God's gifts. She 
taught her children by precept and example that 
tones marred by muscular contraction or by slovenly 
enunciation constitute not only a remediable physical 
defect, but a danger to the moral character upon 
which the harsh sounds react to produce irritant or 
sullen thoughts and feelings. It is largely due to her 
training that the good thoughts of the sweet little 
woman whom we have just seen have free course 
through her throat and lips. It is the unimpeded 
beauty of her spirit which you admire." 

"Thank you so much, Aunt Cecilia,"— Miriam was 
holding the old lady's hand at parting,—" you have 
made me see without resorting to blunt speech that 
my uncontrolled voice has often slashed my husband's 
peace of mind to bits, gashed my children's good 
temper and nipped some of my own best impulses in 
the bud. I'm afraid it's too late, now, to get the best 
music out of my much-abused organ, and you admit 
that there is not so much danger that boys will con- 
vert their voices into instruments of torture ; but my 
best efforts shall go to the training of Baby Miriam, 
so that her father may praise her some day in the 
words which express all of King Lear's passionate 
but too tardy appreciation of Cordelia—* Her voice 
was ever soft, gentle and low ; an excellent thing in 



woman. 



—E, H, Houghton, 



OriffiMU in Good Housekeeping. 

IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 

That alum is excellent for the gums and teeth. 

That a full meal should never be eaten when bodily 
exhausted. 

That a few drops of camphor put into the water when 
bathing the face will prevent the skin from shining. 

That a hot bath, if taken frequently, will keep the skin 
in an excellent condition, and is also an unfailing cure for 
weariness. 

That a foul breath may be sweetened by a simple 
mouth-wash of crystal permanganate of potash, in a tum- 
blerful of water. 

That hiccoughs may be cured by pulling the tongue 
several times a minute, keeping it outside the mouth, and 
then letting it slip back again. 

That housework, sweeping, dusting and the other innu- 
merable duties necessary to keep things in order about a 
house, are beneficial to the general health as well as excel- 
lent for the complexion. 

That a fruit jar, with defective cover, may be made air- 
tight by putting a little putty between the cover and rub- 
ber, remembering to press the putty in around the crevice 
as soon as the top is screwed down as tiehtly as possible. 
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Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 

The leaves like tears are falling fast, 

As the' for the Summer's death, 
And gladness from the earth has passed 

Away *fore the Winter's breath. 

But again the Spring will resume her sway 

Over the desolate land, 
And all things then will look bright and gay, 

With the touch of her magic wand. 

Life has its seasons of gloom and joy, 
Hopes that are dearest will fade ; 

The brightest day will have its alloy. 
With its sunshine, a portion of shade. 

Our old and dear friends pass away. 

And sorely the spirit grieves. 
And life appears as a Winter's day, 

As we gaze on the fallen leaves. 

But new friends brighten the dreary waste, 

And grief is robbed of its sting ; 
All thought of the Winter is effaced. 

As we gaze with joy on the Spring. 

Should trouble o'ertake us and leave behind 

The mark of its cruel hand. 
Let us bear the stroke bravely ; we may find 

A blessing arise from the brand. 

—H. W, Dawson, 



Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

HOW TO SWEEP A ROOM, 
Ab it Shonld be Swept and Kept. 

- HERE are undoubtedly some 
readers of Good House- 
keeping who, upon glancing 
at the title of this paper, will 
think that the treatment of so 
ordinary a subject is super- 
fluous, while others, whose 
experience in this line may 
have been more extended, 
can sympathize with the 
writer, fully realizing how 
difficult it is to secure a 
domestic who can or will do 
the work well. Sweeping is 
an art ; or, to be more correct, it is one of the im- 
portant labors that come under the head of domestic 
science. 

Every housekeeper should have a regular sweeping 
day once a week, as a room thoroughly swept thus 
often will need no more attention than a " brushing 
up," and dusting on other days ; and if the room is 
not in general use dusting will be all that is neces- 
sary. Where one has a large house, nice carpets, 
handsome pictures and furniture, with servants to 
help them, it certainly is a great care to see that it is 
properly done. 

To get a room ready for sweeping takes time. 
There should be a variety of brushes and cloths — a 
paint brush for removing the dust that lodges in 
carving, which cannot be reached by a dust cloth, a 
siiffer brush for the moldings, coarser than carvings, 



and a sharp knife for the corners, although it may 
not be necessary to use the latter. 

Now, if properly " arrayed " for the occasion,— a 
dress of some material that will wash, a dust cap that 
completely covers the head, and hands encased in 
gloves— all small, movable articles, ornaments, bric- 
a-brac, etc., should be dusted and removed from the 
room ; rugs taken into the yard, well shaken and 
beaten with a smooth stick and left there until 
wanted; curtains rolled as high as possible, and 
windows opened an inch or two. If there are 
draperies at the window, they should be shaken, and 
either folded away, or carefully covered. Furniture 
that is too heavy to be set out of the room should be 
dusted and covered with a sheet. All upholstered 
pieces need sweeping with a whisk broom. 

Having brushed the moldings at the top of the 
wall with a long-handled brush, begin at the furthest 
corner and sweep continuously toward the door, 
taking short strokes. After brushing a few strokes, 
sweeping a square yard of space one way of the 
carpet, sweep it over in the opposite way. When the 
entire carpet has been swept in this way, gather the 
dirt into the dustpan and burn it. Do not let the pan 
stand with the dust in it after the sweeping is done ; 
burn immediately, since, if left to stand, it will blow 
slowly, imperceptibly, but surely, into the clean 
room and cause double trouble. If the carpet is 
extra dusty, some coarse Indian meal mixed with 
water, just enough to slightly moisten, scattered over 
a small place at a time and swept off lightly will 
take the dust with it, and brighten the colors in the 
carpet. Salt may be sprinkled on any carpet with- 
out harming it, but tea leaves, Indian meal or any- 
thing wet, should be applied only to dark carpets. 

After the room has been swept two or three times, 
thoroughly aired (the windows having been thrown 
wide open as soon as through sweeping), walls 
brushed with a white canton flannel bag, slipped over 
the end of the broom, carpet carefully gone over 
with a sweeper and the woodwoik wiped with a 
damp cloth, wipe the surface of the carpet with 
a cloth wet in warm water, to which has been 
added a few drops of ammonia. By doing this the 
sweeping will last twice as long. The cloth should 
never be so wet that the water will drop from it, as 
this would cause dampness. Return the furniture 
which has been set outside, and if the size and shape 
of the room permit, place chairs and ornaments a 
little differently each time, as it gives one who is tied 
down to home duties, and but rarely gets away from 
home, a sense of change that can so readily be 
obtained in no other way. 

Bare floors are much more easily cared for than 
those carpeted, and if waxed or varnished need no 
further attention than wiping with a cloth. Soap 
and water should never be used on a waxed or var- 
nished floor or an oilcloth, but they should b€ 
rubbed with a cloth dampened in milk. This does 
not destroy the oil in the cloth or finish. 

—DeboraJi, 
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Oriffiaal in Good Housbkbbfing.' 

A PABAPHBASE. 

Child, divine, yet elder brother, 

" Jesus lover of my soul," 
Dearest friend and only Saviour, 

*• While the waters near me roll ; " 
In the gloom of desolation, 

" Let me to thy bosom fly ; *' 
Thou whosr grace was preservation, 

" While' the tempest, still was high." 

'Neath the blessing of thy presence, 

" Hide me, O my Saviour, hide," 
By thy love and might, eternal, 

" Saie into thy haven, guide ; " 
Be my pilot, stay, and counsel, 

<* Till the storm of life is past," 
And, into thy sacred glory, 

"O receive my soul at last" 

Earthly hope affords no refuge, 

** Hangs my helpless soul on thee ; " 
Left alone my faith would perish, 

** Still support and comfort me ; " 
Source and author of redemption, 

" All my trust on thee is stayed ; " 
With the shield of thy compassion, 

" Cover my defenceless head." 

Lone, forgotten, unprotected, 

'* All my help from thee I bring; " 
Grant me shelter and assurance, 

** 'Neath the shadow of thy wing; " 
Vile, I come to thee, confessing, 

" I am all nnrighteousness ; " 
Yet, as thou art just and holy, 

" Thou art full of truth and grace." 

—Addison Brainard. 



Original in Good Housekbbping. 

THE MUSHBOOH 
A Kntritioiu Dainty of Bapidly Growing PopnUrity. 

HE mushroom has come 
so rapidly into popular 
favor as a delectable 
and nutritious edible, 
that the mistress of the 
cuisine who would be 
abreast of the times 
must understand its 
nature and possibilities, 
to the degree of an 
ability lo appetizingly 
prepare it for the feast, 
should occasion arise. 
It will surprise the aver- 
age reader to learn that upward of 200 species of 
edible mushrooms have been catalogued. 

Notwithstanding this fact, and the further fact that 
mushrooms have been eaten since the earliest times, 
only a single species has been known to any extent in 
this country, until the last few years. This narrowness 
of knowledge has in some measure undoubtedly been 
due to the fact that this variety is almost the only 
one susceptible of successful artificial propagation ; 
and also perhaps, to the reluctance of the general 




public to experiment with unfamiliar sorts, through 
the fear of poison. 

Here is indicated the greatest, and practically the 
only, drawback to the universal use of this food 
article, which is not only one of the greatest of delica- 
cies, but extremely rich in nutritive qualities, as all 
authorities agree. There is but one poisonous 
species, as we are assured by those who should 
know ; but that is not readily distinguishable, to the 
ordinary observer, from those which are wholesome, 
and the result is too often cases of sickness and death 
resulting from somebody's error. 

The first duty would seem to be some certain 
means of detecting this unwholesome species — " the 
deadly amanita." While scientific persons claim to 
be able to distinguish at sight between the varieties 
which are poisonous and those which are nutritious, 
it must be admitted that the average man or woman 
cannot do so, by their appearance alone. To aid in 
establishing this very desirable distinctiniiy romier^iis 
other rules are given, all easy of application, (which 
if given attention ought to prove effective. In the 
first place, the true mushroom is smooth on top, while 
the under surface is of a light red or flesh color, 
changing to a brownish hue with increasing age. The 
skin of the edible mushroom peels off from the margin 
to the center very readily, leaving the top white and 
tender — the poisonous toadstool will not peel. 
Another reliable test is to sprinkle salt on the spongy 
part, which will turn yellow if poisonous. Many^ 
other rules are given to aid the inexperienced, such 
as stirring with a silver spoon, which will turn dark 
if they are unfit to eat, an unpleasant odor indicates, 
unfitness for the table. The old-time negro cooks of 
the South, it is said, detected the presence of un- 
wholesome ingredients by dropping a peeled white 
onion into the stew; this turning black.if any un- 
wholesome fungi were present All of these tests are 
simple, and in case of doubt any or all of them may 
be applied without trouble. 

The mushroom is more extensively cultivated and 
consumed in France than in any other country on 
the face of the globe, though it is no more indigenous 
to that country than to our own. Much attention 
has been given to their growth, and the finest mush- 
rooms in the world are doubtless to be found in 
France. From the nature of the delicacy, one must 
go there to enjoy them, as they cannot bear exporta- 
tion, except in the canned form, which is not a great 
success as a substitute for the fresh article. And it 
may be added that very few Americans, with the ex- 
ception of those who have eaten the delicious fungi 
in France, prepared by the best of French cooks, know 
how delectable an article of food they are. 

From a recent report of the United Statesi eoodul' 
at Nantes, it appears that the capital invested :' in 
mushroom growing in and about Paris alone reaches 
not less than $8,000,000. Bordeaux is another im- 
portant center of the industry, and all of the larger 
cities have their '* mushroom districts" and their 
features of special interest. " The mushroom is a 
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mystery," says this report. " Nobody knows much 
about it, but everybody in France knows that it can 
be made to grow in any quantity desired." The 
French people are fond of mushrooms, and they can 
be raised with so little expense that few French- 
men are too poor to be able to indulge in this be- 
loved vegetable. 

The mushroom loves a cool, damp, dark place, and 
in such location is at its best. The less light it has, 
the more white, delicate and nutritious its meat; 
while sunlight changes its color, and deteriorates its 
quality. For this reason, nearly all of the mushroom 
growing throughout France is done under ground, in 
caves, disused mines and similar resorts. In the de- 
partment of the Seine alone there are said to be 3,000 
such caves, in which live not less than 300 persons, 
who rarely see the light of day. The life which 
they necessarily lead would seem to be far from 
enjoyable. 

The entrance to these caverns is by a rope ladder, 
and the manure and the damp earth for making the 
beds is dumped down the common opening. They 
are commonly exhausted stone-quarries, and rent for 
150 to 600 francs a year, according to extent, height 
of chambers, and other factors. In many cases the 
galleries are so low that the workmen are obliged to 
remain continually upon their hands and knees. As 
the ventilation is never first rate, and frequently has 
no appreciable existence, while the unavoidable odors 
are far from savory, the human portion of this sub- 
terranean life can scarcely be considered enviable. 
In this connection it maybe said that any sudden 
changes of temperature must be avoided ; while so 
delicate is the life of the fungi that it is important 
to have the air currents move invariably in the 
same direction. 

The beds upon which the mushrooms are grown 
are composed of manure mixed with a small quantity 
of damp earth. The smallest of the French beds are 
sixteen by fourteen feet, and three feet high. In 
making them the manure must be thoroughly worked, 
all foreign matter being thrown out, and in all re- 
spects the greatest care must be exercised, in order 
to obtain the desired results. When the necessary 
height has been reached they are " combed " with a 
rake, and left undisturbed for a week. Then they 
are worked, watered and combed again, and given 
another rest of a week. Then comes another work- 
ing a rest of three days, and the planting of the spawn. 
Forty days later the mushrooms will begin to appear, 
and the bed will continue to bear for three months, if 
the cavities made by pulling out the grown mush- 
rooms are filled and " patted down," but not otherwise. 

A mushroom of the varieties commonly cultivated 
is considered fit for plucking when its hood has at- 
tained the size of a silver quarter, and it is at its best 
from that time till it reaches the diameter of a dollar ; 
large specimens are not in favor, though in the mam- 
moth varieties the greater the dimensions attained 
the more popular the product. In the caves the 
hour of gathering is at one a. m., and two hours 



later the product is exposed for sale on the stalls 
of the markets. 

With this much regarding their cultivation where 
it is extensive and most successfully carried on, it 
may be of interest to give some carefully selected 
recipes for preparing the delicacy in a variety of 
ways. It should always be borne in mind that the 
mushroom is tender and delicate, and that there 
is great danger of cooking it too much, rather than 
not enough. 
Broiled Mushrooms. 

Peel the mushrooms, taking care not to break them, and 
cut off the stalks. Heat the broiler, lay on the mush- 
rooms, and broil the upper side first, then turn and expose 
the other side. They should be tender in eight or ten 
minutes. Remove from the fire, baste with melted butter, 
season with salt and pepper, and serve on toast The ad- 
dition of slices of lemon is optional. • 
Broiled Mushroonns, No. 2. 

The broiling should be done very soon after the mush- 
rooms are gathered, as their freshness is quickly lost 
Wash them one by one, if necessary, to remove sand or 
dust, but do it very carefully, and do not allow them to 
soak in the water for a moment. Prepare them as above, 
dust lightly with salt and pepper, and roll each in sweet 
oil. Broil the under side first for about three minutes, 
then turn and broil the upper side for four minutes; lift 
them carefully upon small pieces of toast, adding a little 
butter. 
Puree of Mushroonns. 

Cut in pieces a quart of mushrooms, and put them to 
soak in cold water in which the juice of a lemon has been 
squeezed. Let them stand half an hour, drain, and put 
them in a saucepan with a tablespoonful of butter. Sim- 
mer until tender, add the juice of a lemon, pepper and salt 
to taste, and stir until thick. Strain, and serve. 
Baked Mushroonns. 

Prepare the vegetables, as usual, by peeling them and 
removing the stems. Grease the baking dish with butter, 
and carefully place in it the mushrooms, with the upper 
side down. Bake in a quick oven for fifteen minutes, 
basting twice with melted butter. When done, season 
with salt and pepper, pour over the butter in the dish, and 
serve. 
Baked Mushrooms, No. 2. 

Take large specimens ; prepare and place in the baking 
dish as above. Sprinkle with pepper and sadt, add bits of 
butter, and cover lightly with grated bread crumbs. Bake 
in a moderately quick oven for half an hour, basting every 
ten minutes with melted butter, and serve very hot 
Baked Mushrooms, No. 8* 

Wash, peel, and remove the stalks from a dozen large 
mushrooms, about two inches in diameter. Then set them 
aside in a cool place, while the following mixture for filling 
is prepared : Stir into a tablespoonful of melted butter a 
large teaspoonful of flour; add a pint of stock, and simmer 
all down to half a pint. Chop the stalks of the mushrooms 
and add them, with a teaspoonful of finely minced onion, 
the same of chopped parsley, with salt and pepper to 
taste. Boil the mixture thus prepared for about ten min- 
utes. Set the mushrooms in a well-buttered dripping pan, 
fill each with the mixture, sprinkle over them browned 
bread crumbs, and add a few bits of butter. Bake in a 
quick oven for ten minutes, and serve either with a cream 
sauce or plain. 
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Stewed Mushrooms. 

Peel the mushrooms, wash them in cold water, and 
scrape the stems, cutting o£E the hard ends. Place in a 
saucepan a tablespoonful of butter, and when melted add 
half the quantity of flour. Put in a pint of mushrooms, 
cover the pan, and let them simmer gently for ten minutes, 
stirring often. Add two tablespoonfuls of cream, heat up 
again, season with salt and pepper, and serve. 
Stewed Mushrooms. No. 2. 

Put into a porcelain saucepan a pound of nice mush- 
rooms, properly prepared, a heaping tablespoonful of 
butter, a proper amount of salt and pepper. Let all 
simmer for six minutes, then squeeze in the juice of half a 
lemon, and add a pinch of minced parsley. Toast six 
small, thin slices of bread, and pour over them the mush- 
rooms. 

Stewed Mushrooms. No. 3. 

Let three ounces of butter melt in a saucepan over the 
fire, drop in a quart of large, fresh mushrooms, properly 
prepared, adding a pounded blade of mace, a little salt and 
pepper. Stew until the mushrooms are tender, then add a 
half teacupful of butter into which a tablespoonful of 
cracker meal has been rubbed, and stir until the mixture 
comes to a boil. 
Fried Mushrooms. 

Prepare large, firm mushrooms as for broiling; then roll 
them in cracker meal, dip them in beaten egg, then in 
cracker meal again. Sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
fry in butter. Garnish with slices of lemon. 
Creamed Mushrooms. 

Peel large, fresh mushrooms, sprinkle them with salt 
and pepper, and put them in a saucepan with a little 
water. For each quart of mushrooms add a tablespoonful 
of butter, and let them simmer for ten minutes. Pour in a 
pint of cream in which has been mixed a tablespoonful of 
cornstarch, stir two or three minutes, and serv 

Stuffed Mushrooms. 

Cut up the stalks of the mushrooms, with one-fourth 
their quantity of white onions and parsley. Squeeze dry 
in a cloth, put in a saucepan with a little butter and brown 
gravy, and set them over the fire for five minutes. Have 
large, firm mushrooms in waiting, fill them with the mix- 
ture and lay them on a buttered dish. Sprinkle them with 
sifted bread crumbs, bake for ten minutes, and serve. 

— Mrs. Arthur Stanley, 



Selected for Good Housbkbbfxng. 

SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Novelty always appears handsome. 

Meat is much ; but manner is more. 

Put not a naked sword in a man's hand. 

One cloud is enough to eclipse all the sun. 

One day of pleasure is worth two of sorrow. 

Misfortunes when asleep are not to be awakened. 

Money, like manure, does no good till it is spread. 

No one was ever the worse for giving.— F. F. Montresor. 

Rich men, and fortunate men have need of much pru- 
dence. 

Serve a great man, and you will know what sorrow is. — 
Spanish. 

There are perhaps some disadvantages in having a gen- 
ius for a father.— F. F. Montresor. 



Origimel is Good Housbkbbping. 

NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS. 

Unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gout.— Hgnry VI, 

HAD just got the baby to 
sleep, and was putting 
things to rights in the 
parlor— it being about 
nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing — when the vision of 
a flowered Mother Hub- 
bard wrapper — beltless 
— and a head full of curl 
papers appeared in front 
of the window, and then, 
without ceremony of 
knocking, came into my 
front hall. " Don't let me keep you for the world, but 
I just wanted to know who was sick last night I 
saw the doctor's buggy in front of the door. My 
husband said he heard the baby coughing, so the 
first thing I thought of, of course, was that dreadful 
croup. But I saw the baby out playing this morning, 
so thinks I, it's Mrs. Brown herself. So I hurried up 
with the dishes— I never do wash many of the tin 
things— and just thought I'd run over'n see. But 
land 1 you look as fine as silk, so I suppose it was 
your husband, or the hired girl. What! No one 
was sick ! Well, I want to know ! I don't suppose 
I ought to say I feel disappointed exactly, but I did 
want to be the first to tell the news. Just dropped 
in to leave a book, did he.^ Well, I believe I'll 
change doctors and have him, if that's the way he 
does. Why, my doctor never comes near me unless 
I send for him. By the way, I'd like to take one 
more look at those points for your collar. I've made 
some mistake in mine, but I can't seem to find it." 
I politely informed her that the collar and the 
sleeping baby were in the same room, and offered to 
take it to her as soon as the baby should waken. 

" Well, I'm glad you're none of you sick. I must 
hurry back and fry my doughnuts. I don't suppose 
you ever do much cooking, having a hired girl, for 
you always look so kind of dressed up in the morn- 
ings." 

I replied that I did some cooking every day ; and 
reflected inwardly that even if I cooked breakfast for 
a dozen people, my husband would never see me at 
his table in wrapper and curl papers. 

She went, my next-door neighbor, and I finished 
my work, thinking all the while how much a congen- 
ial neighbor would be to me, and thinking also of 
what the majority of neighbors have the reputation 
of being, busy bodies in other people's matters. Why 
should she come in without knocking, just because 
she lived next door to me ? Though, to be sure, her 
interest was kindly meant. 

I finally got to work at the fruit cake, for which my 
husband had been asking for a week. Just as I had 
closed the oven door upon it, some one walked in at 
the back door : My neighbor again ! 
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" Could I borrow some powdered sugar ? I always 
sprinkle my doughnuts with it, and mine is all gone." 

After receiving it (she took a hasty glance at every- 
thing in the kitchen while I was getting it) she was 
about to go, when she stopped and said : 

"Listen! Yes, that's the baby; he's awake, so 
perhaps you could get me that collar now." 

I meekly replied that I would bring it down to her, 
but she said that she was coming up, too, so that I 
would not have to come down again. Her eyes 
scanned everything on the way upstairs, and I won- 
dered if she found any cobwebs ; wondered also if 
she realized that where baby is, there is confusion — 
of toys, and shoes and crusts of bread, and dolls, 
sweet and dear to the mother, but unpardonable un- 
tidiness in the eyes of the childless. We went to 
baby's bed, and I took the warm little body in my 
arms, and kissed the still drowsy little eyes. My 
neighbor flew towards me, saying : 

"Let me take the baby while you get the collar." 

Whereupon the baby was deposited in her lap, and 
my neighbor immediately began to entertain him in 
the method which seems the only one to some people. 
She danced him and she jumped him, and only de- 
sisted when the young gentleman delivered himself 
of a howl. I searched everywhere for the mislaid 
collar, and finally found it resting among the blocks 
and the Brownie dolls, where the baby had doubtless 
put it for safe keeping. 

When we finally went down stairs, the first thing 
that greeted me was the odor of burnt fruit cake. In 
my long absence in search of the collar, my hus- 
band's cake had become a hard, black mass I And 
I impatiently told myself that the fault was with my 
neighbor, who saw that I was busy when she came 
in, and yet caused me to spend an hour or more of a 
busy morning over a trifle. 

The afternoon came, and with it a dozen friends to 
talk over plans for a Book Club. As I greeted the 
last comer at the door, I noticed a movement of my 
neighbor*s parlor curtains, and I knew that she had 
watched all who had come, and doubtless wondered 
what they had come for. And again I reflected, why 
had I not asked my neighbor to join the club ? Be- 
cause she read hardly three books a year, and not 
very good ones at that. Ah, but she is my neighbor ! 
That makes not a particle of difference. We are not 
congenial, and it is folly for uncongenial people to 
court intimacy simply because they are next-door 
neighbors. In the midst of our discussion of books 
and authors, there was a faint tap at the door, and 
my neighbor, with curl papers gone, and a frizzled 
head in their place, gave a little start of feigned sur- 
prise at seeing my guests, and then walked deliber- 
ately into the room and sat down. After the neces- 
sary introductions, my neighbor seemed to feel her- 
self bound to start and to keep up the conversation. 
The topics were the weather, of course, "hired 
help," the new Dresden silks, and a bit of scandal 
about another neighbor. At last she left ; the atmos- 
phere changed immediately, and the talk was of 



weightier matters. Some one said to me, " May I 
ask who she is ? She seems to have free access to 
your door, and to feel very much at home after she 
gets inside of it." 
And I replied, "That is my next-door neighbor." 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ -/'. M. S. 

Oriffiaal in Good Housbkbbfing. 

THE LAND 07 THE WESTEBING SUN. 
O, fair is that beautiful realm that lies 

Where the angels at twilight have won 
The Day's gleaming banners of crimson tnd gold, 

The Land of the Westering Sun. 

We know there is never a sorrow or plight, 

Nor eyes that are saddened by tears, 
In that radiant home of the spirits' delight, 

That recks not of seasons or years. 

We know 'tis the home of the happy and brave, 

That country whose borders we see ; 
Where the hopes of the hopeless shall blossom at last» 

And the suffering spirit be free. 

Tis gemmed with the roseate visions of youth, 

With love that is tender and true,— 
That mystical realm that stretches afar, 
'Neath the measureless arches of blue. 

"Tis there where the dreams of the dreamer are blest, 
And the harps of the singers are crowned 

With the garlanded bays from eternity's heights, 
O, a mystical realm profound. 

"Tis there where the souls that are thirsty shall drink^ 

And the hearts that are severed be wed ; 
Where the foot-weary pilgrim shall enter in peace, 
And partake of the heavenly bread. 

'Tis there where we know we shall journey at last. 

When our earthly labors are done ; 
O, bright be the pathway that leads us to rest. 

In The Land of the Westering Sun. 

— Moses Gage Shirley. 

Selected for Good Housbkbbping. 

GOOD THZNOS IN SMALL BIT& 

Grins are fiendish. 

Too much restraint is as bad as none. 

The time to resolve is the present time. 

The hardest work consists in doing nothing. 

When one truly enjoys a task, it is not half so hard. 

People who talk excessively are not to be conAded in. 

Evil is too potent to be left unguarded a single moment 

Monuments and tears avail us nothing; the dead care 
not 

One needs to go away in order to thoroughly appreciate 
home. 

The horror of anything we dread lies largely in fore- 
bodings. 

When mothers and daughters-in-law can live together 
in perfect concord, then will the millennium be at hand. 

When a man falls down, the first thing he thinks of is to 
look about and see who is ready to laugh at him. A 
woman only looks around to see who is going to pick 
her up. 

— George Austin Woodward^ in The Diary of a * Pecul- 
iar * Girl. 
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soup. 



Oriffiuil Ib Good Housekeeping. 

GERMAN rOOD, 
And Oerm^ Cookiiig and Bating. 

POORER classes in Germany 
eat very little meat, subsisting 
almost entirely upon black 
bread, beer and vegetables. 
The meat that is eaten is usually in the 
form of sausages, or else soup meat, from 
which the nutriment has gone into the 
Sausages form a large element of food in all 
classes of German society. Sausage shops abound, 
the windows filled with sausages of all kinds, de- 
fying description. Festoons of red sausages, geo- 
metrical piles of black and white sausages ; sausages 
from the size of one's little finger to sausages as 
large around as a child's body. At all hours of the 
day there is a constant stream of people coming and 
jroing from the sausage shops. Here a poor woman 
is bujring on^ sausage costing five pfennigs— a little 
over one cent. Here another buys a pound of 
assorted sausages. The deft handmaiden, behind the 
counter, cutting off a slice from this kmd and that 
till the weight is filled. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon the sausage shops 
are crowded. It is the hour for hot sausages to be 
served. On the marble counter is a heap of smok- 
ing, hot sausages just taken from the boiler. Beside 
it is a pile of rolls. A trim looking girl, white cap 
and apron, serves the tempting vivands to the motley 
crowd. Here a huge cabman stands in his big fur- 
lined overcoat, with a couple of sausages in one 
hand and a roll in the other, eating as placidly as in 
the bosom of his family. There a thin, hungry- 
looking woman waits her turn. Then a pompous, 
iRrellfed man takes a package of two dozen or more, 
and departs with them. These sausages are by no 
means composed wholly of pork. All sorts of meat 
are put into them. Most of them are eaten cold, 
without further cooking than they have received 
in the manufacture. When cooked they are boiled 
instead of fried. They are more like Bologna 
sausages than the kind we are familiar with. A 
favorite sausage is "leber wurst," made of liver 
^ielicately truffled. 

At an evening entertainment, instead of cake and 
ice cream, the guests are served with cold meat or 
sausages, black bread, beer and cheese. At tea a 
favorite relish is raw ham cut in very thin slices. 
Smoked and salted meats are largely eaten in 
Germany, also smoked fishes and sardines of all 
kinds. I had offered me some Russian sardines. 
They were evidently pickled raw. The taste still 
lingers in my memory. Both caviare and anchovy 
paste are favorites with the Germans. 

Herring salad is a favorite dish. It is made of 
smoked herrings, picked from the bones and mixed 
with cream, cold potatoes cut in small pieces, also 
apples chopped fine, a little onion, and a salad dress- 
ing over the whole. Americans are not fond of it as 
a rule. In all German salads vinegar is more promi- 



nent than oil. Cucumbers are grated, not sliced. 
Celery is not grown in stalks, as with us, but comes 
in the form of a large bulb, which is boiled and then 
used cold as a salad, or served hot with drawn butter 
over it as a vegetable. 

Vegetables are universally sent to the table swim- 
ming in butter. They are often cooked in oil and 
vinegar. Onions are usually sweetened a little atid 
cooked with a plentiful sprinkling of caraway seeds. 
Most vegetables are very scarce in winter, and the 
canned articles cost twice as much as in America. 
Cauliflower is cheap and good. Cabbages and car- 
rots are plentiful. Sauerkraut is not bad' when one 
gets accustomed to it. 

Eggs are cheap, being never over twenty cents a 
dozen. Milk and cream are also cheap, and cheeses 
of all sorts abound. The mutton is good, but the 
beef is inferior. It is said that German land is poor, 
and German economy will not permit an animal to 
be killed for food till it has outlived its usefulness in 
other directions. For this reason the meat is 
flavored with vinegar and spices to give it a definite, 
•pungent taste. Spices abound in a German kitchen. 
Meat is never broiled, always fried, boiled, or baked, 
and baked very thoroughly. They even roast salt 
pork. All sorts of croquettes are made. Horns of 
pastry are filled with chopped meat, onions and 
potatoes. The meat is sometimes rolled up with the 
potato inside. 

Game is plentiful and cheap Ducks are sent to 
the table stuffed with whole apples, and when they 
are cut into the apples roll out. Turkeys are small 
and inferior to ours, but the geese are very nice. 
Chickens are sold at so much apiece ; a small tender 
broiler can be bought for about thirty-seven cents. 
The wings of the chickens, which are considered 
a luxury with us, are invariably cut off by a German 
cook and put into the soup kettle. Hares are plenti- 
ful, and a popular article of food. Germans buy 
a saddle of hare as we buy a saddle of mutton. It is 
generally roasted and larded with sour cream. 

Fish is very poor and very high in price in Ger- 
many. When cooked it is flavored with all sorts of 
spices to disguise the muddy taste. Lobster is never 
less than a dollar a pound, and oysters are also poor 
and of high price. The fish are kept in a large tank 
of water, and when one is bought it is caught in a 
hand net, and killed by a sharp knock on the head. 

In buying meat all the trimmings are carefully 
saved and sent home with the roast. The soup kettle 
always stands on the back of the stove, and into it 
goes every scrap. Absolutely nothing is wasted. 
Noodle soup is especially good, and every cook can 
make a great variety of noodles. The noodles, all 
prepared, can be bought at the shops. 

Scraps are made of everything. Not only of all 
sorts of grains and vegetables, but also of fruits, 
apples and chocolate. I have eaten of soup with 
currants and prunes in it. 

German bread is good, but as Mark Twain says, 
is " cold and unsympathetic." They have a great 
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horror of hot bread. The rolls are crisp and light. 
Some of them are covered on top with salt, some 
with seeds. The black bread has a slightly sour 
taste, but one learns to like it. Pie is unknown. 
The cake is never sweet enough ; in fact, never has 
enough of anything but butter. Schiller cakes are 
made of pastry and filled with cream. 

Canpotes are always served with the meat at din- 
ner, and are excellent. The puddings are usually 
good. Here is a recipe for a 

Chooolate Pudding. 

Two cupfals of butter, three cupfuls of grated chocolate, 
one and one-half cupfals of bread crumbs, eight well- 
beaten eggs and one>half cupful of sugar. Boil one hour. 

All the pudding sauces seem to lack sugar, and are 
often very sour with lemon juice. 

Both tea and coffee are high in price, but coffee is 
taken five times a day. Tea is not often used. Beer 
is the universal drink. They express a great deal of 
surprise at seeing one drink water. One gentleman 
said to me, '* Wasser ist so schrecklich dinn "—water 
is so dreadful thin. On the whole food material is 
plentiful and cheap in Germany, but the cooking 
leaves much to be desired from an American stand- 
point 

^^^^^^_^__^ — C. ^. Af. 

Oriffiaal in Good Housbkbefxng. 

PHOTO HOLDIBS. 

SOME pretty photo holders are made of five- 
inch ribbon and crochet rings. The plainest 
may be made one and one-half times as long 
as a cabinet photo. The lower end is finished 
with plush balls matching the ribbon, and the upper 
end is fastened to a gilt rod with a chain for sus- 
pending the holder. 

The photo is held in place by a chain of crochet 
rings. These are covered with crochet silk and or- 
namented with a narrow, scalloped edge around the 
ring. Pretty frames are of pale blue, with bows of 
narrow pink ribbon at the corners of the ring chains. 
A bow of wider ribbon is fastened in the center of 
the space above the picture. 

Another pair of holders was made from a piece of 
pink ribbon twenty inches long. The corners of the 
lower end were turned back to form a point. The 
upper corners were turned forward to form a similar 
point, and each end was finished with three plush 
balls. A chain of crochet rings formed a frame for 
the photo, which was placed about four inches above 
the lower point. 

The rings were covered with Victoria crochet silk, 
and had a crochet edge as described for the first 
pair. The upper end of the ribbon was folded for- 
ward so that the plush ball suspended from the point 
nearly reached the top of the photo. A spray of 
forget-me-not was embroidered with Asiatic filo 
above the upper point. Bows of narrow blue ribbon 
were placed at the corners of the ring frame. A gilt 
rod and chain were used to suspend the holder. 

— R. £. Merryman, 
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DRESSINa A FISH. 

AT this season of the year many are camping 
or living in summer cottages by lake or ocean. 
To those who can take with them a compe- 
tent cook the knowledge of a quick method 
of cleaning fish may not be of any practical use : but 
the real campers are those who catch their fish, and 
clean and cook, as well as eat them. To these, 
although the catching and the eating may be most 
enjoyable, the cleaning is always a bugbear. 

The quickest and best method for dressing all 
small fish like perch, bass and croppies, is as fol- 
lows : Put the fish in a large pan and pour over 
them scalding hot water. Shake them about in this 
for a moment, then pour it off and rinse the fish in 
cold water. Now with an old pair of scissors cut off 
the fins and tails. With a sharp knife cut off the 
heads and cut through the skin of each fish in a 
straight line down the back. Beginning on each 
side of this incision, easily and quickly pull off the 
.skins. Some epicures prefer the skins left on, but if 
they had the scales to scrape off, they would perhaps 
change that opinion. It really makes very little, if 
any, difference in the flavor. 

The fish are now ready to be opened and cleaned as 
usual. Each one should then be washed thoroughly, 
inside and out, in cold water ; wiped dry ; rolled in 
com meal or flour ; seasoned well with salt and pep- 
per, and laid on a clean platter. They may be set 
aside in a cool place or fried at once. When fried 
brown and not too fast in hot butter and lard, one 
part of each, the flesh is firm, crisp and delicious. 

Wash the tins and knives which have been used 
with plenty of hot water and soap. After the hands 
have had a good scrubbing, if they still have a fishy 
odor, as they doubtless will, wash them in a little 
cold water, in which has been put a half teaspoonful 
of listerine, which will entirely remove the odor. 

A very nice thing for the woman who fishes and is 
the possessor of a delicate skin, is a fishing collar. 
She may wear a veil, big hat and old gloves, but the 
hot sun and the reflected glare from the water, will 
get at her neck, do the best she can. And a red neck 
is detestable above all things. Take any light wash 
goods, linen, calico, or gingham, and cut from it a 
flaring collar at least three inches high. Starch it 
very stiff. Fasten ribbons to the ends and take it 
along the next time you go fishing. 

— Carol, 

Selected for Good Housbkbeping. 

TERSE TRUTHS TERSELY TOLD. 

A merry heart doeth good like medicine. 

There are things which stab one to the heart besides 
knives. 

The world can detect gray hairs, but cannot see the 
scars on human hearts. 

If there is any created thing which demands and re- 
quires an abundance of fresh air it is a delicately organ- 
ized woman, 

^Kate lannatt Woods, in " Mopsy:^^ 
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Thing! new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 



September September days have the warmth of 
Days. summer in their briefer hours, says 
Rowland £. Robinson, the blind author, 
whose eloquent lines have previously been quoted in 
this department, but their lengthening evenings a 
prophetic breath of autumn. The cricket chirps in 
the noontide, making the most of what remains of 
his brief life ; the bumblebee is busy among the clover 
blossoms of the aftermath ; and their shrill cry and 
dreary hum hold the outdoor world above the voices 
of the song birds, now silent or departed. What a 
little while ago they were our familiars, noted all 
about us in their accustomed haunts— sparrow, robin, 
and oriole, each trying now and then, as if to keep it 
in memory, a strain of his springtime love song, and 
the cuckoo fluting a farewell prophecy of rain. The 
bobolinks, in sober sameness of traveling gear, still 
held the meadowside thickets of weeds; and the 
swallows sat in sedate conclave on the barn ridge. 
Then, looking and listening for them, we suddenly 
became aware that they are gone ; the adobe city of 
the eave-dwellers is silent and deserted ; the whilom 
choristers of the sunny summer meadows are de- 
parted to a less hospitable welcome in more genial 
climes. How unobtrusive was their exodus. We 
awake and miss them, or we think of them and see 
them not, and then we realize that with them summer 

too has gone. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

There is only one real failure in life possible, and 
that is not to be true to the best one knows.— Canon Farrar. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Qoing to Insomnia is one of the most unpleas- 
51eep. ant and dangerous derangements of the 
human system, and should in no respect 
be underestimated. But there are degrees and kinds 
of sleeplessness, as well as of most other things, and 
the mental and physical habit of the afflicted person 
often has very much to do with the development of 
the trouble. Not infrequently the person who fears 
that he is going to have a sleepless night, and gets 



into a state of nervous dread on that account, finds 
his fears fully realized. Another person, perhaps 
suffering from a disordered or overloaded stomach, 
and flnding himself wakeful, falls into serious appre- 
hension, and by the aid of his nervous system soon 
gets himself into the very condition which he feared. 
A golden rule is to avoid fret and worry, and espe- 
cially apprehension and fear. These simply magnify 
evils, and not infrequently produce seridUs Te5ults 
from what otherwise would be but ordinary ills. Many 
a person, finding himself wakeful, will be surf)rised 
to realize, next day, how readily he fell asleep again, 
after accepting the condition as a matter of course, 
and allowing his mind to wander at will ; only keep- 
ing it engaged with pleasant subjects and agreeable 
memories. 

Others make so earnest and determined an effort 
to go to sleep that they quite drive away the possi- 
bility. The true condition for sleep is that of perfect 
ease in position and entire relaxation of the muscles 
of the whole system. "If you have never done so, 
watch yourself go to sleep," said a Delsarte teacher, 
" and you will be amazed to see how tense your po- 
sition is. Your knees are drawn and bended, your 
back is curved, the arms are A^M more or less tightly 
to the body, and the fingers are folded. The eyelids 
are AM shut, not allowed to droop over the eyes, the 
neck is strained, and the head seems to touch the 
pillows only at the temples. The points of contact 
with the bed are really at the temples, shoulders, 
hips, knees and ankles. Now look at a child sleep- 
ing. Every muscle is relaxed, every joint is inert and 
prone on the couch ; his little frame finds rest at every 
point. The features are undone, so to speak, the nose 
widens, the mouih droops, the eyelids close easily; 
and with every line of expression obliterated, he finds 
utter and complete repose. The abandon makes him 
fall out of bed sometimes, such an inert body has he 
become. You may imitate him even to that degree, 
if necessary. Begin at your toes to relax, loosen all 
your joints and muscles, unbend your fingers, shake 
your wrists loose, tak^|thff^|urve and|0^@it of 
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your neck, go all in pieces, in fact, and see how the 
day's fatigue seems to slip off from you, and the 
gentle mantle of rest and oblivion to enfold you like 
a garment." 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

An authority on the just proportions of the human 
form, divine or otherwise, sayi: "The ears should be so 
placed as not to be higher than the eyebrows or lower than 
the tip of the nose." 

People who are dressing for a party should not forget 
this.»Drake*8 Magazine. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Alas, An exchange prints the following 

Too Truel declarations, which are perhaps more 
noticeable for the foundation of truth 
upon which they rest than for elegance of the lan- 
guage in which they are clothed : ** It is easier to 
sell a bicycle than a wagon. Men will buy shot guns 
and pay cash for them, when they have to give their 
notes for utensils which they must have to earn their 
living. They pay the retailer a hundred per cent, 
profit on beer without a protest and then kick on ten 
or twelve per cent the grocer or dry goods dealer 
asks. Billiards at twenty-five cents a game does not 
seem very high to them, but bread tickets, twenty- 
four for a dollar, make them grunt." The writer 
might have pursued the parallel much further, with 
an equal degree of truth and vigor. He might have 
mentioned that whole families spend large sums at 
fashionable resorts, both summer and winter, while 
their grocer, butcher, and other creditors wait in vain 
for the payment of overdue accounts ; that losses at 
the gaming table, bets on races and on elections, are 
" debts of honor," to be " sacredly " paid, even though 
wife and children suffer for the necessaries of life . 
that the expenses of clubs and societies are met with 
ready cash, though a good book or an entertaining 
magazine may never be provided for the benefit of 

wife and family. 

♦ ♦♦.♦♦ 

G ABLER— I want to ask you a question. What is a 
missing word contest? 

Babler— A missing word contest? Oh, yes; it's one 
of the troubles a man has with his stenographer, you 

know. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

PninlBg In those cities where the luxury of 

the shade trees is enjoyed, as in the home of 

Trees. Good Housekeeping, many a house- 
holder has had his heart wrung by the 
senseless mutilation of some favorite tree, through 
the pruning processes employed by " the city fores- 
ter," or some other person engaged in the trimming 
of the street growths. That the questionable and 
painful methods often employed are not confined to 
any locality, is shown by some recent critical remarks 
of Prof. Bostwick of Milwaukee. In referring to 
these •* tree-mitigating fiends," he says : They are not 
experts at the business, do not know the names of 
half the trees whose limbs they amputate, probably 
never worked a day in a nursery, but they can hack 



and saw and trim a shade tree into a jagged, lopsided 
condition. The owner of the trees generally knows 
as little about their proper handling as do these men, 
and lets them goto work because the neighbors have 
had their trees trimmed. Shorn of their limbs and 
bleeding at every pore, mere ghosts of their former 
selves, the poor trees reproach you as you return 
home. The bill is paid, the branches are carted off ; 
you are sorry the deed is done— so is your wife, so 
are the trees I All summer long they silently re- 
proach you for the injury done, and for the scars 
and wounds for which you are responsible. The 
most beautiful and symmetrical trees that ever 
grew are found growing wild, untouched by axe 
or saw. As the tree grows and expands, the small 
branches on the trunk, that have performed their 
duty in enticing the sap to circulate freely, wither 
and die, and are broken off by the wind, and 
the capillary power is transferred to other limbs 
above them. In our artificial growing of shade 
trees we cannot wait for nature's slow process, but 
set out the biggest trees possible, shorn to a mere 
pole, with only a few twigs at the top to encourage 
the circulation of sap. It takes twenty.years for such 
trees to regain symmetrical limbs and foliage. If we 
should begin with younger, smaller trees, they would 
soon overtake these larger ones, with a much better 
chance for life. The pruning should be confined to 
crooked, weak or dead branches. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



** Yes," said the old man, " I have always found it best 
to pay cash. I have paid cash for everything I've got but 
my wife. I got her.for nothing, and she's the dearest thing 
I ever got."— Punch. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The There are two ways of r^arding the 

Gifts of a gifts of a friend, which may be called the 
Friend. utilitarian way and the sentimental way. 
Of course in many cases it is possible to 
combine utility and sentiment, but not always. It 
frequently happens that the giver can in justice to 
herself do no more than make an expression of friend- 
ship in some quiet, unpretentious way, the only value 
of which shall be the spirit by which the simple act is 
prompted. This applies with especial force on holi- 
day occasions and seasons of general giving ; but is 
no less pertinent in connection with more ordinary 
occasions. What is the language of a gift, be it great 
or small ? Simply to mutely voice the regard of the 
giver for the recipient— only this, and nothing more. 
What' matters it, then, that there should be material 
value to the gift? Does not such a consideration 
partake of the sordid and unworthy, degrading the 
amenities of friendship to a plane little above and 
not far removed from that of the wandering mendi- 
cant ? A Kentucky woman recently referred to this 
matter in a very sensible way, when she said in a pub- 
lished letter : " We should consider the feeling wliich 
prompts a deed rather than the deed itself. My 
birthday comes in winter, ^d^on^cmc^^piversary a 
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friend sent me a cake wreathed with evergreen and 
cream, pink and white paper roses, natural flowers 
not being obtainable. I admired the wreath, and no 
American beauty could have given me more pleasure. 
There was a fragrance about them that can never 
perish— that of kindly feeling." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

To EXTRACT the juice from an onion, cut the onion in 
half and press it against and move it slowly over a grater. 
The juice will run o£E the point of the grater. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In Why not be in good form ? Not in the 

Qood conventional sense of doing the right thing 
Form, in the right way, but in the physical sense. 
It is far more largely a matter of habit and 
training than is generally supposed. Unless there is 
actual physical deformity, any intelligent person may 
cultivate such a bearing, walk and carriage as shall 
make every movement graceful. There is beauty of 
form and bearing, as well as of feature and of coun- 
tenance, and certainly the beauty of figure and 
movement is not less important than the other. Be- 
sides, as has been very sensibly said, "an erect 
bodily attitude is of greater importance to health 
than many persons imagine. Crooked positions, 
maintained for any length of time, are always injuri- 
ous, whether in a sitting, standing, or lying position, 
whether sleeping or waking. To sit with the body 
leaning forward on the stomach or to one side, with 
the heels elevated on a level with the hands, is not 
only bad taste, but very detrimental to good health. 
It cramps the stomach, presses the vital organs, in- 
terrupts free motion of the chest, and enfeebles the 
functions of various organs, and, in fact, unbalances 
the entire muscular system. Many persons are made 
round shouldered or humpbacked by sleeping upon 
very high pillows. When any one finds it much 
easier to sit, stand or sleep in a drooked position in- 
stead of a straight one, rest assured that the muscular 
system has been abused, and at once take steps 
toward rectif)dng the damage already done." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

To REMOVE TAR from any kind of cloth, saturate the 
spot and rub it well with turpentine, and every trace of the 
tar may be removed. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Living How many a suffering heart would be 

Troubles, lightened, could it know the silent S3an- 
pathy which is felt for its sorrows and 
troubles. In many a case, recognized human woes 
are of such a nature that no spoken word may properly 
be uttered, in the attempt at their amelioration. 
Touching upon this delicate subject, Harper's Bazar 
says, in a recent issue : We have sympathy to spare 
for our friends who walk under the shadow of be- 
reavement, or who are struggling with care or distress 
of a tangible and ordinary kind, as, for example, a 
broken leg or arm, an illness, or a sudden loss of for- 
tune. These calamities are in the usual order of the 



day's work, and we can take our condolence to the 
doors of the sufferers, press their hands in token of 
our wish to help them, and show by look and voice 
and manner that we are genuinely sorry, and would, 
if we could, be genuinely helpful. With those who 
are bearing what are picturesquely styled living 
troubles the situation is quite the opposite of any- 
thing so simple and so easy of management as ordi- 
nary grief or disaster. We may not lay a hand,, how- 
ever lightly, on that wounded heart which aches over 
the woe of intemperate husband or son. Though we 
may suspect agonies never displayed, we must be 
oblivious of that deep and poignant pain which throbs 
over the realized unworthiness of one's kith and kin, 
over infidelities, meannesses, cruelties, thefts, shame 
of any grade which makes on the loving heart an in- 
effaceable scar. These griefs, which are hidden, 
which throb fiercely behind smiling faces, which stick 
their dagger thrust under the decencies and civilities 
of society, which are never alluded to, never spoken 
of to the most intimate friend— these living troubles 
are worse to bear than anything else included in the 
gamut of possible human suffering. The son and 
brother whose weakness culminates in some infrac- 
tion of law, the other son and brother whose family 
listen breathlessly for his first step on the floor when 
he turns the home latch-key at night, never sure that 
it will be Arm, tearl^ssly trembling lest it be a shufile 
and a shamble, that other who has the temper of a 
flend and the moods of a demon, that other who is 
struggling with a curse of madness inherited from 
some wretched ancestor who fell beneath the curse, 
these are the men most to be pitied of all, in that 
they are themselves the living troubles. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ > 

The famous Cold Wind cave is in Korea. It is a 
cavern of large size, from which it is said a *' wintry 
wind 'perpetually blows " 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

in The vacation season is practically 

Vacation over for this year, but there are after 
Time. thoughts as well as forethoughts— retro- 
spection as well as contemplation. Have 
we all made the most and the best possible of the 
period by common consent set apart for rest and 
. recuperation ? This question may be especially asked 
regarding women. And if we have not, shall we do 
any better another year.? A very sensible writer, 
touching upon this topic, expresses some sound 
thoughts which may well be read now and preserved 
for careful re-reading, months hence. "How few 
persons," she exclaims, " especially how few women, 
know how to take a holiday 1 It is difficult for a busy 
woman to wrench her mind away from the business 
or domestic cares that have been engrossing her, and 
it seems to be still more difficult for her to be perfectly 
idle. Yet if a holiday is going to do any good it must 
afford an entire change in thought and mode of life, 
and genuine idleness for two or three weeks would 
be the greatest change possible to hundreds of women 
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who are wearing out soul and body over their work. 
On the rare occasions when such a woman does 
allow herself a vacation she sets herself a holiday 
task, a certain amount of instructive reading, the 
writing up of some pet subject for which she has not 
hitherto found time or a quantity of sewing, so that 
the precious days that should be entirely devoted to 
physical and mental rest and recuperation are mainly 
spent over the needle, above a hard book or at the 
desk. She looks up now and then and rejoices in 
the sight of the sea, the mountains or the broad 
country fields, but to give herself over for a time to 
mere effortless existence seems never to occur to her. 
Properly r^arded, a summer holiday is the best 
medicine an overworked woman can take, for it 
offers an unlimited opportunity for sleeping and for 
being in the pure, open air. A large rug, a shawl and 
a cushion are the most important parts of the neces- 
sary outfit, while a batch of paper covered novels 
will supply all the mental stimulus that is good for 
her. The rug, cushion and shawl will provide her 
with comfortable Icunging accommodations on the 
turf or the beach, while the novels will serve as a 
soporific If she is wise, she will eat as much as 
possible, exert herself as little as possible and go to 
bed at eight o'clock, and when she returns she will 
feel infinitely better for having been neither gay nor 
intellectual during her vacation. * 
♦ ♦ -f ♦ ♦ 

Mrs. Ferry— Dear, that necktie is getting frightfully 
seedy. Mr. Ferry — I guess it will do for another week 
or two. Mrs. Ferry — George Ferry, if you don*t come 
home to-night with a new tie on, I will buy you one myself. 

^ ^ 4' -f -f 

Cleanliness Whoever will watch for a few 
in Public hours the varying throngs of people 
Places. frequenting places of public resort, 
representing, as they do, all classes 
and pretty much all degrees of cleanliness and un- 
cleanliness, will indorse the movement which is com- 
ing to the front for keeping such places, especially 
public waiting rooms and conveyances, in a healthful 
state, according to the demands of modem science. 
In the city of Brooklyn measures embodying a com- 
mendable degree of vigor have been adopted, and 
one of the New York papers, in commenting upon 
them says : The instructions recently given by the 
Health Commissioner of Brooklyn to the ferry and 
railroad companies in that city are such as are clearly 
required for the protection of the public health, and 
such as will eventually be enforced in all cities of the 
civilized world. The floors and platforms of all sur- 
face cars are to be scrubbed every third day with a 
solution of bichloride of mercury, and the liquid must 
remain on the floor over night. The stairways and 
landing platforms of every elevated railroad station 
are to be scrubbed once a week with a solution of 
carbolic acid and afterward with soap and water. 
For the cocoa mats now in use on the floors of cars 
are to be substituted wooden slats or mats which 



must be scrubbed with the disinfecting solution used 
on the floors. In ferryboats the floors must be thor- 
oughly cleaned every hour by sweeping and the use 
of damp sawdust to prevent the dust from rising. 
The truths revealed and established so clearly in 
the last few years by bacteriologists and scientific 
sanitarians point to an extended use of bichloride of 
mercury solutions on floors in public conveyances and 
public places in the near future. 

^ 4' ♦ -f ♦ 

Pure milk is insured to the inhabitants of Havana, Cuba 
by the milkman bringing his cows with him, and drawing 
off at each house the amount required. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



ilicroscoplc 
Dangers. 



Modern science has discovered so 
many which are supposed to be harm- 
ful or even dangerous to poor, helpless 
humanity, which, alas ! must swallow myriads of 
them at every meal, no matter what food is chosen— 
that we wonder how anybody lived at all in the dark 
ages when the presence of these destroying mites 
was unknown. Referring to the matter, the Baker's 
Record indulges in some pleasantries, closing with a 
bit of advice which strikes the ordinary person as 
being decidedly to the point : *' It seems that when 
bread is hot and new, it contains no organisms, no 
microscopic spores or germs, which it is the fashion 
to regard as the origin of every specific disease. So, 
if it gives you an attack of indigestion you are at 
least consoled by knowing that it is innocent of all 
bacterial guile. The heat of the oven has killed all 
microscopic life. When, however, the bread cools 
down, and lies in slices in the bread basket it be- 
comes exposed to all the tiny demons in the air. All 
sorts of bacteria are apt to alight, and feed, and 
breed upon it, and when we think we are but stowing 
away the harmless crumb, the engines of death may 
be at work upon us-^not the less to be feared because 
the operators are so lilliputian. Stale bread is, in 
short, an excellent nutrient medium for pothogenic 
microbes. Hence it happens that protoplasmic 
atoms, so smalj that even a Wellerian magnifying 
glass can scarce discern them, are powerful enough 
in themselves, or their secretions, to suffuse a 
virulent garbage over the starch of life. One 
miserable dot with a mouthful of a name — the 
streptococcus pyogeneus aureus — retains its vitality 
on the crumb of wheaten bread up to thirty-one days, 
while it drags out only a three weeks' existence on 
the crust. Life, then, ceases to be good enough, and 
it dies. It is pleasant to know that a month's old 
loaf is good for something. It poisons even the mi- 
crobes. The bacillus of anthrax— a terrible enemy — 
has not the refined taste of the streptococcus, for it 
can thrive on crumb for thirty-seven days, and on 
crust for thirty-three. The typhoid bacillus is slightly 
nicer than either with regard to crumb, on which it 
can subsist for thirty days, but it relapses with regard 
to crust, which gives it a quietus in twenty-eight 
The bacillus of cholera has the most gentlemanly di- 
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gestion of the lot, for it begins to loathe equally 
crumb and crust after twenty-three days, and the ro- 
bustest specimen of the colony can only pull on a 
moribund existence up to twenty-seven. The sum 
thus stands : Eat stale bread and you will avoid in- 
digestion, but you may catch a streptococcus. Eat 
new bread, all the safer if it is piping hot, and the 
streptococcus will not catch you, but you may learn 
the bitter meaning of dyspeptic moans. The horns 
of this dilemma are unanointed with any consolatory 
salve. At the worst, bread is no worse off than other 
articles of food that are exposed to the floating mi- 
asmata that abound in cook houses. Indeed, its sur- 
roundings are much more sweet It would beseem 
the doctors better if they started a thorough crusade 
to make our bake houses irreproachable. The bread 
will take more harm from those pestilent dens than 
from exposure on the tables, or in the pantry of the 
laziest housekeeper." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

To ASCERTAIN if an egg is fresh, put it in a pail of 
water. If good it will sink immediately ; if it floats it is 

doubtful. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

An The "going out to lunch" of office em- 

Offlce ployes in the larger cities is to become a 
Lanch. thing of the past, if a scheme, recently de- 
vised at New York by a Brooklyn printer, 
attains the degree of success which its promoters an- 
ticipate. His suggestion was that a light luncheon 
be delivered at the offices for such as desired it, the 
cost not to exceed ten cents. This suggestion, says 
the New York Herald, has within a month been put 
into effect by half a dozen companies. The lunch- 
eons are neatly prepared, each article being wrapped 
in white tissue paper, and then all is placed in a paste- 
board box and delivered to the purchaser. " I didn't 
think there was anything new in the way of furnish- 
ing food," said the manager of one of the places, 
" but there was, and this is it. We have been running 
only two weeks, but I can see that the business has 
come to stay. There is need of it. Thousands of 
persons have been rushing to restaurants for luncheon 
and eating it in a hurry. How much better it is for 
them to be able to get for ten cents what before cost 
them twenty, and to have more time to eat it. They 
are appreciating this, for our solicitor is well received 
wherever he goes, and men in offices and stores and 
factories are glad to give a trial order. The trial 
order is usually followed by a regular one, and six days 
in the week we take these persons their luncheons. 
I believe the industry to be a large one. A ten cent 
luncheon sounds like a small business, but it is the 
numbers that coimt The total cost of a luncheon 
to me, including box and delivery, is about six and 
one half cents, so there is a good margin for profit. 
Every day our customers get two sandwiches, either 
of turkey, chicken, corned beef, ham or beef, and on 
Fridays we have them of eggs or oysters. Then in 
each package is a pickle, a piece of pie or some sort 
of cake, and fruit, either an orange, an apple, a banana 



or grape*^. That is good enough for any man. It 
must be good, or we would never get a second order. 
No doubt many persons will go into the business^ 
now it is started, but the fittest will survive." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Count— I would do anything in my power to prove 
my love for your daughter. Her Father— Would you sup- 
port her? The Count— My dear sir, I said, "anything 

in my power." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Olve the There is a world of good advice, for 
Children those localities where it is applicable, in 
a Chance, the following declaration by a contem- 
porary : " Few mothers realize the risk 
of over-caution and over-attention to their children, 
after they are old enough to play and romp about. 
A child is happier with a few and simple pla3^hings 
than with a multitude of complicated toys. There is 
no such good fun or good training as making one's 
self useful in doing little things like work, and it is 
cruelty to deprive the child of this pleasure and 
stimulus. Let the brain and body be trained through 
hand, foot and eye. Give the boys a carpenter's 
bench ; encourage the girls to do housework. Where 
possible, let both boy and girl have a little garden 
patch, if only a few feet square, and the care of a 
few plants. A woman in her home, a man in his 
garden ; this seems to be a fundamental type from 
which we cannot entirely depart without risk to body 
and mind. Cheerfulness, sincerity, industry, perse- 
verance and unselfishness may be acquired by prac- 
tice and constant repetition, as much as the art of 
correct speaking or of playing the piano, and are far 
more necessary to health." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Mamma '* asked a little girl, peering in between two 

uncut leaves of the magazine, " how did they ever get the 

printing in there ? " 

■♦'♦♦♦■♦' 

Let There are many who will agree 

the Babies with Miss Banfield of the Babies' 
Sleep. Hospital, New York city, who declares 

that half of the ailments of children 
in the metropolis arise from insufficient sleep. She 
recognizes that the same difficulty exists in the case 
of adults, and in a recent conversation upon the sub- 
ject says : '* It is not only the children, but the adults 
in New York that are falling into nervous insanity 
from this cause. They live too fast, and it affects 
people of all ages. St. Vitus' dance, which is one of 
the most wearing of diseases, is the consequence of 
lack of sleep, although it is often wrongly ascribed to 
a lack of proper nourishment. Children live in such 
a rush in New York city that they are worn out be- 
fore they arrive at maturity." " What would you do 
to remedy this state of things?" "I would keep 
them in bed and give them plenty of sleep and tonics. 
I would make the youngsters go to bed with the 
chickens and get up with them. In addition, I would 
see that they got a two hours' nap in the afternoon. 
Plenty of sleep is the panacea for most of the ills of 
childhood, particularly those pf a nervous nature." 



'The Bearing and the Trmlnlnff of the Child Is Woman's Wisdom."— 7V»ii>mm. 



Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

A HOMB WITHOUT A COOKT JAB. 

A home without a cooky jar, 
** Is not the home for me ; " 
A home without a cooky jar, 
I hope to never see. 

A home without a cooky jar, 
Is not at ail my taste ; 

A home without a cooky jar, 
I turn from in much haste. 

A home without a cooky jar. 
Since dajrt of Adam's fall. 

Is a home without a cooky jar, 
And just no home at all. 



A home with a big cooky jar, 
" Oh, that's the home for me ; " 
A home with a big cooky jar, 
I always hope to see. 



^Bod, 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



THB CST OF A BABT. 



The meaning of the cry of a baby is a study which 
will be taken up by some young physicians who will 
make a specialty of children's diseases. 

" Mothers can aid immeasurably, if they will," said 
one of the young doctors. " I was called in the other 
day by a mother to prescribe for * something dread- 
ful ' that she was convinced her child was suffering 
from, and found it to be too warm clothing and so 
only discomfort. In the nurse's eyes, the only rem- 
edy for any indicated discomfort on the part of a 
child is the bottle ; if the baby cries it must be fed ; 
again, more feeding ; if \t worries feed it ; if it is 
sick and nauseated, still offer it milk. It may be too 
tired from lying on one side, it may be too warm or 
too cold, or have colic from an overloaded stomach, 
or a half-dozen other conditions may exist which for- 
bid or do not call for feeding, but only this is offered. 

" It is the nurse or the mother, whichever is the 
constant caretaker of an infant, who can learn, if she 
will, to distinguish the little shades of meaning in a 
young child's cry." 

It is a fact well known to physicians that the cry 
of a baby suffering from cholera infantum is very 
indicative of the progress of the disease. A mother 



was much surprised to be told by her physician after 
the death of her first born that, as he entered the hall 
door on the occasion of his first visit to his little pa- 
tient, and heard its cry, he knew there was little or 
no hope, " for," he said, " that cry is one which rings 
in a doctor's ears when once he has heard it, and he 
quickly recognizes it." 

This mother found that the little wail of agony 
rang in her ears, too, for when several years after an- 
other child suffered from the same disease, its first 
cry, quickly identified by the unforgetting mother, 
sent a hurry call to the physician's office. 

If the utterance of dumb beasts can be studied 
and understood, there is hope for the baby, that most 
helpless of all living nature.— New York Times. 
♦ ♦ ♦ -f 4- 
EZEBCI8B FOB CHILDBBN. 

Those who have the care of children wish to do 
the very best they can for them in all ways— that is, 
if they love them; if not, they should not have 
charge of them, and great wisdom is required in 
choosing out of the multitude of studies, exercises 
and recreations those which will really be of the 
most value. We have all seen people who have 
sacrificed physical health and gracefulness of form 
and movement to the development of their minds, 
and others, less praiseworthy, who seem to have for 
their one aim the development of abnormal strength. 
The well-rounded man does neither alone. The well- 
rounded man is one who by good living and intellec- 
tual culture aims to develop a grand character, and 
no less sees the importance of freeing the body by 
correct physical exercise that he may express this 
nobility of mind and heart. A man who goes shuf- 
fling along the street with his chest sunken in and 
his head pitched forward, does not command our re- 
spect, while another carries his head up, his chest, 
which expresses moral worth, high and forward, and 
seems to radiate health, nobility and good cheer. 
Many people with great, noble hearts do themselves 
great injustice in the way they carry themselves. 
They have good thoughts, which would be reflected 
naturally through the body were it free, but from the 
time children begin to go to school they begin to 
take cramped positions and begin to stiffen the 
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muscles here and there, and the body gradually 
loses the flexibility and responsiveness which we see 
in very young children. 

If children could be regularly trained with right 
exercise every day while they are growing— if it 
could be part of the daily routine, as is bathing and 
dressing, we would see a race of men and wojnen 
vastly superior to those of today. Exercises should 
be chosen which bring the mind and body in closest 
relationship, and objects of thought given by the 
teacher which will lead the minds of pupils to dwell 
upon those things which a noble, refined mind would 
think. The test of any method is the result obtained. 
Any method of physical culture to be good must 
have for its highest aims character, health and beauty. 
—Boston Transcript. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

BABT THB 11B8T. 

The poet may sing 

Like a bird on the wing, 
And Ihe proser accustom his quill 

To a talented strain, 

But I mean to maintain 
That there's one thing which passes their skiU. 

It has never been sung 

By terrestrial tongue, 
It has never by pen been rehearsed, 

How inefifably prized 

And how much idolized 
In the homestead is Baby the First 1 

Not for Ossas of gold 

Upon Pelions rolled 
Not for pearls to the firmament piled. 

Not for rubies galore, 

Or the great Koh-i-Noor, 
Would the mother relinquish that child. 

She would brave the high fire 

Of a Didoe^ue pirre. 
She would patiently hunger and thirst. 

If her sacrifice brave 

Could by any means save 
From one pang her sweet Baby the First 1 

Oh I that dear little thing 

Is the queen or the king 
Of the household in which it had birth : 

For the mother's strong love 

Simply ranks it above 
Ev'ry creature or object on earth. 

Yes, she fondly contrives 

To believe that its " hives" 
Is of earthly diseases the worst. 

And its tiniest ache 

Will induce her to wake 
All the night, beside Baby the First I 

Babies Second and Third 

Have no reason to " gird " 
At the motherly treatment they get ; 

Babies Four, Five and Six, 

They are much indulged chicks, 
Each in turn is called " ma's 'ickle pet I " 

But the babes who succeed 

Number One would, indeed, 
Pick a crow with mamma, if they dur&t, 

Could they guess how much less is 

The love she possesses 
For them, than for Baby the First I— Judy. 



LITTLE FEBT. 

Two little feet, so small that both may nestle 

In one pressing hand ; 
Two tender feet upon the untried border 

Of life's mysterious land ; 

Dimpled and soft, and pink as peach tree blossoms 

In April's fragrant dajrt— 
How can they walk among the briery tangles 

Edging the world's rough ways ? 

Those rose-white feet along the doubtful future 

Must bear a woman's load ; 
Alas 1 since woman has the heaviest burden 

And walks the hardest road. 

Love, for awhile will make the path before them 

All dainty, smooth and fair. 
Will cut away the brambles, letting only 

The roses blossom there ; 

But when the mother's watchful eyes are shrouded 

Away from sight of men. 
And these dear feet are left without her guiding. 

Who shall direct them then ? 

How will they be allured, betrayed, deluded, 

Poor little untaught feet ? 
Into what dreary mazes will they wander ? 

What dangers will they meet ? 

Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 

Of sorrow's tearful shades ? 
Or find the upland slopes of peace and beauty. 

Whose sunlight never fades ? 

Will they go toiling up ambition's summit. 

The common world above ? 
Or in some nameless vale, securely sheltered. 

Walk side by side with love ? 

Some feet there be which walk life's track unwounded. 

Which find but pleasant ways ; 
Some hearts there be to which this world is only 

A round of happy days. 

But they are few. Many there are who wander 

Without a hope or friend, 
Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 

And long to reach the end. 

How shall it be with her, the tender stranger. 

Fair-faced and gentle-eyed, 
Before whose unstained feet the world's rude highway 

Stretches so strange and wide ? 

Ah I who may read the future ? For our darling 

We crave all blessings sweet, 
And pray that he who feeds the crying ravens 

Will guide the baby's feet. 

—Central Christian Advocate. 

♦ -f -f ♦ ♦ 
BBIKGIKa UP CHILDBBK. 
More and more there is growing up a disposition 
among parents to permit all matters of religious ob- 
servance to be with their offspring mere matters of 
choice or preference. Your child must learn French 
or German or drawing ; but he shall learn his cate- 
chism and his Bible lesson and a reverent observance 
of God's holy day if he chooses, and not otherwise. 
A more dismal and irrational folly it is not easy to 
conceive of. I do not say that there may not have 
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been folly in another and in an opposite direction. 
But surely we can correct the excess without straight- 
way flying to an opposite and worse one. And so I 
plead with you, who are parents, to train your children 
to ways of reverent familiarity with God's Word, 
CJod's cause and God's day.— Bishop Potter. 



BOCXIHG THB B0T8 TO 8LBEP. 

I sit me down in the twilight cool 

Of a busy summer's day, 
And close my eyes, and live again 

The time so far away, 
When Eddie, and James, and John were here ; 

And the tears to my eyes will creep, 
For I seem to sit in the old brown chair, 

A-rocking the boys to sleep. 

I bring John back from a home of wealth. 

Where fame and honor dwell, 
And sing, and rock him to sleep once more. 

More happy than tongue can tell. 
I brave the storms on a shoreless tea 

Where tempest and surges sweep, 
And James is here, and I rock again 

** My wandering boy " to sleep. 

I build a stair to the heavens tall. 

And reach in its sweet domain 
For little Eddie, and bring him back 

To my lonely home again ; 
My throbbing heart is heavy now 

With a yearning strong and deep. 
As I smooth the curls of my only babe. 

And rock him once more to sleep. 

They say the' old chair is useless now, 

Tis creaking, and dull with age. 
And must be forever put aside, 

Like a well-learned, worn-out page. 
But the old brown chair sings a Aong to me, 

As it whbpers of other years. 
As it tells of the roughened places smoothed, 

And murmurs of childish tears. 

Yes, the old chair tells in an undertone. 

In a voice so creaking and old. 
Of the comfort it gave through summer's heat. 

As well as in winter's cold; 
How those little dependent lives were soothed 
Through their childish sorrows deep, 
• As it did its best to ease each pain. 
While rocking the boys to sleep. 

—Gertrude M. Hood. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

HOW OUB 0&AHDM0IHEB8 BUILT A FIBB. 
The phosphorus match was introduced commer- 
cially in 1833, a little more than sixty years ago. Up 
to that time the only match was the sulphur match. 
This was a long splint of wood tipped with common, 
every-day sulphur. The wood selected for the splints 
was of a resinous character, and the splints were cut 
off by hand. Time, patience, and dry tinder were re- 
quired to light the old sulphur match. The sparks 
struck from the flint by the steel fell into the tinder, 
which was carbonized lint of cotton or linen. The 
tinder caught the spark, if the match-lighter was 



lucky, and presently the tinder would glow with 
enough heat to ignite the sulphur, and the match was 
ignited. Sometimes match paper, or touch paper, 
was used instead of tinder. This was a thick blot- 
ting paper, impregnated with saltpeter. 

An improvement on the tinder was the phosphorus 
bottle, a little vial in which a stick of phosphorus had 
been stirred with a red-hot wire, so that the inside of 
the bottle was coated with oxide of phosphorus. The 
bottle was kept tightly corked until it was desirable 
to light a match. Then the cork was quickly re- 
moved, the sulphur match was plunged in, and when 
it was withdrawn it was ablaze. The next improve- 
ment was the oxymuriate match. This was a minia- 
ture chemical laboratory, consisting of a little box 
with two apartments. In one was a bottle in which 
was some asbestos soaked in oil of vitriol. In other 
compartments were the matches. The splints, after 
having been dipped in sulphur, were coated with a 
paste made of chlorate of potash, gum, and sugar, 
and sometimes colored red, and the match, when 
plunged into the asbestos and oil of vitriol, was ig- 
nited. Then came the lucifer matches, or locofocos, 
which led up to all the varieties used to-day. 

Our young readers will hardly understand in all 
their particulars these old-fashioned ways of obtain- 
ing fire, but they will at least understand that fire 
making was a much more difficult matter in the times 
of our grandparents than it is now, when all we have 
to do is to ''strike a match," and, presto, the thing is 
done. The history of fire making is a very curious 
one.^Chicago Herald. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

OYBB THB HILL8. 
Orer the hills and far away, 
A little boy steals from his morning play 
And under the blossoming apple tree 
He lies and he dreams of the things to be ; 
Of battles fought and of victories won. 
Of wrongs o'erthrown and of great deeds done* 
Of the valor that he shall prove some day. 
Over the hills and far away- 
Over the hills and far away I 

Over the hills and far away, 
It*s O for the toil the livelong day t 
But it mattered not to the soul aflame 
With a love for riches and power and fame I 
On« O man 1 while the sun is high — 
On to the certain joys that lie 
Yonder where blazeth the noon of day; 
Over the hills and far away- 
Over the hills and far away I 

Over the hills and far away. 

An old man lingers at close of day ; 

Now that his journey is almost done. 

His battles fought and his victories won— 

The old-time honesty and truth, 

The trustfulness and the friends of youth, 

Home and mother— where are they? 

Over the hills and far away — 

Over the years and far away 1 

—Eugene Field. 
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AV XYEK-BOirO. 

If I could call you back for one brief hour 

It is at even-song that hour should be, 
When bells are chiming from an old gray tower 
Across the tranquil sea. 

Just when the fields are sweet and cool with dew, 

Just when the last gold lingers in the west. 
Would I recall you to the world you knew 
Before you went to rest 

And where the starry jasmine hides the wall 
We two would stand together once again. 
I know your patience — I would tell you all 
My tale of love and pain. 

And you would listen, with your tender smile. 

Tracing the line upon my tear-worn face, 
And finding, even for a little while. 
Our earth a weary place. 

Only one little hour 1 And then once more 
The bitter word, farewell, beset with fears. 
And all my pathway darkened, as before. 
With shades of lonely years. 

Far better, dear, that you, unfelt, unseen. 

Should hover near me in the quiet air 
And draw my spirit through this mortal screen 

Your higher life to share. 

I would not call you back and yet— ah, me— 
Faith is so weak and human love so strong 
That sweet it seems to think what might be 

This hour at even-song.^ London Sun. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THE WOSK OF THE OHTJBOH. 
The church is the friend and the helper of man- 
kind. It stands ever ready to minister to man in his 
need. It answers to his desire to worship, and to his 
love of fellowship. Upon the other side, it is an or- 
ganized opportunity for doing good— the promoter 
and director of unselfish impulses. There are two 
classes of people to whom the church should be dear 
— those who receive help in their need, and those 
who find an opening for helping others. The church 
stands ready to relieve the distressed, to comfort 
those who mourn, to befriend the friendless. As 
of old the fugitive took refuge in the sanctuary and 
was safe while he clung to the horns of the altar, so 
the church to-day is ready to protect the unfortunate 



and the defenseless. The church is not able to 
perfect human society, for it cannot work miracles. 
Nevertheless, there is no oppressed, no needy, no 
sinful soul, that may not appeal to the church for 
help, as of old wretched sufferers came to the 
Master, in their misery crying out " Have mercy on 
us!" And who will maintain that the church is 
dead in worldliness and sloth and apathy ? Are not 
its workers to be found in every community, with 
hearts tender with pity, with faces shining with love, 
with hands eager to help, with feet swift upon 
errands of mercy ? Are there not sisters of charity 
abroad and brothers of charity, not alone in the 
habit of the convent, but in the garb of common 
life?— Rev. G. W. Carney. 

4-4-4-4-4- 

THB SALT OF THE BABTH. 
The germ of Christian life was planted in the 
garden of Eden. It has threaded its way through all 
time— through patriarchs, judges, warriors, kings and 
prophets, and good, humble souls— in all as the 
spirit of prophecy, the testimony of Jesus— as faith 
in God. And all its way it has come, unrecorded, as 
a great power — a stone cut out without hands— at 
last to overcome all the kingdoms of the earth by its 
irresistible control, as the mighty power of Gk)d— an 
all-subduing influence. All Empires have crumbled 
before it, or lived by it. The course of Providence, 
the directing hand of God, the Divinity shaping and 
ordering the minds and hearts and destinies of indi- 
viduals and families and Nations, is the overruling 
Power that governs mankind. We may see a part 
of its way, and see what seems to be causes and 
effects, after they have done their work. The salt of 
the earth that purifies and preserves and gives life 
to the human race is the Spirit of the living God. 
We cannot trace or follow its way or define or locate 
it. We only recognize it in the divine quality of 
mercy and truth, that reveals itself in all that pro- 
ceeds from the heart of the good man and woman. 
It is an agency that fits ere you can point the place. 
But it has left men better. It is a spirit too delicate 
to obey the earthly commands of this world. You 
cannot photograph it. You cannot measure it. You 
cannot bind its sweet influences. It shrinks from 
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publicity. It hides itself from all worldly notice. Its 
fastness is the heart of the humble and contrite. It 
drops as the rain ; it distills as the dew ; it accom- 
plishes the will of Heaven.— Christian Advocate. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
FOLDED nr. 

If we could do more for the world's great King— 

The lilies and sparrows and I— 
Could make the blossoming dme more long, 
Could sing more often the clear, sweet song, 

More helpfully live and die. 

If we could do more of the world's great work 
That waits on the land and the sea. 

It would not be so strange that through sense and 
through sleep 

The highest should love and so lovingly keep 
The lilies and sparrows and me. 

If we were as the world's great sun— 

The lilies and sparrows and I— 
If we were as much in the world's great plan, 
As full of healing aad strength to man. 

As great and as gracious and high ; 

If earth would droop when we go away. 

Would die when we shall be dead, 
It would not be so strange that the Father of all 
Should notice the petals and feathers that fall, 
Should number the hairs on my head. 

Not for our own little worth— ah, no I 

The lilies' and sparrows' and mine- 
Surely not for our own wee worth. 
But because His Fatherhood folds the whole earth, 
We are wrapped in that love divine. 

The beautiful truth is to^ old to be strange, 

Too sweet ever silent to be. 
That the Lord of our lords holds in tenderest care 
And the King of our kings in his bosom doth bear 

The lilies and sparrows and me. 

—Unidentified. 

4- #• 4- 4- 4- 

THB EYBBLABTnre ABM8. 

One of the sweetest passages in the Bible is this 
one : ** Underneath are the everlasting arms." It is 
not often preached from, because it is felt to be so 
much richer and touching than anything we min- 
isters can say about it. But what a vivid idea it 
gives of the Divine support ! The first idea of in- 
fancy is of resting in arms which maternal love 
never allows to get weary. Sick room experiences 
confirm the impression when we have seen a feeble 
mother or sister lifted from the bed of pain by the 
stronger ones of the household. In the case of our 
Heavenly Father the arms are felt, but not seen. 
The invisible secret support comes to the soul in its 
hours of weakness or trouble ; for God knoweth our 
feebleness, He remembers that we are but dust. — Dr. 
Theodore Cuyler. 

♦ 4 4 4 4 

We all, in turn, must face our forlorn hours of sad- 
dest bereavement. For us all, sooner or later, our 
house must be left unto us desolate. But . . . 
these natural sorrows are, and are meant to be, full 
of blessedness ; the light of God shining upon them 
transmutes them into heavenly gold. The wounds 



which God makes, God heals. The fire which 

kindles the grains of frankincense upon His altar, at 

the same time brings out their fragrancy. All that 

He sends, if borne submissively, becomes rich in 

mercy. Upon the troubled soul which seeks Him, 

His consolations increase "with the gentleness of a 

sea which caresses the shore it covers."— Dean 

Farrar. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

DIYINB OXIGnr 07 THE FAIULT. 

The family is not only divine in its origin, but it 
has a common life and character. We must look for 
the unit of society, not in the individual, but in the 
family. We should be grateful for what philosophers, 
reformers, and martyrs have done to vindicate indi- 
vidual rights and emphasize individual duties. But 
just now there is need of bringing into fuller promi- 
nence that other truth which complements and modi- 
fies this, viz. : that we are not mere individual units. 
By a power which we cannot control, our lives are 
merged into the life of the family, the church, the na- 
tion, and the race. Such a truth carries with it both 
privilege and peril, and sets before us opportunities 
of the most far-reaching consequences.--Rev. Stephen 
W. Dana. 

4 4 4 ♦ 4- 

THB VOICE 07 HEA7SV. 

0*er the weary, untilled meadows, 

O'er the fields of uncut grain. 
Through the dells and mossy shadows. 

Comes a tone of love and pain ; 
Like a breath from out the blue, 
Here it calling, calling you. 

Yea, Incarnate Love is sighing. 
Soul, be swift and meek to hear I 

In its tenderness undying 
Like an angel's pitying tear ; 

Flute-like, stealing from the blue, 

Hear it calling, calling you t 

Few the reapers, worn and weary. 

Singing in the twilight dim : 
'* In the Christ-like naught is dreary ; 

Sweet is labor— done for Him 1 ** 
Through the quivering crystal blue 
Hear him calling, calling you I 

You He needs, and you He seeketh ; 

Yours the heart warmth He would win i 
Yours to hasten when He speaketh. 

Yours to feel His peace within. 
Nearer bends the tender blue ; 
He is calling, calling you I 

Sweet among the dewy grasses 

Morning songs arise to Him ; 
Leave the wearisome morasses. 

Leave the sunken swamps of sin 1 
Seek His grace, who, through the blue. 
Still is calling, calling you t 

Light of heaven, incessant drifting 

Down upon the golden grain 1 
Brings a solemn, sweet uplifting. 

Whose the labor, his the gain. 
Christ repay cth I Seek the blue, 
Answer Him who cilleth youl 

—The Churchman. 
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UTBBABT COOEINO. 

How to Cook Novels, Make Iheologioal Sonps, Society Hash 

and Pious Puddings. 

* * * It is the " living present " that alone con- 
cerns the callow fledging author of to-day, and his 
work would be much simplified and made more 
readily matketable if a guide were available. No 
sooner has the youthful writer discovered that he can 
make the verb agree with its nominative in number 
and person with comparative ease that he leaps to 
hasty conclusion that he is a born genius. This is 
the most critical time in his life, and it is precisely at 
this period that the guide becomes a desideratum. 
His prepositions may govern the objective case with 
painful regularity. The verb ** to be " may have the 
same case after it as before it, in quite a normal 
fashion, and yet his book may provoke contemptuous 
language from the irate critics, and prove a dead 
failure from the want of a little reasonable guidance. 
In default of a regularly framed guide of the kind in- 
dicated, the following hints may be useful. 

HOW TO COOK NOVELS. 

Scotch Broth,— Tzkt one old woman in a country 
village — Scottish by preference, but if you don't 
know anything about Scotland it doesn't matter. 
She must have a cottage with a window in it, and as 
she should be a confirmed invalid, the whole world, 
of course, must pass before this window. There 
must also be a kail yard in the vicinity to give local 
color and smell. The village heroes and heroines 
may be anybody, provided they have no traces of 
originality. Care must be taken to remove the 
faintest suspicion of a r^;ular plot from the story, or 
the broth will be spoiled beyond remedy. The 
family potato, the village pump, the kirk door, and 
the tavern, are to be shredded small and mixed well 
through the pot so that they do not interfere with 
each other. To give the proper Scotch flavor it is 
necessary to cultivate the art of misspelling cor- 
rectly ; but this becomes easy to the ignorant young 
writer. His chief danger will be the temptation to 
spell difficult words of one syllable in the ordinary 
fashion. The best plan is to spell these words in 
any way that is certainly not English and they will 
pass for Scotch with most readers. A few tears 
added discreetly will neutralize any tendency to 



'* Scotch wut," which is always dangerous. The 
mixture is specially agreeable to English palates. 
Serve up in one volume, crown octavo, six shillings. 

New Irish Stew, — This is a great improvement 
upon the old-fashioned Irish dishes provided by ex- 
tinct writers like Maria Edgeworth, Samuel Lover, 
and Charles Lever. These were either too pathetic 
or too mirth-provoking. The new Irish stew has 
neither of these qualities. Take a dreary strip of 
bog land in a deserted part of the wilds of Con- 
naught, with a broken-down mud cabin and a few 
drills of " peeyaties "-—the newest form of this much- 
dismembered word. The hero must be a melan- 
choly wretch, innocent of the slightest gleam of 
humor, with an objection to rent of any kind and a 
tendency to mitigated Fenianism under the name of 
Irish Home Rule. A Romish priest may be thrown 
in, but great care must be taken to select the very 
dryest specimen of the kind that can be found. It is 
not necessary to have a heroine ; but, if desired, a 
barefooted slip of a girl (always ostentatiously re- 
ferred to as ** the colleen '') may be used, provided 
there is nothing interesting about her. A drunken 
squabble at a lonely inn may be introduced accord- 
ing to taste, but it must not be in any way amusing. 
The ingredients for this stew are so inexpensive that 
it may be produced for about three-and-six per 
volume. 

Society Hash — A very popular dish, and easily 
made out of commonplace materials. Take selected 
portions of the Ten Commandments, and chop them 
up fine for flavoring. Young literary cooks find 
much difficulty at first in deciding which of the Com- 
mandments should be chosen for trituration so as to 
make a spicy mixture. Following the methods of 
certain French chefs, the Seventh Commandment has 
lately been much affected by English novelists, and 
it certainly affords a strong savor, quite to the taste 
of the lax morality of our time. The socialistic 
variety of this dish includes " his ox, or his ass, or 
anything that is thy neighbor's." The other ingredi- 
ents for society hash are unimportant. They may 
consist of broken scraps of the Third, Sixth, and 
Eighth Commandments, judiciously mixed. A mod- 
ern novel which does not contain a fair proportion of 
swearing, a fragment of murder, and a goodly share 
of fraud, is destined to speedy death. 

Theological Soupe-Maigre. — This is a dish which re- 
quires very careful cooking, for if undone it is in- 
sipid, while if overdone it is emetic. The most suc- 
cessful method is as follows : Take a young curate 
of studious propensities, who has read Rousseau, 
Tom Paine, and Shelley, without having the faintest 
idea of what these writers mean, and whose mind is 
a hopeless muddle of atheism, the rights of man, and 
free love. He must be placed in a position where he 
can air his ignorance without restraint — as a mis- 
sionary to Central Africa, or as the curate-in-charge 
of an agricultural English parish, where neither 
savage nor clodhopper can reply to his sophisms. 
The skillful novelist has unlimited opportunities for 
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" padding out " to three volumes by inserting long 
quotations from forgotten authors, whose theories 
have been exploded long ago. As this concoction 
appeals to a very limited circle, it is necessarily ex- 
pensive, three volumes usually costing about a 
guinea and a half. 

Pious' Pudding, — To one good young man with an 
interest in foreign missions add one religious young 
woman, teacher in a Sunday school, who devotes her 
life to the collection of subscriptions for the conver- 
sion of the Jews. The devout dialogues of these two 
characterless characters may be diluted with an un- 
limited admixture of quotations from tracts of a per- 
fectly harmless kind. This pudding may be recom- 
mended as absolutely non-intoxicating and a very 
mild stimulant. It is quite within the range of mod- 
erate incomes, and rarely exceeds, crown octavo, 
I three-and-six. — Pall Mall Gazette. 



9 



Ticked Up in the Family Living Room, After the Pub- 
lications OP THE Day Have Been Read and Relboatbd 
to the Catch-all Closet. 



The Appetite for Olives. 

California olives are at a premium. Last year's 
crop is already exhausted and the grocers are unable 
to supply their customers. 

So great has become the consumption of pickled 
California olives within the last few years that the 
supply is entirely inadequate for the demand. The 
amount of olives prepared for the market this year 
was double that of last year. The crop was handled 
and pickled during the months of December and 
January. It was ready for the market in February, 
and in less than six months it is entirely exhausted. 

Within the last two weeks Secretary Filcher of the 
State Board of Trade has received numerous letters 
from the grocers of this city and of the towns in the 
interior asking where ripe pickled California olives 
could be secured. Secretary Filcher put himself in 
communication with the various large growers of the 
State, but he has received no encouraging word. 

One of the largest grocery firms of this city heard 
there was a small consignment of olives in Santa 
Barbara county. Application was immediately made 
to the Board of Trade to lend its assistance in secur- 
ing this consignment. These olives are of inferior 
quality, yet the grocers are eager to secure them. 

People who learn to like the California olives are 
not satisfied and will not eat the imported one. The 
California olives are not pickled when green, as are 
the olives in Europe which are exported. They are 
tender and have more flavor. 

" There's no use trying to persuade people to take 
the imported brand," said Secretary Filcher recently. 



" They won't listen to you. That's what makes the 
whole situation so unpleasant for the grocers. They 
can't fill their orders, and people can't understand 
why. 

" Until within the last year or two American . 
people knew nothing of ripe, pickled olives. They 
were used to eating the green ones. The increase in 
the consumption of olives has been somewhat won- 
derful within the last year, and California does not 
now raise and pickle a sufficient amount to supply 
the demand. 

" Samples of our olives have gone East, and I am 
constantly in receipt of letters asking where Cali- 
fornia olives can be had. California has never been 
able to fill any of the large orders from the East. 
Our own grocers, knowing the call for them, are not 
slow in securing the entire supply. A few small 
private orders of this year's crop went East, but they 
did not amount to much. When the hotel men were 
here I was besieged with them, asking where they 
could order consignments." — San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 



Scolding Honiekeepeni. 

Order sometimes works with combativeness or 
combativeness works with order ; and if other per- 
sons are untidy, it stirs up the indignation and the 
severity of the one whose order is offended, and then 
we expect to hear sharp talk and scolding. A good 
man will sometimes be met at the door, and his at- 
tention called to the scraper and the door mat, and, 
although he may be comparatively neat, as men 
average, yet his wife will berate him for wearing her 
patience quite out. The furniture is too good for 
him to sit on ; his outside clothes must be changed ; 
and altogether he is made to feel very much not at 
home in his own house. Children trained under 
such dyspeptical, nervous irritation by an orderly 
mother will be rendered peevish, and home will 
seem like an undesirable place to them, while the 
mother complains that she spends her whole life in 
putting things in order and picking up after the rest 
Such a woman will desire to have the furniture in the 
house fixed as though it were fastened down, as 
chairs are sometimes fastened down on piazzas of 
summer hotels, so that they cannot be carried off and 
displaced. Where chairs are not fastened, boarders 
will sometimes carry them on the lawns and sit there 
the whole evening and tell stories, and at bedtime 
they go into the house leaving the chairs to be 
bedewed with the tears of night. 

A housekeeper is sometimes so fretful and disa- 
greeable that the husband and the sons are glad to 
spend an evening anywhere else rather than to be at 
home, greatly to the sadness of the mother, who finds 
a growing estrangement in the affection of her hus- 
band, and her sons becoming dissipated. Such 
women find it troublesome to keep servants. They 
scold and berate them because everything is not 
kept as nicely as they think it ought to be kept, and 
everything about the house seems to be frozen and 
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set, so that a spirited servant will soon seek a new 
situation where she can live in peace and not be 
scolded and scored all the time for the neglect of 
frivolous duties. — Nelson Lizer. 



Housekeeping Time Savers. 

Orderly, systematic work is the great time-saver in 
housekeeping, as is every other vocation in life. 

A written programme, of which the following is 
suggestive, of the order in which the regular daily 
work is to be done, kept where it will serve as a con- 
stant reminder, will aid greatly in the establishment 
of habits of method in one's work : 

1 . Make the fire ; fill the tea-kettle and reservoirs. 
Polish the stove, when needed. 

2. Dust the kitchen, which should have been left 
clean and in good order the night before. Wash the 
hands preparatory to getting breakfast, as it is always 
essential to have the hands and finger nails clean 
before handling foods and cooking utensils. 

3. Get breakfast. 

4. Make any preparations for dinner which* may 
require early attention. 

5. Wash dishes, including dish towels ; clean 
sinks, hoppers, and garbage receptacles, if any. 

6. Extras. Under this division may be arranged 
different duties for regular days; as, for example, 
one day each week may be devoted to extra cleaning 
of cupboards, reservoirs, ovens, etc. ; two other days 
to washing and cleaning the refrigerator, extra scour- 
ing of utensils and faucets, cleaning of lights, wood- 
work, walls, windows, and cellar, all of which require 
more or less of the housekeeper's attention, though 
not always demanding daily care. 

7. Put the kitchen to rights. This should be done 
after every meal before leaving the kitchen. At the 
close of the day's work everything should be left in 
perfect order. 

It is desirable to have the housework so planned 
that work which must be done regularly each week, 
as baking, washing, and ironing, shall have its own 
appointed day arranged as best suits the needs and 
convenience of the household. There is always a 
best way of performing even the simplest of house- 
hold details ; seek out this most advantageous method 
and save time by employing it.— Mrs. E. E. Kellogg 
in Good Health. 

Not a Great Snccess. 
Notwithstanding the thousands of certified cooks 
turned out of the cookery schools, if an advertise- 
ment is inserted in a newspaper offering employment 
to one of them, with a yearly salary of two hundred 
dollars — first-rate pay in England, — not more than 
ten will answer, of which one-half will be found 
totally inefficient. Almost all of the certificated 
female graduates from cookery schools expect to 
emerge at once as full-blown lecturers upon culinary 
science. They do not realize the presumption of at- 
tempting to teach others that of which they know 
little or nothing. *' Ida Cameron " is disposed to re- 
gard with disfavor English cookery schools as at 



present conducted. She asserts that a prerequisite 
to success in these establishments is that the pupil 
shall have a year's practical training in a kitchen as 
assistant in the general work of cookery. An intel- 
ligent girl, with such a beginning, will learn more 
in three months than the ordinary pupil in a culinary 
school in three years. The writer quoted ridicules 
the assumption of these so-called certificated cooks, 
that they will demean themselves by accepting em- 
ployment in domestic service, when their brothers 
suffer no loss of caste in becoming carpenters or any 
other mechanics. So great is the demand for compe- 
tent female cooks in England that passably skillful 
graduates of cookery schools are absolutely certain, 
through the practical exercise of their profession, to 
find themselves financially independent in a very 
few years, with no loss of " social position." What 
applies to England is equally applicable to the United 
States, where cookery schools are almost as numer- 
ous, with the added advantage that the pay of a 
good cook is three times or more larger here, with no 
increased cost for personal maintenance. 



From Everybody's Table, Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



HOW TO TBEAT FBT7IT. 

devemess in Serving Makes the Difference Between the 

Artistic and the Gommonplaee. 

The selection of fruit is as important as the serving 
of it. Knowledge in this, as in all things, is of pri- 
mary importance. Over-ripe fruits are as bad as under- 
ripe ones. How to distinguish between them comes 
only with experience and a desire to learn. Having 
secured those of good quality, it is in the second- 
ary art of serving that you can prove yourself mistress 
of your menage. It is an inviolate rule that all fresh 
fruits are better for being cold. Watermelons, canta- 
loupes and grapes are not fit to eat unless thoroughly 
chilled, and all other sorts are improved quite fifty 
per cent, by standing in the refrigerator a few hours 
before serving time. A watermelon should be kept 
on ice at least twelve hours before it is eaten, and it 
may be made to look its very best by placing it on a 
bed of grape, fig or mulberry leaves. To transform 
it into a distinguished dessert, halve the melon, re- 
move as many of the seeds as practicable, and pour 
a pint of champagne into the holes left vacant ; then 
fill them with small bits of ice chopped to fit. 

Pineapple should always be served in a glass dish 
either cut in thin, round slices, or into cubes sprinkled 
with sugar. One gill of white wine to a quart of the 
fruit will improve it immensely. 

Currants make an extremely pretty effect if dip- 
ped in bunches in the beaten white /^ An^gg; and 
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then in sugar. Let the coating get thoroughly dry 
before serving. 

Cordial of some kind is an excellent accessory to 
cut-up peaches, when cream for one reason or another 
is objectionable. Remember always that if allowed 
to stand after being pared they will grow dark. 

Any good, firm berry or fruit served with broken 
ice is most appetizing. To arrange this properly fill 
the center of a large glass dish with cracked ice ; 
then lay fresh leaves around it, making a handsome 
bed on which to place the bunches or clusters. 

A southern fashion of serving bananas may be new 
to many housewives. Slice a sufficient quantity of 
good, ripe ones; sugar them slightly, deluge them 
with whipped cream and sprinkle them with a grating 
of nutmeg to taste.— New York Journal. 

THE LTJSaOUS MBLOH. 

For Dessert. Entree or Selish. 

MELON FRITTERS. 

Soak slices of melon in sherry and sugar for half 
an hour or longer. Make a batter of one cupful 
of flour sifted into a bowl, a saltspoonf ul of sugar ; 
separate two eggs and add the yolks to the flour mix- 
ture, with one tablespoonful of melted butter and 
half a cupful of milk; beat the whites of the eggs 
light and add last, beating the mixture very hard be- 
tore stirring in the white. Drain the pieces of soaked 
melon, dip them in the batter, and fry them in smok- 
ing hot lard until they are golden brown. Dust the 
fritters with powdered sugar or serve the following 
sauce with them : Stir together half a cupful of 
powdered sugar, one heaping tablespoonful of butter, 
and one teaspoonful of flour. Gradually stir in half 
a cupful of boiling water, place over the fire, and cook 
until clear, stirring all the while ; add the strained 
juice of one lemon and serve. 

MELON CREAM. 

Peel the fruit and remove the seeds ; slice the fruit 
and put it into a preserving kettle. To one good- 
sized melon add half a pound of granulated sugar 
and cook until the fruit is soft. Add a quarter of an 
ounce of gelatine which has been soaking in a very 
little cold water, and rub the mixture through a sieve 
and flavor with a tablespoonful of wine. When the 
mixture is cool beat it with a whip until it is light, 
then beat in a generous quart of whipped cream and 
pile upon a glass dish and serve very cold. 

BAKED MELONS. 

Pick out cantaloupes or muskmelons that are not 
quite ripe, peel them, cut in halves, and take out 
the seeds. Fill the space with chopped apples and 
prunes, allowing one good sized apple to half a 
dozen prunes. Chop them together, and stir into 
them the juice of half a lemon, three tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, and a dash of cinnamon, mace, and 
ginger. Put the filled half lemons in a baking dish 
partly filled with water, place the dish in a moderate 
oven, and bake about forty minutes. Serve the 
baked melon cold.— New York Sun. 



Foreigrv Gorresporvdervce 

FASHIONS m LONDON AND PARTS. 
Hints for Fall Wear. 

London, August lo, 1896. 
Editor of Good Housekeeping. 

The changes which have taken place in the fash- 
ions lately have not been so marked as they gener- 
ally are at the commencement of a new season, but 
there are several indications of sensible innovations 
which will shortly be seen on the smartest gowns. 
Cloth and serge gowns which are suitable for travel- 
ing, the seaside and early autumn wear are much less 
full round the feet and are in every respect becoming 
flatter and more like the tailor-made skirts, which 
were worn before the wide fluted skirts became fash- 
ionable. In addition to this very sensible decrease 
in the width, all cloth and material skirts will be worn 
much shorter, and those which are now being made 
in Paris are some inches off the ground. Every one 
should follow a sensible fashion as soon as it makes 
its appearance, and these changes in the form of 
walking skirts are the most practical that have been 
for some time past. 

Coat and skirt costumes will be more worn than 
ever, for in Paris the most elegantly dressed women 
hardly wear anything else out of doors excepting for 
the races and f^tes, where dressy gowns are neces- 
sary. This shows their good taste and their good 
sense, for, after all, nothing is more really suitable 
for outdoor wear than a neat tailor-made costume, 
and this need not by any means be severe and unat- 
tractive, for all sorts of pretty facings are used on the 
revers and cuffs, and the daintiest of fronts in chiffon, 
lace and delicate colored silk can all be utilized for 
smartening up a plain costume, and making it really 
dressy enough for visiting and all the ordinary pur- 
poses of life for out of doors. 

The sleeves of coats and jackets in the autumn will 
be comparatively small, and every one who is order- 
ing cloth or serge gowns will do well to make a note 
of this, for the tight-fltting dress sleeve is quickly 
working its way into favor, and very few large ones 
are now seen at smart functions where the creations 
of the great dressmaking forms are seen in the great- 
est number and to the best advantage. 

Short capes will continue to be worn, but there is a 
distinct tendency to hold them in to the waist at the 
back, and also to fit them into the waist in front by 
means of tight fitting waistcoats underneath, and 
these are usually embroidered or braided to contrast 
with the plainness of the outer cape (Fig. i and 2). 
In silk or satin, especially, there are more fitting 
models, and as the season advances black velvet and 
velours will be made up in the same style, but circu- 
lar capes will still be worn, so any one who prefers 
this form of garment may adhere to it for at least one 
more season without any fear of being out of date. 
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Jackets for outdoor wear will, however, be more in 
the latest fashion than any sort of mantle with cape 
sleeves, and many of these will be beautifully em- 
broidered and braided in conventional designs. A 



riG I. Tig. a. 

lovely Paris coat in the Louis XI style is made of 
pale fawn-faced cloth embroidered round one edge 
and up the right side of the front, which crosses over 
to the left, with fine appliques of velvet of a slightly 

darker shade, edged 
with cord to match, in 
which threads of gold 
tinsel are woven.. The 
sleeves are quite mod- 
\ erate in size, and they 
I have embroidery to 
[ match near the shoul- 
; der. This elegant 
model is lined with 
I palepink brocade, and 
it can be worn either 
with a skirt to match 
or over other gowns 
as a separate gar- 
ment. (Fig. 3 ) 

A charming dress 

for traveling, or early 

autumn wear, is made 

of blue serge with 

FIG 3 sleeves and a full 

blouse bodice of silk in rich Paisley colorings. The 

skirt is quite plain, without flutes at the sides, and 

over the silk bodice is worn a smart little zouave of 

serge with large square revers of dead white silk, 

which are embroidered at the edges with fine tinsel 

cords in Oriental colorings, which reproduce the 

shades in the silk trimmings. (Fig. 4.) 

Broad waist bands of black satin ribbon will be 
worn on almost any kind of dress, but those who do 
not find wide [belts becoming may finish off their 
bodices with bands of ribbon about two and a half 
inches wide, and these should be finished off at the 
back with long narrow bows, some of which must 
stand up and others hang down on to the skirt. Some 
of these fashionable bows are so long that they almost 
reach the center of the back, and all appear to be held 



in by the waist belt. Bodices are either quite short, 
ending at the waist with a belt, or else they have 
very short basques, and many of these will be quite 
flat without flutes of any description, especially in 
faced cloths, which 
will be very much 
worn out of doors as 
soon as thin summer 
frocks are put on one 
side. For more 
dressy occasions, 
after muslin and 
grass lawns, which 
are only suitable for 
hot weather, blue and 
white foulards in 
bold and strikingly 
original designs are 
more popular in Paris 
than anything else, 
and these are 
trimmed with creamy 
guipure lace and fin- 
ished with the broad, 
black satin belts al- 
ready mentioned. 

Narrow black vel- 
vet trimmings will be 
much used, both in 
millinery and for 
dress trimmings, and Fig. 4. 

the newest hats have crowns which spread out at the 
top. Some of these are extremely small at the brim, 
as, of course, they are not in- 
tended to fit on the head, and 
they increase in size till they look 
almost like funnels. Another 
fashionable hat is in the boat 
shape With a curled up brim, 
and this is simply trimmed with 
black ribbon velvet, some lisse 
or lace rosettes, and large, 
drooping feathers, which are 
Fig. 5. now taking the place of straight 

aigrettes, and will be much used in the autumn on 
the smartest millinery. 

White gloves are not so popular as they were, and 
pale tints of lemon, biscuit and light fawn are super- 
seding them. 
London, K C. F. C. Chappell. 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

A shameless woman is the worst of men. — Edward 
Young. 

As soon as women are ours, we are no longer their*s. — 
Michael de Montaigne. 

There is a woman at the beginning of all great things. — 
Alphonse de Lamartine. 

The tears of a young widow lose their bitterness when 
wiped by the hands of love. — Anonymous. 
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CELERY. 

The common celery is a native of Great Britain. 
In its wild state it has a strong, disagreeable taste 
and smell, and is known as smallage. By cultivation 
it becomes more mild and sweet. It is usually eaten un- 
cooked as a salad herb, or introduced into soups as a 
flavoring. In its raw state, it is difficult of digestion. 

Celery from the inarket may be kept fresh for some 
time by wrapping the bunches in brown paper, sprink- 
ling them with watkr, then wrapping them in a damp 
cloth and putting in some cool, dark place. 

Celery SxLAo.—Break the stems apart, cut off all 
green portions, and after washing well put in cold water 
for an hour or so before serving. 

Stewed Celery.— Cut the tender inner parts of celery 
heads into pieces about a finger long. The outer and 
more fibrous stalks may be saved to season soups. Put 
in a stewpan, and add sufficient water to cover; then 
cover the pan closely, and set it where it will just simmer 
for an hotu*, or until the celery is perfectly tender. When 
cooked, add a pint of rich milk, part cream if you have it, 
salt to taste, and when boiling, stir in a tablespoonful of 
flour rubbed smooth in a little milk. Boil up once and serve. 

Stewed Celery, No. 2.— Cut the white part of fine 
heads of celery into small pieces, blanch in boiling water, 
turn into a colander, and drain. Heat a cup and a half of 
milk to boiling in a stewpan ; add the celery, and stew 
gently until tender. Remove the celery with a skimmer, 
and stir into the milk the beaten yolks of two eggs and 
one-half cupful of cream. Cook until thickened; pour 
over the celery and serve. 

Celery with Tomato Sauce.— Prepare the celery as 
in the preceding recipe, and cook until tender in a small 
quantity of boiling water. Drain in a colander, and for 
three cupfuls of stewed celery prepare a sauce with a pint 
of stewed tomato, heated to boiling and thickened with a 
tablespoonful of flour rubbed smooth in a little cold water. 
If desired, add a half cupful of thin cream. Turn over 
the celery, and serve hot. 

Celery and Potato Hash.— To three cupfuls of cold 
boiled or baked potato, chopped rather fine, add one cup- 
ful of cooked celery, minced. Put into a shallow saucepan 
with cream enough to moisten well, and salt to season. 
Heat to boiling, tossing and stirring so that the whole will 
be heated throughout, and serve hot. — Science in the 
Kitchen. 

COOKING MEATS. 

A general rule for cooking meats, no difference 
how you cook them, is that the cooking must begin 
with a temperature of at least 212°, or the tempera- 
ture of boiling water, if you wish to produce a tender 
product, appetizing and digestible. This temperature 
must be maintained for about five minutes, after 
which it should be lowered to about 180° or 200° 
Fahrenheit, and left to simmer until the meat is ten- 
der. It makes no difference how long it takes to pro- 



duce this result. That is the proper way to cook 
meats, and the rule should govern the boiling, broil- 
ing, or roasting processes. In roasting, broiling, or 
frying, we must bear in mind that if the heat is too 
great we will develop a most unpleasant flavor. If 
you raise the temperature above 370° the fat will be 
decomposed, and this is not at all desirable. 

Boiling meat is far preferable to frying it, either for 
the sick or the well. The rule must here be followed 
of plunging the meat into boiling water, allowing it 
to continue for about five minutes, and then move 
the vessel to the back of the stove where the contents 
will simmer at the temperature of about 185°. The 
plunging of the meat into the boiling water seals up 
the surface, coagulates the albumen on the outer sur- 
face, and thus preserves intact the middle portion of 
the meat— Dietetic Gazette. 



COOKING SALT PORK. 

Pork Baked with Apple.— Cut a pound of salt pork 
in thin slices and freshen in cold water brought to a boil. 
Take two tart apples, an onion, and half a dozen potatoes; 
pare them all and slice. Mix all together with the pork ia 
a baking tin, season with black pepper, add water to barely 
cover, and bake for two hours. 

Salt Pork with Peas.— Cut a pound of pork in slices, 
and these in large dice. Have reauly a pint of split peas 
soaked over night in cold water. A carrot cut in dice may 
also be added. Simmer all together for two hours. Rice 
may be used instead of peas. 

Peas I an ad a —Cut a quarter of a pound of fat bacon 
or salt pork into small dice; put it in the pot, with an 
onion or two leeks, sliced fine, and fry for ten minutes, 
stirring often; add a pint of split peas, soaked, and four 
quarts of water. Boil until reduced to a pulp or purie. 
Rub it through a coarse sieve; add a little grated cracker, 
and simmer for a few minutes. Then serve. A bunch of 
sweet herbs may be simmered with it. 

Pork with Pig's Liver. — Cut in dice a quarter of a 
pound of fat pork or bacon, with a pound of fresh pig's 
liver. Fry the pork lightly, then add the liver; season 
with salt and pepper, and fry for five minutes- Add a 
pint of boiling water and a pound of turnips, cut in small 
dice. Simmer for an hour. Most delicious with mush- 
rooms instead of the turnips— Country Gentleman. 



COMMON WHITE FLOUR. 

The gluten, which is the life-giving principle, is in 
the foolishly fashionable white flour entirely left out. 
There is no food so worthless for which there is so 
little compensation for eating as common white flour, 
and it is time that we considered the consequences it 
is silently entailing upon us, and upon our children 
and our children's children ; and if we will continue 
thus to sin against our own bodies, it is cruel to feed 
our children upon so imperfect a food, entailing im- 
perfect development, physical degeneration, and dis- 
ease upon them. Place the entire wheat bread upon 
the tables, and the children whose instincts of taste 
have not been vitiated by habit will soon convince 
one that it is a natural, wholesome, and healthful 
food, and to one's own taste all other breads will soon 
seem fiat, insipid, and unsatisfying.— Health Culture. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 

Presented in Eloquent Verse. 



THB RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 

Two men— one rich, the other poor ; 
The poor lay at the rich man's door, 
The rich amid his goodly store : 

So was it here. 
Of these two men the Scriptures say : 
** In purple robes the rich man lay ; 
His fare was sumptuous every day, 

And everywhere. 

** Attendants on the rich man wait. 
The courtiers of his pomp and state ; 
The laxar waiting at his gate 

All friendless lay. 
The poor man at the rich man's doors 
Sought but the fragments of his stores ; 
The dogs were kind, and licked his sores, 

From day to day." 

We are not told the rich man's name. 

But only of his earthly claim. 

His wealth, and his unworthy fame, 

AbxI sumptuous fare. 
The poor man's name is in all lands ; 
Writ in the Book of Life it stands ; 
Upon His forehead and His hands— 

'Tis graven there ! 

They lived, they died -we all must die ; 
The rich in gorgeous pomp did lie ; 
Beneath some gilded canopy 

He slept his sleep. 
The beggar on his bed, forlorn. 
His body wearied, wasted, worn. 
His soul by angel hands is borne 

For God to keep. 

Bright angels bear light souls away 
To realms of light and endless day ; 
The stony heart to heavy clay. 

Too great a load. 
Thus, he who craved the crumbs that fell 
Awoke in heaven's high festival ; 
The other oped his eyes in hell. 

Far, far from God. 

Between those worlds vast spaces are ; 
But, as the gates are left ajar, 
They see each other from afar. 

From thence to there. 
And there behold the poor man's bliss 1 
More joy in that world than in this ; 
The fulness of that joy was his, 

God's love to share. 

Safe harbor, and the voyage o'er ; 
Fair haven of the peaceful shore ; 
Soft *' bosom," never troubled more, 

All peace and rest ; 
Where pains of earth are past and gone ; 
Hunger and thirst no more are known ; 
The toil and weary travel done. 

Forever blest. 

The rich man saw, through yonder gate. 
The poor man's joy and blissful state ; 
And from his own dread, awful fate 
Cried, " Father, hear I " 



'Mid burning thirsts and wailing sighs, 
And from the death that never dies, 
The rich man's voice from Hades cries. 
In pain and fear. 

He that the very crumbs denied 
" Give but one cooling drop I " now cried. 
But no ; the gulf is deep and wide 

'Twixt us and you ; 
And none can help another thus. 
For none can pass from thence to us. 
'Tis vain to call for Lazarus 

To help thee now I 

Nor can he to thy brethren go, 
Nor to thy father's house below. 
The way of life and truth to show ; 

His work is o'er. 
Nor, when the guilty sinner dies, 
Can he from endless death arise : 
As the tree falleth, there it lies, 

For evermore 1 

No dead one from the narrow grave, 
Nor angel from above, could save ; 
Who Moses and the prophets have 

Must read with fear. 
Wouldst thou maintain a living creed 
To comfort thee when dying, dead ? 
In Moses and the prophets read: 

It is all there.^Maguire. 



JOHN THE B ARTIST. 

He must grow greater, I 'grow leit and 'lest; 
I, like the mist which o'er the mbimuin iliet, 
And in the rising glory vanishes ; 
He, like the sun in yon fair morning skies. 
Amen, Amen I I would not have it otherwise. 

//is name among the nations shall go forth, 

Above all names that earth has ever known ; 

A name for ages, name of matchless worth. 

Enduring when each other name is gone. 

And this poor name of mine to dark oblivion thrown. 

His story over earth shall yet be told, 

A story for the universe to hear ; 

A wondrous story, which shall ne'er grow old. 

But fresher yet shall grow, and yet more dear, 

When my brief tale is told of sin, and want, and fear. 

His love, the more than sunshine for all things 
And beings, or above or here below. 
Shall fly abroad on everlasting wings, 
Gladdening all space and litne with its swift flow, 
Till this cold love of mkie be Ipst in its bright glow. 

His voice, that fills the heaven of heavens with bliss, 

The more than music of each listening ear, 

Itself the melody of melodies, 

Swells out o*er space, entrancing sphere on sphere. 

Till this frail voice of mine is hushed with love andAsrar. 

His throne, before whose majesty so few 
On earth now bow, shall be of thrones the throne. 
Its splendor ever bright and ever new ; 
While on his head there rests the eternal erown. 
When from each brow of earth the glittering gold hfl»gOtie. 

— BooAr. 
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I Wi invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
tubfects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World,\ 
—Good Housekeeping. 

We haTC several contributions for our "Cosy Corner" de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not g^ven. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Good Housekeeping as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 

"BREAD WITH YEAST." 
Editor «f Good Housekeeping : 

In reply to the inquiry of " Mrs. A. M., Hood 
River, Oregon," I send enclosed my recipe for 
"Bread with Yeast." I have tried to write it as 
simply as possible, and I know the bread is always 
excellent :— 

Potato Yeast. 

Eight large potatoes, one cupful of salt, one cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of ginger and one pint of good 
yeast J arc the potatoes, dropping them in a pan of cold 
water. Hnve a teakettle of boiling water at hand, then 
grate the potatoes into a large bowl, adding a little of the 
boiling water and stirring after each two potatoes are 
grated, to prevent their turning dark. When all are 
grated, pour on sufficient boiling water (stirring constantly) 
to make the whole the consistency of boiled starch ; then 
add the salt, sugar, and ginger In the meantime a double 
handful of good hops should have been placed on the 
stove in a basin or pan (hops in a bag) and boiling water 
poured over them ; let stand on the stove until you are 
ready, then drain the liquid and add to the yeast. Put 
this mixture in a porcelain-lined pot and place on the back 
of the stove, where it will slowly cook, three hours, stir- 
ring frequently. Take from the stove and put to cool. 
When lukewarm add the yeast and set in a moderately 
warm place to rise. This yeast will keep three months in 
winter and six weeks in summer. It will be as light as a 
puff, and when the foam has somewhat subsided place in 
an earthen jug freshly rinsed in cold water, and keep on 
the cellar floor. Always, when you make, fill a quart can 
three-fourths full (lightly screwing on the top), to remain 
in a dark closet, undisturbed, as a starter for the next 
batch of yeast. As this is not to be opened until time to 
make again, it loses none of its strength. 
Braad. 

At night, take one pint of boiled milk and one pint of 
warm water ; stir together with one big tablespoonful of 
salt. Use flour enough to make a soft dough (takes less 
of the '* new process " flour than the ordinary flour) and 
one-half teacupful of the yeast above given. The next 
morning knead—remember, not stiff — until it crackles or 
blisters; knead quick and hard, using as little flour as 
possible on your board and hands, then put back in the 



bowl and let it stand, covered with a cloth, until again 
light. You will have to learn by the thorny path of ex- 
perience the difference in feeling between " not light " 
and "just light enough." When I desire to know if the 
bread sponge, or the loaves, is ** light enough" to be 
ready, I hold the palm of my hand over the dough (need- 
less to say, the hands must be perfect in cleanliness), place 
the back of a finger against the side of the bowl, then a 
quick pull of the dough toward the middle of the pan, let- 
ting the finger fly back to the starting place. If light, the 
dough will fly with you and both get there almost together, 
but if not yet light will go very slow, sometimes stopping 
half way. This quantity makes three good-sized loaves. 
I bake in a " Daggett " covered pan one hour, leaving the 
small hole in the baking pan open for fifteen minutes, 
then close and bake one hour. 

In the five years I have used this yeast I have 
never had a sour loaf, neither a heavy one, on my 
table. My bread once tasted, is never forgotten. 
Poor bread, in my- eyes, is criminal. There can be 
no excuse for failure, every part is made plain, and 
the one learning has only to learn the directions care- 
fully and success is theirs every time, but you must 
attend to it, watch and be ready when it is ready, not 
go off and trust to that tricky jade luck. Constant 
attention until out of the oven, and the result fills 
the room with that most delicious of all odors- 
fresh, sweet bread. Miss Torbet. 

Lambertville, N. J. 



PICKLED OYSTERS. 

Editor of Good Housekeeping. 

Cook the oysters in the liquor until they begin to 
shrivel at the edge. Then lay them on a flat dish to 
cool before dropping them in a bowl of salt water, 
which makes them regain their plump shape. Leave 
the oysters in the salt water for about half an hour. 
In the mean time add the vinegar and cloves to the 
liquor. I use about half a teacupful to a quart of 
the liquor. Add salt and pepper to taste, and it will 
be ready to pour over the oysters which must be well 
drained from the salt water. If too salty let them 
stand in ice water a few minutes. This recipe makes 
the most delicious pickled oysters. A. D. A. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 



PEACHES AND WHIPPED CREAM. 

Editor of Good Housekeeping : 

The delicious " Cream " peach is the best tor this 
use. Peel and halve the peaches, Have them thor- 
oughly chilled, and when serving add one generous 
spoonful of powdered sugar to each dish, and on top 
of the sugar place two teaspoonf uls of whipped cream. 

Pears may be served in the same way, but they 
should be perfectly ripe and mellow. Peel and halve 
the pears, remove the cores, and cut in narrow slices 
the long way of the fruit— about eight slices to each 
pear. Add the sugar only when serving them, as, 
when allowed to stand on the fruit, the sugar 
"cooks "it. G. H. 

Glenville, W. Va. ^^ J 
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C^tUrikutioHs f9r this department are always in order ^ the 
only prevision being that everything submitted shall be fresh ^ 
enierteunifit and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 

PmizB Puzzle. 

41 1.-A DICKENS MASQUERADE. 

There have been so many calls for " more " lessons of 
an anagrammatical nature from the various admirers of 
the " Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted " department, 
that the choice of a prize puzzle for the current issue of 
Good Housekeeping has again fallen upon an anagram. 
Here is one, containing the names of one hundred char- 
acters found in the works of Charles Dickens, more or 
less well known to the literary world. 



1. Sad error at cinch. 

2. Her year of age fled. 

3. Poor newt, lad. 

4. I am L. Finn, the rich Jew. 

5. Mirth shook Jen. 

6. She saw Clara milder. 

7. Baby swore. 

8. Pa, ma is grey. 

9. O, lank bicycle shin I 

10. Rob, he is spry catch. 

11. Her pa looks mild, 
la. Oppose a nag in drag. 

13. L. Dandy, lover. 

14. Smart fun. 

15. G. was Giles. 

16. Get lamp. See ? 

17. Whim cross me. 

x8. O hello 1 Any cap ? 
19. Go mule ; deny laws. 
ao. Get by spire, 
ai. A dear famed gem. 
zz. Ye debtors to two. 
a3. Wags find E. like C. 
a4. Brave gir], Edna. 
9,^. Henry L. bet on a crow. 
a6. Bow of music fiend. 
xj. The jester of Mars. 
a8. I talk when in lane. 

39. Pony cut per driver. 
3a Told as rare. 

31. Sir, sell a man a label. 
3a. Jacob got Mary's joke. 

33. Liquid plane. 

34. I gild them to-morrow. 

35. Jane heft wig. 

36. My sick finch prefers S. 

37. Mere slang R. 

38. Adept can let tunic. 
39 Hulk is bent. 

40. Grip germs, lad. 



41. Can deny story. 
4a. My old fence rope. 

43. All were mules. 

44. Frail, be well t 

45. Snow-gang men 

46. Jasper Winks, London. 

47. Puns are pins. 

48. Is gaunt as a rag. 

49. O Lady M., be up I 

50. Amy, trot cat. 

51 . I rolled cricket seeds. 
5a. Most dry malted. 

53. Lady J. Bly Dyce. 

54. Her bony jug. 

55. Try a rim, do. 

56. Even one song a trick. 

57. Big grab rule. 

58. N. is moody also. 

59. Ma, Mr. Dale fell. 
6a Blank, I cry help t 
61. Not traced to me. 
6a. Yes, J. S. is up. 

63. Cat ran tree limb. 

64. His crew bled. ^ 

65. I chaff no girl, N. 
66 Fred's work-sacque. 

67. Ann curl the arm. 

68. £., pass me link cuff. 

69. Pray talk me. 

70. Nice odd Yale. 

71. Buy grand bear. 

7a. Don't lose rapid hare. 

73. Real odd beans, they. 

74. Up, eh I I hear. 

75. Pa, why is smock less ? 

76. Devil risk clew. 

77. Mary M. met all debtors. 

78. Sobs snap arms. 

79. E. begun weary run. 

80. Capt. G. E., try goal. 



81. On mill-logs, so. 
8a. Sissy B.'s all arms. 

83. Pa help noble stock. 

84. Mr. Smith rules levee. 

85. Wit like Martin N. 

86. Busy I,— one hard job. 

87. I knew I saw R. climb. 

88. Dan Drew, most rude. 

89. Cripple, do add five. 

90. Ike C. saw milk cup. 



91. It pins part to me. 
9a. Liza thrums wet zinc. 

93. Sam, just a hero he. 

94. Why, one lang. 

95. Where sly crop. 

96. Pa, turn my cat 

97. And now add Henry J. 

98. Sour dust gags Susan. 

99. Ring lurk month. 
100. Girl Jane fled. 



Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize^ a handsomely bound volume of the London 
Magazine of Art ; Second Prite^ five bound Volumes of Good 
Housekeeping ; Third Prite^ two bound Volumes of Good 
Housekeeping; Fourth Prite^ one year's subscription to 
Good Housekeeping. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the 
above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prite Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page ix 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes^ or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient^ as 
the answer St passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, October a4, at 6 p. ro. Answers 
mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The post- 
marks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to compli- 
ance with this rule. 



Prize Puzzlb— Answers. 
410.-GUB8TS AT FIFTY WELL-KNOWN INNS. 

Although a large number of solutions to " Guests at Fifty 
Well- Known Inns '* have been received, none of them are found 
to be correct ; consequently no awards can be made. It must 
be admitted that this puzzle was not as easy of solution as 
some, but it was a good one to study over. The correct an- 
swers are as follows : 

I. Is never invited and always wxntXcomt.— Intruder, 
a. Asks many searching and personal questions-^y/r^uij/V^^r. 

3. Examines with great care into the condition of things in 

the houat,— Inspector. 

4. Reverses the order of things. — Inversion. 

5. Always rebels against the rulcu.— Insurgent. 

6. Is never satisfied, a veritable Oliver Twist— Insatie/y 

7. Takes account of all that is in the houst.— Inventory. 

8. Is rude and overbearing —Insolence. 

9. Never expresses thanks for favors xtc/tiytd.— Ingratitude. 
10. Questions all he meets.— Interrogation. 

IX. Takes life as easily as possible.— Indolence. 
I a. Never 3rields to the wishes or opinions of others. — Infiexi- 
bility. 

13. Gives aid to the sick and suffering poor. — Infirmary. 

14. Is very reluctant to go.— Inertia. 

15. Always goes beyond prescribed bounds. — Inundation. 

16. Is sly and underhanded.— /«/ri]f«/. 

17. Is always pufifed yxp.- Inflation. 

18. Is always within.— /w/^r/^r. 

19. Never pays his bill in full.— Insolvency. 
ao. Is pure and harmless.— Innocence. 

ai. Is unhappy and miserable.— /«/>/fVi/>. 
aa. Is in disgrace with all men.— Infamy. 

Introduces a new order of things.— Innovation. 

Is wrathful at the wrong-doing of others.— Indignation. 

Makes his way in by sharp practice. — Incision. 

Pleads in another's behzlt.— Intercession. 



»3' 

a6 

a;. Comes in a body and on foot.- Infantry. 
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28. Is dangerous and often djt^^y. ^Infection. 

29. Terrorizes those in his 'pa^tr,— Intimidation. 

30. Makes plain to the understanding of oi\itn.^InUrpretatton. 

31. Is always in disguise.— /«f^^/f//^. 

3a. Infringes on rights and properties of others.— /w^jx/Vw. 

33. Relies wholly upon stM,— Independence, 

34. Is changeful of purpose and fickle in friendship.— /if<-<vf- 

stancy. 

35. Is a hypocrite—Insincerity. 

36. Never gives others their 6ut,^Injustice. 

37. Encourages and stimulates to zctioiu—Incentive. 

38. Manifest little interest in question of moment.— Indifference, 

39. Is a familiar and congenial friend. — Intimate, 

40. Is unfaithful to his \xm%X&,— Infidelity. 

41. Is always first in everything.— /w^/w/. 

42. Dwells apart from all oX^mx^*— Insulation, 

43. Indulges in txosmts,— Intemperance. 

44. Breaks in upon others* doings and szyiiifs^,— Interruptiom. 

45. The earliest and the youngest grest— /«/iM»o'* 

46. Makes "merry as a marriage bell."— /w/ar/. 

47. Tries to settle disputes or quarrels.— /«/^rz/^#f/iVw. 

48. A royal guest from a sunny cWmt,— Infanta, 

49. A deadly enemy to the young and helpless.— Infanticide. 

50. Often destroys the Inn and sometimes the guests.— /«- 

cendiary. 



▲ppleton's Town and Country Lilmyry. 

The King's Revengk. By Claude Bray, author of "To 

Save Himself," etc. No. 199. Paper, 281 pages; 50 cents. 

New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This author has a very pleasing^ way of telling his 
story, using the first person quite effectively. The 
scene is laid in the border lands ot England and 
Scotland, during the early part of the fourteenth 
century, and the turbulent scenes then very common 
give scope for plenty of adventure, stirring incident 
and dramatic situations. The novel will be found 
thoroughly entertaining. Its hero is a boy, whose 
adventures begin at about his twelfth year, taking 
him into all manner of startling situations, and 
among people of all classes ; but the old-time quality 
of ending well is preserved, and thus the youthful 
adventurer escapes serious harm to reach a happy 
consummation 
An Outcast of the Islands. By Joseph Conrad, author 

of " Ahnayer's Folly." No. 198. Paper, 335 pages. 

This is a novel of the " intense " type— decidedly 
too ** intense " for pleasant reading. Everything is 
at the highest possible key from beginning to end. 
The author should let down his tension a trifle, 
through the ordinary events, and have " leeway '* for 
the more dramatic scenes. In construction, the 
story is a curious mixture of heaviness and chop- 
piness, to coin a word for the occasion. For instance, 
the first two paragraphs cover five closely printed 
pages, and others of similar length are frequent; 
while the dialogue, almost invariably, as well as 



some of the descriptive matter, is choppy and broken, 
sensationally suggestive, tense and stilted in style. 
Otherwise the narrative— which is laid in the Pacific 
Islands — is fairly interesting, with some elements of 
decided strength. 

Familimr Tt«M and Tli«ir Lmtm. 
Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. Described and Illus- 
trated, by F. Schuyler Mathews, author of "Familiar 
Flowers of Field and Garden," etc. With over 200 drawings 
by the author, and an introduction by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of 
Cornell University. Cloth, lamo, 320 pages; $1.75. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The student of botany will scarcely have use for 
this book. H« will not find it sufficiently formal and 
scientific in its make-up. But for the great mass of 
people, who like to know the names and something 
of the habits of the various trees with which they 
come in contact, this will be found an admirable 
assistant. Both leaves and fruit are shown in most 
of the illustrations, and as the scientific names are 
given in connection with the popular designations, 
quite a good deal of botanical knowledge can thus 
be gathered, either as- an introduction to more formal 
study, or by way of reviving and renewing the les- 
sons of school days. The author employs a plan for 
leaf identification which brings all leaves into five 
general classes, which will be found a time-saving 
system ; there is also a full index, and the wwk is 
well arranged lor ready reference. 



A Jonmey in Other Worlds. 
A Journey in Other Worlds. A Romance of the Future. 
By John Jacon Astor. Illustrated. Sixth edition. Paper, 
476 pages ; 50 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Astor's book has attained the measure of 
success indicated by a sixth edition. Its scene is laid 
at the close of the twentieth century, in the year 2000, 
when new energies have been developed, among 
them that of apergy, which enables a party of adven- 
turers, hermetically sealed in a peculiar air-ship, to 
travel through space at the rate of a million miles an 
hour. They have no difficulty in landing upon the 
planet Jupiter, in a favorable location. The author's 
imagination, with his scientific education as an assist- 
ant, does the rest; but it should be recorded that 
the party return to old Earth in safety, after having 
explored known and unknown realms to their content, 
landing very conveniently in the park from which 
they set forth, and becoming ordinary — or extraordi- 
nary—mortals again without perceptible shock or jar. 

Hie Lil>rary of UMfol Stories. 
The Story of Electricity. By John Monro, author of 

"Electricity and Its Uses," etc With xoo Illustrationt. 

Flexible cloth, i6mo, 187 pages; 40 cents. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

This is an English work, adapted to American 
readers by appropriate changes, and while necessarily 
brief and suggestive, rather than exhaustive, yet 
presents very many things regarding its wonderful 
subject matter which the average reader will under- 
stand much better after a perusal of the little volume. 
It may be commended for the general public. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 



Springfield, Mass., September, 1896. 

Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 
Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
ezchanses are invited to extract from our columns — due credit being 
given— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Good Housekeeping will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents wiU be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of th is 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 

whom belonging. 

— I 

Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Good Housekeeping are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the ioumal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 

THE TIME FOR PICKLING. 

" Recipes for Various Condiments," is the title 
under which Annabel Lee treats a topic which 
annudly has for many weeks a place of primary im- 
portance in the mind of every housekeeper having 
facilities for " putting up things." This writer gives 
explicit directions for preparing many kinds of 
pickles, canned goods, and the like ; following which 
is a menu for a full week, with recipes for the special 
dishes named. Altogether a rich and valuable paper. 



A pleasant sketch with a moral is that by Mary E. 
Cardwill, entitled " A Select Company." It relates 
to a party given by a woman who was supposed not 
to "know the difference in people." 



Harriet F. Crocker writes of "The Poetry in 
Housework," which would seem an unpromising 
theme; but— come to think of it, when she tells 
about "that dearest, best, and happiest of all the 
places on the earth "—there may be something to say I 



"Mother's Vacation" has treatment by "Mar- 
guery." 

Pamela McArthur Cole says something about 
"Family Mending" — a home department, as many 
will realize, demanding the exercise of patience, per- 
severance and skill. 



Then comes a practical paper on "Pastime for 
Children." 

" The sun shone delightfully on the wedding day 
of Miriam Brooks," writes E. H. Houghton, in the 
simple story of "The Wonderful Instrument"; but 
there was something wanting in the home life to 
which Miriam went, as the author delicately points 
out. 

" How to Sweep a Room," as it should be swept 
and kept, gives the suggestion for a pleasingly- 
written practical paper. 

Mrs. Arthur Stanley discusses " The Mushroom," 
which she considers a nutritious dainty of rapidly- 
growing popularity, and gives a variety of recipes by 
which it may be prepared in many novel ways. 
Among other things, numerous ways of detecting the 
poisonous varieties are given. 



There is more than suggestion in "Next Door 
Neighbors." 

" German Food," how it is cooked and how it is 
eaten, has interesting treatment, and there are 
numerous brief articles on a diversity of household 
subjects. 

The departments, known and famed wherever 
Good Housekeeping is known, are replete with 
their usual wealth and variety ; while the lovers of 
puzzles and wit-sharpening devices will find special 
interest in the Dickens Anagram, which is pre- 
sented this month. 



Good Housekeeping is always famed for the 
quality of its original verse, and the fame will be 
well sustained in the current issue. The frontispiece, 
by Burrill Winslow, is entitled, " To the Sweet Brier 
Rose." Then follow, filling all the comers of the 
capacious pages : " September," by Sarah E. How- 
ard ; " A Pen Portrait," by Margaret Prescott ; " In 
September," by Lena S. Thompson; "Columbine 
for the National Flower," a two-page illustrated 
poem, by Josephine Canning; "The Land of 
Dreams," by A. S. Brendle ; " The Silence of Death," 
by Clark W. Bryan ; " Soliloquy," by " An Old 
Bachelor"; "Fame's Ladder," by A. Gay; "Sun- 
shine and Shade," by H. W. Dawson ; " A Para- 
phrase," by Addison Brainard ; " The Land of the 
Westering Sun," by Moses Gage Shirley ; and in 
"Mothers and Children," "A Home Without a 
Cooky Jar," by " Bob." 
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J^ublisKers Desk. 



SEPTEMBER.. 1896. 



Good-Housekeeping 

CONDUOTXD IN THB IlTTKBBBl^ OF THB HIOHBB UWM 
OF THB HOXrSBHOLD. 



Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 4 1 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass-, where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hub- 
bard, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and ordws for this department should be addressed. 



BnUr^d mi S^ingJUld, Mass.^ as stcond-elass wtail maittr. 



GOOD HOUSEKEBPINQ Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal fiUe^^^th carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent a^ practical ^Titers of Domestic Literature, w th a 
choicely se leo^^ji^iglfectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subsortptlcn Prlce«|a.ooa year; so cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Claek W^ Beyan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 

both the old and new address must be giren. 
Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
wasreceiYed. 
Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Good Houskkbkping 
•topped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 
Good Housekeeping is the only magazine pubUshed ex- 
clusively '* In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World/' and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as '* The best household magazine published." 



ADVERTISING RATES. 



One Page per time, |8o 00 

One-half Page per time, 4S00 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 



ad or 3d liso.oo 
cover or 
facing 67.50 
readingtor 
illustration, 37. so 



Fourth liso.oo 
Cover 80.00 
Page, 4S00 



SIZX OP PAGX, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1*4 IN. WIDX. 

All Bpsee iMi than 1-4 page, 60 ctB. per Agate Une per Ubm. 



Discounts 

on 

Above, 



I. ( la 



Months' Contract, 



10 per cent. 
15 " - 
so '* - 



Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter) , |t oo per line each time. Advertising forms dose promptly 
on the loth of the month preceding date of issue. 

BT^Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 88 Times 
Bulldlnff, New York City. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 



OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paper World is a " Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper," making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, Is 00 a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 

Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the isth 
of eath month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
13^ Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 



The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in e^ich issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year ; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Librairy. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertbing Agency. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO, Publishers, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Springfield, Mam. 



• "AS OTHERS SEE US." 

" IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT'S so." 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good Housekeeping. 
—New York Sun. 

MiEW ENGLAND OPINION. 

The publishers of Good Housekeeping are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.— Springfield Republican. 

A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Good Housrkxbfing is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

among THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THB LAND. 

Good Housekeeping opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago inter-Ocean, v 

THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table— for myself, for my wife, for my children.^ 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Good Housekeeping is one of those periodicals that Steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an eiviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo CommerdaL 

ALWAYS lives UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Good Housekeeping for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Good Housekeeping does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Good Housekeeping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come —Brooklyn Standard Union- 
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OrigiBAl in Good Housbkbbping. 

OGTOBEB. 

Hamlet-like on every side, 

Stacks immense are clustered ; 
Stubble stretching far and wide, 
Whence the beauty, wealth and pride, 

Ruthlessly was mustered. 

From the wintry peaks of snow. 

Falls the frost-breath, freezing; 
Early summer's treasures go. 
With their beauty and their glow, 

And their power of pleasing. 

— Sarah JS. Howard, 



yim^m 




Original in Good Housekeeping. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 

VIII. 
Loft-Oren. 
I HE real secret of economy in 
housekeeping consists in pur- 
chasing food materials wisely 
and in using up fragments 
closely, so that little shall be 
wasted. Many housekeepers 
complain of not knowing what 
to do with the left-overs, and in 
many kitchens much is thrown 
away which might be saved and 
made into tempting and nour- 
ishing dishes. A careless cook 
will prefer to waste odds and ends of food, rather 
than to spend time in preparing them, unless the 
mistress watches to see that everything which is good 
b reserved for future use. 

It cannot be denied that time and thought are re- 
quired to make a dainty breakfast or supper out of 
" scraps," but the difference in the weekly bills amply 
repays one for the care taken. 

Not long ago a young housekeeper was heard to 
remark that she did not know what became of the 
remnants of beefsteak and the extra chops which 
were sent into the kitchen from the table. When 
asked if soup and hash were not made from them, she 
replied, " Oh, no, Mary likes to have a fresh soup bone 
for stock and corned beef for hash." Yet the steak 
and chops cost twice as much and were wasted en- 
tirely. 
A servant in my employ was inclined to rebel 



against using up fragments of food and also against 
making a fire partly of cinders. After she was mar- 
ried and settled in a home of her own, she found 
speedily that the dollars slipped away in household 
expenses, and she thanked her former mistress cor- 
dially for the training which she had received. 

In preparing made-over dishes some fresh ingre- 
dients must be added, but the whole cost of the food 
will generally be less than if all fresh materials had 
been used, and the dishes thus prepared are often 
more appetizing than they were originally. The 
tough part of a porterhouse steak need not be broiled 
with the rest, but it can be chopped fine, seasoned 
with salt, pepper and onion, and fried in cakes for 
breakfast ; or it can be boiled with the steak bone 
and so make a pint or more of soup stock, and the 
meat chopped, seasoned well and made into hash 
with potato. 

Left-over lamb, mutton or veal chops make excel- 
lent soup stock and should always be utilized. 

A good-sized roast of beef will give one hot and 
one cold dinner, cold meat for supper, a beef saut^ 
with potato for breakfast, and then leave plenty of 
soup material. The beef fat should be tried out and 
saved for frying purposes, and if anything is thrown 
away it will be only the bones and the meat after the 
soup is boiled, and even this meat makes a fair hash. 

Another way of using cold roast beef, or tough beef 
steak, is to cut it into small pieces, removing the fat, 
then to boil it in water to cover. Add one onion, one 
carrot and several potatoes cut in slices, one table- 
spoonful of washed rice, a little pepper, salt and two 
cloves. When the vegetables are tender serve on 
slices of toast, and a most savory beef stew is thus 
prepared. Chopped beef can be used with eggs to 
make a meat soufH^, and scalloped with crumbs. 

Cold roast lamb, mutton and veal can be used in 
many ways. Among tfiem are a meat pie with pastry 
crust, croquettes, chopped fine and served on toast, 
a meat souffle, a saut^ with bacon for flavoring, mixed 
with celery and mayonnaise dressing as salad, cut 
into thin slices and heated in tomato sauce and scal- 
loped. The bones of a roast make soup stock. 

Cold chicken or turkey can be served in cream 
sauce, in pat^ cases, hashed on toast, sauted with po- 
tato and gravy, as a salad, in a soufH^, in timbales, 
scalloped, in croquettes, in fritters, and a rich soup 
is made from the bones. 

Fragments of cooked ham are good chopped fine. 
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seasoned with onion and dry mustard and used for 
sandwiches or to season an omelette or scrambled 
eggs. 

A breakfast dish is made from cold ham cut in 
small pieces, mixed with cold boiled potato diced, 
placed in a buttered baking dish, covered with cream 
sauce and crumbs and baked until brown. 

There are many ways of cooking cold potatoes, the 
best of which are frying, broiling, lyonnaise, hashing, 
scalloping, serving with cream sauce, and salad. 
Other cold vegetables, such as beets, string beans 
and carrots can be used to season soups or stews, or 
served on a bed of lettuce leaves as a vegetable salad 
with French or mayonnaise dressing. 

Cold baked beans, peas and com make excellent 
soups. 

A cupful of cold rice makes the foundation of a 
pudding, or it can be used for croquettes, griddle 
cakes or muffins. 

Cold fish is less easily used than meat, as much 
cooking makes fish too oily. It can be hashed with 
potato, scalloped with sauce and crumbs, and pickled. 

Cold oysters give flavor to poultry stuffing. 

Stale bread and cake crumbs are used in fig, suet, 
brown betty and Christmas puddings. Bread dried 
and pounded or rolled into fine crumbs is necessary 
for rolling croquettes and for scalloping, and should 
be kept ready for use. 

If oatmeal or wheatlet is left from breakfast, it 
should be packed into a large cup or small bowl. 
The next morning cut it in thin slices, fry brown on 
both sides and serve with maple sirup. 

These are some of the ways of using up the left- 
overs. Every housekeeper will supplement them with 
favorite recipes of her own. Nothing need be wasted 
if daily attention is given to kitchen affairs. A few 
moments each morning will suffice for inspection of 
refrigerator and pantry, planning the meals and giv- 
ing orders for the day. The housekeeper will find 
that her time is worthily spent in looking after the 
small details of the household. 

Menus for a Wekk. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Fried Oysters. Horse-radish. Baked Potatoes. 

Cream Toast. Coffee. Grapes. 

Dinner, 

Fricassee of Chicken. Potato Croquettes. Boiled Onions. 

Sliced Tomatoes. Cranberry Sauce. Bread. 

Snow Pudding. Lady Fingers. Coffee. 

MONDAY. 

BreaJtfast. 

Corned Beef Hath. Boiled Eggs. Graham Gemi. 

Coffee. Pears. 

Dinner, 

Chicken Soup. Beefsteak. Baked Sweet Potatott. 

Celery. Bread. Baked Apples with Cream. 

Saltines. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Tomato Salad. Rolls. California Cookies. 

Almond Cake. Sliced Peaches. Tea. 



TUESDAY. 

Breakfast, 

Hashed Chicken on Toast. Fried Sweet PoUtoes. 

Coffee. Melon. 

Dinner. 

Pot Roast Beef. Mashed PoUtoes. Squash. 

Beets. Bread. Cider Jelly. Cookies. Coffee. 

Supper, 

Smoked Halibut. Bread. Cookies. Almond Cake. 

Preserved Plums. Tea. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Wheatlet Lamb Chops. PoUto Cakes. 

Toast Coffee. Apples. 

Dinner. 

Potato Soup. Cold Roast Beef. Baked Sweet PoUtoes. 

Macaroni with Cheese. Bread. Apple Fritters. 

Coffee. 

Supper. 

Clam Broth. Crackers. Rolls. Dark Chocolate Cake. 

Preserved Plums. Tea. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast, 

Beef Saut^. Fried Sweet PoUtoes. Com Bicad. 

Coffee. Grapes. 

Dinner. 

Veal Stew with Dumplings. Boiled PoUtoes. 

Sliced Tomatoes. Bread. Peach Meringue. 

Coffee. 

Supper. 

Veal Pat^s. Bread. Chocolate Cake. 

Preserved Cherries. Tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Sausages. Lyonnaise PoUtoes. Pickles. 

Com Bread. Coffee. Melon. 

Dinner. 

Barley Soup. Fish Turbans. Tomato Sauce. 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes. Spinach. Queen of Puddings. 

Coffee. 

Supper. 

Dried Beet Bread. Chocolate Cake. Gingerbread. 

Preserved Cherries. Tea. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Fried Sweet PoUtoes. Bread 
Griddle Cakes. 
Dinner. 
Chops. Baked PoUtoes. Com Fritters. 

Baked Tomatoes. Bread. Apple Turnovers. 
Cheese. Coffee. 

Supper. 
Salmon Timbales. Buns. Cream Cake. 

Preserved Quince. Tea. 

Fried Oysters. 
Wash and dry large oysters. Dip them In egg, then in 



Hamburg Steak. 
Coffee. 
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silted crumbs. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Fry to a 

golden brown in deep fat. Serve with a garnish of lettuce 

leaves. 

Fricassee of Chicken. 

Joint a chicken and boil it until tender, reducing the 
water to nearly a pint. Remove all large bones; season 
with salt and pepper, dredge with flour and brown in hot 
butter. Put the chicken on toast on a hot platter. Strain 
the liquor and remove the fat. Add to the liquor one cup- 
ful of cream or milk and heat it Blend one large table- 
spoonful of butter with two tablespoonf uls of flour. Add 
the cream and broth slowly, season with salt, pepper, 
celery salt and one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Beat one 
«gS» ^dd the sauce slowly, stir well and pour over the 
chicken and toast— Mrs. Lincoln. 
Potato Croquettes. 

One pint of hot maihed potatoes, one tablespoonful of 
butter, half a saltspoonful of white pepper, a speck of 
cayenne, half a teaspoonful of salt, same of celery salt, a 
few drops of onion juice, and the yolk of one egg. Mix 
all together except the egg, and beat until very light 
When slightly cool add the yolk of egg and mix welL 
Rub through a sieve and add one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Shape into rolls. Roll each croquette in sifted 
crumbs, then in beaten egg, then again in crumbs. Fry 
in smoking hot fat one minute. Drain on brown paper 
and stick a clove in each croquette.— Mrs. Lincoln. 

Snow PuddlnfiT. 

Soak one-fourth box of gelatine in one-fourth cupful of 
-cold water until soft, then dissolve it in one cupful of boil- 
ing water. Add one cupful of sugar and one-fourth cupful 
of lemon juice. When the sugar is dissolved strain into 
a large bowl and set it in ice water to cool. Stir often and 
beat the whites of three eggs stiff. When the gelatine be- 
gins to thicken add the beaten whites, and beat all to- 
gether until nearly stiff enough to drop, then pour into a 
mold. Beat the yolks of three eggs with three tablespoon- 
fttls of sugar, add a pinch of salt and one pint of hot milk. 
Cook in a double boiler till smooth and thick, stirring con- 
stantly. When the custard is cool flavor with vanilla. 
Turn the snow out into a glass dish and pour the custard 
around it, or serve it from a pitcher. — Mrs. Lincoln. 
Corned Beef Hash. 

Use twice as much potato as meat Chop the meat very 
fine and the potato coarse. Season with salt and pepper. 
Put the hash into a spider, add one tablespoonful of butter 
and two or three tablespoonfuls of rich milk. Cook slowly 
for half an hour, stirring often, let a brown crust form, 
fold like an omelet, and serve very hot 
California Cookies. 

One cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of milk, one 
tgg, one-half cupful of butter, one-half cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of chopped raisins, one-half teaspoonful each 
of ground cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg, one teaspoonful 
of soda. Mix in flour like soft gingerbread and drop in 
spoonfuls on buttered tins. Bake quickly. 

Almond Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one-third cupful of milk, one 
and one-half cupful of flour, one-half cupful of butter, 
one scant teaspoonful of baking powder, the beaten 
whites of three eggs. Beat butter and sugar together, 
add a little flour, then the milk, the rest of the flour, 
and lastly the beaten whites, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of almond extract Bake in a loaf in a slow oven for 
forty minutes. Frost with a boiled frosting into which 



one-half cupful of blanched chopped almonds has been 

stirred. 

Cider Jelly. 

Soak one-half a box of gelatine in one cupful of cold 
water for one hour. Add one cupful of boiling water, two 
cupfuls of cider, one cupful and a half of sugar, the juice 
and peel of one lemon, and a few pieces of stick cinnamon. 
Let it stand over the fire in a gnmite ware saucepan until 
the sugar is dissolved, straia throiigh a cloth into a porce- 
lain mold and set away to harden. Wine may be used in- 
stead of cider. 
Apple Fritters. 

Make a batter with one cupful of sweet milk, one tear 
spoonful of sugar, two eggs, whites and yolks beaten 
separately, two cupfuls of flour sifted with one teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Chop or cut fine four tart apples, mix 
with the batter and fry in spoonfuls in hot fat. Serve with 
maple sirup or a sugar sirup, made by boiling one cupful 
of siigar with one-half cupful of hot water. 

Dark Chocolate Cake. 

One cupful of siigar creamed with butter the size of ao 
egg. Add one beaten egg, one cupful of milk, two scant 
cupfuls of flour sifted with two teaspkx)nfuls of baking 
powder, and one cupful of grated chocolate. Bake in two 
round tins or in a biscuit tin. Put boiled frosting between 
layers and over the top of the cake. 
Peach MerlnflTue. 

Pare and cut up five or six peaches. Strew over them 
one cupful of pulverized siigar. Place them in a porcelain 
baking dish. Scald one cupful of milk, add one dessert- 
spoonful of cornstarch wet in a little cold milk, the yolks 
of three eggs beaten with three tablespoonfuls of siigar. 
Cook the custard till thick, then pour it over the fruit 
Beat the whites of three eggs very stiff, add one table- 
spoonful of pulverized sugar, spread over the custard and 
brown in a quick oven. Serve very cold. Oranges sliced, 
or canned peaches may be used instead of fresh peaches. 
Veal Pates. 

Cut into cubes, pieces of the veal left from the veal 
stew, to fill a cup. Make a cupful of cream sauce, season 
with a little onion, celery salt and mace; heat the veal 
in this sauce and fill pat^ shells, which can be purchased 
from a bakery for thirty-six cents a dozen. 

Fish Turbans. 

Take thin strips of haddock or halibut, roll, skewer with 
wooden toothpicks, season with salt, pepper and melted 
butter and lay a slice of onion on each turban. Remove 
the onion before baking, place the fish in a shallow pan 
and bake for fifteen to twenty minutes. Serve with — 

Tomato Sauce. 

One tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half saltspoonful of white 
pepper, one cupful of strained tomato. Make like cream 
sauce and pour over the tiirbans.— Cooking School. 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 

Select potatoes of uniform size, pare and cut into long 
oval shape. Cook in boiling salted water until nearly 
tender. Mix one-fourth cupful of sugar with one-fourth 
cupful of butter, and melt in one- half cupful of hot water. 
Arrange the potatoes in a granite ware pan. Moisten 
with the sugar mixture. Set them into the oven and baste 
often with this sirup. Cook until they are covered with a 
rich brown glaze, but do not let them burn. — Mrs. Lincoln. 
Queen of Puddlners 

One pint of fine bread crumbs, one quart of milk, one 
cupful of sugar, the yolks of four eggs beaten, the grated 
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rind of one lemon. Bake in a porcelain dish and set away 
to cool. Whip the whites of four eggs stiff, add one cup- 
ful of pulverized sugar in which the juice of the lemon has 
been stirred. Spread a layer of jam or jelly over the pud- 
ding, then the meringue and brown lightly. Serve cold. 
This rule makes a large pudding. 
Corn Fritters. 

One pint of grated corn, one-half cupful of milk, one-half 
cupful of flour, one scant teaspoonf ul of baking powder, 
one tablespoonful of melted butter, two beaten eggs, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper. Drop in spoonfuls 
into hot fat. By using more flour this batter can be fried 
like griddle cakes. 
Apple Turnovers. 

Make rich pastry, roll it thin, cut it into pieces four 
inches square. Place a spoonful of seasoned apple sauce 
in the center of each square, fold two sides to the center, 
glaze with milk, and bsdce in a quick oven fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 
Salmon Tlmbales. 

Flake one-half can of salmon with a silver fork; add 
two beaten eggs, one cupful of milk, season with salt and 
pepper. Bake in buttered tins or cups for twenty or thirty 
minutes. Turn on to a hot platter and pour over the tim- 
bales one cupful of cream sauce flavored with made mus- 
tard. Garnish with parsley. Chopped chicken or turkey 
may be used instead of fish. 
Cream Cake. 

Beat four eggs very light Add one cupful of siigar, beat 
well; add one cupful of flour sifted with one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, and one-third cupful of milk. 
Bake in two round tins for twenty minutes. When done, 
turn out on a towel. When cold, split and spread with— 
Cream. 

Boil one pint of milk, add one cupful of flour mixed with 
cold milk, two beaten eggs, one cupful of sugar. Cook 
three or four minutes ; when cool flavor with vanilla and 
spread between the split cakes and sprinkle pulverized 
sugar over the top. Half of this rule makes enough for 
one serving. Whipped cream and sliced peaches may be 
used instead of the custard. 

— Annabel Lee, 

Cnginal in Good Housbkbbping. 

THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 
Purgatory — God's House of Correction. 
Ruins—IYit, dead language of architecture. 

Resignation — ^To forget the past, ignore the present, and 
renounce the future. 

Russia — A country where the calendar is thirteen yesrs 
behind the times and everything else accordingly. 

Plenary Indulgence — Complimentary ticket to paradise, 
issued by the gate-keeper, the Pope; he hold the keys. 

Preface— 'D^t, toilet-room where the author washes his 
hands and slicks up his hair before making his bow to the 
public. 

Profession — A polite term for a vocation. The sugar 
coating that makes work palatable to those who donH like 
work imdisguised. Professor; tall hat and black coat. 
Workman ; paper cap and overalls. 

Road to Paradise — A very lonesome road because so 
few travel on it. Rough and hard. The road to the other 
place is wider, nicely asphalted and downward inclined. 
No hills to climb and good coasting. 



Original in Good HousKKKKPiifa. 

AN AUTUMN DAY. 
The winds through the pine boughs tell in whispers, 

That the flowers have donned their sleeping robes ; 
On the rocky hillocks, the immortelles 

Wave in the breezes their fadeless globes. 

Once in a while, from a sheltered covert, 

A belated cricket, hapless fellow. 
Chirps loud, and cheerily, quite forgetting 

That the ground is strewed with scarlet and yellow. 

The haws are red as the reddest apple, 

On thorny branches, repelling and bare ; 
The bracken, of graceful mien, has perished. 

And the footprints of autumn are everywhere. 

Where the sweet chestnut and beech trees grow, 

The squirrels alternately work and play. 
Securing the harvest's lavish display. 

To provide for winter's stormiest day. 

The pretty deer-mouse through the stubble creeps. 

Slowly and wearily, as though it knew 
That the cat kept watch from a high gray stone, 

Its glossy coat damp with chilly dew. 

On misty mornings, the birds assemble 
To decide, and survey without chart, or guide, 

The way, they must, when they immigrate. 
To lead their young over paths untried. 

There are empty nests, and empty cradles^ 

Whose happy owners have flown away ; 
A wee strawberry blossom, limp and pale, 

I tenderly gather, this autumn day. 

-—Mary Worcester. 

Onginal in Good Houskkbbping. 

SUGAR OR SALT. 
A Story for Tonng Cooks— and Olhers. 

r was an old-fashioned house, in 
the suburb of an old-fashioned 
town. Nancy Moore stood 
upon the porch and watched 
\ the carriage until it disap- 
peared around the bend near 
the bridge; then, turning, 
danced gleefully into the pleas- 
ant kitchen. "Miss Nancy 
Moore, * Missus ' for the day, 
if you please," she said aloud 
with a sweeping courtesy, 
though her own bright self was 
the only being visible. Then dropping into an easy 
chair, placed invitingly near an open window through 
which the sweet morning air came in delightful little 
puffs, she proceeded to plan her day's work. 

" Mamma and papa are off for the day, and I may 
work my own sweet will while they are away. 
There's a rhyme to begin with, you silly thing. They 
will be gone until near five, and Cousin Hal is 
coming home with them to tea. I am to prepare that 
tea, or rather dinner. Let me see, what shall we 
have? There's beautiful bread, butter and honey 
for a foundation. I'll make some of those mock 
mince pies papa loves so dearly. Then a white cake 
and a cream layer, a mold of variegated apple jelly 
to please mamma, some lemon jelly to please Hal '^ 
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<with a flush at mention of that name;) "then 
there's potato salad, creamed potatoes, fried chicken 
— there — that will do, Nancy, you must remember the 
darling old papa is not sick." 

Springing up, the happy girl took down a huge 
gingham apron from a convenient nail, and after 
donning it, rolled her sleeves above her dimpled 
elbows. The fire was rebuilt in the cookstove and 
the dampers were regulated. Then seizing a pan 
she ran lightly down the cellar stairs to the potato bin. 

" Two cupfuls and a half of grated potato," she said 
as she selected tubers, "and if I have any over I 
shan't put it in as I did last time. Strange how easy 
it is to spoil a nice dish by not following the 
directions implicitly." 

Nancy sang merrily as she pared, washed and 
dried the potatoes. Then she proceeded to grate 
them coarsely, but unfortuntely rubbed her thumb 
over the grater, thereby interrupting her song for a 
minute. But she was too happy to care for a 
wounded thumb and was soon warbling away in 
rivalry with the birds who were singing their October 
melodies preparatory to a flitting. 

"Two cupfuls and a half of grated potato, two 
cupfuls of boiling water poured over them, one cup- 
ful of vinegar, one of molasses, one and a half of 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon and one of 
cloves. Butter size of an tgg and a cupful of raisins," 
she repeated aloud, as she added each ingredient in 
turn. "There, that's all. Now for my crust and 
papa's mince pies are made." 

In a very short time she had four dainty looking 
pies in the oven, and the savory odor they emitted 
when she presently opened the oven door was a 
wonderful invitation of the original to say the least. 

While her pies were baking, she prepared her 
mold of variegated apple jelly by peeling and cutting 
up a pound of sour apples and putting them to cook 
in a stewpan with three ounces of sugar, a cupful of 
water and the juice and grated rind of a lemon. 
When they were cooked to a pulp, she put them 
through a strainer and added an ounce of gelatine, 
which she had dissolved in a gill of water. Half of 
the apples she colored with a teaspoonful of cochi- 
neal, and then she filled her mold with alternate 
layers of the colored and uncolored fruit. When it 
was cold, she turned it out upon a glass dish, and it 
was to be served with a pint of whipped cream piled 
high on the center. This done, she made the cream 
for her layer cake. By that time the pies were done 
and the cake making followed. 

Everybody has a favorite recipe for white cake, but 
perhaps Nancy's simple formula for layer cake may 
fill the need of some one whose papa like hers is 
" not rich :" " One cupful of white sugar," said she 
aloud—someway she had talked to herself all day — 
" one egg, half a cupful of sour milk, a tablespoonful 
of butter, a level teaspoonful of saleratus and one of 
lemon. Now just flour enough for a running batter, 
and into the three tins you go." 

Everything turned out splendidly, and Nancy felt 



a thrill of pardonable pride as she surveyed her 
finished pies, cakes and apple jelly. 

" Now for my lemon jelly," she said, after a short 
rest in the easy chair by the window, and a few 
breaths of the pure fresh air that had a hint of frost 
in it. " I shall be all done by twelve and can climb 
the hill for those autumn leaves this afternoon." 

Half an hour later a row of fancy molds of golden 
jelly stood upon one of the wide old-fashioned 
window sills. A brisk and energetic war was then 
waged with the various articles used in baking. Of 
course they were speedily vanquished; and when 
they were all put in their places in shining cleanli- 
ness, the tired yet happy girl hung up her gingham 
apron and rolled down her sleeves with a sigh of 
relief. The chicken was in the cool cellar ready for 
the frying pan. The potato salad must be prepared 
later on, for it could not stand too long, while it 
would only take a few minutes to cream the potatoes 
while the chicken fried. 

Nancy thought of all this while setting the table. 
The wide kitchen was also the dining room, but it 
was built before people began cutting their houses 
up into so many rooms. The east end with its mat- 
ting covered floor, windows full of sweet smelling 
plants, and daintily set table with its snowy linen 
and shining glass, formed as pretty and inviting a 
picture, no one need look further. 

The girl gave a sigh of satisfaction as she surveyed 
her finished task, then covered all with a length 
of netting. An hour's rest, a lunch for which she 
brought a good appetite, and then she set out on her 
search for October treasures. 

She was back long before the hour for her parents' 
return, and when they arrived she stood at the gate 
to receive them. Hal Dinsley was with them, as she 
had expected, and he thought he had never seen so 
fair a picture as she presented in her soft brown 
dress, a spray of belated goldenrod at her throat 
and another in her hair. 

There was a happy light in her dark eyes, and a 
deep fiush stained her cheek as he held her hand in 
greeting. But someway he did not like the " Cousin 
Hal," so freely bestowed. A nearer and dearer title 
would have been far more to his liking. 

They were a little late, so made haste to prepare 
for the meal which Nancy said was waiting for them. 

How everybody did enjoy that tea. It was not 
considered ill-mannered in that section, if anything 
was particularly good to say so, and Nancy found 
herself loaded with compliments. 

" Now here's a pie a man can eat without a haunt- 
ing fear of indigestion or nightmare," said Mr. 
Moore as he deposited a generous triangle of the 
mock mince upon his plate. "You have excelled 
yourself, dear, they are splendid. Thus it was with 
evenrthing until the cakes were passed. 

Nancy sat with downcast eyes blushing under 
Hal's admiring glances, when a sudden and complete 
silence on the part of all, caused her to look up. Mr. 
Moore was evidently on the verge of a fit, or making 
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an heroic attempt to suppress a laugh. She glanced 
at Hal. He, too, was smiling, despite all efforts to 
the contrary. " My dear," said her mother in a queer 
voice, "where did you get the sugar for your cakes ?" 

Nancy looked surprised. " Why, after I used what 
there was in the bucket I opened that paper papa 
brought yesterday." 

"Oh, by George, I thought so," and Mr. Moore 
burst into a ringing peal of laughter. 

Mrs. Moore could not speak, but motioned for 
Nancy to taste of her piece of cake. 

She obeyed, but the expression of disgusted amaze- 
ment on her face which followed, was too much for 
Hal and he joined the chorus. Nancy sat a moment 
the picture of mortification. Her beautiful cake 
which rivaled the snow in whiteness, and her cream 
layer of which she had been so proud, were both 
made of salt ! 

But really, it was too comical, and a moment later 
she was laughing as heartily as any of them. 

Well, the supper was a great success, notwithstand- 
ing her awful blunder; and ere she laid her head 
upon her pillow that night. Cousin Hal, who really 
was no cousin after all, had asked her to sweeten his 
cakes for all his life. And she had promised to do 
so provided he furnished nothing but salt. 

Nancy is now mistress of a home of her own, and 
has become a notable housewife. But she never uses 
the contents of a package without being sure whether 

it is su^ar or salt. 

— Rye Johnson, 

Orisinal in Good Housekeeping. 

TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

453. To prevent chapped hands, a little borax in the 
washwater. 

454. Or, one ounce of g^lycerine to fifteen drops of tinct- 
ure of hydrastis. 

455 O^) dusting the' hands with fine starch, after wash- 
ing them in castile soap and warm water. 

456. Or washing them in bran- water. 

457. Or, a few drops of glycerine diluted with milk. 

457. Or, sweet cream. 

458. Or, rubbing the hands at night with glycerine, 
powdering with pulverized starch, and sleeping in large 
gloves. 

459. To remove fruit stains from the hands, a weak so- 
lution of oxalic acid. 

460. Whitening the hands with two ounces of cologne, 
two ounces of lemon juice, six ounces of powdered Wind- 
sor soap, mixed together. 

461. Rubbing stained hands with salt and lemon juice. 

462. To whiten the hands, two drachms of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, one drachm of tincture of myrrh, four ounces 
of soft water. After washing with soap, dipping the fin- 
ger in this mixture. 

463. Removing stains from the hands' by a little oil of 
vitriol and cold water. 

464. Singeing the ends of the hair instead of cutting. 
Try again next month. 

—Ruth HalL 



Oiiffinal in Good Housbkebping. 

OCTOBER DATS. 

A glint of gold in the meadow, 

A flash of red on the hill, 
A babbling book in the shadow 

Of the old motsHTovered mill 

A merry lad, and a basket, 

A face with joy all aglow ; 
What is he doing?— You ask it? 

Yoti— a boy not long ago I 

Tho' high mid the laden branches 

Are treasures, to him so rare, 
Hell gather them all, he fancies, 

Leaving the old trees bare. 

Basket and cap, he is using. 

Pockets I— oh I if he had more I 
He could take them then without choosing ; 

As you did, in days of yore. 

— Lena S, Thompson^ 



OrigiBal is Good Housbkbbping. 

IN GETTING A HOME 
Of One's Own, Make the Best of What One Can Afford. 

E of the very fine mornings 
of this backward season; 
suggestive of the songs of 
birds, green grass, woodland 
odors, and wild flowers, I 
was busy at my desk, writing 
but thinking, as I looked out 
on the lawn just beginning 
to show a few patches of 
verdure. I saw on an apple 
tree, the leaf buds slowly 
unfolding, and one solitary 
dandelion, which had ventured to raise its head, and 
was looking about, as if enquiring am I the first of 
my kind ? That I should like to walk out, and breathe 
first fresh, balmy air of the spring. But just then 
the door bell rang, and my niece, Anna came in say- 
ing, "come Auntie please leave your writing, and 
take a little walk with me, it will do you good, and 
you will be better able to finish your article on 
your return. 

" I want you to look at a little cottage, which we 
have been thinking of purchasing. It is just what 
we can afford to buy, and suits, in every particular, 
except one. Fred has left it entirely with me to decide, 
and, just as I always have done, since my dear 
mother's death, have come to you for advice." 

As the walk was what I had been longing for, I 
readily acceded to her request. We soon reached 
the street and found the house very pleasantly situated 
on a little elevation, thus being sure of good drainage, 
as the soil was gravelly, and nothing to indicate the 
possibility of malaria. On one side was a grove of 
oaks and maples which would be a nice playground 
for the children, where swings could be suspended 
for them, and hammocks for older people. Behind 
the cottage was an enclosed yard for a clothes-dryer, 
and a garden, if wanted. In front was a space, 
twenty-five feet from the street with a semizcircular 
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driveway to the door, and a border for shrubs and 
flowers on each side. Two bay windows, one in 
front, and one at the side, and a covered portico over 
the entrance. 

" Well, Anna, if the interior of the cottage corre- 
sponds to the exterior, and to the well arranged 
grounds I think it will be hard for me at least to find 
the one particular izMlt you have spoken of." She did 
not answer ; but unlocking the door we entered a 
square hall with winding stairs on one side. On the 
left were two rooms, connected by sliding doors. A 
door in the hall opened into a room fifteen feet by 
twelve. It had two good sized windows, one on the 
west, commanding a view of the pretty grove, and 
the other, to the north, looking out on the green lawn 
behind the house. " What a pleasant dining room,'' 
I said. 

" It is not intended for a diniiig room but for a 
kitchen and this is my only objection. There is no 
dining room, unless we use the back parlor, which » 
I suppose, the architect intended for that purpose. 
But I want that for our library, and the front one for 
our living room. A parlor to use only on state occa- 
sions, closed at all other times I do not want." '* Is 
there a pantry ? " I asked. " Why yes a very large 
one," and she opened a door on the east side, and, 
sure enough, here was one almost large enough for 
a kitchen. It had a large window with room for a 
cooking table beneath it, a soapstone sink, opposite 
a dresser, with closets underneath for flour flrkins, 
tins, and other necessary cooking utensils, three 
large drawers, and shelves above on every side except 
over the window. 

On noticing all these conveniences, I exclaimed 
" I have here a solution of your dining room prob- 
lem," you have a laundry in the cellar you say, 
and now I see how you can make a dining room 
of this which you say was intended for your kitchen. 
In this large pantry you can wash your dishes and 
make all your preparations for baking and, in the 
summer, as you always use an oil stove, place it on 
the table, and with the window open at the top you 
will have good ventilation without affecting the stove. 

Your cooking stove is small and can be taken down 
in summer and in winter it can be completely hidden 
by a four-fold Japanese screen, or, more economi- 
cally, by an old-fashioned clotheshorse which Fred 
can cover with pretty straw matting, light for the 
upper part and dark for a dado fastened to the frame 
with brass nails. Here you have as n ice a dining room 
as one could wish for. Between the west window 
and the door leading into the hall is a closet you can 
have for your glass and china. There is room also 
for your little cabinet sideboard. Here also between 
the pantry and back entry door is another closet is it 
not ? That is the cellar way, and the shelves back of 
it and on the side I should use for lamps, kerosene 
and small tools. The back hall is six feet wide with 
back stairs ascending from it, and a recess under 
them in which you can have your refrigerator. I 
think the architect who planned this cottage must 



have had suggestions from some practical house- 
keeper, for I never have seen one so well suited to 
the needs of a small family, the mistress of which 
intends to do her own work. To save steps in work 
is saving health and life, and you can see, that with 
this large pantry, with every convenience within your 
arms' reach how many you will be able to avoid. 
I fully appreciate this, and I am so glad that my only 
reason for not buying this cottage you have entirely 
removed. I was so charmed with everything about 
it that I could not bear the idea of giving it up. Such 
a perfect little house. Fred too will be delighted for 
he says, " In all his house hunting he has not seen 
one that so nearly realized his ideal." 

But he insists " that the woman who is to preside 
over, and make, the home should always be the one 
to decide on all questions relating to conveniences 
and necessities. The children are wild with enthusi- 
asm, at the prospect of having a playground with 
swings and hammocks especially, that if we buy the 
house he will have a load of sand put in a comer of 
the back yard beneath the shade of the old apple 
tree which will soon be in blossom." But Anna, you 
must have studied economy pretty thoroughly, begin- 
ning, as you did five years ago, Fred's salary very 
moderate, and nothing ahead, and in the meantime 
the advent of your two little ones, to be able to buy 
this cottage. " Yes we have really strived very hard 
to live within our means, and also to save something 
every year, towards owning a home which we have 
been looking forward to from the first. 

" Then also, we are greatly indebted to you for the 
suggestion that Fred should buy shares in a co- 
operation building association. Acting on this ad- 
vice he studied the subject, talking with those who 
had invested in those banks, and the first money he 
could spare from necessary expenses, he used in this 
way, purchasing more shares when he could afford 
to, till the accumulation, and what he could hire on 
his shares, has enabled him to realize this long in- 
dulged dream of a home of his own." 

__________^ —R. F. Baxter. 

Onginal in Good Housekeeping. 

IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT. 

That if oil, which has been spilled on a carpet, is im- 
mediately covered with commeal, the oil will be absorbed. 

That a teaspoonful of carbonate of magnesia put into a 
quart of cream or milk that has turned but is not sour, 
will make it sweet again. 

That sand grit from small fruits may be removed by 
placing the fruit carefully in a clean basket, and then dip- 
ping the basket into fresh, cold water. 

That currants dried at home are much nicer than those 
that can be bought, and are easily done by removing the 
stems, spreading on plates, sprinkling well with sugar, 
and drying in the sun, or in a slow oven. 

That an excellent hair wash may be made of one cent's 
worth of powdered borax and hsdf a pint of good olive 
oil poured over one pint of boiling water and letting the 
mixture cool, and pouring it into a bottle to be well shaken 
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OrlgiBal in Good Housbkbeping. 

THE BILLOW. 

Behold how yonder billow stirs 
Yon dainty lily*t leafage green, 

Then dies with other worshipers, 
And all the tide is again serene. 

Thus man, upon Time's sunlit sea, 
Mounts up a moment, in his pride. 

Then sinks into obscurity, 
Few knowing he has lived and died. 

—Arthur E, Smith. 



Original In Good Housbkbeping. 

A NOVEL QABDEN PARTY, 
With Some Pleasing Floral Accompanimemta. 

LTHOUGH our country 
home does not boast much 
silver or fine linen, yet we 
are rich in the possession 
of a lawn, shaded by noble 
elms and maples, and a 
large garden, filled with the 
old-time favorites which our 
grandmothers loved. Ac- 
cordingly we felt that to 
give a garden party was a 
fitting way to repay the 
many hospitalities that had 
been extended to us. Our invitations did not differ 
from the ordinary form, except foifthese words at the 
end, " Each guest is requested to dress to represent 
some flower." To inquiring friends we explained 
that each guest was expected to wear a costume or 
some symbol that would suggest the name of some 
plant or flower and the others were to guess what 
this name might be. 

Our friends received the plan with enthusiasm, 
and on the appointed day a strangely apparelled 
company assembled on our lawn. 

As each guest appeared, a number was pinned on 
his shoulder, and he received a card with a pencil 
attached. This card was to receive his guesses as to 
the names of the flowers represented, which were to 
be numbered i, 2, 3, 4, etc., from the number attached 
to each one's shoulder. 

Some of the flowers were guessed readily while 
others were surrounded by a group of puzzled bot- 
anists from the time they first appeared until the 
cards were called in. 

After an hour spent in guessing, the cards were 
collected. Then the company were asked to seat 
themselves upon the lawn, and the different char- 
acters were called forward by number. As each 
came forward, the others called the name of the 
flower he represented. 

A young lady wearing an old-fashioned coal-scuttle 
bonnet was hailed as " poke." Another, wearing a 
large figure 4 cut out of cardboard, some one found 
out to be ivy (IV). Number 14 was a puzzle, for his 
decoration was simply a paper of pins. Finally 
some one suggested *• bachelor's buttons," and he 
bowed and sat down. 



A young man with a large rag doll was " poppy." 
Another gentleman, whose Christian name was Will- 
iam, carried a large sugar dane and modestly ac- 
knowledged the name " Sweet William." A girl with 
a box of the confections known as " buttercups," and 
another adorned with cotton "snowballs," were 
quickly recognized and named. An old man with 
spectacles, carrying a heavy folio volume under his 
arm, represented "sage," and the "globe-flower" 
had a small pasteboard representation of the earth 
about his neck. 

A smart young dude blushingly admitted the name 
of "coxcomb," and gladly took his seat amid the 
laughter of the spectators. The meaning of a piece 
of fly paper pinned on one young man's coat puzzled 
some, but he acknowledged either the name of " fly 
trap " or " catch fly." Two young girls dressed alike 
were the " twin-flower," and a maiden adorned with 
tiny cookies in the shape of the letter p was, of 
course, " sweet peas." " Hobble-bush " came limp- 
ing forward on crutches, and an old man, clad in a 
rakish-looking costume, but bearing an hour-glass 
and scythe, was hailed as " wild thyme." 

A lady came in with several " tares " in her gowM 
and another, was draped in the " flag " of our country. 
A cup minus its handle suggested "brake". and the 
"arrowhead," the "bell-flower," the "painted cup," 
the "tea plant," the golden-rod," the "rocket," the 
" star-flower," the " umbrella tree " and the " box " 
came forward in turn. The " old man " smiled 
sweetly on the "ragged lady," while the "wall- 
flower " looked on with jealous eyes. 

After all the flowers had been named, the cards 
were examined and prizes awarded. The one having 
the largest number of correct guesses received a 
bunch of choice roses, while the one having the 
least number received a fine head of cabbage, in the 
center of which was a bunch of " heart's-ease," as 
balm for his troubled spirit. 

After refreshments had been served and some time 
spent in games and conversation, our guests bade us 
" good night," with words that assured us our garden 
party had been a success. 

— Ann Maria Mitchell. 



Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

FRESH WATER FISH. 

FISH caught in fresh water are not as desirable 
as the salt water fish, but if properly cooked 
they have a far richer taste. The pickerel and 
black bass are of the best. Remove the head and 
scrape with a sharp knife till all the scales have been 
scraped from the body ; clean and wash. Place in 
salt water and let them remain over night. They 
must be cooked the next day. Dry with a towel and 
place in a baking pan ; stuff with a dressing such as 
is used for chicken ; cut in half through the back, 
place thin strips of pork over the fish and sprinkle 
with a dash of pepper. Bake one hour in a moderate 
oven. 

— Frances Clarke. 
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"JKe Old School |1ouse." 



HE old School House that was painted gray, 
By the hand of Time in the usual way ; 
By forceful winds and surging storm, 
By the shine of sun, of blistering form, 
How well it stands through the wars of clime, 
How well it dulls the tooth of Time ; 
How fragrant once its summer hours, 
Of school-dames gathering native flowers 

Plucked fresh from wayside paths each day. 

Deftly arranged along the way, 

As teacher and scholars hurried along, 

With merry roundelay and song, 

Mingled with notes of glee, the while 

Were measured many a well-known mile, 

With quickened step of mirth and might. 

As the school house door came into sight, 

Where stood the teacher, ferule in hand. 

Emblem faint of a fairy's wand. 

Of which the truants stood in fear, 

Pleading the " rap " they didn't hear, 

And when the "rap" wasn't heard, Ah, well, 

Then loudly rang the teacher's bell. 
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" The Bell." Oh, would that tongue could tell 
The story true of the School House Bell, 
How it palled on the ear of the older bOys, 
How it struck a chord that stifled joys, 
How little ones of the front seats groaned. 
How bigger ones of the back seats moaned. 
How games of buff and tag were stopped, 
How outstretched hands were quickly dropped. 
How many prayed for a minute more. 
In which to mark another score ; 
The tongue of the well-worn teacher's bell 
Had spoken the word, so " skip," pellmell, 
" We'll have it out at next recess, 
And then we'll see, I rather guess." 

Oh, those well remembered boyhood days. 
And those girlhood hours of pleasant ways, 
When hand in hand they essayed to climb 
The ladder of learning, one at a time. 
And sometimes two on the lower round. 
While waiting others grouped around. 
Impatient that they there must stop. 
While the teacher said " There's room at the top ; " 
But the " top " like an ignis fatuus light. 
Full many a one found "out of sight." 

Then we stood up in rows at spelling bees. 

And were " spelled down " like fallen trees. 

There we wanted Jim on our chosen side. 

Who could spell every word, if he only tried, 

There Jane was chosen one of the first, 

And rollicking Bob was " the very worst," 

Who couldn't spell Baker without stopping to think, 

While his sister Sukey, " quicker than a wink," 

Could spell " separate " with only two e's. 

And many more " of such as these," 

Even to the name of towns in Maine, 

Revelling in consonants once and again. 

With g's and y's in every river, 

Though not as euphonious as Guadalquiver. ^ . 
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How cosily sat we down together, 
When the elements gave us sorry weather, 
At the midday hour, for play and lunch, 
For getting together in squad and bunch. 
Where bread and butter, doughnuts and pie. 
Tempted the palate and gladdened the eye. 
As covers from dinner pails were raised, 
This thing turned down and that thing praised, 
Tenderly placed 'neath a mother's eye, 
Mingled mayhap with a prayer and sigh— 
A prayer of hope, and a sigh of fear. 
For the future ways of those so dear. 



How the fun went up as the food went down, 
How the modest maid and the clumsy clown, 
Gave to one another lessons in breeding — 
A sermon rather, from a text on feeding. 



Then Johnny Downs, with a hasty tread. 

Threw open the door, " the rattle head,*' 

And turned the school room inside out, 

With his " Fellers and girls, you hear me shout. 

The storm is over, come one and all, 

Out on the green for a game of ball, • 

Of * two old cat,' if nothing more ; 

Tom Brown will * tally ' and keep the score ; " 

Then John and Peter and Bill and Joe, 

Made up a " team," not very slow, 

While the girls soon took their chosen places, 

Where they could remain with smiling faces. 

And look upon the different games. 

With smile or frown, without calling names. 



But ah, the presence of that fateful spell. 
That was " in the air" — the teacher's bell. 
Which was sure to ring when the sport was best, 
When the game was played with forceful zest. 
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Ah, the Old House, now, whether red or gray. 

Whether up on the hill or along a lone way, 

Has given the world men and women of worth, 

Such as no other institution on earth 

Can claim much justifiable pride. 

For good seed sowing far out and wide. 

Henceforth and forever, through coming time. 

Such blessings to man, so vast and sublime, 

As the old School House, be it red, gray or brown. 

Whether found in the country, or near unto town. 

The son of Then, sire Now in name, 

Maiden of yore, now a gray-haired dame. 

Fell in love with each other, often and quick, 

Cupid's darts among hearts " playing Old Nick ; " 

Those tender flirtations of mixed smiles and tears, 

Of heart-aches, heart hopes, jealousies, fears. 

How real they seemed, how cheery and glad 

Many hearts were made, and then again sad. 

By an unspoken word, a smile or a frown, 

A blush or a sigh, with eyelids turned down, 

Long forgotten by some, by others a treasure, 

In memory cells of exquisite pleasure. 

By the youths of those days, now fathers and mothers, 

Now dames and grand 'dames, grandsires and others, 

Who have gbne on beyond with heart-beats at rest, 

Where earthly hopes center in homes of the blest, 

At the end of the road in the Old School House begun, 

Of treasured remembrance, till life's set of sun. 

It is well represented in castle and cot. 

Its graduates, where are they, and where are they not ? 

They live in the present, but come from the past, 

Holding an influence that forever will last ; 

They are found in the highways and byways of life. 

They are found in the homes of husband and wife, 

In the field, in the forest, on mountains and plains. 

On competitive fields of losses and gains. 

In pulpits, on rostrums, among money changers, 
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Ori battle fields tented, daring world rangers, 
Wherever the sun shines brightly overhead, 
Wherever stones mark the homes of the dead. 
Wherever humanity brightens the way, 
In the guise of a light from darkness to day. 
Wherever the earth bears blossom and fruit. 
Wherever ideas are loaded to shoot 
At targets set up in a spirit of fight, 
For the true and the beautiful, merit and might, 
For help for the halt, the lame and the blind. 
For duty well done for the best of mankind. 
For prosperous gales for the great ship of state, 
For lifting the low, to the good and the great. 
For accepting the messag-e of goodwill, God given, 
That leads up the way to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
The foundation stones for these and much more 
Are firmly imbedded in the School House of yore. 



To find fields where the seeds for such crops are sown, 
The little School House mayhap now moss-grown. 
Whether red, gray or brown, weather-beaten or white. 
Stands a beacon of brightness, ever guiding aright. 
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"'TIRED MOTHEB, GONE TO REST." 
Dark upon the summer meadows, 

Shadows soft and f ently sleep, 
Lulled by music of the water, 

Where the singing brooklets creep. 
Golden light, with shade of amber, 

Walk from out the gilded west, 
Wrap the grave in robes of sunset. 

Of tired mother, gone to rest. 

When the flame of life had vanished. 

Ruddy light had turned to gray, 
Love that lingered in the ashes, 

When the fire had burned away ; 
Faithful heart, that beat so tender. 

Love the truest, love the best. 
Not a thought of self in friendship. 

Of tired mother, gone to rest. 

Toil and strife of busy manhood, 

What shall keep the sin below? 
Answers back the hallowed cradle. 

Rocked by mother, long ago. 
Grave, you hold a precious burden. 

Dusty hands that once caressed. 
Folded now from willing labor. 

Of tired mother, gone to rest. 
Pearly gate and jasper bulwark, 

Crystal stream and golden street. 
Sweet to eyes that never feasted. 

Soft to tired and weary feet. 
Plain, old, patient, willing worker. 

In a robe of glory drest. 
Dear the thought of rest from labor, 

To tired mother, gone to rest. 

^Addie Maria Tirrell. 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

THE GOGOANUT. 

Where and How it Ghrows, and some of the Uses to Which 

it lUy be Put. 

HE cocoanut, as nearly every 
one knows, is the fruit of 
a beautiful and lofty 
species of the palm, grow- 
ing sometimes to the 
height of more than a hun- 
dred feet, and attaining a 
diameter of two feet. The 
tree terminates in a crown 
of graceful waving pinnate 
leaves, some of which are 
nearly twenty feet in 
length. They consist of 
a strong midrib, from which spring a number of 
long, acute leaflets, giving to the elevated crest a 
feathery appearance. 

The trees grow naturally in most of the tropical 
regions of the globe, though their best estate is in 
the large islands of the West Indies — ^whence come 
most of the nuts used in the United States— or in 
Ceylon or its neighboring islands. The trees have 
been successfully cultivated in Mexico and Southern 
California, though by no means equaling the fine 
growth of their native lands. 
In Florida much success has been attained, within 



the short time that the business of growing the palms 
has been pursued. On the eastern coast of that state 
not less than 300,000 of the trees are now growing, 
one plantation having 42,000. It is believed that 
the first trees to grow there came from nuts brought 
by the gulf Stream and deposited on the shore ; but 
certainly at Key West and some of the old forts they 
have been under cultivation for a long time, as is 
shown by the venerable specimens now standing. 
About twenty years ago a vessel from the West 
Indies loaded with cocoanuts was drivtn ashore near 
Fort Worth and wrecked. A great quantity of the 
nuts were saved and planted by the residents, as an 
experiment. It proved so satisfactory that the culti- 
vation of the palms has been followed with increasing 
interest from that day to the present time. 

The nuts grow in bunches of a dozen or more at 
the base of the leaves near the trunk, the enveloping 
husk being from a foot to a foot and a half in length 
and from six to eight inches in diameter. This 
husk is a hard, woody covering, and gives no more 
suggestion of the cocoanut of commerce than the 
prickly chestnut bur gives of the delicious nuts 
which it holds. 

At maturity the shell of the cocoanut is soft and 
white, though gradually changing to the hard brown 
envelope with which every nut-loving boy is familiar. 
At this time the shell contains a clear, sweet fluid, 
which is slightly acid in flavor. Being ever kept cool 
in its thick moist casing, it is as refreshing to the 
dweller in tropical regions as would be a glass of ice- 
cold lemonade. Gradually the liquid on the sides 
nearest the shell thickens into a sort of cream or thin 
custard, which may be eaten from the broken shell 
with a spoon, being in its natural state, very agreeable 
in flavor and highly nutritious. 

The thickening process gradually extends to the 
interior of the cocoanut, while the milk becomes 
thinner and less in quantity. Grated and fermented, 
the hardened portion may be used as a relish for 
meats ; while the people have a habit of making a 
sort of cheese from it. When the kernel is thoroughly 
hard and dry, the nuts are ready for export, and it is 
in that condition that they are received in this section 
of the country — the external husk being removed be- 
fore shipment. Of the earlier stages of the nut we 
have no home knowledge. 

In the countries where the cocoanut grows, it is 
used for such a variety of purposes, in the way of 
food, that it seems the one standard article of diet. 
Many of the ways in which it is employed would 
scarcely appeal to the American palate ; but all seem 
to have the element of nutrition in full measure, 
which really is the most important thing. Even when 
in a state of germination, it is said that this invaluable 
nut does not lose its edible qualities. At this stage 
it is completely filled with a sweet, spongy mass, 
which may be eaten raw, but which is most pleasant 
to the taste if baked in the unbroken shell of the nut. 

So many and varied are its uses, that the East 
Indians regard the cocoanut tree with a sort of rever- 
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«nce, as being divinely ordered for their benefit. The 
long, slender trunks are hollowed out for canoes, 
inradles, or coflins, or split up into timber for house- 
building, fumitiure and firewood, masts and oars for 
vessels, planks and fishing poles — certainly a com- 
bination of great variety. The leaves, which are yel- 
low in color, are used for thatching huts or lining 
fences, in manufacturing fans, hats and baskets, in 
weaving platters for food ; and they are also used as 
fodder for elephants and camels. The latest or 
central sprout, known as " the cabbage," is considered 
a great delicacy ; but as the tree dies when it is taken 
off, its use is confined to the few occasions when it 
does not seem a sacrilege to sacrifice so useful a tree. 

The coarse brown fibre which lines the husk of the 
nut is put to many uses, having an especial value 
from the fact that instead of rotting when immersed 
in salt water, as is the case with most fibres, it be- 
comes stronger and more durable. It is from this 
that the coir ropes, cables and many similar articles 
used on shipboard are manufactured. But it has a 
variety of other uses. Sails, mats and matting, rugs, 
thread, fishlines, clothing, nets, brushes and brooms 
are all manufactured from it ; while it furnishes an ex- 
cellent material for filling pillows and mattresses. 

The shells may be made into cups and bowls, be- 
coming with age of a deep mahogany color. It is 
related that Hindoo monarchs formerly used them 
for drinking cups, from the belief that they would 
break in the hand if the liquid with which they were 
filled contained any poison. Every boy of an in- 
genious turn knows that they can readily be made 
into rings and a variety of handsome articles. 

But it is with the '' desiccated cocoanut " that most 
of Good Housekeeping's patrons have to do, and 
they may be interested to know something of the 
way in which this very useful article is prepared. 
The process is thus described : The first operation 
in the manufacture of desiccated cocoanut is shelling. 
This is done by standing the nut on one end and 
striking the other with a hammer, which cracks the 
shell and kernel at the same time and lets out the 
milk. The attendant then takes an oyster knife and 
separates the outer shell from the kernel, which is 
passed along to the peelers. An expert can shell as 
many as 3,000 in a day. The peeling operation is 
done mostly by girls. The kernel is held in an up- 
right position on the knee of the operator ; starting 
at the top with a knife or spokeshave it is drawn 
downward, taking off the dark skin from top to bot- 
tom in one stroke. This operation is repeated, the 
kernel being turned with the hand at each stroke 
until every particle of skin has disappeared. A first- 
class hand can peel as many as 1,800 in a day. 

The kernels are then cut into halves and put 
through the grating machine. They are first placed 
into a movable hopper at the top of the machine, 
which, when in motion, moves back and forth, draw- 
ing the material across a number of circular revolving 
knives, similar to those of a saw, which cut or grate* 
the kernels into fine particles. A grater, when work- 



ing steadily, has a capacity for 7,000 cocoanuts per 
day. After being grated the material is taken to the 
drying room, where it is placed in heated galvanized 
iron pans. The table containing the pans is about 
twenty feet in length by seven feet in width and 
accommodates two pans, three feet wide and about 
five inches in depth. Inclosed beneath these pans 
are nine double rows of steam pipes whicii run back 
and forth the length of the table. About seventy 
pounds of the grated material is placed in each pan, 
and from eight to thirty pounds of granulated sugar 
is added. The steam is then turned on, heating the 
pans which melts the sugar. This adheres to the 
grated cocoanut, the attendant occasionally mixing 
and turning over the material, so that the melted 
sugar can freely mix with it. After drying twelve 
hours it is passed through a sieve, which separates 
the coarse from the fine material, when it is ready for 
packing for the market. 

There are a multitude of ways in which cocoanut 
can be used, and however employed, it is simply 
delicious. Space will only permit of giving a few 
recipes. These are of a varied nature and have been 
culled from many reliable sources. They will sug- 
gest modified ways in which this delectable nut food 
may be prepared and used. 

Cocoanut and Raisin Craam for Cake Fllllnar- 

Take a cupful of raisins, seeded and chopped, half a 
cupful of chopped almonds, the same of grated cocoanut, 
and the white of an tgg beaten stifE. Spread a thin layer 
of currant jelly upon the cake, and use this cream for 
filling between the layers. 
Cocoanut Cake. 

Take two cupfuls of powdered sugar, half a cupful of 
butter, three eggs, a cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, 
two teaspoonf uls of cream of tartar and one of soda. Mix 
and bake as for jelly cake. 
Cocoanut FllUnar for the Above. 

To one-half of a grated cocoanut add the whites of three 
eggs, beaten to a froth, and a cupful of powdered sugar. 

Spread this between the layers. For covering the top 
of the cake, mix the other half of the cocoanut with four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and strew thickly over. 
Small Cocoaaut Cakes. 

Take a cocoanut, carefully skinned and grated, the milk 
of the same and an equal quantity of water, a pound and 
a half of powdered sugar and the whites of three eggs. 
Dissolve a pound of sugar in the milk and water, boiling 
until it becomes a ropy sirup ; then turn it into a buttered 
dish. Beat into the white of the tgg the remainder of the 
sugar, mix with it the grated cocoanut and add, a little at 
a time, the sirup, which must first be allowed to cool so as 
not to set the egg. Drop the mixture in tablespoonfuls 
upon buttered papers, and if it runs, stir in a little more 
sugar. Bake in a moderate oven, being very careful not 
to scorch and not allowing them to brown at all. They 
are best when fresh, but can be kept for some time. 
Cocoanut Puddinar. 

Take a half pound of grated cocoanut, half a cupful of 
stale sponge cake crumbs, a cupful of sugar, a large cup- 
ful of rich milk (cream is better), six eggs and two tea- 
spoonfuls of vanilla or rose water, as may be preferred. 
Cream the butter and sug^r and add the beaten yolks of 
the eggs ; stir the cocoanut well in, add the milk, crumbs 
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and flavoring, and last of all the whites of three eggs, 
blending each ingredient perfectly before adding another. 
Bake in a medium oven for forty minutes, then cover the 
top with a meringue made of the remaining whites of 
eggs beaten with three tablespoonfuls of sug^, flavored 
with vanilla. Close the oven again till the meringue is 
slightly browned. 
Cocoanut and Almond Cake. 

Take two and a half cupf uls of powdered sugar, a cup- 
ful of butter, four cupf uls of prepared flour, the whites of 
seven eggs beaten stiff, a small cupful of milk, a pinch of 
soda, a grated cocoanut, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg, the 
juice and half the grated peel of a lemon. Cream together 
the butter and sugar, add the lemon, the nutmeg and the 
milk, mingling perfectly; then the whites of eggs and 
flour, a little of each .alternately, and finally the grated 
cocoanut, stirred in quickly and thoroughly. Bake in four 
layers as for jelly cake. 
Almond Filling for the Above. 

Blanch a pound of sweet almonds, and when dry and 
cool pound them in a mortar, adding as required two tea- 
spoonfuls of rose water. Reserve two dozen kernels to be 
shredded for the top of the cake. Beat into the whites of 
four eggs a rounding cupful of powdered sugar, stir in the 
almond paste and spread it between the cooled cakes. 
That for the top should be made a trifle thicker and laid 
on heavily ; after it has stiffened a bit, stick it with the 
shredded almonds, and set the whole into the oven to 
become firm, being careful not to allow it to brown 
or scorch. 
Small Cocoanut Cakes. No. 2. 

Beat the whites of three eggs till stiff, and then beat in 
a cupful of powdered sugar ; then beat in a tablespoonful 
of cornstarch, wet in the milk of a cocoanut, the grated 
meat of the cocoanut and rose water to flavor to the taste. 
Stir all together perfectly, drop by the spoonful upon but- 
tered paper and bake for half an hour. 
Cocoanut Sponge Cake. 

Take twelve eggs, the weight of ten in sugar and of six 
in flour. Beat the yolks first, then beat in the sugar ; beat 
the whites to a froth and add them, beating all together. 
Stir in the flour by handfuls, add a little rose water or 
lemon for flavor, and stir in the grated meat of a cocoanut. 
Bake in a moderate oven till done. 
Cocoanut Cream. 

To a pint of rich milk, scalded, add four tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch dissolved in a little cold milk. Beat the 
whites of four eggs to a stiff froth and stir them into the 
milk on the fire. Add one cupful of desiccated cocoanut, 
two-thirds of a cupful of white sugar and a pinch of salt 
and pour into a mold. When cold, pour whipped cream 
around it and add, if relished, four small oranges sliced. 
Cocoanut Custard. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs till light, add a cupful of 
sugar, and put over the fire a quart of milk to boil, set- 
ting the vessel in a pan half full of boiling water. When 
the milk is hot, add a dessert spoonful of arrowroot and 
the yolks of the eggs ; stir constantly in the same direction. 
When sufliciently thickened take it from the fire, allow it 
to cool slightly, strain, and add extract of lemon to the 
taste as a flavoring. Then pour it into a dish in which 
are a dozen cocoanut cakes and set it away to cool. Just 
before serving, beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
stir in a little fine sugar and put on the top of the custard. 

Cocoanut Pie. 
Heat a quart of milk and put into it a pint of grated 



cocoanut, keeping it over the fire for six or eight minutes^ 
Allow the mixture to cool, then add four eggs thoroughly 
beaten and sugar to the taste— if desiccated cocoanut is 
used less sugar will be required. Roll a Boston cracker 
very fine and add it to the mixture ; line two pie plates 
with a delicate paste and pour in the mixture. Cut a 
piece of butter the size of a hickory nut into small bits, 
lay them on top and bake. Use as a frosting the whites of 
two eggs beaten to a stiff froth with half a cupful of pul- 
verized sugar beaten in. When the pie has cooled, after 
being taken from the oven, spread it with the frosting, 
then return it to the oven to be quickly given a delicate 
brown. 
Cocoanut Custard Pudding. 

Scald a quart of milk, remove it from the fire and add 
a pint of grated cocoanut. When it is cold add four eggs 
beaten light and half a cupful of sugar; roll a soda 
cracker fine, stir it in and pour the mixture into a but- 
tered pudding dish. Bake in a rather quick oven till firm, 
which will require about half an hour, and serve cold. 
Cocoanut Sauce. 

Make a hard sauce by beating together a cupful of 
sugar and half a cupful of butter until they are very white 
and light. Add the yolks of two eggs and again beat till 
very light ; then add the whipped whites of the eggs and 
a cupful of grated cocoanut. 
Cocoanut Pound Cake. 

Take a pound each of flour and sugar, half a pound of 
butter, a dozen of eggs, half a cocoanut grated, the juice 
and grated rind of a lemon. Mix as for ordinary poimd 
cake batter and bake in small cups. 
Cocoanut Balls. 

To a pound and a half of white sugar put a pint of 
water and boil until ropy; then turn into a large bowl 
and stir in the grated flesh of a good-sized cocoanut. 
When cool make it into balls with the fingers and set 
them away to dry out of the reach of children. 
Cocoanut Cakes, No. 2. 

Take the grated meat of two cocoanuts, the same weight 
in pulverized sugar, a cup of flour and the whites of two 
eggs. Mix carefully together, shape into balls and bake 
for twenty minutes. 
Cocoanut Layer Cake. 

Into two cupf uls of dry flour sift a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar and one-fourth teaspoonful of soda; cream 
together one and a half cupf uls of sugar and half a cupful 
of butter, add three beaten tggs and half a cupful of sweet 
milk ; last of all the prepared flour. Bake in jelly cake 
tint. Grate a cocoanut, and with the grated meat and the 
milk mix a cupful and a half of white sugar; set the 
mixture in the oven to melt the sugar, then spread between 
the layers of cake. 

— Mrs, Martha Bradford Cooke^ 



Selected for Good Housekeeping. 

SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
Slander flings stones at itself. 
Sometimes words hurt more than swords. 
Money is a good servant but a bad master. 
Shall the goslins teach the goose to swim ? 
Provide for the worst, the best will save itself. 
• She that is ashamed to eat at table, eats in private. 
The richer the gift, the richer the giver. — F. F. Mon* 
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Original in Good Housbkbeping. 

THE OTHER SIDE. 
However slow or fast we go, 

Whatever may betide, 
Each moment brings us nearer to 

Walks on The Other Side. 

The joys of earth, the hopes of heaven, 

To mortals ne'er denied, 
The precious promises here given. 

Bear fruit on The Other Side. 

We meet and pass in the ways of life, 

In narrow roads and wide, 
To bear a part in worldly strife, 

Unknown on The Other Side. 

Clouds gather oft along the way. 

The sun to shade and hide. 
Till weary hearts are led to pray 

For rest on The Other Side. 

Fair weather friends forget the hours, 
When friendship, true and tried, 

Our former pathway strewed with flowers, 
That fade on The Other Side. 

Flowers with bloodstained thorns to pluck, 

Anear the falling tide. 
Of fortune's gifts, of fate, of luck, 

Floating by on The Other Side. 

However slow or fast we go. 

While here on earth we bide, 
Our destiny rides on the flow 

Of life to The Other Side. 

The other side of life known here, 

Of hopes beyond untried. 
Thank God, is a life that a conscience clear 

May meet on The Other Side. 

—Clark W.Bryan. 

Orifinml ia Good HousBKBBriNC. 

THE TABLE. 

Its Ethics and Etiquette, Its Appointments and Appnrte- 

nanoes. Its Dainties and Delicacies. 

I. -The Table and Its Appointments. 

T has been said that " we have 
but to trust to our imagina- 
tion slightly, and we can see 
a mandarin nodding to us out 
of a teacup ; a yellow Cuban, 
in a broad-brimmed hat, pop- 
ping his head out of a coffee- 
pot; a cross-legged Turk on 
a box of figs ; an Irishman in 
the potato dish ; an English- 
man astride the roast; a 
Frenchman cooking the ome- 
lette, and a troop of people, 
of all climes, colors and lan- 
guages, tramping in with the courses as they appear. 
If we lay the world under tribute, it should, with our 
food, minister to our intellects as well as our ap- 
petites." 

Certain it is that there is no influence stronger than 
that of the table. The inner life of the family is 
doubtless more deeply affected by the atmosphere 
which surrounds the table, than by any other single 




cause. It is not sufficient that there should be at 
each meal served to the family a sufficient amount of 
food, that it should be wholesome, that it should be 
well cooked and attractively served. All of these 
are important in and of themselves, but there is a 
depth of thought, feeling, influence, life, to which 
they do not penetrate. 

It has been said that no one should feel at liberty to 
say at the table one word that is not kind and thought- 
ful, any more than to withhold a sufficient quantity 
of food. But we may go much further in the same 
direction, and say that from the table at all times — 
whether in the presence of guests, or simply when 
the members of a family meet for the daily meals — 
there should be banished all disturbing, care-creating, 
unpleasant topics, of whatever kind or nature. If 
there is a family or business care which is weighing 
upon the mind of any person present, let it be most 
scrupulously avoided, not only in direct allusion, but 
in the treatment of any topics which may lead to it. 
Let the table be indeed a refreshing of the whole 
system — of the body and of the mind — and even if it 
should be necessary to go directly from its sunshine 
into the gloom of some great difficulty, there will be 
the greater strength and courage with which to face 
the contest. 

With this thought and suggestion regarding the 
social atmosphere which should surround the table, 
comes inevitably the consideration that the appoint- 
ment of the family board should be in keeping with 
the spirit which makes of it the vital center of the 
family life. It is true that with the spread of wealth 
and refinement greater attention is being given to 
these matters ; but this attention is quite apt to run 
into oddity and extravagance, rather than into the 
charm of attractive neatness which proves the be^jt 
adornment for the home of moderate means. 

To be sure, there is no good reason why a person 
of unlimited means should not indulge any reason- 
able fancy of this sort, and the privilege is being 
assumed with each new season more and more freely. 
A writer in one of the daily papers recently made 
the statement that " with each year the demand for 
unique table decorations seems to be on the increase. 
Every hostess is desirous of finding some novelty, of 
one kind or another. There never was a time when 
the decorator had so free a hand as at present. So 
long as they are handsome and unusual, any and all 
styles of decorating are permissible. " 

This declaration naturally refers more particularly 
to those occasions when the service of the profes- 
sional decorator and caterer is employed ; that which 
will be of the widest interest to the average reader 
of Good Housekeeping must relate to the table of 
the home, with which in its home service the house- 
wife has constant care and oversight. How shall she 
make that table always attractive, within the scope 
of the family is the important question in answer 
to which she will be glad to welcome practical 
suggestions. 

The first consideration will naturally be regarding 
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the form and size of the table. Here she must be 
governed largely by the size and shape of the dining 
room. If the apartment used for this purpose is of 
ample proportions, nearly square, and easy of access 
from different directions, she will make no mistake 
in choosing a round table. These have the advan- 
tage of bringing the guests or members of the family 
in a circle ; of presenting the available space in the 
most compact form possible, in the center of the 
table; of doing away with the disadvantages per- 
taining to comers, and the restrictions of " ends and 
sides," which often prove perplexing in making pro- 
vision for an additional person, or similar changes of 
lay out. 

Round tables have been popular in all ages since 
tables came to be generally used— as they doubtless 
will be in the centuries to come. Some of the famous 
old tables of this form, made from choice woods, 
centuries ago, have been duplicated by modem 
makers, and not a few pretentious American families 
have in their houses, if they do not habitually sit 
about them, duplicates of historical tables about 
which important events in the calendar of England 
have taken place. At the Chicago Exposition of 
1893 there was exhibited a copy of a table specially 
made for Queen Victoria by a London cabinet * 
maker. The top of this is made of triangular leaves 
clamping firmly together. To increase or decrease 
the size of the table, leaves of different dimensions 
are used. This idea has been taken up by cabinet 
makers in Europe and this country, and the predic- 
tion is made that in a short time all roimd tables will 
be made in this manner. It is a bit staggering, how- 
ever, to the person of ordinary means, to learn that 
tables built upon this plan cost from I500 upward, 
making them too valuable for the ordinary uses of 
the average well-to-do household. Tops of different 
sizes, which can be taken off and put on at pleasure, 
have long been in use, but they are far from conven- 
ient in many ways. 

The nearest approach to the standard round table, 
for the common family, is doubtless found in the 
modem extension table, which when brought to its 
smallest size is veritably round, but extends by the 
insertion of leaves in the center. This will have the 
round ends, doing away with all sharp and aggressive 
corners, gives ample accommodation to the size and 
form of the apartment in which it is used, may be 
made neatly attractive by any person with a mod- 
erate amount of good taste, and, best of all, can be 
had in good American woods at prices which are 
within the reach of any family of ordinarily comfort- 
able circumstances. A sort of compromise, by 
which the square table can be made to pose as the 
circular article, consists of clamping a round top 
upon the square top, the means employed being so 
arranged that they may be deftly concealed by a 
careful adjustment of the cloth and decorations. 
This will answer the purpose in certain cases, but is 
hardly to be commended where a more satisfactory 
arrangement is practicable. 



Whatever .is to be used in the way of central deco- 
ration should be adapted to the occasion, should 
harmonize in color with the general effect of the 
table, and should have individual characteristics. A 
neat decoration for one occasion may be wholly out 
of harmony with another, and even if copied in 
general features, there should always be variations 
to suit circumstances. Even the number of persons 
to be seated at the table might determine the fitness 
or unfitness of a proposed design. The custom, once 
prevalent, of having the central ornament permanent, 
in the form of a carving or other design attached to 
the body of the table, has long since given away to 
the march of individual refinement and taste, en- 
abling each table, on each occasion, to be dressed in 
the manner most appropriate to the circumstances 
and the environment. 

Without attempting to indicate various methods of 
table adornment, suited to diverse occasions, which 
after all must be determined by so many factors indi- 
vidual to the entertainment, quotation may be made of 
the arrangement and decoration at a silver wedding 
dinner, where the table was of oval shape and the 
guests numbered twenty-five, as befitted the occasion. 
"The guests found their places by means of large 
square cards at each cover, upon which, beneath the 
silvered monogram of the hostess, the names were 
plainly written. The white satin damask cloth was 
covered with a soft silvery fine net, which was not laid 
flat, but arranged in billowy folds and little heaps here 
and there all over the table, leaving only a margin 
for plates and glasses. The edge of the net was out- 
lined with a vine of smilax and pink and white sweet 
peas. In the center of the table was a large silver 
bowl filled with sweet peas. At each side part 
way down the table were two silver bowls, smaller in 
size, and filled with the same fragrant flower, which 
had been the table decoration at the first wedding. 
Four antique silver candelabra were the only other 
omaments on the table. A souvenir of the oc- 
casion lay beside each plate in the form of a heart- 
shaped bonbon box, on the cover of which was 
engraved the monogram of the bride and bridegroom 
of twenty-five years ago." This, it will be observed, 
was entirely appropriate to the occasion, not ex- 
pensive in the outfit, simple and harmonious to per- 
fection. 

As a further illustration of this principle, we may 
quote the details of a dinner given by a hostess to the 
members of her class in some institution of educar 
tion, on the tenth anniversary of graduation, the 
eleven members of the class being present : " The 
round table was decorated with the class colors, pink 
and yellow, a high class vase of yellow roses being in 
the center of the table, standing in a bed of beautiful 
Catherine Mermet roses. All around the table, far 
enough from the edge to allow room for the plates 
and. glasses, was a twist made of yellow and pink 
satin ribbons. The twist was finished upon each 
edge with a fringe of fine ferns. A little gilt fish 
ornamented with a pink satin bow lay upon each 
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napkin, and the guests seemed to understand why 
this fish should be at the feast. Large candelabras 
held pink candles with yellow shades. The class 
colors were carried out in several of the courses. 
Little neck clams were served in plates made of pink 
ice, which in turn were placed upon dainty plates with 
a yellow and gilt decoration. In the center of the 
ice plates were lemons, cut in the form of baskets, 
the dainty handles ornamented with a bow of pink 
baby ribbon. Creamed shrimps were served in deli- 
cate yellow shells. An ice basket held a yellow rose 
of frozen cream, and on the elegant Royal Worcester 
plate upon which the basket was served lay a 
Catherine Merqiet rose, with its beautiful foliage. 

Commenting upon this- matter of decoration of the 
dinner table, a writer of very excellent ideas remarks 
that many people sin in thinking that richness is 
obtained by overloading the table with a multitude 
of small decorative articles, until guests upon one 
side of the table cannot see those upon the other, and 
fear to move lest they should upset some of the 
senseless ornaments with which the table is laden. 
This is a mistake. Simplicity is one of the greatest 
charms of a dinner table ; not Spartan simplicity, 
which dispenses with all ornamentation, limiting the 
board to strictly necessary articles, but the simplicity 
of refinement, which forbids the use of any incon- 
venient decoration, or of any article which might, 
even by the most fastidious, be termed trashy. One 
point wl ich cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the young or inexperienced hostess is to let all orna- 
ments be of good quality, or else dispense with them 
entirely. 

It is certain, as has been said by yet another writer, 
that the ability to spread or lay a table properly is 
one of the distinctive qualifications that make a re- 
fined and capable housewife. It is essential that the 
family board should be arranged prettily if not hand- 
somely, and it is even more important that the fur- 
nishings and accessories should be disposed to yield 
the greatest possible amount of comfort and con- 
venience under prevailing domestic circumstances. 
While we all bend with more or less submission to 
prevailing customs, our flexibility depending as much 
upon our temperaments as our intelligence, personal 
opinion regarding the use of ceremony and the value 
of simplicity may be followed in a general way in 
most of our table formalities. The size of the family 
purse and the quality of the service at command 
naturally have a decided effect upon such observ- 
ances, but neither will be capable of hindering a re- 
fined taste from expressing itself in the spreading of 
the daily board, if the home is under the control of a 
cultivated and practical mistress. 

It is also true that the table should be laid as neatly 
for the family alone as it is when guests are expected, 
although there may be less elaboration, and less care 
bestowed upon purely decorative accessories. Still, 
there should always be more or less of decoration 
where it is practicable. We must bear in mind the 
central thought that the table is the family gathering 



place; it is there that one should forget about his 
cares and business. For the husband and father it 
is especially desirable — even indispensable— that he 
should maintain acquaintance with his wife and chil- 
dren, and as one suggests, "be sensible and genial." 
A little color and brightness, and whatever contributes 
to please the eye as well as add to creature comforts, 
makes the cheer of eating and drinking the greater. 

But there are many homes— those of hard-working, 
hampered people, who have to struggle steadily to 
*• make both ends meet " — where decorations cannot, 
from the necessities of the case, be considered. Yet 
the eye may be pleased when it rests upon the table, 
for the quality of neatness will assert itself, despite 
unfavorable surroundings and conditions. The 
mother of several children, who must work hard 
from the break of day till late at night, and not in- 
frequently have her rest frequently broken through 
the night by the care of her household, and who 
often without assistance has to prepare three meals 
a day for her family, and, if the wife of a farmer, per- 
haps for several hired men besides, cannot be ex- 
pected to look much to the ornamentation of her 
table. If she can spread a clean tablecloth, and 
place upon it shining knives, forks, and spoons, and 
well washed and polished dishes, she has done all 
that could be expected ; less than this her own best 
instincts will not tolerate, if she is by nature and 
education a woman of neatness and good taste. And 
it may well be added that these are the greatest of 
all table ornaments, and the first in importance, the 
lack of which cannot be supplied by anything else, 
no matter how rich or pretentious. 

Given such a setting — simple, moderate, or elabo- 
rate, as the circumstances of the home warrant— with 
the right spirit animating those who gather at the 
board, the table becomes, in deed as well as in name, 
the family center — a helpful, restful, refreshing spot, 
about which shall cluster the sweetest recollections, 
the holiest associations, the true love and light of the 
lives which have there their representation. 

— Mrs, Arthur Stanley, 



Selected for Good Housekbbping. 

IT IS SAID TO BE TRUE 

That leaves of parsley, eaten with a little vinegar, will 
prevent the disagreeable consequences of tainted breath 
by onions. 

That marrying a man without principle, conscience or 
religion, is like putting to sea without a compass or chart 
or rudder. 

That one ounce of lemon juice, one-fourth dram of 
powdered borax and one-half dram of sugar is good for 
freckles. 

That matrimonial happiness depends, not on wealth, 
nor on appearance, but on good health, good manners, 
good principles and personal character. 

That a room with a low ceiling will seem higher if the 
window curtains hang to the floor. Lambrequins may be 
used to extend the curtains to the ceiling, and thus carry 
out the efiEect. 
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Orifinal is Good Housekbeping. 

HEB FAIOLT TREE. 

My lady haughtily talks of her ancestry, 

Without a stain, 
And looks at lonely me, saHs wealth or family tree. 

In deep disdain. 

She hath a 'blazoned crest on papeterie impressed. 

And everywhere ; 
And, riding slowly past, her manner hath the cast 

Of yerf de vere. 

The Earl, her grandsire, she doth quote incessantly — 

Her son's the heir— 
Their name is not in Burke, and shrewd suspicions lurk 

'Twas never there. 

Of late, I understand that from a foreign land 

There comes some news 
Of Earl and family tree— the tree the kind that we 

See cobblers use. 



Original in Good HousBKBEriNc. 

<<A HELP AND COMFORT TO HEB HUSBAND, 
InsUad of a Wife in Hame Ozily." 

EALLY, Margaret, I should 
think that by this time you 
could get a decent meal ! 
I wonder if you even care 
to learn?" The speaker 
pushed back his chair, with 
a dark frown on his other- 
wise handsome face, and 
arose from the table. 
" You need not worry your- 
self any further to-day on 
my account, for I shall 
lunch down town and I am 
going to Charlie's to din- 
ner, so will not be home 
till rather late. Charlie's sister is here from Vir- 
ginia," he added by way of explanation, and with a 
careless " good-bye," he swung himself into his over- 
coat and was gone. 

Handsome, selfish Jack Crawford had forgotten 
that his pretty wife of only a year had graduated 
from a fashionable boarding school into his arms, 
and when she had told him of her ignorance he had 
laughed at her, and declared they could live on love 
and roses. That will do for story books, but a 
healthy, hungry man will not survive on such fare for 
very long. Daisy had struggled bravely, and had 
mastered the art of bread, pie and cake making, but 
somehow she could not learn to save ; and Jack 
growled at the bills and declared they never had any- 
thing to eat, and was constantly quoting Charlie's 
wife, till Daisy grew heartily tired of the sound of 
her name. 

The dining room was a very pretty one, with its 
delicately-tinted paper and pretty adornments, but 
the damask tablecloth was soiled and the china 
awry. Daisy's head was down on the window sill, 
and she heard nothing till a pleasant voice said in 
her ear, '* Daisy, child, what in the world is the mat- 



ter ; surely you are not crying ? " and then the tear- 
stained face was lifted and the girl threw her arms 
around the form beside her. " Oh, Aunt Alice, I am 
so glad you are here ! Jack is so cross. He says I 
can't do anything, and I know he is sorry he ever 
married me ; if he isn't I am," and a look of defiance 
swept over the fair face. 

The quick eye of the elder lady took in at a glance 
the soiled table linen, the little figure in her arms, 
with its faded and tumbled dress, a relic of wedding 
finery, golden hair bound in an unsightly knot, and 
knowing Jack Crawford's rather fastidious ways, she 
could not repress a smile. To be sure their short 
steak was twenty-eight cents per pound, but it was 
burned instead of broiled, the bread was dry and the 
coffee muddy. 

" Sit down, my dear, and tell me all about it," and 
then came Daisy's account of the morning. 

•* I wish I could have a girl, as you do. Aunt Alice. 
I should think we might, but Jack scolds about* bills 
so much now that I dare not ask him." 

"Ah, my dear, if I only had good health how 
gladly I would do without one. It would be much 
more pleasant, I assure you. Now, Daisy, this is the 
beginning, but little things lead to great ones, and if 
/ scold you, you must remember it is only to save 
you future troubles. In the first place look at the 
table, and then in the glass." 

A burning blush sent a wave of color over face and 
neck, but she replied, hastily, ** Jack would not know 
or care if it were any different." 

" Indeed, Margaret, Jack would care, for he is very 
proud, and likes everything nice and pretty. Now, 
to begin with, what are you going to have for to- 
morrow's breakfast } " 

*• I don't know ; to-morrow is Friday, and I hate it, 
for Jack insists upon a diet of fish as rigorously as 
the most devoted Catholic, and it seems as if fish cost 
more and was harder to cook than anjrthing else." 

A journey to the pantry revealed a huge pile of 
bread, some pieces of beef steak and roast beef and 
a dish of cold potatoes. 

" Now Daisy, let me give you your bill of fare for 
to-morrow," said Aunt Alice, as they returned to the 
dining room after their survey, and Daisy, with blatik 
book and pencil, seated herself on a low stool. 

" For your breakfast get two quarts of clams, at a 
cost of only twelve cents. Put in a kettle with a 
little water and boil till they open (after first washing 
them very clean). Take them from the shell and 
strain the water they are boiled in, then wash your 
kettle to remove any particles of sand, and put in the 
water and a pint of new milk; salt and pepper to 
taste and let it boil. While that is boiling, take one 
tablespoonful of flour and a piece of butter the size 
of a small ^^% and work them till smooth and use 
for thickening a trifle. When it just boils up, put in 
your clams and take off your stove. While your 
clams are opening, take some slices of bread (being 
careful not to burn it) and toast very brown, put in a 
large, covered dish and, when everything else is 
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ready, pour your clams over them. Have your coffee- 
pot clean and dry, and take three tablespoonfuls of 
coffee beaten up with an egg, pour in the water and 
let it boil eight minutes and it will be clear as amber. 
Take your cold potatoes, mash them fine, add pepper, 
salt, one-half cupful of milk and a few bits of butter, 
pack it nicely in a pudding dish and set in the oven. 
When it is nicely browned, slip on a flat dish and 
garnish with a wreath of celery leaves. The pota- 
toes you can get ready for the oven to-night, and it 
will save time in the morning. Fill that pretty glass 
dish with apple jelly, which you can buy for fifty 
cents for a five-pound box, and with doughnuts and 
rolls you will find you have a very nice breakfast. • 
" For lunch, I would have cocoa. Put four small 
teaspoonfuls, wet up with milk, in your pot, pour on 
boiling water and let stand ten minutes. Take some 
more of your dry bread and cut in thin, even slices, 
beat an egg well, dip your bread in it, and then fry 
a light brown. Take four nice, smooth apples, wash 
and wipe them, take out the core and fill the holes 
left with sugar and a few drops of vanilla extract ; 
set in the oven and bake. Get a box of brook trout, 
which will cost only ten cents, put them on a little 
platter and garnish with the light-green, feathery 
tops of celery and sliced lemon, then with fresh rolls 
and one of your jelly cakes your lunch is complete. 

" Then for dinner, which will take more time and 
care to prepare, your first course will be soup, and 
you can buy the little soup cakes at a cost of fifteen 
cents, which will save you the trouble of making it 
To prepare these you need only half a cake, break it 
up fine, pour on a pint of water and let it boil fifteen 
minutes; serve hot with oyster crackers. Get one 
and one-half pounds of haddock, roll it up in a thin 
cloth and steam for an hour. Put one cupful of 
milk in a little stewpan and let it come to a boil ; 
meanwhile mix a tablespoonful of flour and butter 
the size of an egg till smooth, stir into the milk, and 
when it is like cream, pour it over your fish. Bake 
nice, even-sized potatoes and lay them on a napkin 
in a dish in such a way that the ends may be folded 
over them. Take four tablespoonfuls of rice and 
put in one quart of milk, add salt, one-half cupful of 
sugar and a teaspoonful of vanilla; bake one and 
one-half hours, stir it for the first hour every fifteen 
minutes and when done it will be like a thick cream. 
For your vegetables, steamed squash and fried par- 
snips ; the latter you must first boil and then cut in 
slices and fry in butter. There is your Friday fare, 
my dear, neither very hard to prepare or very 
expensive." 

The face which at the beginning had been a very 
doleful one was full of eager delight. 

" Oh, Aunt Alice, I do wish I could begin at once. 
I don't want to wait.*' 

" Well, since wait you must, you can improve your 
time by getting your table in better order," and Aunt 
Alice sat, like a queen upon her throne, in the great 
arm-chair and directed. 

The cloth and napkins were snowy white, the dishes 



and glassware shone from hard rubbing, and when 
everjrthing was in order, and Aunt Alice had accepted 
the pleading invitation to "stay all day," Daisy 
asked : 

" What shall w^ have for lunch ? I don't propose 
to fast because Master Jack chooses to stay down 
town." 

" Take your bits of beef steak and roast beef and 
chop them very fine," demanded the queen of the 
kitchen, " add pepper, salt, a bit of butter, and a cup- 
ful of hot water. When it is done, serve hot, make 
some dry toast, a nice cup of tea, and with a lemon 
pie, which I long to sample, and some of your nice 
cookies, we shall do very nicely. And now, just one 
thing more, Margaret. Don't, I beg of you, appear 
in any more such clothes," pointing to the soiled 
and faded wrapper of pale blue cashmere, with puf- 
fings of still more faded pink silk. " If you haven't 
any calico wrappers, we will go down town and buy 
a couple ready made, which are far better than any 
attempt at soiled finery." 

" But, auntie," pleaded the fair culprit, " I thought 
this was saving, to wear my old dresses till they were 
quite worn out ? " 

" No, my dear ; no /ady can be pardoned for sailed 
clothes. They may be poor or even patched, but if 
they are perfectly clean you need not fear to face 
any caller, no matter what you are doing. A far 
better method of saving would be to rip your dress, 
remove the grease spots, and color it a handsome 
wine or plum. Dip the pink silk in a pink dye and 
it will cGtme out lovely, only a deeper shade, then 
make your dress into a tea gown, which you can 
easily do with a little help to have it cut and fitted." 

Before Margaret Crawford retired she was the 
owner of two pretty morning dresses and as many 
wide-checked aprons. 

"You must have at least six," Aunt Alice said; 
" but these will do to commence with, the rest you 
can make yourself." 

Tired out with the day's excitement, Daisy was 
fast asleep when Jack came home, though it was still 
early, but the memory of a pitiful, babyish face, with 
big eyes full of unshed tears, had haunted him all 
day, and in spite of his good dinner and the urging 
of Charlie Mason and his orderly wife, to say nothing 
of the brilliant Southern sister, he made his excuses 
and hurried toward home. He had told Charlie of 
the episode of the morning, and instead of sympa- 
thizing with him he had laughed loudly as he merrily 
told of Belle's mistakes and failures in the beginning. 

" I was rough on the little thing," he soliloquized, 
as he strode along. " She makes better bread and 
cake than Belle now. Charlie thought I was a bear, 
I know, but he did not say so." 

Taking his boots in his hand, he crept softly up 
the stairs and into the room. He took a long look 
at the pretty face, with its frame of golden hair, on 
the pillow, and then bent and kissed her softly, but 
light as it was it woke her, and she threw her arms 
around his neck with a glad cry. " Oh Jack, Aunt 
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Alice has been here all day, and I have a lovely sur- 
prise for you in the morning ! What time is it ? " 

Jack laughed at this greeting and explanation of 
the day, but he said softly, as he caressed the golden 
hair, ** I say, Daisy, I was awfully cross this morning. 
Let's make it all up, and I won't be so mean to you 
again." And of course he was forgiven. 

Morning came, and Daisy in her new dress and 
apron, with smoothly brushed hair, found that with 
care she could get her breakfast, and neither 
have her food burned or raw. Jack praised every- 
thing, and ate in a manner which bade fair to leave 
empty dishes, and at last he ran to catch the train, 
promising, however, to come to lunch, which proved 
to be even better than breakfast, and one of its pret- 
tiest features was the pretty little creature, in soft 
gray cashmere, with trimmings of ruby velvet, and 
smooth golden curls falling over her shoulders. Jack 
was delighted, and begged to bring Charlie Mason 
home to dinner, and Daisy, with some misgivings, 
gave her consent, but everything was in perfect 
order, and Charlie declared after that he knew Jack 
dreamt that Daby could not cook. 

Of course my heroine did not step at once to per- 
fection, there were failures and mistakes, but Aunt 
Alice kept a look out for her, praising when she 
could and criticising when she could not. And with 
the help of Good Housekeeping, which Jack pre- 
sented her with, she became a home-maker, a help 
and comfort to her husband, instead of a wife in 
name only. 

-^Mmdah E. Merrifield, 




Originail in Good Housbkbbping. 

FOOD GOLOBmOS. 
^HERE seems to exist in the minds of the 
majority of sensible people a prejudice 
against the colorings used in fanciful foods, 
and in these days of artistic luncheons, 
when everything must match in color, it is 
quite a drawback to the hostess to see her 
delicate dishes untouched and untasted ; while 
sometimes a privileged friend will say : "No, 
thank you, ma ckercy I don't propose being poisoned 
by eating dyed creams, gelatines, and such things." 
Yet these same •* finicky " people will eat a bok of 
choice confections, and devour first the pink, violet 
or yellow French cream sweetmeats that are arti- 
ficially colored. These same critics will likewise 
take arsenic, strychnine, muriatic acid and other 
poisons, prescribed in small doses by a physician, 
and swallow them without a qualm ; but eat a cake 
with violet frosting or green ice cream ? Never, no, 
never. The colorings in these artistic food materials 
are used in such homeopathic doses and infinitesimal 
quantities that, granted for the sake of argument 
they should rank with poisons, they could not pos- 
sibly injure one. The coloring matter used for the 
frosting of one large cake could be put upon the 
point of a penknife. The strawberry ice cream made 
by first-class caterers is not simply colored with the 



fruit. Oh ! no, my friends ; you will remember that 
the inside of nearly all strawberries is white, and 
would not provide enough coloring for a quantity of 
cream ; so to give it that delicate pink, that appeab 
so strongly to the artistic eye, a small quantity of 
blood red fruit coloring is mixed with the cream. In 
fact, all confectioners and caterers use the colorings 
that many housewives view with horror. 

A lovely pink raspberry sherbet or water ice may 
be made from white and yellow raspberries by 
simply adding a tiny bit of the red coloring. Small, 
round, extra fine cookies are nice for elegant refresh- 
ments if frosted with pink, yellow, green and violet, 
or a large loaf cake — a pound cake for example — if 
cut in cubes or oblong strips and frosted with these 
delicate tints, then carelessly piled on a plate, is par- 
ticularly pleasing. A violet luncheon is a delightful 
affair for midsummer or early autumn, and should be 
served on a wide, roomy veranda. 

MENU FOR VIOLET LUNCHEON. 

Bouillon, Saltines. 

Blue Points on the Half Shell. 

Chicken Croquettes, Purple Beans with Cream Sauce^ 

Violet Gelatine, Sweetbread Salad. 

Huckleberry Ice Cream, Cojffee, 

Angel Cake with Violet Icing, 

Decorations should be of violets, or purple and 
violet clematis, ageratum, pufple and lilac asters. 
The saltines should be tied with mauve ribbon. 
Lemon gelatine can be made with a faint suggestion 
of violet coloring. The huckleberry ice cream needs 
no artificial coloring, as the fruit juice gives it the 
desired shade. Another delicious violet cream may 
be made of a rich vanilla, to which is added a little 
sherry, and colored with violet coloring. This should 
be frozen in a mold, turned out on a plate and studded 
with candied violets. Avoid getting the tints too 
deep, as the delicate shades are preferable. After 
trying a number of colorings, experience proves that 
coloring pastes are the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical, as they produce better results than the fluids. 

—Margaret Prescott, 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

The best woman is the one least talked about. — Fried- 
rich von Schiller. 

The sweetest thing in life is the unclouded welcome of 
a wife.— Nathaniel Parker Willis. 

It is no more possible to do without a wife than it is to 
dispense with eating and drinking. — Martin Luther. 

I have seen more than one woman drown her honor in 
the clear water of diamonds. — Contesse d' Houdetot. 

Before going to war, say a prayer; before going to sea, 
say two prayers; before marrying, say three prayers. — 
Proverb. 

In this advanced century a girl of sixteen knows at 
much as her mother, and enjoys her knowledge much 
more. — Anonymous. 
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Orlfiaml \m Good Housbkbbpino. 

HOUSEHOLD HOHILETICS 

FnetioaUy Preient^d in Monthly OhapUrs. 

Domestic Heating, Lighting and Ventilation. 

CHAPTER l-HEATING. 

LIVING and work rooms, where the occupants 
are actively engaged, should have a thermo- 
metrical register ranging between sixty-two 
and sixty-eight degrees ; for sedentary habits, 
from sixty-four to seventy degrees; bathrooms, 
seventy-two to seventy-six degrees, these records to 
be varied at different hours of the day or night, with 
due consideration to the given amount of sunshine 
or shade bearing upon the rooms. 

Students of hygiene quite generally maintain that 
coal containing any considerable amount of sulphur 
contaminates the air offensively and unhealthfully. 

A thin layer of coal on stove or furnace grate bars 
gives better results than when undu'y overloaded. 

A small stove or furnace crowded to over-heat is 
not as economical of fuel or as considerate of health 
as are larger heating facilities and a less use of fuel. 

Open grate fires, while they furnish an element of 
good cheer, are not as economical of fuel as are mul- 
titudes of the close-heating appliances. For pur- 
poses of ventilation, the open methods *of heating 
have a decided advantage over the closed ones. 

Self-feeding heaters are generally considered as 
mediums demanding less attention and less fuel than 
those " brought up by hand." 

All warmed rooms in winter should have arrange- 
ments for the use of good quantities of fresh water 
basins daily. 

Ordinary steam house heating apparatus should 
have a register pressure of not more than five pounds 
of steam to the square inch. 

Radiators neither take in nor drive out bad air, and 
have no elements of ventilation whatever. A vessel 
of water holding prominent place in rooms heated 
by radiators is always desirable. 

Hot water heating gives a moister tone to the air 
of the room than dry air systems of heating, gener- 
ally speaking. 

LIGHTING. 

GOD said "Let there be light, and there was 
light " — and no better light for human eyesight 
endurance and usefulness, has yet been invented. 

Of the many kinds of artificial light, the " tallow 
dip " of somewhat darker ages than ours has proved 
itself the most pure and peaceable of any, its blem- 
ishes being those of feebleness and grease. 

Whale oil next brought both beauiy and brightness 
in its train, followed by kerosene, paraffine, benzine, 
etc., bringing in their train cheapness and danger. 

Next in order, evolved from elements of dirt and 
darkness, came coal gas with fiame and fiurry to the 
world at large and fortunes to its promoters. 

At present, the lightning, whir Benjamin Franklin 
brought down from the heave s a> an element of 
safety from fires in the sky, has been harnessed by 



webbing and wires, and made to light the world " as 
bright as day ; '? at the present moment being gener- 
ally accepted as ** the best the market affords." 

The brighter and clearer the light in the house, 
the schoolroom and workshop, the better for the 
normal eyesight, *when not too brilliant and dazzling. 
Shades and reflectors, any guard in fact, for the pro- 
tection of the eye from a glaring light, should always 
be in order, and, that the eye may be adequately 
protected, great care should be taken, especially in 
connection with studios, * schoolrooms, industrial 
establishments, and more particularly in the sewing 
room of the home, where for so many hours the sew- 
ing machine or the needle, by force of circumstance, 
are compelled to be used. 

VENTILATION. 

GREAT care should be taken when pure air is in- 
troduced into a room, especially so if a school- 
room or workshop, that it may be evenly diffused 
and be allowed to permeate every part of the room. 

Assembly rooms, of any kind, if occupied for any 
considerable length of time, should have sufficient 
pure air furnished to displace the contaminated air 
rapidly and thoroughly. 

Poorly ventilated sleeping rooms are great breeders 
and feeders of disease, and are the places where not 
only " the good man meets his fate," but where many 
a one not so good meets fatality, and perhaps death, 
" without knowing what was the matter." Sleeping 
rooms should never be without fresh air facilities, 
and should not be occupied a second time without 
being allowed to keep " open house " in the interim. 

As open doors, open windows and open fireplaces, 
the safest and most economical means of ventilation, 
cannot always be indulged in, mechanical devices 
must either be accepted or ventilation given the go- 
by, a consummation not devoutly to be wished. 

It is often the case, however, that mechanical 
inventions fail to ventilate ; experiments in this line 
need to have exhaustive tests before adaptation. 

It must be remembered, in regard to the ventila- 
tion of ordinary dwellings, that artificial ventilation 
is less needed in winter than in summer. Old Boreas 
is a glorious ventilator wherever allowed to get in his 
best work. Ventilation in summer, in temperate 
zones of climate, takes caffe of itself, generally 
speaking, quite comfortably, without resort to me- 
chanical appliances. 

BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. 

THE subject of Heating, Lighting and Ventila- 
tion, which has much to do with length of days, 
not only of the human race, but for all animal life as 
well, is one of greater importance than has hereto- 
fore had general consideration and acceptance— an 
importance that demands and must command the 
attention of those elements from which life is to be 
made better as the world progresses in years of 
achievement — and these may well take front seats in 
the great amphitheatre of human endeavor. 

— An Advocate of Practical Philosophy. 
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Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

BOBBY'S FBIEND. 

Little Bobby had pricked his fingers, 

Opening chestnut burrs ; 
As he sat by the bright fire, crying, 

He thinks something purrs, 
Cheer up I cheer up ! 

Little Bobby then stopped his crying ; 

He saw on the floor 
Such a smart little cricket, hopping. 

And saying once more, 

Cheer up 1 cheer up I 

Little Bobby laughed loud to see it, 

Then it ran away, 
For there was no need for the cricket 
Any more to say, 

Cheer up I cheer up I 

— Z>. P, D. C. 



Original la Good Housbkbbping. 

AUTUMN DECORATIONS. 

** It is the season where the light of dreams 
Around the year im goklen glory lies." 

HE artistic arrangement of 
' autumn leaves and grasses 
is a kind of art work which 
almost anyone, who has any 
natural or acquired artistic 
taste, can produce. Just now 
it is very much in favor, and 
many original and beautiful 
effects can be produced with 
nature's own material. A 
very odd receptacle for hold- 
ing grasses, ferns or berries, 
is made from a very large 
reed hollowed out, and a col- 
lection of grasses and ferns placed within. The reed* 
may be gilded and a bright bow of ribbon tied around 
near its base for a finish. A fine wire may be used 
to suspend it from the ceiling. 

A very pretty basket can be made from reeds by 
taking fine wire and bending, crossing once over each 
reed. This holds the basket together. If some other 
color than the natural one be preferred, it can be 
gilded or bronzed. Over the ends tie bows of ribbon, 
which will hide the wire used in its construction. 
Fill with dried grasses, bright berries or ferns. The 
blossoms of the wild clematis is very beautiful if 
dried carefully. 

A large gourd hollowed out and painted by the 
skillful hand of the artist of the family adorned the 
parlor of a country house, visited last summer. The 
gourd was painted an olive green, with gold inside. 
Bunches of holly leaves and berries decorated this 
unique receptacle for autumn treasures. It was filled 
with thistle and milkweed pompons. An ordinary 
stone jar of good shape may be painted dark red or 
brown, and decorated with ferns, flowers or birds. 

Ginger jars may be converted into things of beauty 
by a little taste. A bunch of oats or wheat, tied with 
some handsome ribbon, is a simple and effective 
decoration within the reach of almost everyone. 



Peafowl feathers, tied with ribbon and placed on 
the wall, or in some bare corner, are much sought 
after. Do the readers of Good Housereepino know 
what a pretty thing the common ivy is, when it has 
been touched by Jack Frost's icy finger and con- 
verted into brilliant reds and yellows.^ It is very 
effective in decoration and grows abundantly in the 
woods. Press the leaves between newspapers. If 
the leaves drop from the vine a little mucilage will 
fasten them in their places again. The next day take 
out the leaves and dry the papers, and repeat the 
process three or four times until the leaves are per- 
fectly free from moisture. 

This process causes work, but the result will be 
brilliant and will amply repay for time and labor 
spent. Do not wax or varnish leaves, for it gives 
them an unnatural gloss. Maple leaves and also the 
leaves of the red sumach are very beautiful when 
made into garlands or sprays, fastened by means of 
fine wire, twisted slightly about their stems. 

Autumn leaves can be used with splendid effect in 
the construction of wreaths and crosses. A very 
pretty cross can be made of leaves with a mixture of 
red berries of the moimtain ash, or a good substitute, 
the red seed pods of the wild rose. Cut the design 
from cardboard, cover with paper or cloth and finally 
fasten on leaves, berries or ferns, taking care to 
preserve the shape of the original design. 

Everlasting flowers, such as Helichisin^ Rexanthe- 
tnum and Gotnphena are useful for filling baskets, and 
the white flowers are used very often for crosses. 
The foundation cross being covered with black 
velvet or with white velvet when used for funerals. 

It is hard to find anything more artistic than a vase 
or basket filled with bleached or skeletonized leaves. 
Here is an infallible rule if followed exactly : Place 
the leaves to be skeletonized in a pail or pan filled 
with water, and place it where it will be exposed to 
the hot sun. After four weeks have passed take out 
the leaves and float them in clear water on a board. 
Remove the skin with a soft toothbrush. The bleach- 
ing liquid is made by pouring a pint of boiling water 
on one quarter of a pound of chloride of lime. Strain 
and bottle for use. Put one or two tablespoonfuls 
to a pint of water and pour over the leaves. They will 
bleach in a few hours. Ferns take a much longer 
time than flowers. When bleached, spread on a 
piece of window glass in the sun to dry. 

— Margaret Hyde. 

Selected for Good Housekeeping. 

GOOD THINOS IN SMALL BITS. 

Men are so dependent on their stomachs. 
The deepest and most useful lives are often the least os- 
tentatious. 

We never realize how much we are capable of enduring 
until the test comes. 

Slander uttered against the good rebounds with multi- 
plied force against its perpetrator. 

— George Austin Woodward, in 7 he Diary of a ^' Pecul- 
iar'' Girl. 
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Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

CHANGES OF TIME AND SEASON. 

In the HomM of the World. 

From Soda Fountains to Coal Bins ; from Fans to Furs ; 
FROM Bicycle Bloomers to Boreas Breathings; from 
Gauze Underwear to Skating Rink Flannels; from 
Out-Door Bathing to Ice Harvestings. 

-^ ^ HETHER we speak to those who find 
m Tp \ life a continual grind of daily test 
■ IB and toil, in the home or in the work- 
% I W shop; in the arena of professional 

^^[^^^ effort or of commercial story and 
struggle, or to those who have means 
and methods sufficient to insure a life of ease and 
pleasure, we speak to an audience who are alike sub- 
servient to the changes of time and season, of com- 
fort and inconvenience, the comings and goings of 
which are beyond individual control for continuance 
or withdrawal of same. 

North of Mason and Dixon's line, in these United 
States, we roast in summer and freeze in winter, and 
say one to another " this is the hottest weather ever 
known," or " this cold wave is the severest on record," 
and grumble at the ways of Providence without lift- 
ing a finger to ameliorate the condition of mankind, 
in this connection, while passing along the accorded 
transition stages of the wearily traveled walks of life. 

We draw up around " ice cold " soda fountains in 
summer,. and quaff the froth and fizz of sirups and 
spices, until full and running over with slops and 
slush— enough to drown out all the elements of health 
and long life that the human system contain^ ; and 
again we draw up around holes in floors, where heated 
and superheated air is forced from cellar to garret, in 
our homes, breathing over, again and again, what 
somebody else has digested and breathed before, 
until sick rooms open before us, and death knells 
sound in our ears. 

We fan pure and impure air, in presumably equal 
proportions into nostril, mouth, eye and ear miscel- 
laneously, and wonder why neuralgia comes and 
headaches abound one season, and then at the end 
of and the beginning of another, we enclose arm, 
neck and chest closely around with furs, skins, wool- 
ens and wraps of all kinds, completely shutting out 
the air from our bodies, leaving insensible perspira- 
tion to do the work of unhealthy methods, demand- 
ing at last professional ministration and medicine. 

We ride the fascinating wheel in bloomers, under- 
neath the rays of a seething sunshine, until short of 
wind and red in the face, then draw up under shade 
trees, reclining on damp springing grass, until " cooled 
off " and then "go at it again," and swing in the giddy 
whirl of skating rink, or out on the open mill pond, 
with thermometer at twenty below zero — and more 
perhaps— in heavy wraps that keep undue cold out 
and oppressive heat in, sitting down now and then in 
the course of the exercises, to chat gaily, and cool off 
speedily, before retiring from the laborious pleasure 
of the occasion, to an overheated room in one case 
and to an ice cold chamber in another. 



We pass from light linen and gauze underwear, six 
months of the year, to heavily lined and double-lined 
woolen garments, the other six. We live one-half of 
each year in garments similar to swimming parapher- 
nalia, the other half arrayed in toggery appropriate 
to sleigh-riding and snow-shoe traveling, doing it all 
without scarcely " a thought of the morrow," while 
reveling in the comforts and joys of to-day. 

And yet when sickness comes and death stares us 
in the face, we "can't account for it." But we must 
account for it, sooner or later, and often sadly and 
solemnly, and so will ever do until we can put more 
of common sense into the prescription called for in 
the conduct of worldly achievement and human en- 
deavor, than many of us are in the habit of doing. 
The ingredients of forethought and care are also too 
lightly considered. 

Here, in the half-way house mile-stone between 
summer and winter, is an appropriate halting place 
to " think of these things," and reason together as to 
whether momentary comfort and pleasure or perma- 
nent welfare shall be the ruling element of our lives 
in regard to living, moving and being through our 
climatic changes — the coming and going of spring, 
summer, fall and winter, and the consequent effects 
of these changes from one to the other, on the life of 
mankind, womankind, and last but not least, on 
those who are to follow us in the season's changes of 
the future. 

Here, then, let us halt and think, putting our 
thoughts and conclusions into carefully conducted 
practice, and govern ourselves accordingly. 

— Uncle John, 

Selected for Good Housekeeping. 

WISE SATmOS WELL SAID. 

Misfortunes make us wise. 

Great marks are soonest hit. 

One fool makes an hundred. 

Speak well, even to bad men. 

Nothing dries sooner than tears. 

The devil is not always at one door. 

Pull down your hat on the wind side. 

Set not your loaf in till the oven's hot. 

Sour grapes can ne*er make sweet wine. 

Silence is wisdom, when speaking is folly. 

Wine hath drowned more men than the sea. 

Poverty on an old man's back is a heavy burthen. 

The brightest of all things, the sun, hath its spots. 

One pair of heels is often worth two pair of hands. 

The credit got by a lie lasts only till the truth comes out. 

Owe money to be paid at Easter, and Lent will seem 
short. 

The breast-plate of innocence is not always scandal- 
proof. 

Who repairs not his gutter repairs his whole house. — 
Spanish. 

Dreadful things slip off one's tongue when angry, things 
that spring up at the moment, and come out hot, and which 
they afterwards repent of having said. — F. F. Montressor, 
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Orifinal in Good Housbkbeping. 

FAUIT SALADS. 

*' The fruit that can fall without shaking. 
Indeed is too mellow for me." 

'IIS country is fortunate in 
having a great variety 
of fruit, and perhaps an 
^ account of some novel 
and dainty ways of 
serving it may prove ac- 
ceptable. Nothing can 
be more delicious than 
fruit salads. People 
who have traveled, have 
tasted these tempting 
compounds in Paris and 
Vienna, but few have 
attempted to make the 
delicacies at home. The 
fruit must be perfectly ripe, very dry, good and 
sound. Many kinds of fruit, such as gooseberries, 
plums, apples and pears, are useless for this purpose. 
Too much ripe fruit will mar the success of the dish. 
Pineapples, bananas, apricots, peaches, all combine 
perfectly. Oranges, lemons, melons, with a small ad- 
mixture of candied cherries, greengages and chestnuts 
make an excellent fruit salad about Christmas time. 
The dish is exceedingly ornamental, and provides a 
charming addition to a luncheon, supper or dessert. 
In making the winter salad, both oranges and 
lemons will require to be pared. One lemon to about 
half a dozen oranges will be the right proportion. 
Grate a little of the rind of both fruits, as the flavor 
of the peel is very stimulating to the palate, but if 
too much is put in it imparts a bitter flavor. Pare a 
a quarter of one small melon, scrape away all the 
seedy parts and slice it very thin. The candied fruit 
should be slit in half. Arrange the fruit in mixed 
layers, v/ith a view to having the coloring as effective 
as possible, pile it in the form of a pyramid. A deep 
crystal dish, round or oval in shape, is preferable to 
a salad bowl for holding a fruit salad, as it displays 
the coloring to better advantage. When the fruit 
has been arranged to the taste, make the dressing. 

Set a tumblerful of water and about two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar in an enameled saucepan over the 
fire. Let it boil for five minutes, and then set it 
aside to cool. Stir in four tablespoon fuls of cream 
and the yolk of an egg well beaten. Some persons 
add wine to 'give a rich flavor, but in the writer's 
opinion that entirely disguises the taste of the fruit. 
Pour the dressing over the fruit very gently, being 
careful to cover every morsel completely, and let it 
slowly filter through. The dressing must be quite 
cold before it is added to the salad. If the salad is 
to be made for lunch, it would be better to prepare 
the dressing early in the morning. 

To make a salad particularly attractive, beat up 
the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth and add 
powdered sugar. Spread it over the pyramid of fruit, 
shaping it with the spoon into little points. Set the 



crystal vessel upon a large, flat dish, and around the 
base arrange a cluster of pretty leaves. The result is 
" a thing of beauty," a delight to both the eye and 
the palate. 

For pineapple salad, pare pineapples and bananas, 
and slice them evenly but not too thinly. Apricots 
and peaches must be skinned and the stones cracked 
to reach the kernels. Pound the latter in a mortar 
with a little sugar, and sprinkle the powder amongst 
the fruit ; this gives a very piquant taste. Arrange 
this salad also in a pyramid. In serving be careful 
to give a little of the dressing with each help. 

For summer salads, strawberries and other soft 
fruits are to be preferred. Above all things the fruit 
must be fresh. It must also be very dry and free 
from dust. To ensure this, when the hulls are picked 
off brush each one over lightly with a camel's hair 
brush. Choose only fine bunches of currants, and in 
picking off the stem be careful not to bruise them. 
Cherries should be stoned. Black cherries, being 
more tender than white hearts, are better for use 
in a salad. 

— Miss Blanche L, MacdotuU. 



Original in Good Housbbbbping. 

"DID YOU EVER?" 
We had a fearful drouth, 

Not many months ago ; 
Not a single drop of rain 

For two or three months or so. 

And everybody said, 
" Did you ever ? " " Aint it dry ? " 
" I wish *twouId rain," was heard 
From every passer-by. 

At last the weather changed— 

Rain early, late and oft, 
And the earth that had been baked 

Began to grow quite soft. 

There was mud in all the streets, 
And mud throughout the town ; 

There was " nothing else," but mud. 
And the rain kept pouring down. 

The wells that once were dry, 

Took on a flowing kink. 
And the brooks were all in a roar, 

Running " quicker than wink." 

Then everybody said, 
" Did you ever ? How it pours, 
And really 'tis hardly safe 
To venture out of doors." 

Well, s 'posing it was dry ? 

And s 'posing it dtd rain ? 
And s'posing the wells had given out ? 

And then were filled again ? 

Sepulchral " Did you evers " 
Wont help the case a mite ; 
So, let us take things as they come, 
" Whatever is, is right." 

Let's take the parching drouth, 

Let rain withhold or fall, 
And be thankful that we have 

The Wet and Dry at all. 

—John Weniwortk. 
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Thing! new and old, and great and imall. 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 



October Ever since poets began to sing, and 

Beauties, lovers of nature to paint her glories, 
the charms of October have commanded 
the choicest efforts of all who appreciate the delights 
of beautiful wood, smiling field, or generous wealth 
of harvest. But seldom have these charming days 
been more happily painted than by the blind author, 
Rowland E Robinson, whose graphic word pictures 
Good Housekeeping has more than once apprecia- 
tively quoted. Here are some extracts from his deft 
sketch of "October Days": "Fields as green as 
when the summer birds caroled above them, woods 
more gorgeous with innumerable hues and tints of 
ripening leaves than a blooming parterre, are spread 
beneath the azure sky, whose deepest color is re- 
flected with intenser blue in lake and stream. In 
them against this color are set the scarlet and gold 
of every tree upon their brinks, the painted hills, the 
clear-cut mountain peaks, all downward pointing to 
the depths of this nether sky. Overhead, thistle- 
down and the silken balloon of the milkweed float on 
their zephyr-wafted course, silver motes against the 
blue ; and above them are the black cohorts of crows 
in their straggling retreat to softer climes. Now the 
dark column moves steadily onward, now veers in 
confusion from some suspected or discovered danger, 
or pauses to assail with a harsh clangor some sworn 
enemy of the sable brotherhood. Their gay-clad 
smaller cousins, the jays, are for the most part silently 
industrious among the gold and bronze of the 
beeches, flitting to and fro with flashes of blue as 
they gather mast, but now and then finding time to 
scold an intruder with an endless variety of dis- 
cordant outcry. 

" How sharp the dark shadows are cut against the 
sunlit fields, and in their gloom how brightly shine 
the first fallen leaves and the starry bloom of the 
asters. In cloudy days, and even when rain is fall- 
ing, the depths of the woods are not dark, for the 
bright foliage seems to give forth light and casts no 
shadows beneath the lowering sky. The scarlet 
maples bum, the golden leaves of poplar and birch 



shine through the misty veil, and the deep purple of 
the ash glows as if it held a smoldering fire that the 
first breeze might fan into a flame, and through all 
this luminous leafage one may trace branch and twig 
as a wick in a candle flame. Only the evergreens are 
dark as when they bear their steadfast green in the 
desolation of winter, and only they brood shadows. 
" In such weather the woodland air is laden with 
the light burden of odor, the faintly pungent aroma 
of the ripened leaves, more subtle than the scent of 
pine or fir, yet as apparent to the nostrils, as delight- 
ful and more rare, for in the round of the year its 
days are few, while in summer sunshine and winter 
wind, in springtime shower and autumnal frost, pine, 
spruce, balsam, hemlock and cedar distill their per- 
fume and lavish it on the breeze or gale of every 
season. Out of the marshes, now changing their 
universal green to brown and bronze and gold, floats 
a finer odor than their common reek of ooze and 
sodden weeds — a spicy tang of frost-ripened flags 
and the fainter breath of the landward border of 
ferns ; and with these also is mingled the subtle pun- 
gency of the woodlands, where the pepperidge is 
burning out in a blaze of scarlet, and the yellow 
flame of the poplars flickers in the lightest breeze." 



^ ^ ^ ^ 4. 

Postal Clerk — This letter is too heavy, miss; you 
want to put another two-cent stamp on it. 

Miss Innocence — But won't that make it heavier still? 
— Raymond*! Monthly. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Dogs In these days when good roads, clean 

in streets, and correct sanitary conditions 
Cities, everywhere are coming to be more and more 
demanded, many people will echo the plaint 
of Colonel Waring, commissioner of street cleaning 
in New York, who in a letter to the mayor of that 
city, not long ago, referring to what he very appro- 
priately designates " one of the most repulsive nuis- 
ances of the day," suggested that the Board of Alder- 
men be requested to adopt an ordinance restricting 
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the liberty of dogs and dog owners in the streets of 
that city. "A dog in the city," he says, "is a dog 
out of place. His proper enjoyment of life and his 
owner's proper enjoyment of him require the freedom 
of the country. The city is no place for him, and it 
is made a less civilized place to live in because of 
him." It is not by any means the sanitary side of the 
dog question alone which comes in for consideration 
in this regard. There are many cities much smaller 
than New York in which the yelping, barking and 
howling of useless and worthless dogs is a nuisance, 
vexation, and positive injury to many persons of a 
reasonable degree of nervous sensibility. There is 
always danger of that terrible disease hydrophobia, 
to say nothing of many lesser evils, perils and an- 
noyances. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

He had not visited her for three weeks, and had been 
cultivating a mustache with not the greatest degree of 
success, though personadly well satisfied. But she made 
no sign. Finally he ventured : 

** Did you notice my upper lip ? " 

'* I did," she said, " and was about to offer you my hand- 
kerchief ; but I will get a damp towel and you can wipe 

it off!" 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Fruit While the general reader has been 

i^ a told many times of the advantages and 

nedicliie. desirability of a fruit diet, it may be that 
the traits and characteristics of the sev- 
eral fruits have not been as fully explained, in a con- 
cise form, as could be desired. Here are some useful 
suggestions, taken from a special article on the sub- 
ject: Fresh ripe fruits are excellent for purifying 
the blood and toning up the system. As specific 
remedies, oranges are aperient. Sour oranges are 
highly recommended for rheumatism. Watermelon 
for epilepsy and for yellow fever. Cranberries for 
erysipelas are used externally as well as internally. 
Lemons for feverish thirst in sickness, for bilious- 
ness, low fevers, rheumatism, colds, coughs, liver 
complaint, etc. Blackberries as a tonic. Useful in 
all forms of diarrhoea. Tomatoes are a powerful aper- 
ient for the liver, a sovereign remedy for dyspepsia, 
and for indigestion. They are invaluable in all con- 
ditions of the system in which the use of calomel is 
indicated. Figs are aperient and wholesome. They 
are said to be valuable as a food for those suffering 
from cancer ; they are used externally as well as in- 
ternally. Apples are useful in nervous dyspepsia; 
they are nutritious, medicinal and vitalizing, they aid 
digestion, clear the voice, correct the acidity of the 
stomach, are valuable in rheumatism, insomnia and 
liver troubles. An apple contains as much nutriment 
as a potato in aple^anter and more wholesome form. 
Grapes dilute thick blood, send the tircularion to the 
surface, remove obstructions from liver and lungs, 
dissolve and dislodge gravel and calculi, and bring 
the stomach and bowels to a healthy condition. On- 
ions are almost the best nervine known. No medi- 
cine is so useful in cases of nervous prostration, and 



there is nothing else that will so quickly relieve and 
tone up a worn-out system. Onions are useful in all 
cases of coughs, colds, and influenza ; in consump- 
tion, insomnia, hydrophobia, scurvy, gravel, and kin- 
dred liver complaints. Eaten every other day, they 
soon have a clearing and whitening effect on the 
complexion. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

After a dance the young man pays the fiddler, and 
the young lady settles with the chiropodist. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

What The English language is doubtless the 
Is a most rich and resourceful spoken tongue 
Rock ? known to the children of men ; but none 
the less, some of its peculiarities are puz- 
zling, to say the least, to a foreigner attempting to 
master its peculiarities. A Frenchman, while looking 
at a number of vessels, exclaimed: "See what a 
flock of ships ! " He was told that a flock of ships 
was called a fleet, but that a fleet of sheep was called 
a flock. To assist him in mastering the intricacies of 
the English language, he was informed that a flock 
of girls was called a bevy, that a bevy of wolves is 
called a pack, but that a pack of cards is never called 
a bevy, though a pack of thieves is called a gang, and 
a gang of angeb is called a host, while a host of por- 
poises is called a shoal. A shoal of oxen is termed a 
herd, and a herd of children is called a troop, and a 
troop of patridges is termed a covey, and a covey of 
beauties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians 
is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a 
heap, and a heap of bullocks is called a drove, and 
a drove of blackguards is called a mob, and a mob 
of whales is called a school, and a school of worship- 
pers is called a congregation, and a congregation of 
engineers is called a corps, and a corps of robbers is 
called a band, and a band of locusts is called a crowd, 
and a crowd of gentlefolks is called the elite. The 
last word being French, the scholar understood it 
and asked no more. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sometimes a man gets a reputation for being close 
because he has paid all his debts and hasn't any money 
left to get a reputation with for being liberal. — Somerviile 

Journal. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

flaking Nearly every housekeeper, it is 

« to be supposed, has the faculty of 

Cup of Tea. making a cup of tea just to her own 
liking; but there may be those who 
are not entirely sure of pleasing the palate of an 
honored guest. To such the following explicit direc- 
tions may prove very helpful, and they are certainly 
so plain that no one need err, or find the making of 
a choice cup of tea other than an easy and pleasing 
task : Having good tea to begin with, next be sure 
that you have freshly drawn, pure and filtered water 
of which to make the beverage. The water must not 
have been standing for hours exposed to the weather 
nor simmering on the range, and growing flat. 1 1 must 
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be fresh, and then if you have a brisk fire, or the 
hot flame of an alcohol lamp, bring it quickly to the 
boil. A flat bottomed kettle is to be preferred, as it 
has a broad surface to expose to the heat, and the 
boiling is soon accomplished. Water is boiling when 
it bubbles and jumps merrily about, and the steam 
comes in white puffs from the spout of the kettle. It 
does not boil when it begins to simmer and to sing. 
That is only the sign that it is near to boiling. You 
must make your tea when the water has just boiled, 
not when it has been boiling a long time. A kettle 
which has been standing on the back of a stove all 
day, filled up now and then by a dipper or two more 
of water added when some has been taken out, will 
not make good tea. You must boil the water on 
purpose. An earthen pot is better for tea than a 
metal one. Pour a little boiling water in the pot to 
heat it, and after a minute or two pour it out. Now 
put a teaspoonful of tea for every cupful of hot water 
— an even, not a heaping teaspoonful —and add an 
extra one for the pot. Pour on as much water as will 
fill the number you wish to make. Let it stand two 
minutes, then with a long handled spoon stir the 
leaves once through the water, and instantly cover 
the pot again. Three minutes more and your tea is 
done. Never let tea steep or boil, or stand a long 
time. It is a quick, neat, nice process from begin- 
ning to end. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

CoBWiGGER — The material for this quilt must have cost 
a pretty figure. 

Mrs Cobwigger — How can you say such a thing? Any- 
one but a man would know that it is made of pieces that 
were left over. Why, ever since we were married, when- 
ever I bought a new dress I got an extra yard or so for 
this very piui>ose. — Chelsea Free Lance. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The In giving a little dinner party to a few 

Home choice friends, it is of the utmost impor- 
Dlniier. tance, so far as the peace of mind of the 
entertainers may be concerned, that every- 
thing shall be done in a proper manner, and shall 
pass off in such a way as to reflect credit upon all 
having a part— even though it may be a menial one — 
in the duties and responsibilities of the occasion. 
Here are a few suggestions from high authority which 
may be found of service by young householders, 
especially, in which, with few words, many useful 
points are covered : The plainer the napkins are 
folded on the private dinner table, says an authority, 
the better taste they are in. A highly-ornamental 
piece of folding is simply reminiscent of a hotel, and 
not always a flrst-class one at that. Place a roll or a 
piece of bread in its folds. Have extra spoons, forks, 
knives, etc., together with sifted sugar, cream (if. re- 
quired), butter, etc., in readiness on the sideboard, 
which should be covered with a dainty sideboard 
cloth. Be very particular as to the laying of the 
cloth, etc., even when you are alone, and insist 
on every detail being as strictly carried out for 
the daily meal as for ** company," then your ser- 



vants will be used to the right way of serving 
and will not be flurried when you have guests, 
which they certainly would be if you allowed 
things to slide when you were alone. Teach your 
parlor maid always to give the glass and plate a rub 
over with a chamois as she lays them down on the 
table, so as to insure their being at their brightest. 
If this is done, and the plate washed in plenty of hot 
water and silver soap, it will not need cleaning so 
often, and yet will keep in good condition. Above 
all, impress on your maid the absolute necessity of 
quiet waiting. A noisy waitress is never a good one, 
however quick or handy she may be. Lastly, re- 
member that when you are training a girl, though 
everything, good or bad, must be remarked on, never 
do it at table ! This public reproof only makes the 
unfortunate servant idiotic and worries your guests 
unspeakably. 



4. ^ 4. ^ 4. 

There's lots of religion in a beefsteak if you give it to 
the right man at the right time. — ^Jerry McAuley. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The There is no condition more pitiable than 

Eyes, that of blindness, and, in the same connec- 
tion, there is no physical debility more vex- 
atious and annoying than that of impaired eyesight. 
Naturally, therefore, it is the part of the most com- 
mon prudence to take such precautions as may pre- 
serve the eyesight in the best possible condition, and 
to the latest period in life. The importance of such 
precaution is sufficient excuse for frequently calling 
renewed attention to the subject matter. In this line 
one of our leading weekly journals recently pub- 
lished some observations which are well worthy of a 
careful reading and of thoughtful observation. " To 
preserve the eyesight unimpaired," says the article, 
"as well as the beauty of the eyes, the rules of 
hygiene should be strictly observed. Too strong a 
light and profound and long- continued darkness 
both predispose the eye to various maladies, some of 
them very serious. Especially are sudden transitions 
from darkness to light, and the reverse, injurious to 
the eyes. The pupil of the eye expands in the dark- 
ness, and if it be suddenly exposed to a bright light, 
contraction not taking place readily, paralysis of the 
retina, with consequent blindness, may ensue. The 
sudden transition from light to darkness is attended 
with less serious but no less certainly injurious con- 
sequences. The reflection of the light on the snow 
or the sand or any brilliant surface, a predominance 
of glaring or of dark colors in the rooms where much 
of the time is spent, looking long at rapidly-moving 
objects, are all injurious to the sight. Soft tones are 
both most pleasing and beneficial to the eye. Green 
is the color most favorable to the eye, as it exercises 
the muscles moderately without fatiguing them, while 
black or very dark colors maintain them in a state of 
inactivity. The prolonged use of the eyes, especially 
in an artificial light, is very hurtful to them, and a 
few minutes' rest, which it is necessary to give them 
occasionally to avoid over fatigue, is a trifling loss 01 
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time compared with the time gained during which 
they will remain serviceable. On awakening in the 
morning the eyes should not be exposed suddenly to 
a bright light. A few moments should be allowed to 
elapse to accustom them to the half-light of the bed- 
room before drawing up the blinds and admitting the 
full light of day. The habit of rubbing the eyes in 
the morning, or at any other time, is attended with 
obviously bad consequences unnecessary to specify. 
Too much sleep and too little sleep are both alike 
injurious to the eyes, the former debilitating them 
through the prolonged inaction in which it keeps 
them, the latter from fatigue.'' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" You don't read novels as much as you used to, Mr. 
Beverley." 

*' No, there are so few women in fiction nowadays that 
are fit to associate with."— Tit Bits. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Better It is a laudable ambition which 

prompts any person to earn and to save 
a portion of the earnings. The founda- 
tions of most, if not all, of the colossal 
fortunes of the rich people in the world had their 
beginning in that way. But it is well enough to bear 
in mind, at the same time, that there are better 
things in the world than wealth. Good health is one 
of them. We are quite apt to envy the possessor of 
great wealth ; but far more is to be envied the man or 
the woman with robust health, unwavering courage, 
and the disposition to go through life with a song 
and a smile. There is food for thought in a brief 
editorial which recently appeared in one of the lead- 
ing dailies of the country : Money is a very good 
thing to have and at times the want of it inflicts a 
great deal of misery upon those who are without it, 
but it does not bring happiness to all, however great 
the abundance of it may be. For instance, here is 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the possessor of a hundred 
million of dollars, and yet he cannot enjoy an ordi- 
nary meal, be it ever so elaborate or ever so simple. 
He is a confirmed dyspeptic, having suffered for 
years from acute dyspepsia. The other day he ate a 
few stewed oysters and was not distressed by them. 
He is pleased when a bit of graham cracker and a sip 
of malted milk do not bring agony to him. The 
gentleman who told of Mr. Vanderbilt's happiness 
over the stewed oysters remarked that they were as 
much of a feast to him as a great course dinner and 
wines galore would be to a tramp. This should serve 
as a useful lesson to those who have not much of this 
world's goods. Good health is better than riches. 
The people who are obliged to work for a living and 
enjoy good health, with enough to eat, drink and 
wear, are in a position to get the most comfort in 
living. If with moderate possessions one has con- 
tentment with his lot, he is the happiest of all. Van- 
derbilt with all his wealth may envy the man who fol- 
lows his dog in the hunt all day or wades the stream 
in pursuit of fish, but he cannot purchase the sports- 



man's enjoyment of the good square meal which 
awaits him on his return to his humble home. He has 
not even the enjoyment of the small boy who fishes 
with a bent pin for a hook and goes home without a 
fish to eat his bread and milk. The happiest people 
in the world are those who work and work cheerfully. 
Vanderbilt is to be pitied. If he were obliged to 
work for a living his dyspepsia would doubtless take 
to itself wings and fly away. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The wind sang a long, sad song last Saturday and 
carried the drifting real estate through the crack in the 
pantry window and covered the open-faced pumpkin pie 
with a thin layer of Walsh county.— Grafton (N. D.) 
Record. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Canned We have in this country pretty much 
En>« everything in the way of canned goods, 
and really have flattered ourselves that we 
could give points in the matter of canning to the rest 
of the world. But it would appear that benighted 
Russia (as we complacently regard the Muscovite 
nation) is ahead of us in one respect, that they are 
already making a business of canning eggs, which in 
that condition are shipped to Great Britain, where 
they are literally " put on tap " and drawn from the 
receptacle as required. It is explained that the eggs 
in thb condition are principally used by pastry cooks, 
and the advantages claimed for the system are 
freedom from damage in transport and long-keeping 
qualities. The tin or drum is packed with straw in 
a wooden case and holds the contents of i,ooo to 
i»5oo eggs, the white and yolk being mixed together, 
poured into the drum and the aperture closed with a 

bung and sealed. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Charles — I see, Maud, you have got my photograph 
in a place of honor. 

Maud— Yes ; I always reserve this place for the man I 
am engaged— that is— I meant to say— and it took her 
half an hour to explain away that unlucky speech and 
restore confidence. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

nicrobes. According to an exchange, it is inter- 
esting "to note how the progress of 
knowledge causes the medical profession to change 
its opinions. It has always been thought that the 
use of new bread is most unhealthy, a doctrine which 
is religiously believed in and acted upon in most 
households. But a Russian doctor now asserts that 
new bread is far more beneficial to the consumer 
than that which has been cut and exposed to the air, 
and has had time to gather the numerous germs 
which find in the material a nutrient medium. The 
heat of the oven is destructive to these germs, and 
hence new bread is found to be perfectly free from 
them." To which Good Housekeeping confidently 
adds the prediction that the still further " progress 
of knowledge " may be chiefly notable for its explo- 
sion of many of the supposed wonderful revelations 
of the current years. 
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'Th« B«arlnff and th« Training of tha Child Is Woman's Wisdom."— rMit/Mfi. 



Orifinal in Good Housbkbbping. 

THE BOTHBB. 
** Dear, dear t what a bothersome baby/' 
The care-wearied mother sighed out, 
As she looked at the books and the playthings 

That were everywhere scatted about. 
At the great, dingy spot on the carpet. 

Where he'd let grandma's medicine fall. 
And the marks that the fat, baby fingers 
Had left on the windows and wall 

** Such a baby for getting in mischief I 

I can't keep him tidy and sweet. 
Though I'm busy from daylight to bedtime, 

The room never seems to be neat 
I never catch up with my sewing ; 
' I've never a moment to rest ; " 
And she sighed as she threaded her needle, 

With life and its worries opprest 

A slow, muffled sound on the pavement, 

She looks through the mist-clouded pane 
And sees, almost under her window, 

A hearse going by in the rain. 
There's a little white casket inside it, 

And then by swift tears it is hid* 
As she thinks of the household whose darling 

Lies under the small coffin's lid. 

She goes to the bed of her baby, 

And kneels by the sleeper in tears, 
And the prayer that goes up, mute and wordless, 

The great, loving Father-Heart hears. 
No longer the child seems a bother, 

As she thinks of the hearse in the rain, 
And the mother-arms, aching and empty, 

Where the little dead baby has lain. 

— J^^ JS. Rexford, 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

BBFOBM nr womvi oloxhis. 

You see women out wheeling who would like to re- 
turn home except for the torture of putting on house 
dresses. They are feeling healthy and comfortable, 
but as soon as they get in the house they must abandon 
comfort and such health as they have gained and put 
on long, heavy skirts and tight waists again. The 
lungs that are now expanded must be laced together. 
The hips, now moving naturally, must be tied down 
and weighted with tons of heavy skirts. The knees 
that are positively reveling in their new-found free- 
dom must go back to the old imprisonment. No 



wonder the women linger along the high roads and 
in the byways and on stone fences and in hedges, 
hesitating about going home and ''getting dressed." 

It is for the bicycle dress that I am going to speak. 
Not the cycle dress on the wheel, but the cycle dress 
in the house. You have never seen such a thing. 
Neither have other people ; but they will. 

The cycle dress in the house is a short one, that 
reaches a little below the knees. It is put on on hot 
days, or when the cyclist is tired. It can be made as 
fanciful as one pleases, but it is the length and shape 
that make it what it is. It must hang loose from the 
shoulders and be short. Those two features are 
requisites. 

Now, I expect to be told I am crazy. Mrs. Bloomer 
suffered a martyrdom in her day for being " crazy " 
in the same way, and now women have erected a 
monument to her memory for " the courage of her 
convictions." 

Two years ago the women who went bicycling in 
short dresses were considered anything but that which 
they wanted to be. They were looked at askance by 
nice women and frowned at by men who had their 
wives along. It was a very "sporty" thing to go 
cycling in a short dress. 

With my house bicycle dress I expect opposition. 
The feature of this dress is that it is to be put on in 
the house after wheeling. It is primarily intended 
for cyclists because they are the only ones who will 
wear it. They have got used to short skirts, and 
know how nice they are. They are the ones who will 
take it up first. 

The short dress is a merry little affair of nice ma- 
terials, and as full of furbelows as you please. It can 
be absolutely fancy, high necked, long sleeves, rib- 
boned, and trimmed as you like. But it is short. 

The shortness is its peculiarity, or one of them. 
The length is exactly the same as a bicycle skirt, and 
it is to be worn in the same way, with gaiters, if you 
must have them, or with dark stockings and slippers. 
It is sure to be becoming, just as cycle dresses are 
becoming to every woman, making an old lady dis- 
cernible from a young one only by her white hair. 

The way to wear the cycle house skirt is first with 
bloomers, just as though awheel. No women are 
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wearing those muslin underthings nowadays : that is, 
no women who are athletic. The starched ruffles 
would drive them crazy. 

They jump into tights, perhaps silk ones, and over 
these, which reach from ankle to chin, they slip a pair 
of stockings. Next comes this little cycle dress. It 
is of silk, and made as pretty as possible. 

In this rig the woman athlete is ready to go on. 
Her muscles, now getting strength, continue to im- 
prove. She is now dressed for the day at home. In 
this neat little dress she receives her callers, takes 
luncheon, lounges on the couch, looks out the win- 
dow, and spends a happy afternoon. She is not 
wound up and tightened up into those awful swathing 
things which women have so long worn. When it 
comes dinner time she can don her conventional 
dress, if she pleases, and spend a conventional even- 
ing. But many wear them all the time, except for the 
street, then put on a cycling dress. 

Have you been to the seashore this summer ? And 
if you have, were you not envious of the men in their 
white sweaters and trousers? You can't wear the 
latter just yet, but you can wear ** one garment " just 
as the men do. Yes, and lots of girls are doing it, 
though they don't dare to say a word about it for fear 
of being thought too progressive. 

It is claimed that a short house dress is horribly 
immodest. Well, we shall see. When the bicycle 
skirts came in and women mounted the wheel in them 
and rode the wind, grandmothers remained at home 
to pray for the girl's modesty ! ** Might it never disap- 
pear utterly ! " Now people who call a bicycle skirt 
anything but the neatest and sweetest thing in the 
world are hard to find. Everybody admires the neat 
little rig. 

Of course, I don't pretend that it is all for beauty 
alone. That would be foolish. But I do hold that 
it is for health. I contend that it is next to idiotic 
for a woman to %end time and money in getting her 
health awheel, and then spoil it all by tightening up 
before she has had a chance to get her breath fully. 

Where does my recompense come in ? Oh, I be- 
long to a woman's league whose name I am not going 
to tell, and we are satisfied with the reforms we bring 
about, and our own gratification thereof. We give all 
we know freely to others. And when they see and 
follow after, we are repaid 1— Commercial Tribune. 
•♦•♦•♦•♦♦ 
THS GOOD HOSTESS. 

The secret of being a good hostess is in hiding the 
fact that you are making an effort to please. The 
houses to which you like best to go are those where 
you feel at liberty to look over books and portfolios, 
where the piano stands open, and there are easy- 
chairs with elaborate cushions. In preparing for an 
evening party, if you expect to have games which 
involve real play, put away delicate bric-a-brac, so 
that no guest shall have the misfortune to spoil his 
evening and yours by an accident. Scatter picture 
books and photographs at the sides of the room for 
the benefit of those unfortunates, the wallriowers. 



There should always be a corner set apart for those 
who do not dance, and this should be large enough 
for a table at which a game may be played comfort- 
ably. Look after the shy girls and boys ; that is one 
of the chief duties of the hostess. It is better to try 
to bring them into the general sport than to devote 
yourself to their amusement. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

WHIBB*! M0THSB1 

Bursting in from school or play, 
This is what the children say ; 
Trooping, crowding, big and small, 
On the threshold, in the hall- 
Joining in the constant cry, 
Ever as the days go by, 
" Where's mother ? " 

From the weary bed of pain 
This same question comes again ; 
From the boy with sparkling eyes, 
Bearing home his earliest prize ; 
From the bronzed and bearded son. 
Perils past and honors won : 
"Where's mother?" 

Burdened with a lonely task, 
One day we may vainly ask 
For the comfort of her face, 
For the rest of her embrace ; 
Let us love her while we may, 
Well for us that we can say, 
"Where's mother?" 

Mother with untiring hands 
At the post of duty stands, 
Patient, seeking not her own. 
Anxious for the good alone 
Of the children as they cry, 
Ever as the days go by, 
"Where's mother?" 

Many of our homes hold a kind of hallowed apart- 
ment known as "grandma's room." From out these 
rooms there often floats the fragment of a song. 
" Grandma is feeling well to-day," they used to say in 
one home, when these bright yet uncertain tones 
would rise and fall something like a fitful, passing 

breeze. 

♦ ♦♦•♦••♦• 

THE SYIiriNQ HTMN. 

Evening is falling to sleep in the west, 
Lulling the golden-b^own meadows to rest ; 
Twinkle like diamonds the stars in the skies. 
Greeting the two little slumbering eyes. 
Sweetly sleep ; Jesus doth keep. 
And Jesus will give his beloved ones sleep. 

Now all the flowers have gone to repose. 

Closed are the sweet caps of lily and rose ; 

Blossoms rocked lightly on evening's mild breeze, 

Drowsily, dreamily, swinging the trees 
Sweetly sleep ; Jesus doth keep. 
And Jesus will give his beloved ones sleep. 

Sleep till the flowers shall open once more ; 

Sleep till the lark in the morning shall soar ; 

Sleep lill the morning sun, lightmg the skies, 

Bids thee from sweet repose joyfully rise. 
Sweeily sleep; Jesus doth keep, 
And Jesus will give his beloved ones sleep. 
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KNBBLING AT THE THSSSHOLD. 

I*m kneeling at the threshold— weary, faint, and sore, 
Waiting for the dawning, for the opening of the door ; 
Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and come 
To the glory of His presence, to the gladness of His home. 

A weary path IVe traveled, 'mid darkness, storm, and strife. 
Bearing many a burden, struggling for my life ; 
But now the mom is breaking, my toil will soon be o'er, 
I'm kneeling at the threshold, my hand is on the door. 

Methinks I hear the voices of the blessed as they stand 
Ringing in the sunshine in the far-off, sinless land ; 
Oh, would that I were with them, amid their shining throng. 
Mingling in their worship, joining in their song ! 

The friends that started with me have entered long ago. 
One by one they left me struggling with the foe ; 
Their pilgrimage was shorter, their victory sooner won— 
How lovmgly they'll hail me when all my toil is done I 

With them the blessed angels, that know no grief nor sin, 
I see them by the portals, prepared to let me in. 
O Lord, I wait Thy pleasure. Thy way and time are best, 
But I'm wasted, worn, and weary— O Father, bid me rest 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE UIS8 OF IITNDAT. 

The civilized world is divided into two great 
classes in respect to the uses to which this day is put, 
that is to say, those who obey the theory of the 
secular law and employ it simply as a day of rest, 
and those who recognize it as the holy Sabbath and 
devote its hours to religious devotions. 

On the continent of Europe Sunday is chiefly 
regarded as a day of rest, and the people of its 
various nations find rest in the many different ways 
that suit their tastes, habits of work and environ- 
ment, although all might be included under the head 
of recreation. 

Recreation, of course, differs as much as the tastes 
of persons. What constitutes recreative rest to one 
mind or body is hard work to another, just as the 
pleasures of one class of persons would be altogether 
unsatisfying and empty nothing to another class. 

Through the temperament of the Anglo-Saxon, 
however, of England, as well as of America, runs a 
vein of asceticism, of self-denial, and even penance 
and self-mortification in religious things, which has 
come to be called puritanism from the fact that this 



tendency reached its extreme development among 
the Puritans, who came over to these shores and 
braved the dangers and privations of an unknown 
world, in order both to escape the sight of the abuses 
which were abominations in their austere eyes, and 
to find freedom to practice their own tenets in their 
own way. 

The spirit of puritanism is responsible for a great 
deal of both good and harm in its leavening in- 
fluence upon American institutions, but on the 
whole it may be fairly said that most of the harm has 
disappeared with the broadening of men's minds, 
and the principal manifestation of the puritanical 
spirit nowadays is in the direction of regarding Sun- 
day as a holy day instead of a holiday, that is, as a 
day set apart exclusively for religious devotions and 
the banishment of worldly thoughts and practices 
rather than a day of rest and recreation. The great 
influx of immigrants from Continental Europe is 
emphasizing more and more the difference between 
these two views of Sunday in the minds of Ameri- 
cans, although as they become assimilated with our 
native, or at least early stock of Americans, this line 
of demarcation will probably be lost sight of and 
some compromise will be reached on the subject, 
which will establish the Nation's habit. 

In the meanwhile, there is, as usual, a safe middle 
ground, a happy medium, between the two extremes 
which is undoubtedly the most conducive to a man's 
peace of mind, if not actual happiness. Whether a 
man believes in the Christian creed, or in any par- 
ticular creed or not, he will find, by a very brief ex- 
periment, that the wisest and best way to spend Sun- 
day is to attend church, or some place of religious 
worship, at least once on Sunday, say in the morn- 
ing, before devoting the rest of the day to the form 
of recreation which gives him the most complete rest 
from his week's labors. 

The rational human being does not exist who has 
not in his breast at least the hope of immortality, 
and such a person will find the services of church 
worship refining, elevating and satisfying to his 
nature, spiritual, moral and mental. The beautiful 
sacred music is in itself a religion which begins 
where human definitions and creeds leave off. 
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Moreover, a man is so gregarious that the very as- 
sociation with a congregation of others, striving 
toward the same end, insensibly uplifts and 
strengthens him in his own efforts in that direction. 
Rufus Choate, the great lawyer, always contended 
that " hell ought to be preached whether there was 
one or not." Without going quite that far it may be 
truthfully said that church-going helps a man whether 
he be a churchman or not, if he goes in a sincere and 
humble spirit, as a seeker after truth and an aspirant 
for a life eternal.— Kansas City Times. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

AT SYXHIVQ. 
Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 
The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 
And we, O Jx)rd, have wandered from thy fold; 
But evening brings us home. 

Among the mists we stumbled, and the rocks 
Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 
Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks ; 
But evening brings us home. 

The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 
Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 
Their pitiful complaints— oh, rest is sweet. 
When evening brings us home. 

We have been wounded by the hunter's darts. 
Out eyes are heavy, and our hearts 
Search for Thy coming— when the light departs 
At evening, bring us home. 

The daiicness gathers. Through the gloom no star 
Rise^ to guide us. We have wandered far. 
Without I'hy lamp we know not where wc are. 
At evening bring us home. 

The clouds are round us, and the snowdrifts thicken. 
O, Thou, dear Shepherd, leave us not to sicken 
In the waste mght — our tardy footsteps quicken ; 
At eveiiing bring us home. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



THE JU8TIGB OF QOD. 



In trying to understand the justice of God, we 
must discard the imperfect conception that goodness 
ought always to win pri es of money and prosperity. 
God is not a magnified committee of award, who ex- 
amines the records of e. rth, and metes out to men, 
as rewards for good con/uct, the things they most 
desire to possess. Abundant resources, delightful 
pleasures, gratifying honors, enrich some lives and 
fail to reach others by causes that are not intended, 
in my belief, to make of them, arbitrary rewards. 
They fall to the share of evil n?en and good alike, 
and are missed by myriads of the . lost virtuous per- 
sons. Divine rewards must therefore be a different 
sort of thing; and, inasmuch as God can do no 
wrong, we ought to be able to discover his marks of 
approval in every life we know to be a noble one. 
This search inevitably becomes a religious one. Our 
trust in God is our chief guide ; and by this we are 
led to see, as Jesus and his group of teachers did, 
that the deepening of life itself is the Divine reward 



to all excellent deeds or hopes. In various places in 
the New Testament it is more or less distinctly 
taught that the first outcome of a good life is simply 
more life. It seems to me that Jesus gave the noblest 
utterance to his mission when he said, " I am come 
that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly." He was not speaking of a sal- 
vation after death, but of life then and there. The 
author of the book of Revelation makes his crown 
of life that is to be given to the faithful a matter to 
come after death. They who are faithful unto death 
shall receive only a larger, richer life. But the 
thought of Jesus is a broader one even than that 
They who are faithful, pure in heart, noble, do re- 
ceive at once more abundant life; and life is but 
one thing before or after death.— Rev. Charles K 

St. John. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

PB0FITLB88 PBBAOHIKQ. 
The responsibility for profitless preaching is di- 
vided between pulpit and pew. I think you never 
listened to a sermon which might not have yielded 
some nutriment of thought, some help to life, if heard 
with reasonable sympathy. The qualification of the 
hearer is quite as important as the qualification of 
the speaker. What state of mind does the average 
man or woman bring to the church on a Sunday 
morning? The pupil who enters the schoolroom 
eager to learn will make more progress under the 
poorest teacher than the careless and indifferent 
pupil can make under the best. Now the church is 
a school of truth and life, — or should be. What if 
we come to it with no wakefulness of spirit, no relish 
or hunger, no prayer for light, no sincere desire to 
learn and obey the true law? Then, though an 
angel from heaven were the preacher, his words 
would go in at one ear and out at the other. There 
is some apology for the woman who said she loved to 
go to church because she could " sit there and think 
of nothing." Probably she brought with her a tired 
head and a tired heart. But a sermon ought not to 
be tiresome ; it ought to be refreshing and inspiring. 
Certainly to listen without thought is to listen with- 
out profit. There are some who get no good from 
preaching because of a vagabondish habit of mind 
and body. They attend no religious school with 
steadiness; and one set of impressions wipes out 
another. It seems all right to visit different churches 
in order to ascertain where one's highest needs are 
likely to be best supplied; but those who wander 
about from church to church, in search of novelties, 
and with no wish to choose a true spiritual home, are 
likely to find themselves, at the end of years, more 
unsettled in faith and in feeling than when their 
tramp life began. How much would the children 
learn if they changed teachers and schools every 
week ? With the present instability of our city pop- 
ulation, a minister is obliged to throw away a great 
deal of energy, just as he would in preaching to the 
moving throng on a city street.— Rev. Charles G. 
Ames. ^^ 
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THE HOUSE WITH KO 8SBYAKT. 

No doubt the question of household service is the 
ever present, worrying problem for whose solution 
thousands of American women wait. Let it not be 
forgotten, however, that there are also thousands of 
intelligent homes in our midst, where no person of 
the genus servant, by whatever name she may be 
known, is constantly employed. Not homes of the 
rich nor of the poor, but of that vast class, the glory 
of our country, who combine " plain living and high 
thinking;'' who by economy and wise expenditure 
are able to make moderate incomes go a long way in 
procuring both comfort and culture. There are many 
such homes, where mothers and daughters delight to 
divide the housekeeping cares between them, doing 
their own work with all the dainty skill which is 
theirs by right of being born ladies ; and who when 
the day's work is done absorb with keen delight the 
mental food which keeps them up with the best 
thought of the times. 

To accomplish this two-fold object, the house with 
no servant must be the abode of industry and system. 
Industry will be taken for granted, but how few realize 
that a lack of system steals precious time, and turns 
industry into drudgery. 

To enforce this lesson of system, let me tell a plain, 
true story. The characters are friends of mine, and 
in their house I have often been an intimate guest. 
They have no ambition for publicity, no anxiety " to 
point a moral or adorn a tale," neither do I wish to 
play a dishonorable part; therefore their identity 
shall be concealed under the worthy name of Smith 
— Mrs. Smith, Miss Mary Smith. They live in one 
of the many semi-city villages which dot our great 
country. 

A mother and daughter were left together the last 
of the family. Inexorable death had taken the father 
and sons. They had a home and a very small in- 
come, perhaps half enough to live on. Their house 
was large enough to take in three or four boarders, 
and this they resolved to do. There were profits, to 
be sure, but there were added expenses, and it was 
evident that they could not afford to keep a servant 
if they were to make their enterprise pay. Now here 
uras the work to do for six people, four of them be- 
longing to the class who are traditionally hard to suit. 

Everybody knows that in housekeeping certain 



things must be done every day, certain other things 
once or twice a week ; that besides these there are 
countless things which are decidedly uncertain, and 
may be classed as emergencies, exigencies, etc. 

This mother and daughter divided the certain work, 
each taking the portion in which she was more ex- 
pert, or for which she had the better physical qualifi- 
cations. Miss Mary rose every week day morning at 
six, and gave half an hour to dressing. She made it 
a matter of principle to be down stairs at half-past 
six. There was the kitchen fire to build, and in the 
winter two other fires to rake down and replenish. 
For this she was ready with warm hood, sacque and 
mittens. The heavy cast iron ash pans (one of them 
weighed twelve pounds when empty) had been ex- 
changed for thin, sheet iron ones which could be 
easily handled, and the coal was stored under a shed 
just outside the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Smith rose as soon as her daughter went 
downstairs, and when she descended to the kitchen 
a half hour later, she always found a glowing fire, the 
teakettle singing, and the painted floor well swept. 
She then proceeded to get breakfast, while Mary 
brushed around the stoves in the parlor and dining 
room, dusted, laid the table, and usually had time to 
fill the lamps. It was part of the household creed 
that lamps should be cleaned in the morning. 

At half past seven precisely, breakfast was ready. 
Now this does not sound in any way remarkable and 
it is not. Yet in just one hour after Miss Mary ap- 
peared on the scene, and just one half hour after 
Mrs. Smith came down, not only was breakfast ready, 
but the whole lower floor of the house was in order. 
A visitor might drop in never so early in the morning 
and nobody be discomposed ; there was no pushing 
off of little things to be a weariness after the heavier 
work was over. Had five minutes been wasted, 
though, there would have been ** a screw loose." 

The mother and daughter always "did up the 
dishes " together. One washed and the other wiped. 
It shortened a disagreeable task, and they forgot its 
disagreeableness in pleasant companionship. For 
could they not talk about things the other side of the 
world ? They usually made cake together too ; one 
could beat, while the other gathered the ingredients. 

Their kitchen is not filled with modem conveni- 
ences. Many a high-toned "girl" might object to 
working in it. But it has many homemade contriv- 
ances for making work easy. There are whitewood 
molding boards, tables with drawers, hooks for hang- 
ing utensils, capacious cupboards, "a place for 
everything and everything in its place." No time is 
wasted in searching for this dipper or that rolling 
pin, which will roll into out-of-the-way places, if not 
put in its own particular drawer. 

The dish washing finished, Mrs. Smith made bread 
and dessert, and prepared the vegetables for dinner, 
leaving them to stand bright and clean in dishes of 
cold water until the time for cooking. Mary put the 
sleeping rooms in order, then she went to market. 
These duties over, as a usual thmg there was an in- 
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terval of an hour or so in the morning, when they 
could take a bit of sewing, or sink into easy-chairs 
with their favorite books. 

No one knows, who has not tried it, how delicious 
an interesting book is under such circumstances. 
"Delicious" is the word^ none other will do, for one 
eats it and drinks it with such a relish ! Yet all the 
housekeeping work was done in the morning, and 
when the midday dinner was over only the inevitable 
dish washing came before the long, quiet, restful 
afternoon. 

So much for the everyday duties. On Mondays a 
" Madonna of the Tubs " came to wash and scrub ; 
she was the only " help." They ironed and swept for 
themselves, the daughter doing the greater part of 
these tasks, but so distributing them that she should 
dominate the work, and not let the work dominate her. 
One may question how they could gracefully get 
on with no servant to answer the doorbell or wait at 
table. Mary attended to these things. She insisted 
that her mother should not take upon herself those 
services which, to the world's eye, are especially 
menial, and she gloried in the insistence. She was 
always neatly dressed ; a large apron, which could 
be easily removed, shielded her from soil ; and she 
could go to the door " calm as a summer morning." 
The veriest peddler knew her for a lady at once. 

The table was arranged with a view to simplicity 
and easy service, and when the plates needed to be 
changed, she quietly arose and removed them. She 
knew on which side to pass a dish, and no guest was 
in danger of spilled soup. The boarders said her 
self-respecting service was one charm of the house. 

Mrs. Smith's early, wholesome training made her 
say that " no person should be kept at home from 
church to prepare the dinner," yet her sense of fitness 
told her that the best day in the week should not 
have an inferior meal. Breakfast and dinner were 
each an hour later than on other days. The turkey 
was carefully washed on Saturday night, the dressing 
prepared and seasoned. In the morning it did not 
take five minutes to put in the dressing and lay 
the fowl in the dripping pan. Just before the hour 
for church it was placed in the oven, with a slow fire. 
When the service was over, Mrs. Smith came directly 
home, having then ample time to quicken the fire 
and do all the basting to a delicate brown, the turkey 
becoming more tender for this slow cooking. Did the 
limits of this article allow I might give many more 
details, illustrating their orderly ways of working. 

Now these two, Mrs. Smith and Miss Mary Smith, 
are ladies. Should they be worth a million to-mor- 
row, it would not change them a whit. It is to be 
hoped they would be ladies then, and not snobs. 
They go in the best society of their town. The 
daughter belongs to the literary clubs, though the 
one she likes best has only two members, and holds 
its meetings in their own parlor when she and her 
mother sit down for a quiet evening of reading and 
sewing together. *• 

They are interested in the work of the church to 



which they belong, as it broadens out in missions 
to other lands. Their house is a place where people 
like to "drop in," because it is so homelike. 

When emergencies arise, when one of them is un- 
expectedly absent, or ailing, with faculties alert and 
habits of system the other can for the time do double 
duty, even though her reading and resting are 
curtailed. 

Some one will say : "There are no children to up- 
set this household." 

True, but to counterbalance this there are the four 
boarders, and there is no man as in most houses, to 
lift a little the burden of the heavier work. 

It is not pretended that this life is all rose color, 
that these women are not often very tired, that they 
do not sometimes wish for the abundant means which 
might make things easier. But they are reducing the 
disagreeables to a minimum, they are " making the 
best of it," and she who does that has learned 
the secret of wise living. The person is fortunate 
indeed who (in common parlance) has not found in 
every place, something " to put up with."— Helen A. 
Hawley. 



PiCKBD Up in thb Family Living Room, After thb Pub- 
lications OF THE Day Havb Been Read and Relegated 
TO THE Catch-all Closet. 



Making Old Tnrnitnrf . 

This is the way in which the manufacturers of imi- 
tation antique furniture produce the goods they sell. 
If a desk is the article to be disposed of, they have 
one final touch to add that excites unqualified admira- 
tion for its ingenuity. To cover up an artificial crack 
in one of the drawers, they paste over it a portion of 
a real letter, properly smoked, from Robert Morris or 
some other revolutionary person whose epistolary 
missives come cheap, at fifty cents apiece or so, in 
the autographic market at this day. One letter, used 
in this manner, will serve for several escritoires, and 
thus the purposes, both of economy and chronological 
vraisemblance, are satisfactorily served. Candle- 
sticks and andirons in brass are done ad infinitum in 
the same fashion as the knobs above spoken of. The 
andirons, however, are first done into wood for 
models, and then cast from the latter with applica- 
tions of pumice and gunpowder to follow. 

A special branch of the work has to do with clocks 
of the ancient upright pattern, which are copied in 
every detail from the really old ones. Even the metal 
faces, with their curious numerals, are imitated, and 
the works of modem pattern are permitted to lie in a 
dusty corner and oxidize comfortably, while the 
framework is in process of construction. There is 
nothing, the makers say, in ^h^f ine^o^f^ ^Ij^^^^ 
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furniture, that cannot be reproduced at a few days' 
notice from brand new materials, and yet so like the 
old that no ordinary person could possibly tell the 
difference.— Boston Herald. 

How to OpoB a Kf w Book. 

Hold the book with its back on a smooth or covered 
table ; let the front board down, then the other, hold- 
ing the leaves in one hand while you open a few 
leaves at the back, then a few at the front, and so 
go on, alternately opening back and front, gently 
pressing upon the sections till you reach the center 
of the volume. Do this two or three times and you 
will obtain the best results. Open the volume vio- 
lently or carelessly in any one place and you will 
likely break the back and cause a start in the leaves. 
Never force the back if it docs not yield to gentle 
opening, rely upon it the back is too tightly or 
strongly lined. 

A connoisseur many years ago, an excellent cus- 
tomer of mine, who though he knew perfectly how 
to handle books, came into my ofRce when I had an 
expensive binding just brought from the bindery 
ready to be sent home; he, before my eyes, took 
hold of the volume, and tightly holding the leaves 
in each hand, instead of allowing them free play, 
violently opened it in the center and exclaimed : 
" How beautifully your bindings open !" I almost 
fainted. He had broken the back of the volume and 
it had to be rebound.— William Matthews. 



Clemning Furnitnrt. 

One reason why people fail in cleaning furniture 
coverings is that they are too economical in the use 
of naphtha. It must be literally poured on to be 
effective. Standing in the breeze it will evaporate 
very quickly, and will destroy every vestige of moths. 
If the articles are to be left in the house they may be 
wrapped in sheets tightly pinned around them. This 
keeps a certain amount of the odor in the furniture 
for a long time, and renders it doubly safe. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that no light 
of any kind must be taken into the rooms while the 
naphtha-cleaned articles, recently finished, are there. 
The inflammable nature of naphtha vapor makes it 
exceedingly dangerous when brought near a flame. 

Cushions, carpets and wool draperies may safely 
be cleaned in this way, and all that is necessary is to 
throw all draperies over a line in the yard, open the 
windows, remove the wrapping from the furniture, 
and let the breeze have a full sweep through the 
rooms for a day or two. Then there will be no 
offensive smell, and the furniture may be used with 
perfect safety so far as danger from fire is concerned. 
— Carpet and Upholstery Trade Review. 



Thf TreatmtBt of Warti. 
When one has to deal with isolated warts, they may 
be taken off with a scoop ; a rather abundant hemor- 
rhage follows, which may be arrested by compression 
or by cauterization. When warts exist in lai^ge 
numbers, this procedure is no longer applicable, par- 



ticularly on account of the numerous cicatrices that 
follow its employment. In these cases the better way 
is to shrivel the excrescences with nitric acid. The 
tincture of thuja is also a very efficacious topical 
application. 

In cases of watery growth the small tumors may be 
dusted with powdered resorcin or salicylic acid ; they 
may also be covered with a plaster containing these 
substances in the proportion of from ten to twenty 
per cent. When the face is studded with a large 
number of these little warts, which often appear sud- 
denly. Dr. Kaposi covers them with a piece of flannel 
spread with a layer of black soap. This is left on the 
warts for twenty-four hours and adheres to the skin, 
gradually becoming detached with the warts. 

Another very good application is the following 
mixture : Flowers of sulphur, twenty parts ; glycerine, 
fifty parts; pure concentrated acetic acid, ten parts. 
The warts are painted with this mixture for several 
days without taking off the first layer, and gradually 
the excrescences dry up and become detached. 

For keratosis or hardening of the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet, plasters of resorcin and 
salicylic acid are also efficacious. — Union Medicale. 



Cookfd Food Impurities. 

Cooked food is seldom pure in the sense ot being 
unmixed, and however carefully prepared it does not 
have the effect of cleanliness which is characteristic 
of most uncooked foods. The greasy, sticky messes 
so often produced seem very far from meeting the 
desire of the senses. And grease of some sort is 
used in nearly all cooking. Flour, eggs, butter, lard, 
sugar, milk, spices and dried fruits are mixed and 
cooked together to make dishes which we have come 
to consider appetizing, and even necessary, but which 
in reality are often only a clog to the system, the 
nutrition of the meal coming from the simpler, purer 
foods which have accompanied the mixed dishes. 

♦ ♦ * It is certain, that we have too much cook- 
ing and compounding in our diet, too little that is 
natural and pure. Experience shows that the nearer 
we can retain the primitive condition of the food 
created to sustain our bodies in health and vigor, the 
more surely is that object attained. 

Take some of the staple articles of diet— the potato, 
for instance. There are various ways of cooking it, 
but in no way is it so clean, fresh and appetizing as 
baked or roasted in its skin, fragrantly steaming and 
snowy, as it breaks open on the plate, satisfying three 
senses at once. 

In bread, also, what do we find ? There are many 
compounds called bread— rolls, biscuit, gems, muffins, 
buns, etc.— made up with butter or lard, sugar and 
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spices. But the healthy stomach soon tires of these, 
the unhealthy sickens, and both demand bread pure 
and simple, bread which bears the closest relation to 
its parent, wheat, without more mixing than is ab- 
solutely necessary to bring it into light, nutty loaves 
of convenient size. In no other form can bread be 
truly called the staff of life, because in no other 
form can it be safely depended on. — Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 

GhUled Oyittn. 
Raw oysters very often precede the soup at dinner 
because the oyster is found at this season in perfec- 
tion. Select small, sweet oysters. Open them on 
the deep shell and lay them on cracked ice for ten 
minutes before serving. If they are chilled too long 
or frozen the flavor is injured. Serve six on a plate, 
which must be ice cold. When the oysters are put 
on the plate place half a lemon in the center. It is a 
perfectly correct thing to serve oysters in their own 
shells in that case. Arrange them in soup plates in 
small fringed napkins over a bed of cracked ice and 
place the lemon in the center. The oysters are fre- 
quently placed on the table at the moment before the 
dinner is served. 



Good azid Bad Scallcpi. 

In New York markets Rhode Island scallops have 
a reputation for excellence that may or may not be 
deserved, for in that city " Oyster Bay asparagus " is 
a label put on almost all bunches of that vegetable as 
soon as the product of New Jersey arrives ; all small 
hard clams are " Little Necks," although that part of 
Long Island does not market over 50,000 bushels in 
a year, and the quality of tenderness and flavor varies 
as it does with "Blue Point " oysters, a term now 
used for most small oysters, as " Saddle Rock " is for 
large ones, although no oysters have been taken from 
that rock in twenty years. So much for a reputation ; 
but the expert housewife looks the different lots of 
scallops over, passes by the white ones, and buys 
those of a yellow tint. The fact is that the meat of 
the scallop is naturally a faint yellow, but soaking 
whitens and injures it. This soaking in fresh water 
is done to make them swell and measure more, and 
it increases their bulk by about a third until the frying 
pan has done its wosk, when they will be found to 
have shrunken to less than the original size ; hence it 
is best to avoid the white meats if possible. 

It is probable that the price for the unwatered 
scallops would be better if all shippers would agree 
to stop the practice, and then all scallops would be 
'* Rhode Islands," although market men say that 
some from that state are watered. The practice is a 
bad one, because it injures the sale of the meats, as 
may be seen by comparing the prices in the markets. 
The scallop is never shipped alive in the shell, be- 
cause it breaks easily and does not live more than a 
day or two out of the water ; besides, being so bulky, 
the freight would be higher. — Popular Science 
Monthly. 



DELICIOUS GREEN CORN. 
Many Ways of Cooking It Both Off and On the Cob. 

FRESH, sweet green corn is a luxury one does 
not like to be deprived of. Sweet com, like 
peas, loses its sweetness very soon, and should 
be cooked as quickly as possible. Do not re- 
move the husks until just before it is required for 
cooking ; then take off the outside husks, except the 
leaves close to the com, turn these back, and, remov- 
ing all the silk, recover the com and boil or steam. 
Do not salt the water in which corn is boiled, as it 
tends to harden the hulls. Corn is one of the best of 
things to take to a picnic. It may be boiled, leaving 
part of the husks on, and rolled in a blanket, and then 
covered with papers. The corn then will remain hot 
several hours. What can be nicer than an ear of sweet 
corn roasted in hot ashes ! Pull the charred husks 
back and eat with plenty of sweet butter and salt. 

To make a corn chowder, cut h^ilf a pound of salt 
pork into inch pieces, slice four onions thin, and boil 
the pork and onions together thirty minutes in two 
quarts of water. Peel and cut four medium-sized po- 
tatoes into slices thick enough to keep their shape 
after they are cooked. Add these to the soup and 
boil ten minutes ; meanwhile scald one quart of milk. 
After the potatoes have boiled add one quart of grated 
sweet com and then the hot milk and let the soup come 
to a boil. Cover the bottom of a soup tureen with 
crackers that have been toasted and buttered and 
pour the soup over them. Sprinkle pepper over the 
top and serve. 

For cream of com soup : Put one pint of grated 
green corn into a pint of hot water and let It cook half 
an hour. Place a generous quart of milk over the fire 
in a saucepan with one onion cut in quarters, and let 
them come to a boil. Mix two even tablespoonfuls 
of butter with the same amount of flour, stir in a little 
of the hot milk to moisten it, and make a smooth 
paste before adding to the boiling milk, and cook ten 
minutes. Remove the onion and add the prepared 
corn, season with salt and pepper, and serve. 

To prepare stewed corn : Carefully cut the corn 
from the cob ; put one quart of cut corn in a double 
boiler with two tablespoonfuls of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and just enough water to let it steam; 
cover and cook the corn ten minutes ; then add half 
a cupful of cream or rich milk, salt and pepper, and 
let the corn boil up once after the cream is added ; 
then serve. 

Many like stewed corn prepared with tomatoes. 
Omit the cream and put as many stewed tomatoes as 
there are ears of com and double the amount of sugar. 
For succotash add young lima beans previously 
cooked to the corn and proceed as for stewed corn. 
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A popular way of serving corn is to bake it. Mix 
two cupfuls of cooked com cut from the cob with half 
a cupful of cream or milk, a generous tablespoonful 
of butter, and salt and pepper. Butter a shallow bak. 
ing dish and fill with the mixture, place the dish in a 
hot oven, and brown over the top. This is an excel- 
lent way of serving canned corn. 

To make mock oysters: Cut each row of corn 
through the middle and with the back of a knife press 
out the pulp, leaving the hulls on the cob. To one 
pint ot pulp stir in two well-beaten eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of butter, a little white pepper, and a salt- 
spoonful of salt ; stir in sifted flour enough to hold 
the mixture together. Drop from a spoon into smok- 
ing hot fat and cook a delicate brown, drain on brown 
paper, and serve. The mixture may be made a very 
little thicker and molded with the hands into little 
balls or cakes and fried in a frying pan with con- 
siderable butter until they are brown. Serve as soon 
as possible. Other com oysters are made thus : To 
one quart of grated green corn add the yolks of three 
eggs, well beaten, and four finely rolled crackers. 
Season with salt and pepper, and stir in the whites of 
the eggs, beaten light. Have ready, quite hot, in a 
deep frying pan, butter and lard in equal proportions* 
and drop in little cakes of about the size of an oyster, 
using ateaspoonful for the amount. When brown 
on one side, turn and fry on the other side, watching 
constantly to prevent burning. If the fat is of the 
right heat the oysters will be light and have much of 
the flavor of fried oysters. Serve hot, and keep in a 
covered dish. 

Green corn pudding is delicious when served with 
roast meats. Grate the com from one dozen good, 
sized ears and add to it the yolks of four eggs, well 
beaten, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour, and the same quantity of 
sugar ; gradually stir into this one quart of milk and 
season with salt and pepper. When thoroughly 
beaten together add the four whites of eggs, beaten 
stiff. Pour the mixture into a buttered pudding dish 
and bake slowly at first, and have it a nice brown 
when done. To try any custard to see if it is done 
put a knife blade into the center, and if it comes out 
milky the custard requires longer baking, but if clean 
the custard is done, and should be removed from the 
oven at once. 

Southerners make delicious dishes with corn. The 
following comes from Virginia: Take two dozen 
ears of corn and cut each row through the center of 
the grains and scrape the corn off with a knife. Add 
to the corn eight ounces of butter. Separate three 
eggs and put one yolk at a time into the corn mix- 
ture, beating very hard ; season with salt and white 
pepper. Finally, stir in lightly the beaten whites. 
Butter a baking dish, turn in the mixture, and bake 
from one hour to an hour and a quarter. When the 
pudding has been in the oven three-quarters of an 
hour begin trying the custard with a knife. 

To make green corn muffins, cut the rows of com 
and press the pulp out with a knife. To two cupfuls 



of com put one saltspoonful of salt and a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, the beaten yolks of three eggs, two cup- 
fuls of milk, and three cupfuls of flour in which two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder have been sifted. 
Beat vigorously for five minutes, then stir in carefully 
the whites of the eggs, beaten light. Have pop-over 
irons heated, grease them, and half fill with the mix- 
ture, and bake in a brisk oven about half an hour. 
These will be found excellent. 

An excellent luncheon dish, and a good way to use 
up a few ears of boiled corn left from dinner, is as 
follows : Cut the corn from the cob, and to one pint 
of com add one pint of peeled and chopped tomatoes, 
one teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, and two of butter. Mix 
together and turn into a buttered baking dish, cover 
the top with bread cmmbs, and put tiny bits of butter 
over the top. Bake in a moderate oven half an hour. 

Com fritters are delicious. To make them cut 
twelve good-sized ears of corn down the center of 
each row, and with a knife scrape off the pulp. To 
the com add the beaten yolks of two eggs, salt and 
pepper, and one cupful of milk. Stir in flour enough 
to make a soft batter, and beat hard before adding 
one teaspoonful of baking powder and the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Have a kettle of lard boiling 
hot ; test it with a piece of bread. Drop the mixture 
into the hot fat by the spoonful, and cook a light 
brown. Take out with a wire spoon, and drain on 
paper. Serve very hot. — New York Sun. 



NOURISHING PEA SOUP. 

One pint of split peas, one slice of bacon, one 
pound scrag of mutton, one onion, one turnip, one 
carrot, dried mint. Soak the peas in water over 
night ; put them in a saucepan, with three quarts of 
water, and simmer gently. Trim the meat from 
bones and fat, and cut into very small pieces. Clean 
the vegetables, cut them up small, and put them with 
the soup. Take off the scum which rises to the top ; 
add the meat to the soup as soon as it has com- 
menced to simmer. Stir occasionally ; cut the bacon 
into shreds, and add likewise. Simmer the whole for 
two and a hilf hours. Take out the meat, and rub 
the rest through a sieve or colander ; return to the 
saucepan, season with pepper and salt, add the meat 
again, also another pint of water, if found too thick. 
The dried mint may be added before or after strain- 
ing the soup, half a teaspoonful is ample. The bones 
may be boiled in water beforehand, and the stock can 
then be used in place of water ; this will improve the 
soup. Lentils can be used for soup in the same way, 
as a substitute for split peas. Scrag of mutton may 
be omitted if a cheaper soup is wanted. — The Epicure. 



In washing china or glass the dishes should be 
cleaned with a piece of bread crust instead of the 
usual knife, which will scratch fine dishes. Neatly 
pile them together before preparing the water, and 
then the work does not appear to be a burden. 
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C9mtrihtH0ns f0r this departmunt tirt always in 0rdir^ the 
0nly prevision heini that everything submitted shall he fresh ^ 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not eucemfanied by the name and address ef the 
writer willge straight to the waste-bashet. 

Pkizb Puzzlb. 

412.~THB HOUSEKEEPER'S ANAGRAM. 
Good Housekeeping takes more than usual pleasure 
in presenting to the quick-witted readers of the '* Quiet 
Hours '* an anagram that may appropriately be called the 
housekeeper's "very own/* comprising, as it does, the 
names of one hundred kitchen and dining room belong- 
ings for recipe treatment, selected from the broad fields 
of household literature. Our anagrammatists will prob- 
ably find it easy of solution, as great care has been taken 
to omit all such French terms as are not perfectly familiar 
to all. Who will be the first to put the misplaced letters 
into their proper places ? 

1. Am to pout so. 37. Kept chin case. 

2. Eh, can*t go can cole lamb. 38. Do nag up cut in cod. 

3. He saw R. let rib. 39. Kin acre cot. 

4. Be is bare fed. 40. Which map force feed we 

5. Yet mor hot quinces. Tip ? 

6. Too pet musk curl. 41. An yet dun cap. 

7. See hard is can winds. 43. Flee trip parts. 

8. Young Poply did reeL 43. The quarts come. 

9. Dunce is guard cut pads. 44. Lot slay press code. 

10. Boss bilt queer. 45. I part to seed of. 

11. I film gun, leek or gin farce. 46. Soft creed heaps. 
13. He sews his can cede. 47. Mine kip pup. 

13. Be free, send rep cods. 48. Perly sly erb jar. 

14. C. Gegs red lambs. 49. Cafe cok fee. 

15. Peg clad bib cake. 50. The Ned More chicks. 

16. £. K. Herby clue rack. 51. M. gage marsh. - 

17. Me tossed wet oat. 52. Rest brow hart rye sack. 

18. Any too top sin easel. 53. Lad L. sob lone. 

19. Fate robes. 54. Then hock crib, 
sa Fire pet charts. 55. I go ten nap wish. 
31. Cocoa rake is way. 56. Self day ring. 

33 No dupe grading. 57. If C. free ace come. 

33. To acre mats. 58. Q. aim lane ace drum. 

34. Tower braid bel seeds. 59. So the cart rules. 

25. Caca tune cook. 60. Hi, yes, drop kin drug. 

36. Fries checks and ice. 61. Do cash dim France. 

37. Rag pens sifkg. 63. Bob or Dan born west. 

38. Are cool match scale. 63. Ned did paid bunk gain. 
39.^. lad lass robe. 64. E. boat farm cells. 

3a Ore stall. 65. G. F. feed gusU. 

31. Pa's low pen. 66. Rye bracer pin. 

33. S. Hall fibs. 67. Ben dreg fig roast. 

33. Kate loan can pie. 68. As hoe bribe cuff. 

34. Papa did cut drugs in a 69. Does lank crag lived } 

cot. 70. Been too two steep wards. 

35. Glass clog deep. 71. R. trim self cat. 

36. £11 far cock pan jams. 73. O class rash poms mold. 



73. Leo hurls Rose park. 87. M. grin mush pad clip dost 

74. U. has paid new cents. 88. Me rack bale. 

75. It's an ill fog, Dan. 89. Lost fool chafe cue. 
76 Less reap cat end warps. 90. Mark gush bates. 

77. Sell jolly R. 91. Small ham rows. 

78. C. R. pries ten over. 93. Cute most pair kiln. 

79. Kate Huck saw Ben cap. 93. I sang under see skims. 
8a Tut, it turf it. 94. Pa's cob lake bun. 

81. H. tee deers crack can. 95. Dusty drone ken G. crock. 

83. Do snug hut. 96. Cry we rare bits. 
8> Dame lost lands. 97. Us pool tax I. 

84. Mad pug piked pen balls. 98. Shepard chef gone G. C. 

85. Deb hide nine cob racks. 99. Filo C. case free. 

86. As can room. 100. Reap tag as oat soot. 

Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Priue, a Handsome Standard Chafing Dish; Second 
Priu, Headley's " Life of Washington," in five Volumes; 
Third Priu, five bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping; 
Fourth Priu, two bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping; 
Fifth Priu, one year's subscription to Good Housekeeping. 

Those who have won a orize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Priu Coupon Signature Blanh to be found on page x 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient^ as 
the answers, passing through severed hands^ are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, November 14, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

413.-SHAKESPEARE QUOTATIONS. 

Supply the missing word in each quotation. These words, 
when arranged in their proper order, will form another quota- 
tion from Shakespeare. 

" A more rare subdues all pangs, all fears. " 

" In there's no blemish but the mind." 

" Oh, how full of briers is this working day ." 

" Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, is the imme- 
diate jewel their souls." 

" A little more than and less than kind." 

"Daffodils, that come before the swallow dares, and take 
winds of March with beauty." 

'* To be honest as this world goes, is to be man picked 

out of ten thousand." 

" A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, but Brutus 
mine greater than they are." 

** You make in a day, my lord, — - towns to fly." 

Two Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize, one year's subscription to Good Housekeeping; 
Second Prize, one year's subscription to Amateur Gardening. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Priu Coupon Signature Blanh to be found on page xi 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet cf each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through severed hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, November 14, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to 
compliance with this rule. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 

Presented in Eloquent Verse. 



THE THREE KINGS. 

Three kings came riding from far away, 

Melchior and Caspar and Baltasar ; 
Three wise men out of the East were they, 
And they travelled by night and they slept by day. 

For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star. 

The star was so beautiful, large, and clear, 

That all the other stars of the sky 
Became a white mist in the atmosphere, 
And by this they knew that the coming was near 

Of the Prince foretold in the prophecy. 

Three caskets they bore on their saddle-bows. 

Three caskets of gold, with golden keys ; 
Their robes were of crimson silk, with rows 
Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 

Their turbans like blossoming almond trees. 

And so the three kings rode into the West, 

Through the dusk of night over hill and dell. 
And sometimes they nodded with beard on breast, 
And sometimes talked, as they paused to rest, 
With the people they met at some wayside well. 

*' Of the child that is born," said Baltasar, 
" Good people, I pray you, tell us the news ; 

For we in the East have seen his star. 

And have ridden fast and have ridden far, 
To find and worship the King of the Jews." 

And the people answered, " You ask in vain ; 

We know of no king but Herod the Great,'' 
They thought the wise men were men insane. 
As they spurred their horses across the plain. 

Like riders in haste, and who cannot wait 

And when they came to Jerusalem, 
Herod the Great, who had heard this thing, 

Sent for the wise men and questioned them ; 

And said, ** Go down unto Bethlehem, 
And bring me tidings of this new King." 

So they rode away; and the star stood ttill. 

The only one in the gray of morn ; 
Yes, it stopped, it stood still of its own free will 
Right over Bethlehem on the hill. 

The city of David where Christ was born. 

And the three kings rode through the gate and the guard, 
Through the silent street, till their horses turned 

And neighed as they entered the great inn yard ; 

But the windows were closed, and the doors were barred, 
And only a light in the stable burned. 

And cradled there in the scented hay, 
In the air made sweet by the breath of kine. 

The little Child in the manger lay, 

The Child, that would be King one day 
Of a kingdom not human, but divine 

His mother, Mary of Nazareth, 

Sat watching his place of rest- 
Watching the even flow of his breath, 
For the joy of life and the terror of death 

Were mingled together in her breast. 



They laid their offerings at his feet : 

The gold was a tribute to the King; 
The frankincense, with its odor sweet. 
Was for the Priest ; the Paraclete ; 

The myrrh for the body's burying. 

And the mother wondered and bowed her head. 

And sat as still as a statute of stone ; 
Her heart was troubled, yet comforted. 
Remembering what the angel had said 

Ot an endless reign and of David's throne. 

Then the kings rode out of the city gate. 

With a clatter of hoofs in proud array ; 
But they went not back to Herod the Great, 
For they knew his malice and feared his hate. 

And returned to their homes by another way. 

—Longfellow. 

THE CRUCIFIXION. 

There stood Jerusalem. How fair she looked I 
The silver sun on all her pilaces. 
And her fair daughters 'mid the golden spires 
Tending their terrace flowers, and Kedron's stream 
Lacing the meadows with its silver band. 
And wreathing its mist mantle on the sky 
With the morn's exhalations. There she stood, 
Jerusalem, the city of his love, 
Chosen from all the earth ; Jerusalem, 
That knew him not, and had rejected him ; 
Jerusalem, for whom he came to die I 
The shouts redoubled from a thousand lips 
At the fair sight ; the children leaped and sang 
Louder hosannas ; the clear air was filled 
With odor from the trampled olive leaves ; 
But Jesus wept 

He thought not of the death that he should die ; 

He thought not of the thorns he knew must pierce 

His forehead ; of the buffet on the cheek. 

The scourge, the mocking homage, the foul scorn t 

Gethsemane stood out beneath his eye 

Clear in the morning sun, and there, he knew. 

While they who " could not watch with him one hour " 

Were sleeping, he should sweat great drops of blood. 

Praying the cup might pass. And Golgotha 

Stood bare and desert by the city wall. 

And in its midst, to his prophetic eye. 

Rose the rough crosi, and its keen agonies 

Were numbered all : the nails were in his feet. 

The insulting sponge was pressing on his lips. 

The blood and water gushing from his side. 

The dizzy f aintness swimming in his brain ; 

And, while his own disciples fled in fear, 

A world's death agonies all mixed in his i 

Aye, he forgot all this. He only saw 

Jerusalem, the chosen, the loved, the lost! 

He only felt that for her sake his life 

Was vainly given, and in his pitying love 

The sufferings that would clothe the heavens in black 

Were quite forgotten. Was there ever love. 

In earth or heaven, equal unto this ? 

-WiUis. 
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Th« Knnery Book. 
The Nursery Book. A Complete Guide to the Multiplica- 
tion of PUnts. By L. H. Bailey. The Garden-Craft Series. 
Third edition. Profusely illustrated. Flexible cloth, i6mo, 
365 pages ; $1. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
This little manual has been one of the most pop- 
ular of all current horticultural books. It contains 
no discussions of the theory or physiology of the 
propagation of plants, but is a simple and practical 
account of all the ways in which plants are multi- 
plied. It has found a wide circulation, both amongst 
nurserymen and amateurs. The first chapter deals 
with the methods of raising plants from seeds. It is 
divided into three parts— the general requirements of 
germination, seed testing (this being new to the third 
edition), and the actual methods of handling and 
sowing seeds and spores. The second chapter de- 
tails the methods of propagating by means of bulbs, 
corms, division, and tiie like. The third is upon 
layer propagation. The fourth is a very full account 
of the various ways of making cuttings, with full de- 
scriptions of propagating frames. The fifth chapter, 
which is much extended in the third edition, is a 
monograph upon grafting and budding, with a full 
discussion now added of the vexed question respect- 
ing the merits of root-grafted trees. The sixth chap- 
ter is an extended alphabetical list, including hun- 
dreds of entries, of all plants commonly grown either 
in gardens or greenhouses or in orchards, with the 
particular methods by which they are multiplied. 
Many new illustrations have been made for this 
edition, bringing the number of cuts up to over 150. 
In its revised form, the Nursery Book is the most 
complete propagating manual in the language. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 
Blind Leaders of the Blind : The Romance of a Blind 

Lawyer. By James R. Cocke, M. D., author of " Hypnotism," 

etc. Cloth, 487 pages; lamo; $1.50. Boston, Lee & 

Shepard. 

This is a unique title of a unique book, whose 
author is deprived of sight, and possibly the character 
of the blind lawyer may, in part, be drawn from some 
of his own experiences. The book is at once a 
a satirical and occult romance. Chaptep I intro. 
duces us at once to Robert Netherland, the blind 
boy, in his early home in a village of Alabama. It 
deals with some of his early experiences with life in 
rather an imaginative and poetic vein. Robert's first 
experience in the school for the blind, and the descrip- 
tion of the methods by which the blind are taught to 
know the outside world, is interesting, but one could 
wish that here the author might have gone more into 
detail. There has ever been a certain shade of 
mysticism and wonder in the public mind concerning 



the blind. Their pathway in life has been made 
hard, and anything which will give a clear idea of 
the possible efficiency of this sadly afflicted class will 
find a kind hearted and warm acceptance from the 
large reading public. The interest in the blind boy 
deepens when it is discovered by accident that he 
has the ability, by the sense of touch and smell, to 
discriminate both the best flavors and colors of the 
various varieties of tobacco. This appears to border 
upon the marvelous, but since it is a demonstrated 
fact that certain blind persons can do this, the fact 
must be accepted and its explanation found in the 
future. Mr. Steele, a self-made capitalist, is one of 
the most prominent characters in the book. He pos- 
sesses some of the good, but more of the bad traits 
of the rapidly growing rich, a class which is always 
interesting, owing to the attempt to imitate the man- 
ners and customs of the well-bred people without 
possessing the necessary refined instincts and culture, 
while the new atmosphere of wealth and dissipation 
has largely destroyed those natural, abrupt kindly im- 
pulses so characteristic of the sturdy, enterprising 
and successful New Englanders. 

Karch Hares. 
March Hares. By Harold Frederic, author of "In the 

Valley," etc. Cloth, i6mo, gilt top ; 281 pages. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

David Mosscrop, a London professor with a chair 
and a salary, but with very little to do, was standing 
on Westminster Bridge one morning, thinking of 
throwing himself into the Thames because his life 
had not come up to what he thought it should have 
done, at thirty years of age. That is all the connec- 
tion which careful scrutiny can discover between the 
title and the story over which it is placed* In point 
of fact, a beautiful young lady with yellow hair came 
along, with whom David entered into some entirely 
unconventional relations, which eventually chanc^ed 
life very much for them both, and to a degree in- 
volved some others as well. The narrative is inter- 
estingly told, is clean and wholesome, and has some 
very well-drawn characters. 

Making Fate. 
Making Fate. By Pansy (Mrf. G. R. Aldcn), author of 

" Ester Ried," etc. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 396 pages ; $1.50. 

Boston, Lothrop Publishing Company. 

Mrs. Alden's latest story is not a book for children, 
as many people imagine the popular ** Pansy " books 
must be ; it is a book for thoughtful, observant and 
watchful young persons— and for those who lack 
these qualities, quite as well. If it contains also all 
the elements of a romance, an incipient love story 
and the cross-purposes of misunderstanding, folly 
and selfishness, these elements will not detract from 
its interest or lessen its influence for good. Readers 
of all classes, from the serious to the frivolous, can 
read this story with entertainment and rise from its 
perusal refreshed, invigorated and strengthened, con- 
vinced that there is work for all in the helping and 
uplifting of those weak in faith and wise only in their 
own conceit. 
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Springfield, Mass., October, 1896. 

Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
given— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Original Papers. 

'the special papers which appear in Good Housekeeping will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a Ute of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 

Bxchangres. 
The applications for excnange with Good Housekeeping are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow 1- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit mav accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the ioumal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

A true economy is well presented in the monthly 
chapter by Annabel Lee, which deals with "Left- 
overs," and how they may be wisely and appetizingly 
used. She well says that in many kitchens much is 
thrown away which might be saved and made into 
tempting and nourishing dishes. And it is equally 
worthy of consideration that, while time and thought 
are required to make a dainty breakfast or supper 
out of "scraps," the difference in the weekly bills 
amply repays one for the care taken. The writer 
goes over all of the materials which are liable to be 
available for such use, and gives suggestions regard- 
ing each ; closing with a list of menus for a week. 



Quite a bright story, for cooks and others, entitled 
"Sugar or Salt," is from the pen of Rye Johnson, 
and will probably be found to end a little differently 
from what the reader has imagined. 



To make the best of what one can afford, and to 
adapt to one's especial needs that which is not al- 
ready satisfactory, is the wholesome burden of R. F. 
Baxter's modest sketch, entitled "In Getting a 
Home." 

"The Cocoanut" forms the subject of quite a 
long and interesting paper, written by Mrs. Martha 
Bradford Cooke, which, after telling where and how 



the nut grows, presents in recipe form some of the 
uses to which it may be put. 



Ann Maria Mitchell writes wittily of "A Novel 
Garden Party," with some pleasing floral accompani- 
ments; giving helpful suggestions from which a 
reader may easily profit. 



The first of a brief series of papers on "The 
Table," dealing with its ethics and etiquette, its ap- 
pointments and appurtenances, its dainties and deli- 
cacies, from the graceful pen of Mrs. Arthur Stanley, 
treats of the table and its appointments. The sort 
of table over which she is enthusiastic is that " about 
which shall cluster the sweetest recollections, the 
holiest associations, the true love and light of the 
lives which have there their representation." 



Mindah K Merrifield has an instructive story re- 
garding a typical young woman who, under good in- 
struction, became a help and comfort to her husband, 
instead of a wife in name only. 



Margaret Prescott discusses "Food Colorings," 
which is quite in keeping with the fashion for teas 
and luncheons of a given color. 



There will be found, also, the first of a series of 
monthly chapters on "Household Homiletics," in- 
cluding domestic heating, lighting, and ventilation. 



Margaret Hyde writes of " Autumn Decorations." 



" Uncle John " has something to say regarding the 
" Changes of Time and Season," in the homes of the 
world. 

Miss Blanche L. Macdonell presents a pertinent 
and timely paper on " Fruit Salads." 



The original verse is notable for the illustrated 
initial poem, "My Boys," by W. M. Rogers, and the 
illustrated poem in the body of Good Housekeeping, 
"The Old School House," by Clark W. Bryan. The 
other selections include "October," by Sarah E. 
Howard; "An Autumn Day," by Mary Worcester; 
"October Days," by Lena S. Thompson; "The 
Billow," by Arthur E. Smith; "Tired Mother, Gone 
to Rest," by Addie Maria Tirrell; "The Other 
Side," by Clark W. Bryan ; " Her Family Tree," by 
M. B. H. ; " Bobby's Friend," by D. P. D. C. ; " Did 
You Ever ? " by John Wentworth ; and in " Mothers 
and Children," "The Bother," by Eben E. Rexford. 
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Good-flouseKeeping 

OOHBVOTBD IN THB INTXBBST8 07 THB HIOHBB LTPB 
07 THB HOnSSHOLD. 



PubUoatlon and Subsorlptlon Offloe and Editorial 
Rooms 39. 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass , where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hub- 
baud, jS Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders lor this department should be addressed. 



Bnisrtd mi SpringJUldt Mtus., tu sgcond-cltus mail matter. 



QOOD HOU8BKBBPINQ Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, w th a 
choicely s ele ct ed Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, #s.ooa year; so cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clakk W. Bkyan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the okl and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Good Housbkbbping 

stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 

that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to hare it 

continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 

dttsively ** In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 

the Homes of the World," and is widely quoted by both press and 

public as " The best household magatine published." 



ADVERTISING RATES 
One Page per time, |8o oo 

One-half Page per time, 4S.00 
One-quarter Page per time, as-oo 



sd or 3d liso.oo 
cover or 
facing 67.50 
readingtor 
illustration, 37 50 



Fourth liso.oo 
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Page. 4$ 00 
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Months' Contract, 



Discounts 

on 

Above. 






10 per cent. 
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Reading Notices, narrow column, Onterspersed with reading 
matter) , #i oo per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the loth of the month preceding date of issue. 

G^Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Building. New York City. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 



OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paper World is a " Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper," making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper seUing and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, #s 00 a year. Advertising Rates made known oa 
application. 

Amateur Gardenlngr is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

AdvertlslnfiT Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33H Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy nfust be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 



7*he Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year ; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO , Publishers, 
59, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Spkingfield, Mass. 



"AS OTHERS SEE US." 

" IF YOU 8BB IT IN THB SUN IT'S 80." 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good Housbkbbping. 
—New York Sun. 

A NBW BNGLAND OPINION. 

ThepubUshers of Good Housbkbbping are to be congratulated oi 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.— Springfield Republican. 

A pacific COAST OPINION. 

Good Housbkbbping is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Good Housekeeping opens up bright upon the new year. It deala 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THE magazine WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is tlie magazine that 
I want on my library table— for m3rself,for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Good Housekeeping isoneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an eiviable place among tlie best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Good Housekeeping for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

of positive MERIT. 

Good Housekeeping does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Good Housekeeping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come —Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

NOVEMBER. 

Foliage falling brown and sere ; 

Indian summer weather 
Crowns the waning of the year; 
In the sunshine warm and clear, 

All things joy together. 

Feathered gleaners homeward fly 

To their winter quarters ; 
Blue crows to the village hie ; 
Blackbirds flit and chirp and cry, 

By the flowing waters. , 

— Sarah E. Howard, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

JILL'S COOKINQ, 

And How Jack Tried to Eat It. 

BY 

MRS, E. C. GARDNER. 

And the Author of " Model Homes for Model House- 

keeptngr." "The House That JttrBuIlt," Etc.. 



Being the Experience of the Woman who Cooked 

and Went to Market, and the Man who Ate 

and Paid the Bills. 

HE coffeepot began it. 
Instead of a transparent, 
Vandyke brown liquid — 
not "amber," amber is 
too pale for good coffee — 
it delivered a muddy 
mixture that was brown 
enough until the milk 
was added, when it suf- 
fered a sea change to a 
sort of a sickly sage drab. 
Jack was the most good- 
natured man in the world, 
a fact of which his wife 
was well aware, for he 
had told her so a thou- 
sand times, but this morning he so far forgot him- 
self as to throw his coffee, cup and all, into the open 
grate behind his chair. 

** One of two things must be done," he exclaimed ; 
"either the cook must go or she must be taught to 
cook. The steak is sole leather, well worn at that ; 
the coffee, if it is coffee, is a— a— a mess; the bis- 
cuits would sink in the Dead Sea, and the baked po- 




--ftnimillll 



tatoes look more like green apples than anything 
else ; as for the cream there isn't any, and the grocer 
alone knows whether we are trying to eat butter or 
oleomargarine." 

If Jack was good natured, Jill was serene, and 
serenity is better than good nature. " I hope the salt 
is all right," she observed, without a ruffle. 

" Well, I have to eat these things and to pay for 
them, and it appears to me that I have a right to ex- 
press an opinion. If I wasn't the most good-natured 
man in the world, I should disgrace myself and the 
rest of the family by going to the club for breakfast" 

"Which shall I do, change cooks or teach this 
one.?" 

" That's a silly question. There is no reason to 
suppose that a new cook would do any better than 
the one you have. But whether you try to teach this- 
one or get another, she will leave as soon as she has 
learned to do anything right. They are all alike. If 
you can contrive to teach all of them how to cook 
and how to behave, there might some time be a 
chance for us.'* 

" Oh, I understand. You would like to have me 
give a course of public instruction on The Whole 
Duty of Woman; or How to Cook and How to 
Behave." 

" You might try : we couldn't be worse off than we 
are now. How did she make this coffee, anyway?" 

" I suppose she must have boiled it as usual, but 
forgot to put in the ^z%.^^ 

"An ^g'gX I thought eggs belonged to t^g nog 
and custards. Is there any reason for putting them 
into coffee ? " 

" None whatever. But people who believe in the 
good old ways have a notion that coffee is necessarily 
made bad to begin with, like the children of Adam, 
but may be made over into something tolerably good 
if you only know how." 

It is not worth while to report the conversation 
further. With Jill to resolve was to act, and that 
very day she began her experiments in coffee 
making, preparatory to giving lucid instructions to 
her cook and to any others who might wish to profit 
by them. The next morning the coffee was clear, 
dark-brown, and fairly strong. Jack glowered mildly 
at his cup before putting in the sugar and cream. 

" Very peculiar flavor," he remarked grimly, after 
tasting it. 

"There is no reason why there should be. It is 
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dnp coflEee, made by the Spanish nile in a flan- 
nel bag." 

** Ah ; that explains it. It reminds me of the snow 
balls I used to eat when I was a boy and wore striped 
v/oolen mittens. I thought you had put in a ball of 
yarn by accident." 

" Perhaps I used the wrong kind of flannel. To- 
morrow I will try a piece of cotton cloth." 

The next morning, the coffee still having the floor, 
Jack's comments were even more derogatory. It 
tastes like a boiled dishcloth." 

"Does it really. I shouldn't have known, for I 
never eat dishcloths in any style. I am glad if you 
like them. I made the bag of fine bleached cotton, 
and I suppose Bridget, in her zeal for cleanliness, 
washed it with soap. I will try once more with un- 
bleached cotton." 

After the third experiment the breakfast beverage 
was accepted and swallowed without comment, and 
Jill gave the cook instructions to repeat the dose 
every twenty-four hours till further orders. On the 
morning of the fourth day her husband raised the 
cup of coffee and inhaled its vapor before adding the 
cream and sugar. Evidently he found no superfluous 
flavor but quite the contrary. 

"What kind of beans is this beverage made of? 
Or is it a decoction of dried chestnuts and chicory ? 
I thought you had been buying Old Government Java 
at forty cents a pound." 

" One-third Mocha," corrected Jill. 

"Well, it might be three-thirds dried mushrooms 
to judge by the aroma, or rather, the lack of it. Is 
this made by one of the new prescriptions that is 
going to cure all the cooks of Christendom of their pro- 
pensity to make bad coffee ? It must be a curiosity." 

Jill produced her notebook and began to give a 
free rendering of the rule for making drip coffee ac- 
cording to the most approved authorities, revised 
and corrected. 

" For four cupfuls of coffee (that's two for you, one 
for me and one for the cook), take a medium-sized tea- 
cupful of freshly burned, whole coffee and grind it to 
powder." 

" What number of powder ? " 

"I'm not a sportsman, my dear, — say as fine as 
Indian meal." 

" Yes, and Indian meal may be as fine as Pillsbury 
flour or as coarse as bran." 

** 1 know it may, but of course I mean as fine as 
Indian meal suitable for Boston brown bread, — and 
sifted at that. Well, put the fine ground coffee into 
a bag made of strong, unbleached cotton cloth and 
hang it inside the coffeepot" 

" How do you hang it ? " 

" Any how, so it won't reach more than half way to 
the bottom of the pot." 

"How big is the pot?" 

" No matter ; only it must be large enough to hold 
the bag of coffee and leave room for the four cupfuls 
of liquid under the bag without touching. Then set the 
coffeepot on the back of the stove where it will keep 



hot without boiling, and pour a cupful of water just 
brought to a boil into the bag and shut the cover 
tight as well as the nose, if it has a nose. As soon 
as that has dripped through, pour in one after an- 
other, three more cupfuls, one at a time. After the 
four cupfuls have all dripped through once, pour out 
a cupful and turn it into the bag again. Keep on 
doing this till the whole has been passed through the 
bag three times? As soon as the last cupful has 
dripped through, the coffee is made." 

" Why not pour in all of the water at once ? " 

" You can if the bag is big enough." 

" Why do you pour the water through three times ? " 

" So as to get all the strength of the coffee." 

" If you wanted it only two-thirds as strong would 
you pour it through twice ? " 

" No ; take two-thirds as much coffee." 

"Why didn't you soak the coffee an hour or two 
before putting it into the bag ? " 

" Some folks do ; but you wouldn't know the differ- 
ence. It would be a little darker in color and pos- 
sibly a little more bitter which some coffee drinkers 
mistake for strength." 

" Why don't you let the bag hang low enough to 
keep the contents of it under water when it has all 
dripped through ? " 

" I should if I were not sure the cook would use 
water that is actually boiling and would pour it 
through faithfully three times. If that is done, soak- 
ing in the bag does no good and the filtering is not 
quite as uniform. " 

" Suppose you should heat the dry coffee before 
putting it into the bag ? " 

" I've tried it, but never found anybody who could 
tell whether it had been done or not. The main 
thing is to use it as soon as it is ground." 

" I thought they always ground it for you at the 
market for the same price; that saves work and 
coffee mills." 

" So they do and will in many places unless they 
are told not to, and some cooks can make better cof- 
fee in an old tin can from a combination of beans, 
chicory and enough real coffee to flavor it than 
others can make in a five-dollar French-roofed coffee- 
pot and the most elaborate preparations in the way 
of burning, grinding, dripping, and clarifying; but 
other things being equal, the sooner the coffee is 
used after grinding the better. This coffee was cer- 
tainly bought for a mixture of Java and Mocha, and 
I paid forty cents a pound for it, but if it hasn't a 
satisfactory aroma the fault is in the coffee and not 
in the making." 

"All that may be, but there's something the matter. 
Why, when I was a boy we could tell when they were 
making coffee before we got within ten rods of the 
house." 

"You might have known when they were burning 
it, if they were careless, but if there were ten rods of 
aroma all around the house while they were making 
it, there couldn't be much left in the coffee when it 
was ready for drinking." 
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" Is that the only way to make coffee ? " 

" One of the best, if not the very best way to get 
its full strength and flavor ; one of the most econom- 
ical and easiest. Perhaps the dripping takes a little 
more time than some other ways, but it is sure and 
no lime is wasted in * settling ' it." 

" I wish you would try some other way, day after 
to-morrow. To-morrow morning I *11 make it myself, 
—that is, I'll fix it after it is made. If this is the 
best you can do, make it like this and give me plenty 
of it." 

Accordingly the next morning there was an abun- 
dant supply of the hot, brown liquid. " Now I want 
^n egg beaten to a perfect froth, some hot milk and 
some granulated sugar and a small bowl or a very 
large coffee cup." 

As soon as these were set before him he poured 
the beaten egg into the cup, then stirred in two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of sug^r and added to the mixture a 
-quarter of a teacupful of hot milk and a tablespoonful 
of thick cream, stirring it vigorously all the time. 
After that, still stirring, the cup was filled to the brim 
with ihe hot coffee. 

*' There," said he, "you can call that egg coffee, or 
anything else you like ; if eggs must be used it is best 
to make a virtue of necessity, and use them to some 
purpose. Now, if the biscuits are anywise decent 
this morning, all I shall want for my breakfast is this 
cup of coffee with the hot biscuits. These everlast- 
ing hot biscuits will be the death of us ! Why some- 
body doesn't invent an oven that will bake bread as 
we get it in France I can't understand. If it was my 
business to know anything about cooking, the first 
thing I should do would be to contrive some sort of 
an oven that would bake bread as it ought to be 
baked. Now, this bread : Well, you see what it is," 
and he dug a handful from the inside of the loaf, 
rolled it into a ball and, using the handle of the carv- 
ing fork for a cue, pushed it across the table like a 
billiard ball. "What can anybody do with such a 
mass of flour paste as that in his stomach ? Singular, 
isn't it, how our notions change.^ We used to think 
it a great hardship to be obliged to eat the crusts of 
bread ; now we consider them the only part that is 
fit to eat." 

The next day being the " day after to-morrow " re- 
ferred to, the coffee was again the subject of discus- 
sion and ciiticism. 

"This is boiled coffee." 

" It doesn't look much worse than the other did ; 
it may be a little muddier. But I thought all coffee 
was made of boiling water." 

" Not always ; but this was, and it must be water 
freshly boiled at that. Water that has been standing 
on the stove, even if it is boiling all the time, is not 
as good as when if has been freshly heated." 

" I suppose it becomes a sort of boiled down water 
if it has been too long evaporating, and the germs 
and things it contains are made all the stronger." 

" Possibly, but I know it is a fact that it must be 
fresh water and used as soon as it boils. The coffee 



we have been having is made with boiling water 
poured through the coffee, but the coffee itself is not 
boiled. In fact the coffeepot, unless it is a double- 
barreled one should be set in another dish of hot 
water to prevent its boiling while the dripping is 
going on. This morning the coffee was boiled after 
it was put into the water." 

" Well, say, now, when you talk about * coffee ' do 
you mean the berries or the beverage ? " 

"Sometimes one and sometimes the other. You 
must use a little common sense, my dear." 

" Some people haven't any to use. I don't see that 
this differs much from what we had yesterday. But I 
suppose you must have half a dozen ways of doing 
the same thing to accommodate the weak-minded 
people, who won't think you know anything about it 
unless you tell them with a great flourish of rhetoric 
something they know already. Let me know how 
you made it and then I will tell you whether I like it 
or not." 

" It has the same amount of coffee, that is, for four 
cupfuls, take four tablespoonfuls of coffee ground 
coarsely." . 

" How coarsely ? " 

" Oh, say the size of common kernels of rice broken 
into four or five pieces. Put it into any sort of a 
coffeepot as soon as it is ground ; set it on the stove 
and stir it around for a moment till it is hot, then 
pour in four and a half cupfuls of water that has just 
been brought to a lively boil ; leave it on the stove 
where it will boil gently — not furiously— not less than 
five nor more than ten minutes." 

" Why not say what you mean ; if five minutes is 
enough, ten is too much. Why not be exact ? " 

" Because it isn't important. In all kinds of cook- 
ing it is best to leave a little margin. Five minutes 
are longer with some people than with others. The 
cook can't stand still and watch the clock, and if she 
is doing something else, as she ought to be (for a 
cook that can't do but one thing at a time without 
letting the rest spoil isn't of much use), it may not 
be convenient to stop on the exact minute. If it 
doesn't boil long enough part of its strength will be 
lost and if it boils too long it will have a bitter, 
astringent taste. After it has boiled not more than 
ten nor less than five minutes, set the pot where it 
will keep hot but stop boiling, and put in two or 
three tablespoonfuls of cold water or a piece of ice 
half as large as a hen's egg. That will settle 
the coffee, and all but the last half cupful will be 
clear." 

"It strikes me that those two ways are enough 
for any well-regulated household, but I suppose 
you could play the same tune with variations in- 
definitely." 

" Yes, of course, for instance : The bag for drip 
coffee may be large enough to be under water when 
it has all passed through, and it may be allowed to 
boil five minutes after the last filtration. A whole 
^ggj or the white and the freshly broken, clean shell, 
or a piece of salt fish skin, or even a pinch of salt 
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may be used to precipitate the grounds, but none of 
these improve the flavor of the coffee." 

"You say these will make * strong coffee.' You 
might as well talk about a ' strong * string. What is 
the standard of strength ? " 

" Well, for want of any better gauge of strength, I 
might say it will be as strong as any one ought to 
drink without the advice of a physician — who is fond 
of good coffee." 

" How does after dinner coffee differ from break- 
fast coffee ? " 

" Only in being stronger and less of it. More cof- 
fee for the water or less water for the coffee." 

"And 'black coffee;' that is something we hear 
about. What is it?" 

"Sometimes it means coffee without cream or 
sugar; sometimes coffee made stronger than usual, 
and sometimes it means coffee that has been burned 
almost to charcoal, and a very small quantity will 
make an infusion as black as ink and as bitter as gall." 

" Any more variations ? " 

" Some folks think the coffee is improved by soak- 
ing an hour or two, even over night in cold water ; 
some beat an egg into it, shell and all, when it is first 
ground while dry. One Spanish custom is to sprinkle 
sugar over it while browning. These things are sup- 
posed to retain the aroma." 

" You have omitted one thing that is absolutely in- 
dispensable." 

"What is that?" 

"Cream. You can no more make good coffee 
without plenty of good cream than you can make 
good lemonade without lemons." 

" On the contrary, my dear, it may be perfect with- 
out either, if you happen to like it that way, and all 
the cream of all the creameries and all the sugar of 
Cuba won't make a bad cup of coffee anything but 
bad. Still, for most of us, coffee is like certain people 
who are delightful when well dressed but lacking the 
extrinsic aid of comely apparel are commonplace and 
tasteless. For people who do not take their coffee 
clear, sugar, hot— not boiled — milk and plenty of 
rich cream are essential ingredients in a good cup of 
coffee." 

"• Hot milk, if I understand it, is simply a make- 
shift ; it pieces out the cream and doesn't cool the 
coffee. If the cooling is the trouble, why don't you 
dispense with the milk and heat the cream ? " 

"Oh, because,— because, — what, heat the cream 1 
Why, they never heat cream." 

" Excellent ! A truly feminine reason. If all of 
your prescriptions are as well founded there will be 
no further room for argument." 

With this parting shot Jack finished his breakfast 
and Jill went on serenely with her thankless but 
interesting task. When finally reduced to formal 
shape, the results of the experiments and discussion 
were the following recipes for making coffee. 
No. 1 .—For Diip Coffee. 

Use any kind of coffeepot that is convenient, common 
• tin, granite ware, nickel plated— a two quart tin can is all 



right if nothing more convenient can be found. It con- 
fuses instrucdons to insist upon any particular kind of a 
vessel. The essential points are that it shall be immacu> 
lately clean and have a tight-fitting cover and a nose that 
can be stopped up while the coffee is making. The bag 
should be made by cutting a circular piece of unbleached 
cotton, a little more than twice the diameter of the top of 
the pot. Hem the edge of it and pass a small wire 
through the hem. It can then be hung in the top of the 
pot (the wire slipping just over the outside) and the cover 
replaced. Of the best Java and Mocha mixed, in the pro- 
portion of two of Java to one of Mocha, take, for four cup- 
f uls of coffee, five heaping tablespoonfuls of the unground 
berry. Unless it can be burned with great care, it is bet- 
ter to buy the coffee burned, but never ground. Grind 
the coffee in your own mill, to the fineness of fine sifted 
Indian meal ; put it into the bag and pour through it a 
cupful of water that has been just brought to a vigorous 
boiling condition. As soon as this cupful of water has 
dripped through, pour through a second, third, and fourth 
cupful. Now pour this filtered liquid out of the coffeepot 
and pour it back through the bag. Repeat the operation 
till the four cupfuls have been passed through the filter 
three times. The coffee is then ready for the table. Use 
sugar, cream, and hot milk as desired. 
Cost of five tablespoonfuls of ground Coffee, I0.05 
Milk and sugar, .01 
Cream, .03 

Total, I0.09 

One cup of coffee, 2X cents. Without cream and sugar, iX 
cents. 
No. 2.-Frencli Breakfast Coffee. 

Use the common French coffeepot with two strainers. 
Put the coffee into the strainer and set it where it will get 
hot, but not burn. Pour freshly boiling water over this ten 
minutes before using, allowing one heaping tablespoonful 
of finely ground coffee for each cup of water. Cost, the 
same as No. i. 
No. 8.— Coffee with Egg. 

One cupful of coffee ground rather coarse. Heat, but 
not burn in coffeepot. Break an egg iato it, and put in 
half a cupful of cold water. Beat aU together and pour 
over it one quart of fresh boiling water. Let ft boil about 
five minutes, and then set it on the back of the stove for 
ten minutes to settie. Use with hot, not boiling, milk« 
loaf sugar and in each cup, tablespoonful of cream. 

Cost of one cupful of ground Coffee, $o.oy 

Milk and sugar, .01 
Cream, .03 

Egg, .02H 

Total, I0.13H 

One cupful, 3^ cents. 
No. 4.-Coffee With Cold Water. 

One cupful of ground coffee, one tgg and one quart of 
cold water. Put these in a coffeepot over the fire and stir 
occasionally. Remove to the back of the stove when it 
reaches the boiling point, and pour into it one-half cupful 
of colrf water, by way of the spout if practicable, and let 
it stand ten minutes before using. Cost, the same as 
No. 3. 
No. S.-Egg With Coffee. 

Beat a fresh egg until it can be beaten no more. Put 
it into a very large cup and stir in two teaspoonfuls of 
granulated sugar and a large tablespoonful of thick cream. 
This will reduce the bulk of the beaten egg. Then pour 
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in one-quarter of a teacupful of hot milk and fill the cup 
to the brim with hot freshly-made cofiFee, stirring all the 
^hile. This is both food and drink. 

Cost of one cupful of Coffee, |o-2>^ 

Milk and sugar, yi 

Cream, i 

Egg. 2}i 

Total, $o 6K 

NO. 6.— Filtered Coffee. 

Take one cup of unground coffee and heat in the oven. 
Then grind it to fine powder and put it into a fiannel or 
felt bag and pour into it one quart of cold water. Hang* 
it up anywhere and anyhow to drip slowly into an earthen 
pot or pitcher. After it has filtered through once, pour it 
back for a second filtering, which will require consider- 
able time. It should be heated hot just before using. It 
may be hung up to drip over night. Cost, the same as 
No. I. 



OrlgtBal in Good Houibkbbping. 

DID YOU KNOW 

That polished oak furniture may be beautifully cleaned 
with a soft woolen rag dipped in turpentine? It must 
then be rubbed off with a dry cloth. 

That hot vinegar and salt will clean copper like magic } 
If washed off then with hot water and soap and polished 
with a dry fiannel it will retain its brilliancy for a long 
time. 

That a faded Brussels carpet may be very much im- 
proved by Diamond Dye? Take a large, fiat brush, dip 
into the dissolved dye, either a brilliant crimson, artistic 
brown or moss green, and paint the carpet while on the 
fioor, as it dries very quickly. 

That an easy way to clean the horrid, sticky oatmeal 
kettle in which the breakfast porridge was cooked is to 
drop a lump of washing soda in a quart of water and soak 
in the kettle on the back of the stove for half an hour ? 
The glutinous crust can then easily be removed. 

That rich cooky dough may be prevented from sticking 
to the baking board, by taking a piece of unbleached 
muslin, stretch it over the baking board so there will be 
no wrinkles, dust it well with fiour and roll out the dough. 
Try this method, and making cookies will not try the 
patience half as much. 

That rusty black lace can be made to look like new by 
giving it an ink bath ? Take one-fourth cupful of a good 
blue-black ink, one-fourth cupful of water, a small lump 
of mucilage, dissolved in one-fourth cupful of hot water. 
Mix all together and dip in your lace. After thor- 
oughly wetting it, hang it up to dry and, when drying, 
gently pull out the edges ; when almost dry, fold and press 
between the covers of a large book, or between heavy 
weights. 

That white spots can be removed from furniture by rub- 
bing them with alcohol? That fruit stains in linen can 
be removed by pouring boiling water on or through the 
stained part ? That a tiny pinch of bi-carbonate of soda 
(baking soda) will greatly facilitate the cooking of hard 
vegetables like beans, turnips, etc ? That lamp wicks, if 
boiled in vinegar before using, will not smoke? That 
housekeeping may be made easy by making it a study, 
reducing it to a science, like any other profession ? 

—Margaret Prescott. 



Origimal Ib Good Housbkbbping. 

IN DREAMLAND. 

The lives we live in Dreamland 

Are to other lands unknown ; 
Where dead and living spirits come 

In crowds and then alone ; 
The hours we spend in Dreamland, 

Have mingled joy and woe, 
With memories sweet and tender, 

That from soul fonts freely flow. 

The days and nights of Dreamland 

Have no length, or time or place 
In stirring hours of wakeful life, 

No measure, rate or space ; 
No seasons, tides or currents, 

No records e'en of hours. 
Borne on lightning wings in flashes 

Of mystery laden powers. 

The loves and hates of Dreamland 

Have no cause of ill or cure ; 
Have no rewards or punishments, 

No wells or ills to endure ; 
They come without commission. 

Without aid or known restraint. 
Without mortal voice or vision 

Of spiritual acquaint. 

Tears that exhale in Dreamland, 

Fiom fonts of unseen eyes, 
Like incense off an altar, 

In silent waves arise. 
On wings of light and gladness, 

O'er paths where Grief goes by, 
Alike where souls in sadness. 

With joyful breath draw nigh. 

The hanging heavens of Dreamland, 

And passing earth below. 
Have beauty set in brightness, 

Where quickly come and go 
O'erhanging fleecy cloudlets. 

Where winds and storms prevail. 
Where waves of sin and sorrow 

Wreck many a fltecy sail. 

Oh, a fairy realm is Dreamland, 
" Where saints and angels dwell," 
Whence some go up to Heaven, 

And some go down to hell ; 
Where, when the rooming cometh. 

And night gives place to day, ' 
The dwellers in our Dreamland, 

In silence flee away. 

The echoes that from Dreamland 

Come faintly to the ear. 
Are born of fascination 

And lingering bode and fear. 
Then when the moment passes 

When dream-life first appears. 
In memory halls these echoes 

Are baptized in fonts of tears. 

The area of Dreamland 

Is medium, large or small. 
As measured by the Dream-Gods, 

When making the roll call 
Of geniis, gnomes and fairies. 

Of soul life's whispering breath, 
Of momentary visions 

Of life, of love, of death. 

—Clark W. Bryan. 
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Original ill Good Housbkbbping. 

THE EVENINQ TWILIGHT HOUR. 

The son is gone ; but in a ruddy glow 

The western sky reflects his parting smile. 

Gray shadows gather everywhere the while. 
And as the light recedes, they darker grow. 
The hum of insects is subdued and low, 

As if from toil man gently to beguile. 

Overhead, the stars appear in broken &Ie, 
And beam with kindness on the world below. 

Lorn winds are sighing in the leafy trees. 
And flowers shed aroma on the drowsy air. 

Indeed, all things conspire a spell to cast. 

That us from present sense of languor frees, 
From every touch of ill, from doubt and care, 

And makes one wish this life fore'er would last. 

— A. S. Brendle, 

Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

A THANKSaiVINa DINNEB. 
W«ll Cooked, Seatonably Famiihed and Sensibly Served. 

N the times of our forefathers. 

Thanksgiving was literally a 
day of giving thanks for mer- 
cies past received, and a day 
of real fasting. Now it has 
become a day of family re- 
unions and feasting, and the 
dinner is the feature of the 
day. The dinner here de- 
scribed is planned for eight 
people, and requires the aid 
of a waitress to serve it prop- 
erly, leaving the cook free to prepare the courses as 
they are needed. Some of the dishes can be made 
the day before Thanksgiving and thus save much 
time. The table should be set early in the day with 
spotless linen, shining silver and clear glass. A 
centerpiece of fine embroidery and a bowl of gay 
colored chrysanthemums add to the attractiveness of 
the table. Individual taste has a wide range in table 
decoration. Each hostess will decide for herself 
what to use in the way of dinner cards, bonbons, 
bread and butter plates and doilies. If the dinner 
is served late in the day, a pretty effect is made on 
the table by the use of two silver candelabra with 
wax candles the color of the flowers used for decora- 
tion. Or, two little glass lamps with colored shades 
can be placed at each side of the centerpiece. 

Nothing can be handsomer on a dinner table than 
a linen cloth of fine texture and graceful pattern. It 
is wise to avoid too much decoration and to approach 
simplicity, as the main object of dining is to satisfy 
the appetite and not to tire the eye with elaborate 
adornment. 

After the table is arranged the dishes needed for 
serving the dinner should be placed on a side table 
or in the kitchen pantry. Everything should be at 
hand so that the waitress can give her entire atten- 
tion to the table service. 

There are certain time-honored staples which are 
expected to form a part of every Ihanksgiving din- 



ner such as turkey, cranberry sauce and pies. Years 
ago it was the custom to load the table with dainties 
of every description. The European fashion of serv- 
ing a dinner in courses has come more and more into 
favor, and has much to recommend it. 

The eye is not bewildered by such an array of 
food, there is more space on the table, and a waitress 
can serve the dinner in courses more easily. The 
following menu preserves the main features of the 
old-fashioned dinner and adds some modern notions : 

Menu for Thanksgiving Dinner. 

Oysters on the Half Shell, Horse-radish, 

Consommi Julienne, Browned Crackers, 
Roast Turkey ^ Cranberry Sauce, Riced Potato, 

Celery. Baked Squash, Creamed Onions^ 

Bread and Butter, Sandwiches, Chicken Pie. 

Fried Sweet Potato, Pickles. 

Celery and Walnut Salad, Rolls, 

Squash Pie, Mince Pie. Cheese, 

Tutti Frutti, Macaroons. 



Glacid Fruit. 



Salted Almonds, 



Chocolates,. 



Malaga Grapes, 

Nuts and Raisins. 



Oranges, 



Coffee. Sweet Cider, 

Blue Point 

Oysters opened from the shell are the best to serve raw. 
Have some shells sent with the oysters, wash them 
thoroughly with a brush. Place five or six shells, with 
an oyster in each, in a soup plate on a bed of cracked ice. 
Garnish with parsley and a quarter of lemon. 

Consomnne Julienne. 

Two quarts of soup stock made from a beef bone, or 
from Armour's Beef Extract, one quart of mixed vege- 
tables—celery, turnip, carrot and parsnip — cut into inch 
strips as wide as a match, or into fancy shapes ; one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, four table- 
spoonfuls of canned peas. Cover the vegetables with 
boiling water, add the salt and cook until soft, but not 
long enough to destroy the shapes. Let the stock come 
to a boil, add the vegetables, the water and more salt if 
necessary. Serve very hot. — Mrs. Lincoln. 

Browned Crackers. 

Spread sal tines with butter and grated cheese, and 
brown lighdy in the oven. 

Roaat Turkey. 

Select a hen turkey weighing ten to twelve pounds. 
Dress it carefully, stuff with one pint or three cupfuls of 
bread crumbs, seasoned with one-fourth of a teaspoonful 
each of salt and pepper, one-half teaspoonful each of 
poultry seasoning, chopped parsley and sage, one tea- 
spoonful of butter and a little chopped onion. This 
makes a dry, crumbly stuffing. If a moist stuffing is pre- 
ferred, use hot water or milk and a beaten egg. Sew up 
the openings in the skin, place the fowl in a pan, rub 
with butter and dredge with salt, pepper and flour. Put 
in a hot oven ; when the flour is brown, add a half-cupful 
or more of water. Baste often and add more water as 
needed. Allow from three to four hours for a twelve 
pound turkey. When it is tender and well browned, 
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place it on a platter, garnish with parsley or celery tops, 
and serve with brown gravy. 
Cranberry Sauce. 

Two cupfuls of cranberries, one cvpful of sugar, one 
half -cupful of water. Place in a granite ware saucepar, 
cover and boil ten minutes. Strain and set away to cool. 

Rlced Potato. 

Rub mashed potato through a vegetable strainer into 
the dish in which it is to be served. Brown lightly in 
the oven. 
Celery. 

Select the heart of the celery to serve with the turkey, 
reserving the poorer parts for the salad. Wash it well 
and let it crisp in cold water. Before serving wipe each 
stalk dry, and lay in a long glass or china dish. 
Baked Squash. 

Take half of a large Hubbard squash. Remove the 
seeds, place the squash in a baking pan with the rind 
uppermost. Bake for one-half or three quarters of an 
hour. When soft, scrape from the shell, beat smooth, 
season with butter, pepper and salt, and serve. Squash 
prepared in this way is dry and sweet. 
Creamed Onions. 

Prepare boiled onions, cooking them gently to pre- 
serve the shape. Serve in a rich cream sauce. 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches. 

Use baker's bread a day old ; trim oflE the crusts from 
the loaf, cut in thin even slices, spread with soft butter 
two by two, cut in triangles or long fingers. Pile in log 
cabin fashion on a large plate. The sandwiches can be 
prepared early in the day, wrapped in a damp cloth and 
kept in the refrigerator until needed. 
Chicken Pie. 

Joint and boil a large chicken until tender. Remove 
the bones, place the meat in a deep baking dish, thicken 
the gravy, season with butter, pepper and salt, and pour 
over the chicken. Make a pastry crust with two cup- 
fuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of lard, a little ice 
water and one teaspoonful of baking powder. Place a 
rim of pastry around the dish. Divide the rest of the 
pastry into thirds ; place a lump of butter in the center of 
one piece, lay another upon it, then a second piece of 
butter, then the third portion ; roll out and cover the dish, 
pressing the crust firmly on to the rim. Cut an opening 
in the center and prick the top to let out the steam when 
cooking. Bind a strip of cotton around the edge of the 
pie to prevent the gravy from running over. Bake for an 
hour and a half to two hours. Remove the strip of cot- 
ton and serve. 
Pried Sweet Potatoes. 

Boil several sweet potatoes until they are nearly tender. 
Peel them, cut them into quarters and fry them to a 
golden brown in hot fat. Drain on brown paper and 
serve. 
Celery and Walnut Salad. 

Mix two cupfuls of diced celery with one cupful of 
English walnut meats and one cupful of mayonnaise 
dressing; one teaspoonful each of mustard and pulver- 
ized sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a 
saltspoonful of cayenne pepper, the yolks of two raw eggs, 
one pint of salad oil, two tablespoonfuls each of vinegar 
and lemon juice. Mix the dry ingredients in a bowl, add 
the yolks of eggs. Stir well with a wooden or silver 
spoon. Add oil, a few drops at a time, stirring till it 
thickens. This with a little lemon, then add oil and 



lemon alternately, and lastly the vinegar. Less oil can be 
used and half a cupful of whipped cream can be added 
just before serving. — Mrs. Lincoln. 

Place a bed of lettuce leaves in a salad bowl, arrange 
the salad in the center, put a little of the dressing on the 
top and garnish with quarters of hard boiled eggs. 
TuttI Fruttl. 

One quart of thick cream, one quart of rich milk, two 
cupfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of Maraschino. One 
pound of French candied fruits— cherries, apricots, plums, 
pineapples, pears^ut into small pieces. Or, use home- 
made preserved fruits drained from the sirup and cut 
fine. Scald the cream and milk, melt the sugar in it, 
flavor; pack in ice and salt and freeze. When nearly 
frozen stir in the candied fruit. Pack in a mold, cover 
with ice and salt and set away until needed.-^Mrs* 
Lincoln. 
Glaced Fruit. 

Boil one pound of sugar with one cupful of water until 
it hairs, then add one-fourth of a cupful of vineger. Boil 
it rapidly until it grows brittle when tried in cold water. 
Watch it closely until it begins to grow straw colored, 
remove to the back of the fire and set the pan into boil- 
ing water. Hav>s ready platters or a marble slab buttered, 
two buttered forks and the fruit— white grapes, quartered 
oranges, sliced figs, candied pineapple, cherries, and nut 
meats. As rapidity is necessary, it is well to have help in 
dipping the fruit, piece by piece into the sirup, turn it 
over with a fork and place on the buttered platter. As 
soon as the dish is filled, set it in a cool place and take 
another dish. Never stir the candy while dipping the 
fruit. As soon as it gets stifiF in the pan, set it on the fire 
again, watching until it becomes liquid, remembering that 
it will bum easily. It will bear reheating once, then it 
will grow harder instead of softer. These glacis are a 
little troublesome to prepare, but practice will enable one 
to work quickly and use up all the sirup. They should 
not be made on a damp day as they melt in moist air. 
Arranged in a glass dish, they make most tempting sweet 
meats. 
Salted Almonds. 

Blanch a pound of Jordan almonds. Boil them for 
eight minutes in strongly salted water, a teaspoonful of 
salt to a cupful of nuts. Dry them on a cloth, add one 
teaspoonful of melted butter or salad oil for each cupful of 
almonds, lay them on a tin, set in a hot oven and shake 
them often till they are a light brown. Dry on blotting 
paper and serve in a bonbon dish, or place a few at each 
plate in a little paper cup. Boiling the almonds in salted 
water gives them salt enough and avoids the rough ap- 
pearance caused by sprinkling salt over them as they are 
browning. 

A full half of this dinner can be prepared the day 
before. The soup can be made and heated up. The 
turkey can be gotten ready for roasting, the cran- 
berry sauce prepared, the squash baked and re- 
heated, the chicken for the pie cooked, the squash 
and mince pies made, the glacis and almonds made 
in the evening, and the mayonnaise can be made and 
kept for a day or two. Thus when the actual prepara- 
tion for the dinnes comes, it need not be a heavy 
task to serve even so elaborate a dinner in a modest 
household if time is taken by the forelock. 

— Annabel Lee^ 
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OriffiBal in Good Housbkbbpxng. 

AUTUMN DAYS. 

With gold and crim'^on flecked. 
Beneath the Autumn skies, 

Veiled in the softening haze 
The landscape dreaming lies. 

With nodding golden-rod 
The roadsides all are fringed, 

And with the yellow plumes 
Blend asters, purple tinged. 

In fields, the ripened corn 
Stands gathered into sheaves ; 

The rosy apples gleam 
Amongst their dark-green leaves. 

The nimble squirrel darts 
Along the moss-grown wall. 

From bursting pods, the floss 
Floats from the milkweeds tall. 

The ripening of the grapes 
With fragrance fills the air. 

The crickets gaily chirp. 
O Autumn days arc rare I 



— Eva J, Beede, 



Compiled for Good Housbkeeping. 

HOUSEHOLD mSEGTS. 

The Habits and Treatment of these Annoying and Destruc- 
tive Pests. 

I.- The Bedbug. 

HE housewife who suffers from 
the annoyance of the various 
insect pests — and who does 
not, in greater or less degree ?— 
will thank the United States 
government for a work which 
is soon to be issued by the 
entomolgy division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under 
the title of "The Principal 
Household Insects of the United 
States."* It is written by L. O. 
Howard and C. L. Marlatt, gentlemen well qualified 
for the work which they have undertaken, and is sup- 
plemented by a chapter on insects affecting dry vege- 
table foods, by F. H. Chittenden. When issued this 
manual will doubtless prove the most complete treat- 
ment of its peculiar subject ever issued, either by 
public or private enterprise. By special favor. Good 
Housekeeping, in the preparation of a series of arti- 
cles upon this interesting subject, is permitted to 
draw freely from the advance sheets of this publi- 
cation. 

The bedbug is a very cosmopolitan little fellow. 
He is confined to no nation or clime, and all seasons 
are his own, though he flourishes best during the 
warm months, or in buildings where he is not ex- 
posed to a freezing temperature. Linnaeus gives him 
the name of Cimex kciularius ; but it is a case of the 



*The editor of the publications of the Department of Agriculture 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 



kind described in the old maxim — "a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet." This disgusting 
parasite, the very discussion of which is tabooed in 
polite society, is practically limited to houses of the 
meaner sort, or where the owners are indifferent or 
careless, or to hostelries not always of the cheaper 
kind. The careful housekeeper would feel it a signal 
disgrace to have her chambers invaded by this insect, 
and, in point of fact, where ordinary care and vigi- 
lance are maintained the danger in this direction is 
slight. The presence of this insect, however, is not 
necessarily an indication of neglect or carelessness, 
for, little as the idea may be relished, it may often 
gain access in spite of the best of care and the adop- 
tion of all reasonable precautions. It is very apt to 
get into the trunks and satchels of travelers, and may 
thus be introduced into homes. Unfortunately, also, 
it is quite capable of migrating from one house to 
another, and will often continue to come from an ad- 
joining house, sometimes for a period of several 
months, gaining entrance daily. Such migration is 
especially apt to take place if the human inhabitants 
of an infested house leave it. With the failure of 
their usual source of food, the migratory instinct is 
developed, and escaping through windows, they pass 
along walls, water pipes, or gutters, and thus gain en- 
trance into adjoining houses. It is expedient, there- 
fore, to consider this insect, unsavory as the subject 
may be, since, as shown, it may be any one's misfor- 
tune to have his premises temporarily invaded. 

KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS. 

It is a consolation to know that the ancients were 
quite as well acquainted with this nuisance as are the 
moderns, and that its habits have not materially 
changed during all of the centuries. The Romans 
knew it well, though they supposed it to possess 
medicinal qualities; and in England it has been a 
subject of familiar reference for the past 400 years, 
and was doubtless in full if not peaceable possession 
of the island long before that time. The old English 
Bible of 1551 gives this reading of psalm xci : 5, " Thou 
shalt not nede to be afriad for eny Bugges by night " 
— and the reference is supposed to have been to our 
friend of the Cimex family. 

One of the old English names was '* wall louse." 
It was afterwards very well known as the " chinch," 
which continued to be the common appellation for it 
until within a century or two, and is still used in parts 
of this country. The origin of the name "bedbug" 
is not known, but it is such a descriptive one that it 
would seem to have been very naturally suggested. 
Almost everywhere there are local names for this 
parasite, as, for illustration, around Boston they are 
called "chintzes" and "chinches," and from Balti- 
more comes the name " mahogany fiat," while in New 
York they are styled "red coats." 

The bedbug has accompanied man wherever he has 
gone. Vessels are almost sure to be infested with it 
It is not especially limited by cold, and is known to 
occur well north. It probably came to this country 
with the earliest colonists, at least Kalm, writing in 
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1748-^, Stated that it was plentiful in the English 
colonies and in Canada, though unknown among the 
Indians. 

HIS CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 

The most characteristic feature of the insect is the 
very distinct and disagreeable exhalation well known 
to all who have been familiar with it as the "buggy " 
odor. This odor is by no means limited to the bed- 
bug, but is characteristic of most plant bugs also. 
The common chinch bugs affecting small grains and 
the squash bugs all possess this odor, and it is quite 
as pungent with these plant-feeding forms as with 
the human parasite. The possession of this odor, 
disagreeable as it is, is, after all, a fortunate circum- 
stance, as it is of assistance in detecting the presence 
of these vermin. The odor comes from glands, sit- 
uated in various parts of the body, which secrete a 
clear, oily, volatile liquid. The possession of this 
odor is certainly, with the plant-feeding forms, a 
means of protection against insectivorous birds, ren- 
dering the insects obnoxious or distasteful to their 
feathered enemies. With the bedbug, however, the 
odor does not always prove a guard against foes, for 
both the roach and common house ant, natural foes 
to Mr. Cimex, attack him regardless of the flavor. 

The bedbug is thoroughly nocturnal in habit, and 
displays a certain degree of wariness and caution, or 
intelligence, in its efforts at concealment during the 
day. It thrives particularly in filthy apartments and 
in old houses which are full of cracks and crevices in 
which it can conceal itself beyond easy reach. It 
usually leaves the bed at the approach of daylight to 
go into concealment, either in cracks in the bedstead, 
if it be one of the old wooden variety, or behind 
wainscoting, or under loose wall paper, where it mani- 
fests its gregarious habit by collecting in masses to- 
gether. The old-fashioned heavy wooden bedsteads 
are especially favorable for the concealment and mul- 
tiplication of this insect, and the general use in later 
years of iron and brass bedsteads has very greatly fa- 
cilitated its eradication. They are not apt to be very 
active in winter, especially in cold rooms, and ordi- 
narily hibernate in their places of concealment. 

The bedbug, though normally feeding on human 
blood, seems to be able to subsist for a time at least 
on much simpler food ; and in fact the evidence is 
pretty conclusive that it is able to get more or less 
sustenance from the juices of moistened wood, or the 
moisture in the accumulations of dust, etc., in crev- 
ices in flooring. No other explanation would seem 
to account for the fact that houses long unoccupied 
are found, on being reoccupied, to be thoroughly 
stocked with bedbugs. 

Extraordinary stories are current of the remarkable 
intelligence of this insect in circumventing various 
efforts to prevent its gaining access to beds. Most 
of these are undoubtedly exaggerations, but the in- 
herited experience of many centuries of companion- 
ship with man, during which the bedbug has always 
found its host an active enemy, has resulted in a 
knowledge of the habits of the human animal and a 



facility of concealment, particularly as evidenced by 
its abandoning beds and going often to distant quar- 
ters for protection and hiding during daylight, which 
indicate considerable intelligence. 

The bite of the bedbug is decidedly poisonous to 
some individuals, resulting in a slight swelling and 
disagreeable inflammation. To such persons the 
presence of bedbugs is sufficient to cause the greatest 
uneasiness, if not to put sleep and rest entirely out of 
the question. With others, however, who are less 
sensitive, the presence of the bugs may not be recog- 
nized at all, and, except for the occasional staining of 
the linen by a crushed individual, their presence 
might be entirely overlooked. The inflammation ex- 
perienced by sensitive persons seems to result merely 
from the puncture of the skin by the sharp piercing 
setae which constitute the puncturing element of the 
mouth parts, as there seems to be no secretion of 
poison other than the natural fluids of the mouth. 

THE METHOD OF LIFE. 

The young bedbugs are very similar to their parents 
in appearance, structure, and in habit. The eggs are 
white oval objects, having a little projecting rim 
around one edge, and are laid in batches of from one- 
half dozen to fifty in cracks and crevices where the 
bugs go for concealment. The eggs hatch in a week 
or ten days, and the young escape by pushing the lid 
within the projecting rim from the shell. At first 
they are yellowish white, nearly transparent, the 
brown color of the more mature insect increasing 
with the later molts. During the course of develop- 
ment the skin is shed five times, and with the last 
molt the minute wing pads characteristic of the adult 
insect make their appearance. A period of about 
eleven weeks has been supposed to be necessary for 
the complete maturity of this insect, but this period 
has been found subject to great variation, depending 
on warmth and food supply. Breeding experiments 
conducted at the government office indicate, under 
most favorable conditions, a period averaging eight 
days between moltings and between the laying of the 
eggs and their hatching, giving about seven weeks as 
the period from tgg to adult insect. Some individ- 
uals under the same conditions will, however, remain 
two to three weeks between moltings, and without 
food they may remain unchanged for an indefinite 
time. Ordinarily but one meal is taken between 
molts, so that each bedbug must puncture its host 
five times before becoming mature and at least once 
afterwards before it again develops eggs. They are 
said to lay several batches of eggs during the season, 
and are extremely prolific, as occasionally realized 
by the housekeeper, to her chagrin and embarrass- 
ment. 

REMEDIES. 

The bedbug, on account of its habits of conceal- 
ment, is usually beyond the reach of powders, and 
the ordinary insect powders, such as pyrethrum, are 
of practically no avail against it. If iron or brass 
bedsteads are used the eradication of the insect is 
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comparatively easy. With large wooden bedsteads, 
furnishing many cracks and crevices into which the 
bugs can force their flat, ihin bodies, their extermina- 
tion becomes a matter of considerable difficulty. The 
most practical way to effect this end is by very liberal 
applications of benzine or kerosene or any other of 
the petroleum oils. These must be introduced into 
all crevices with small brushes or feathers, or by in- 
jecting with small syringes. Corrosive sublimate is 
also of value, and oil of turpentine may be used in 
the sair.c way. The liberal use of hot water wherever 
it may be employed without danger to furniture, etc., 
is also an effectual method of destroying both eggs 
and active bugs. Various bedbug remedies and mix- 
tures are for sale, most of them containing one or the 
other of the ingredients mentioned, and they are fre- 
quently of value. The great desideratum, however, 
in a case of this kind, is a daily inspection of beds 
and bedding and of all crevices and locations about 
the premises where these vermin may have gone for 
concealment. A vigorous campaign should, in the 
course of a week or so at the outside, result in the ex- 
termination of this very obnoxious and embarrassing 
pest. In the case of rooms containing books or where 
liquid applications are inadvisable, a thorough fumi- 
gation with brimstone is, on the authority of Dr. J. 
A. Lintner, New York state entomologist, an effective 
means of destruction. He says : 

" Place in the center of the room a dish containing 
about four ounces of brimstone, within a larger vessel, 
so that the possible overflowing of the burning mass 
may not injure the carpet or set fire to the floor. 
After removing from the room all such metallic sur- 
faces as might be affected by the fumes, close every 
aperture, even the keyholes, and set fire to the brim- 
stone. When four or five hours have elapsed, the 
room may be entered and the windows opened for a 
thorough airing." 

While, as has already been noted, the cockroach 
and the red ant are natural foes of the bedbug, it is 
to be hoped that no self-respecting housewife will 
undertake to turn over to these scarcely less annoy- 
ing pests the work of clearing her premises of the 
bedbug, should such a task at any time be found to 
have become a necessity, in the hope that such a sub- 
stitution can be made practical. Open, relentless, 
unceasing warfare on her own part, followed by tire- 
less vigilance after the premises have apparently been 
cleared, will make the task of displacing the pests 
much less formidable and vexatious than will be 
found the case if it is pursued in a half-hearted 



manner. 



THE BLOOD-SUCKING CONE NOSE. 



What is familiarly known as " the big bedbug " is 
common in the Mississippi valley and the states to 
the westward, though it has not yet appeared in the 
eastern portion of the country. It has a number of 
other names, among them being " the blood-sucking 
cone nose," the Texas or Mexican bedbug. While 
its natural food is other insects, the full-grown speci- 



mens are not at all averse to human blood, which 
they are well equipped to obtain. 

The cone nose is a rather large insect, measuring 
an inch in length, characterized by a flattened body 
and very narrow, pointed head and short, strong beak. 
In color it is dark brown, with the pinkish areas. Its 
" buggy " odor is even more intense than that of the 
bedbug. It is a night flyer and is attracted into open 
windows by lights. It conceals itself during the day 
under any loose object, often leaving beds which it 
may have visited during the night. It can run quite 
swiftly, but seldom takes to flight. 

The results of the bite of the cone nose on the 
human subject vary a good deal with the suscepti- 
bility of the person bitten, but are often of a very se- 
rious and alarming character. The piercing of the 
skin is evidently accompanied by the injection of 
some poisonous liquid or venom, making a sore, itch- 
ing wound, accompanied with a burning pain lasting 
sometimes from two to four days, and often associ- 
ated with swellings, which may extend over a good 
deal of the body. That there is a specific poison in- 
jected is indicated rather conclusively by the very 
constant and uniform character of the symptoms in 
nearly all cases of bites by this insect. It has, how- 
ever, been suggested that the very serious results 
which sometimes follow its bite may be due to the 
fact that it has previously thrust its beak into some 
decaying animal matter, causing a certain amount of 
blood poisoning in the patient. Bathing with sweet 
oil seems to be the best way of treating the wounds. 

As this insect breeds almost entirely out of doors, 
there is no effective way of preventing its multiplica- 
tion ; and in regions where it becomes common, noth- 
ing can be done to insure its complete eradication. 
It must be shut out from houses as much as possible 
by screens and other precautions, a vigorous warfare 
being waged upon such specimens as succeed in ob- 
taining entrance. 

— Good Housekeeping, 

Selected for Good Housekeeping. 

IT IS SAID TO BE TRUE 

That the man who keeps his mouth shut never has to 
eat any crow. 

That Cucumber cold cream is very soothing to the skin, 
and should be on every toilet table. 

That a trap baited with pumpkin seeds has more at- 
traction for mice than if meat is used. 

That cloves put on the closet shelves will drive away 
ants, and that sunflower seeds sprinkled there are a pro- 
tection against roaches. 

That stoves and grates may be prevented from rusting 
during the summer, by applying a thin coating made of 
three parts of lard with one part rosin. 

That floors scrubbed with strong, hot salt and water 
before laying the carpet, will prevent carpet moths mak- 
ing their nests in the cracks of the floor. 

That flatirons may be kept clean and smooth by rubbing 
them first with a piece of wax tied in a cloth, and then on 
a paper or cloth sprinkled with coarse salt. 
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Ori^oal in Good Housekeeping. 

SONG OF THE CLOCK. 

"Tick-tockl Tick-tockl" 
Sayeth the clock. 
*'And time is a circle and knoweth no end ; 
W ith hands ever busy, with face ever bright, 
I never shall fail thee, by day or by night. 
An arm to uphold thee, an arm to defend, 
You ever shall find me your friend, your friend." 

" Tick-tock I Tick-tock I " 
Sayeth the clock. 
" The minutes I measure are not of a size, 

The glad ones shall linger, the sad ones shall haste. 
But never a moment of all shall I waste, 
And ever and ever, whatever the skies, 
Grows shorter your journey to Paradise." 

— William S, Lord. 




Original in Good Housekeeping. 

AGATHA OLAIB'S THANESGIVINa. 

WO weeks from to-morrow 
is Thanksgiving. Let us 
go to Orley to spend it." 
"Go to Orley! Why, 
Agatha, you must be 
crazy 1" Agatha Clair 
pushed back her unfin- 
ished cup of coffee, a de- 
cided frown on her smooth 
white forehead. " Indeed, 
Eugene," there was a note 
of irritation in her voice, 
" I fail to see why a woman 
should be pronounced 
crazy because she ex- 
presses a desire to visit 
her home, after an absence of a year and a half." 
" Home !" he echoed the word a little reproachfully, 
his eyes wandering arounci the neat dining room. 
"This is home, Agatha. The first real one we have 
either of us had for years." 

The color deepened on the wife's cheeks. Her 
husband's words were true, her girlhood's home, with 
an uncle in a distant city, had not been a happy 
one. This uncle had been too proud to let his sister's 
child earn her bread, and as there had been more 
pride than love or money in the home Agatha had 
realized the bitterness of the bread of dependence. 

The cozy farmhouse, shared with the quiet man 
who had won her love, had seemed a haven of peace. 
Used all her life to the bustle of a city and to a home 
crowded with gay young life, Agatha began, after a 
time, to long for change. Just now a letter from her 
cousins, telling of concerts, lectures and parties, 
made the uneventful winter stretching before her 
look very dreary. 

She sat toying with her spoon until her husband 

had finished his breakfast. Then she looked up, a 

coaxing light in her soft gray eyes. 

" Why can't we go, Eugene ?" 

" Can't afford it," he replied a little ungraciously, 

for her persistence annoyed him. " Besides the rail- 



road fare, there'd be a lot of new clothes wanted 
and-" 

"Clothes!" Agatha was angry now, "Really I 
didn't suppose you knew that a woman ever had to 
have clothes. I've seen nothing since I was your 
wife to show any such knowledge on your part. I'm 
tired of this scrimping and saving and stagnating." 

There was a pause. Husband and wife confronted 
each other, both with flushed faces and hurried 
breath. 

"And I'm—," he began hotly. Then, moved by 
some memory, he stopped. A moment later he cried 
out, " Oh, Agatha, I never dreamed that you felt that 
way ! It cost so much for us to start and the crops 
have been poor. I thought you understood—," and 
breaking off abruptly he strode out through the 
kitchen on his way to the bam. 

As the heroine of a nineteenth century story, 
Agatha should have sat down and burst into tears. 
But there was little of the heroic about her. She 
was only an ordinary woman whose temper was 
aroused, although not to such an extent that she 
could entirely forget the unusual chord of pain in her 
husband's voice. However, she went about her work 
setting down her pretty china with an unnecessary 
amount of energy and saying to herself, " I think it 
downright mean in Eugene. I wonder how I shall 
ever endure this long, lonesome winter. No place to 
go and no one to see." The matter was not referred 
to again. But there was a cloud between husband 
and wife — ^the first since their wedding day. 

The third day after the scene at the breakfast table 
a neighbor, Mrs. Ferris, called and asked Agatha to 
accompany her to a meeting of the Sewing Society. 
The young wife eagerly accepted the invitation. It 
would enable her to forget, for a little time at least. 

Agatha went rapidly about her toilet. Her guest 
was seated in the dining room, and by leaving the 
door open conversation could be carried on during 
the hair brushing and the dress changing. 

" Where are you going to spend Thanksgiving ?" 
Mrs. Ferris asked, while she studied the arrangement 
of the violet -strewn silkolene drape on the shelf 
near her, secretly wondering if she could not imi- 
tate it. 

"Thanksgiving," Agatha repeated with a hard, 
little laugh. "There is to be no such day in my 
calendar. I can't think of one thing that I am thank- 
ful for, unless it is that this dull life will soon kill me." 

"Why, Mrs. Clair! I supposed that you were 
thankful that you and Mr. Clair were still living 
in the borderland of bliss that lovers imagine will 
last." 

There was a moment's silence. Agatha was busy 
fastening the collar of her pretty green serge. Out- 
side the window, opened to admit the crisp autumnal 
air, a white-faced man leaned against the house, the 
golden straw with which he had been covering the 
pansy bed blowing unheeded about his feet. 

" I am thankful that we have emerged into the land 
of common sense. If we had done it a year and a 
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half ago life might still mean something for me. 
Now I see I have made a mistake." 

Ten minutes later Eugene Clair came forward to 
put his wife and Mrs. Ferris into the waiting carriage. 
He replied courteously to the question of his neigh- 
bor and as they were starting, said : 

"Good by, Agatha." 

But Agatha was too busy covering her dress with 
the robe to do more than nod in reply. 

The sun, red and angry-looking, was just disap- 
pearing from sight behind the forest-crowned hills 
west of Agatha's home when Mrs. Ferris left her at the 
gate. The wind wailed loudly around the house and 
the young wife shivered as she hurried up the path. 

" I hope Eugene will have a fire," she said to her- 
self. " He always remembers such things." 

For once he had not remembered. The house was 
empty and cold. On the table lay a letter addressed, 
"Agatha." 

Chilled by a nameless terror she carried it to the 
window and, by the dim light, read : 

" Dear Agatha : I have a chance to go with Fowler 
to Chicago with a carload of horses. Must start at once 
and be gone a week. Harkness is coming in the morning 
to see about Nannie. Tell him he can have her for a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. He will pay you. Take 
the money and go to Orley, you can get your new clothes 
after you get there. Stay as long as you like and enjoy 
yourself, Til get along nicely,.and if Fowler makes me a 
good offer I will go direcUy to the lumber camps for the 
winter. Ever yours, Eugene." 

"Sold Nannie," Agatha gasped. "Eugene gone 
for a week and I am to tell Harkness that he can 
have Nannie !" 

Nannie was a beautiful black colt. Agatha knew 
how proud her husband was of the intelligent ani- 
mal's beauty and grace. She had often heard him 
declare that money could not buy her. And Hark- 
ness was noted for his cruelty, the last person into 
whose hands Eugene would be willing to place 
Nannie. 

Then that mention of the lumber camps and the 
hint that he might not return. What did it all mean .? 
Was it because of her words that morning that he 
was trying so hard to secure money ? 

When the hired man, who lived in the tenant house, 
brought in the milk, Agatha learned that Eugene had 
made arrangements in case he did not come back. 

"He asked me if Margie and me would sleep 
here," Tom concluded. " Said it would only be a few 
days as you was goin' away. Margie, she'll take the 
milk then." 

Instead of sleeping that night, Agatha Clair 
thought. One result of her thinking was that when 
Harkness came in the morning she told him he could 
not have Nannie. 

" I hardly expected Gene would part with her," the 
man said, good humoredly. " Would another ten be 
any inducement ? " 

Agatha shook her brown head decidedly. " Noth- 
ing you can offer will induce us to let Nannie go." 



Fowler was to return Thanksgiving morning. 
Would Eugene come with him, or would he go north ? 
There was no way of communicating with him. 
There was nothing Agatha could do. Nay, there 
was one thing—she could pray. Sometimes she 
would fall upon her knees and assail Heaven with 
prayers that were demands. Again the peace that 
had filled her heart when a child at her mother's side 
came to her, and she trustingly asked that Eugene 
might come home to find a different wife from the 
one whose discontent had driven him away. 

Thanksgiving came. The sky was gray and lower- 
ing, while the east wind brought, ever and anon, a 
gust of snow. 

The train would reach the village a mile away at 
eleven. Before that time Agatha's arrangements were 
completed. In the oven a turkey was browning, 
vegetables stood in readiness for the stove. The 
table was bright in its best atray of linen, china and 
silver. There were quivering molds of amber jelly, a 
dish of oranges garnished with g^een leaves, and at 
Eugene's plate, a cluster of pink carnations. 

The whole house was bright and cozy. Agatha, in 
the gray dress with scarlet trimmings that Eugene 
liked so well, was watching at the window. 

Everything was done. Think as best she could 
there was not one task remaining undone with which 
she could busy herself. Nothing to do but watch 
that dreary road which wound around the hill. 

If he did not come— Agatha's breath came in short, 
quick gasps. She had said she had nothing to be 
thankful for. Ah, could she go back to that day she 
would ask no choicer boon of Heaven. 

Hark ! the train was whistling at the station. It 
would not be long now. She resolutely turned away 
from her watch, making a tour of the house and 
keeping away from the window for ten minutes. 

He was not yet in sight. 

But why give these details ? Those who have kept 
a like vigil will understand, and to no others can 
words tell the story. When the clock chimed twelve, 
Agatha threw herself on the lounge and the tears had 
their own way. 

"Not coming back," she cried. "O, Eugene! 
How can I live without you !" She did not hear the 
slow step on the porch. At the opening of the door 
she raised her head. 

" Eugene ! Thank God, Eugene I" 

He did not understand, but he took her in his arms 
and there she sobbed out the whole story. 

" But your visit to Orley—," he hesitated a little 
over the words, " you better go, Agatha, now we have 
the money. It is dull here for you." 

Her hand was laid softly on his lips. " We haven't 

the money. I did not let Nannie go. I knew you 

loved her and was only parting with her to gratify 

my foolish whims. As to its being dull, you are here, 

dear. I am so glad to be with you once more. I 

know, for the first time in my life, what Thanksgiving 

really means 1" 

— Hope Darit^ 
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A Tf)anl^5giving Pie. 




COLD wind was blowing, the 
morning was drear; 

But within the old kitchen 
there was naught but cheer. 

At the window, a yellow rose 
held queenly sway. 

As it blossomed and climbed 
in its own regal way ; 

And Bess— mother's sunbeam 
— with hair golden bright 

As the big yellow rose, was 
at work with her might. 

She was baking a wonderful 
Thanksgiving pie 

For dear Mr. Grumpy, their 
neighbor, close by. 
At first the poor widow had said " no, my dear.*' 
But Bess had plead, with smile, kiss and tear 
And conquered ; for her mother had made a shrewd g^ess 
That Grumpy — himself— couldn't snarl at her Bess. 
After much care and labor, at last it was done — 
The cutest dried apple pie under the sun ! 
The crust, short and flaky, was notched on the rim. 
In a manner to ravish an epicure— grim. 
And Bess laughed aloud at the thought o^ his pleasure 
As she crossed o'er the street with her hot, juicy treasure. 
In his big lonely palace, by the tiled fireplace 
Sat Grumpy — alone — with a frown on his face. 
There were rheumatic twinges in every limb; 
His liver was torpid, his sight getting dim. 
The ** Morning News " so full of Thanksgiving lore. 
He crumpled and threw with a scowl to the floor. 
" Thanksgiving ! Pray, what's that to me ; " growled he. 
" I care for no one, and no one for me." 
A light tap is heard, then the door opens wide 
And Bess flushed and smiling stands at the man's side. 
** I's brought you a fanksgiving pie," she said, 
With a confident nod of her bright yellow head. 
" It's dot lots o' sugar," continued the elf, 
" An' its awful nice pie, 'tause I made it myself." 
How tired of waiting the little hands got, 
For the pink palms were .tender and the plate was hot 
The man at last motioned the child to a chair, 
And stared at the dazzle of eyes, cheek and hair. 
What, sit on that lonesome, big arm-chair? Not she, 
Bess put her pie down and climbed up on his knee, 
" Now let's play you's Drampa," she coaxingly said, 
As close on his shoulder she pillowed her head. 
" Must hear your watch tick," was the first sharp command. 
It was held to her ear by the man's clumsy hand. 
" Must wear your spec's now," and without a demur 
He bent his gray head while she made the transfer. 
Through the big rims she bl/nked with such shy, roguish 
eyes 



The old fellow laughed, to his sudden surprise. 

" Drampa always kissed me," the little one cooed. 

Was ever a cynic more artfully woed ? 

With a grim smile at being so quickly beguiled 

He pressed a soft kiss on the cheek of the child. 

" My Drampa's in Heaven," she said, with a sigh, 

** Is you doin' to Heaven some day when you die?" 

" Oh, I don't know, mv dear," he replied with a frown, 

But his cheek paled a little and his eye glanced down. 

" Let's cut the pie, baby. Here, you take a bite 

And I'll take another "—what queer sudden blight 

Robbed speech of its power, brought dullness to ears, 

And carried him backward full sixty-five years ? 

In the old farmhouse kitchen, in the days gone by 

Mother baked for him often, just such a wee pie. 

Made of apples — home dried— with brown sugar and 

spice— 
— Ah nothing again ever tasted so nice ! 
Would that he were once more that child of the past, 
With mother's arms holding him so sure and fast. 
What a soldier was mother ! How bravely she bore 
All the sorrows and ills of those days of yore. 
The fires that burned from her nature the dross, 
Had made him suspicious, and bitter, and cross. 
Was it too late to try— though his years might be few — 
Was there something good — yet that an old man might do? 
Here Bess gave his shoulders an impatient shake, 
" Say Drampa," she grumbled, " tant you keep awake ? " 
The old fellow came to himself with a start 
And silently stared at his pouting sweetheart. 
He noticed the hole in the little worn shoe. 
Where a red stockinged toe peeped plain enough through ; 
He noted the jacket, so patched up and thin, 
With its -faded pink ribbon tied under the chin, 
How handsome she'd look in a warm velvet cloak. 
With those yellow curls capped by a tassel decked toque; 
What a mean man he was ! What a stingy old cad 
To be thinking of self, and his baby— half clad ! 
He pressed the pink palms to his eyes wet and dim — 
Those dear little hands that had labored for him 
With a half sob he lifted the child to the floor 
And led her with stately grace out to the door. 
" Now run home my dear ; say to mamma for me 
That you and she dine with old Grumpy at three. 
There'll be turkey, cranberry, cakes, candies and cream, 
And a drive at five back of jny new double team " 
The day was still murky ; low hung every cloud, 
But the gloom was dispelled from a spirit long bowed. 
His baby I the sweet thought kept coming; forsooth— 
He felt quite in touch with the pleasure of youth. 
Ah, she painted with rose tint his life's somber sky. 
When she came with her love and her Thanksgiving pie. 
—Gertrude ManUy Jones in Aunt Charity's '''Ligious 
'Speriences^ 
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Original in Good Housbkeeping. 

A LULLABY. 

The night wind sways the apple trees, 

And on the garden wall 
The clematis has closed its leaves, 

The evening shadows fall. 

I watch your winsome baby grace, 

And draw you close to me, 
And gaze and gaze into your face ; 

I love you so, my wee. 

A mother bird sings on her nest, 

I cannot sing to thee. 
Though my dumb heart within my breast 

Is filled with melody. 

Oh, could I speak what's in my heart, 

Half how I love you, dear, 
How your soft, little lips would part, 

Your eyes would glow to hear. 

Would that my little one could stay. 

Ah 1 the days when you are grown 
And I shall sit in the doorway 

With empty arms alone. 

— Edith Stow. 



Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

THE TRAMPS' THANKSOIVma. 

• • • The muffled tramp of years 
Come stealing up the slopes of Time 

Tbey bear a train of smiles and tears. 
Of burning h'opei and dreams sublime. 

—James G. Clarke. 

^was a biting cold after- 
noon . The snow creaked 
sharply under the run- 
ners of passing sleighs, 
and the frost on the 
windows refused to yield 
o the combined iufluence 
)f the pale November sun- 
ight without and the fur- 
lace heat within. Norah, 
he pretty maid of all work 
It the Whiting's, coming 
home from a hasty trip to 
the grocer's for some article which she had forgotten 
to order, slipped in through the bulkhead instead of 
facing the fierce wind which came whirling round 
the corner. She didn't stop to fasten the bulkhead. 
They seldom did fasten it. They were young people 
at the Whiting's, new to housekeeping, and it was 
one of their careless ways. 

" Now see them two poor b'ys," said Norah to her- 
self, as she looked out of the kitchen window at two 
tramps who were sauntering by. Even the cold did 
not make them hasten, but what use to hurry, since, 
as warm-hearted Norah said to her mistress a second 
later, "There's no Thanksgiving for the likes of 
them, poor souls, an' its biting cold !" 

"Yes, its hard," said Mrs. Whiting abstractedly. 
" And Norah, you had better put the cold boiled ham 
and the jar of doughnuts in the store closet down 
cellar, until after Thanksgiving, to make room in the 
pantry for other things." 

Mrs. Whiting was a kind-hearted young woman, 



but her mind was full of her first dinner party, to be 
given that night, and there really wasn't a corner of 
it left for tramps. 

" I'll take these paper bags down, too," said Norah, 
" they are just in my way here, and its no use saving 
them." 

The tramps had looked at Norah as she dodged 
in through the bulkhead, but exchanged no words 
about her, and plodded wearily on. The sun dropped 
down out of sight, and the short winter twilight 
deepened into night. The wind went down, but it 
was still bitterly cold, and the two tramps wandered 
into the railway station to get warm. There they 
stayed until after the last express train had thun- 
dered by. 

"Sorry to turn you out, boys," said the kind- 
hearted old station master, " but I've got to leave now. 
If I just had a home," he said reflectively, "but I'm 
a bachelor, and the old lady where I board — well 
she's a cranky one." 

"It's all right, mate — thank you just the same," 
said the elder of the two. " We'll get on." 

The station master looked after them as they 
stepped outside the circle of the electric light and 
were swallowed up in the blackness beyond. 

" Them ain't no common tramps now," he said to 
himself. "Young, too. That little one now. He 
ain't mor'n seventeen— just a boy. Too bad, too 
bad." 

The two tramps plodded wearily back over the 
route they had come. The houses were all dark. 
There were long stretches of blackness between the 
scattered street lamps that seemed colder to the poor 
fellows just by reason of the absence of light. They 
turned up the collars of their threadbare overcoats, 
and thrust their hands deeper into their pockets. 

" I can't stand this much longer," finally gasped 
the younger, with chattering teeth. 

His companion looked about him. They were 
opposite the Whiting house and a thought struck 
him. He remembered seeing Norah go in through 
the bulkhead, and hearing Mrs. Whiting say to a 
departing caller, " Yes, we are going this evening on 
the late train, Norah and all— yes — to spend Thanks- 
giving." 

" Come this way," he said briefly, and led his com- 
panion towards the bulkhead. It yielded to his 
touch ; they stumbled down the steps, and were at 
last under cover. It was not specially warm in the 
cellar, but it seemed a paradise in contrast with the 
bitter cold outside. 

A faint light streamed from the half-opened door 
of the furnace — evidently left ajar to keep the 
fire alive until the family should return the next 
night. 

The elder of the two tramps, whom his companion 
called Joe, closed it and opened the drafts. He 
brought up an old chair without any back and a wash- 
tub which turned upside down made a good scat. 
When they were warmed enough to talk, he said : 

"We are all right till to-morrow night. I heard 
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the lady say they were going away on the evening 
train to spend Thanksgiving." 

" Maybe somebody here all the same — you better go 
slow, old boy !" continued his chum. 

" Guess not, by the way they left the fire ; but we'll 
keep quiet all the same," and he changed the 
dampers a trifle, drew up his improvised chair, 
and opened the furnace door to warm his chilled 
fingers. 

" Say, Joe, how'd you know about furnaces ?'* said 
the boy. 

"Used to have one at home, Fred," said Joe, 
briefly. 

His companion glanced curiously at him. In the 
faint light his face looked stern and sad. 

" You wasn't always a tramp, no more'n me .?" 

" No," said the other with a harsh laugh ; ** I 
wasn't bom one ! few are." 

"There wasn't no furnace in my father's house," 
said the younger and more talkative one. " It was a 
farmhouse, and I hated a farm, so I run away." 

There was a long pause, Joe filled two of Norah's 
paper bags with coal and replenished the fire noise- 
lessly. Then he took out a clasp knife and began to 
whittle a piece of pine wood into long splinters which 
he put into a basket near by. 

" What are you doing, Joe }'* said Fred. 

"Oh, just paying for my lodging! That's what a 
tramp is supposed to do — cut wood to pay for his 
lodging !" 

" I say," said Fred, " we ain't bad uns, for tramps, 
we don't steal, and we don't swear, nor—" 

"Oh, we are an ornament to the profession, w^ 
are !" interjected the other contemptuously— then in 
a different tone, " Fred, my boy, we are a bad lot, 
and you know it ; just useless loafers. Fred, did they 
used to keep Thanksgiving at your home ? That farm- 
house that you were such a fool as to run away from." 

"Well, what did you run away from, I wonder? 
You haint no call to talk to me!" growled Fred 
angrily. 

" What, indeed .?" said Joe with such a despairing 
groan that the other's anger melted away. 

" Say," he went on after a pause, " you must have 
had a lot of learning. You don't talk like me. You 
may be a college chap, for all I know." 

Joe made no reply. His great hopeless-looking 
black eyes were fixed on vacancy and he did not 
seem to hear. 

"What shall we have for Thanksgiving dinner .>" 
said Fred, presently, " I hate to steal their food, but 
we can't starve." Joe roused himself. " If we can 
find any food we'll take it— and pay for it." " Sorry," 
said Fred, " but my pocketbook's in my other pants !" 

"Oh, shut up!" said Joe, good naturedly, "you 
listen to me. When its light we'll look about and 
see what we can find to do." (" Never heard of a 
tramp hunting for work much," muttered Fred— 
"never does in them newspaper yams— wouldn't 
think a tramp had feelings like other folks to read 
them yams, or ever washed his face !") 



" When you are done jabbering, young fellow, we'd 
better get a nap, if we can." 

" H'm, can't find my pillow," said the irrepressible 
Fred, "and some feller must have swiped my 
blankets !" 

Joe took from his pocket a bit of candle, which he 
lighted and went on an exploring expedition. 

In the adjacent laundry he found some old rugs 
hung over a line, and in the store closet the boiled 
ham and doughnuts and some raw apples and 
potatoes. 

Going back with the rugs, he told Fred what he had 
discovered, divided the rugs with him, fixed the fur- 
nace for the night, and then the two poor wanderers 
tried to sleep, haunted by who shall say what dreams 
of Thanksgivings past, and gloomy visions of others 
yet to come. 

Thanksgiving moming dawned clear and cold. 
" I'll get breakfast," said Joe, "and you — well, you'd 
better make the beds and sweep up !" 

Somewhat refreshed by a night's rest, and in com- 
paratively comfortable quarters, their spirits revived 
and they entered into the fun of the thing with a 
boyish abandon, surprising to themselves as they 
looked back upon it in after years. Joe raked down 
the furnace fire and put some potatoes to roast in the 
hot ashes. 

Going into the laundry he washed his face and 
hands at one of the set tubs, smiling a little as the 
action reminded him of Fred's remark about the 
" newpaper tramps " who never washed their faces ! 
Then he carefully washed his useful clasp knife, 
cut some generous slices of boiled ham which he 
piled on one of the paper bags, filled a tin pail cover 
with doughnuts, spread a stray newspaper on the 
wash bench and breakfast was ready I 

" What are we going to drink ? " Fred asked. 

"Well," answered Joe, soberly, "tea is sort of 
womanish, and coffee might make you bilious— let's 
try cold water !" Bringing out two empty fruit jars, 
he filled them with that wholesome if not exactly 
" warming " beverage. Two paper bags answered for 
plates ; the potatoes were done just enough, and 
eaten from their jackets, were not to be despised. 
Salt would have improved them, but the ham helped 
to make that deficiency less apparent. As they drew 
up to the improvised table the same thought struck 
each that it was Thanksgiving moming ! 

"I can't help thinking," said Fred, huskily, "of 
the farm, and—" 

" Don't talk !" said Joe sharply, " eat your break- 
fast! we're tramps — ^just tramps. Be thankful you 
are not frozen or starved." 

Fred choked back a sob. He was only a boy after 
all, poor fellow, and this was his first Thanksgiving 
away from home. Both were silent for sometime. 
Fred's thoughts persisted in going back to the bright 
New England kitchen, and his last Thanksgiving 
breakfast there. He could see it all, like a picture. 
The yellow painted floor with its braided mats, the 
sun shining across the breakfast table with its coarse, 
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white tablecloth, its steel knives and forks and brown 
and white tableware. There was always chicken pie 
for breakfast on Thanksgiving morning, he remem- 
bered. There by the stove was grandma's rocker with 
its patchwork cushion, and on the other side, father's 
big cowhide boots were warming. He always would 
keep them there, no matter what mother said, and 
mother— Fred jumped up suddenly and going into 
the laundry shed bitter tears— the first for many a 
month— over his home memories. 

And that older man, left to his own thoughts at the 
rough breakfast table ? What words can describe the 
pictures his memory called up of happier Thanks- 
giving days ? 

No humble kitchen with its rustic table service, but 
glitter of silver and perfume of flowers, costly damask 
and priceless china — a gracious presence presiding 
over all. His widowed mother, Heaven help her! 
Was ever mother cursed with such a son ? a gambler, 
a fugitive from justice, an outcast forever. "The 
only son of his mother and she a widow." Ah, happy 
widow of the Bible story, whose son had not dis- 
graced her ! 

" It may be too late for me, but I'll try to save the 
boy," he thought to himself. " He shall go back to 
the farm, and in a few years these months of wander- 
ing will seem almost like a dream to him." 

When Fred reappeared, Joe made no allusion to his 
absence, and they set about the work they had planned 
to do. They piled up the wood neatly, cut up a large 
quantity of kindlings, mended the handle to the 
wood basket, and did various things that had been 
left for the man who came periodically to do odd 
jobs. Then it was time to get dinner, which was a 
repetition of the morning's bill of fare, but the tramps 
were not fastidious and waxed facetious over their 
repast. 

•* Will you have dark or light meat .^" said Joe with 
the boiled ham before him and the clasp knife in his 
hand. "This," surveying the ham critically, "is 
the finest turkey I've seen for some time ! Do let me 
give you a bit of the breast and some stuffing." 

" I'd rather have a wing !" said Fred with a 
chuckle. 

" No cranberry sauce, thank you," said Joe, after 
laughing at the picture suggested by Fred's remark 
of a pig with wings ! " I prefer a roasted apple," 
helping himself to one of several that Fred had 
roasted by stringing them on a long stiff wire that he 
found among the rubbish. By resting one end on 
the back of the furnace lining, and moving the other 
back and forth, he kept them turning so that they 
roasted evenly without burning. 

After dinner they occupied themselves in making 
plans for the future. The memories of the day had 
stirred the hearts of both, and determined them to 
make a new start. At least, Joe was determined to 
give his young companion one, and mature his own 
plans later. 

There was no shadow of a crime between Fred and 
his home, and his parents were both living. It was 



possible and easy for him to return. With himself 
the case was different. His mother had died, and he 
himself was dead to all of his name and race. But in 
the far west, with a new name, he might have an 
honorable if not a happy career, after years of hard 
work and discouragement. At least he could try. 

" Fred," he said, " we are about eight miles from 

W , and I'm going to send you with a note to an 

old friend who will help you to get work. When you 
have earned enough to get some decent clothes and 
pay your fare back to the old farm, you are to go— 
you understand ?" 

" What are you going to do ?" said Fred. 

" Never mind about me," said the other. " You do 
as I tell you. Its enough for you to know that I'm 
not going to live this way any longer." 

"But I hate to leave you, Joe," said the boy. 
"You've been awful good to me since we've been 
together. I'd rather tramp with you and starve than 
live right up to the handle with most folks." 

Joe looked at him sadly and irresolutely — here was 
his only friend. He never could go back to those of 
former times. He must make a new start among 
new people, if he made one. Perhaps he might fail ; 
it would be up-hill work anyway. Why not keep the 
boy with him? But reason said "No." He might 
not be able to save himself— he could save the 
other. 

" So you want to stay with me ?" he said, and Fred 
brightened instantly. 

" Now," said Joe. " Don't you want to see your 
mother?" Fred nodded. "Well, old fellow I'm 
going to fix it so you can, but you must drop me to 
"do it. Its the best thing, the only thing for you. 
You see I can ask for you what I couldn't for 
myself." 

On the blank leaf of an old letter which he found 
in the rubbish, he wrote with a lead pencil as follows : 

" Will you help the bearer to get work at which he can 
earn an honest living, and see that he goes to visit his 
parents when he has a respectable position and has earned 
money enough to clothe himself properly for the visit? I 
ask this in the name of the friendship which once existed 
between us, and to which I forfeited all claim four years 
ago." 

He signed the name which had been his in that 
prosperous time, which he had disgraced and had 
been forced to renounce forever. Folding the shabby 
little note, he addressed it to one of the prominent 
business men of W . Then taking one of the use- 
ful paper bags he wrote a note to leave behind them 
for their involuntary host and hostess : 

**We thank you," it read, "for your involuntary hos- 
pitality. When we tell you that the quiet * Thanksgiving • 
which we have passed in your cellar has not only saved us 
from possible death, from cold and hunger, but has given 
us courage to make a new start in life, we feel sure that 
you will not grudge us the food and shelter which you 
would probably have denied us if asked, and not without 
reason. We are only two tramps, but we hope to be men 
with some place in the world, however humble, before 
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another Thanksgiving, and we sign to this the names 
which have served our purpose as tramps and which we 
now drop forever. Gratefully yours, 

*Joe' and *Fred.'" 

As Fred read this epistle and signed it in a big 
schoolboy hand, he expressed his admiration for the 
author of it in no stinted terms. " But it don't sound 
like no tramp's letter," he objected. "The folks '11 
think its a joke." 

" It won't seem a joke to find all their ham and 
doughnuts gone, I'm thinking," said Joe grimly. 

"Well, its a great letter," said the boy. "Don't 
believe old Winters that kept our school at home 
and thought he was some pumpkins, could hold a 
candle to it ! Wouldn't I like to be here when they 
read it ?" with a boyish chuckle. 

"Would you, though?" said Joe significantly. 
"Well, I wouldn't. And now we must have our last 
meal here, and as they would make no use of any- 
thing a tramp left behind him, we may as well take 
the rest of the ham and doughnuts with us." 

They ate their supper in a thoughtful mood. Then 
Joe tacked his " letter " on the door at the head of 
the cellar stairs, fixed the fire once more, and they 
left the shelter that had meant so much to them to be 
homeless wanderers once more, but not together — 
never more together. Fred's boyish gfief was 
open and violent, Joe's repressed but none the less 
sincere. 

" Shan't I ever see you again Joe ? I'll go with you 
now if you'll only let me," pleaded the boy, but Joe 
refused. "The world is small, after all. You may 
see me again sometime," he said ; but in his heart he 
knew better. 

Outside the gate they parted. Joe watched the 
ungainly boyish figure till it disappeared in the dark- 
ness, then turned with a heavy sigh and walked off 
in the opposite direction. 

Five years later, the Whitings, who had moved to 
a crude new western city, were one day reminded of 
their " tramp episode," as they always called it 

Mrs. Whiting and a lady friend were soliciting sub- 
scriptions for some charity, and Mr. Whiting went 
with them one afternoon and stopped at the office of 
a business acquaintarfce noted for his benevolence, 
even in a city where open handed giving was the rule 
and not the exception. The gentleman cheerfully 
signed the paper and brought it to the ladies, as he 
was just leaving the office for the night. As the 
signature caught Mrs. Whiting's eye she gave a start 
and exclaimed, "Why it looks like our tramp's 
writing !" and then blushed as she realized that her 
remark might sound a trifle uncomplimentary. 

Mr. Whiting laughed and closed the carriage door. 
Then, in reply to Mr. Boynton's inquiring look, he 
said, " Shall I walk a few steps with you and tell you 
our * tramp story ?' It is quite like a romance." As 
he finished, he said, " I don't mind telling you, Mr. 
Boynton, that there's apt to be a lump in my throat 
when I think of those poor fellows, and as for my 
wife, I don't believe there are many nights when she 



doesn't pray for those two tramps whom we never 
saw, and of whom we know only what is written on a 
brown paper bag which she keeps in her desk." 

Mr. Boynton paused and lifted his hat reverently. 

"Heaven bless her always, and all women like 
her," he said. " Good-night, this is my comer." 

Mr. Whiting looked after him a moment. " Queer 
fellow— Boynton— rather abrupt sometimes," he mut- 
tered, and he, too, went his way. 

As Mr. Boynton sat in his handsome but lonely 
room that night, there was a wistful expression on 
his face as he said to himself, "I wonder if Fred 
went home to the farm !" 

^Julia H. Lincoln. 



Original in Good Housbbbbpino. 

AT THS HELM. 

He who sits at the helm of a publisher's craft. 

Guiding the vessel this way and that, 
Who knows all about his tonnage and draft, 

Has wisdom well stored in his hat ; 
He who sits at the helm of a journalist ship. 

And holds weU the rudder in keeping, 
Who " watches out " closely on every trip. 

And is never on duty found sleeping, 

So long as he watches his course and his compass, 

So long as his head keeps its number, 
So long may he pass without heed all the rumpus, 

And for ballast have well-seasoned lumber ; 
The man at the helm of an Editor's Chair 

Gets blessings and curses abundant, 
Gets taffy and temper, some foul and some fair, 

Sandwiched in with nonsense redundant 

Like the men at the helm of a great ship of state, 

Stand the men at the newspaper wheel, 
As pilots to seekers of fortune and fate, 

To whom we implicitly kneel, 
To whonf we bow lowly and with " holy " words pray. 

That the men at the wheel for the while, 
WiU keep the ship's course in the line of our way, 

And boom us in very best style. 

They who stand at the helm of a newspaper boat. 

And keep a firm hand on the tiller. 
Are those who will keep their vessels afloat, 

And in the Temples of Fame earn a pillar; 
Be they masculine women or womanly men. 

Be the pilot the mistress or master. 
Whoever writes '* Finis " with unsullied pen. 

Will make port without serious disaster. 



To such welcomes, in port, will be heartily given, 
" Well done," and " Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." 
-^John Wentworth. 

Oriffiaal in Good Housbkbbping. 

IT HAS GOT INTO PBINT. 

That freshly picked black walnuts placed where ants 
gather themselves together, will cause them to go without 
standing on the order of their going, but go, never more to 
return. 

That matting should never be washed with anjrthing but 
salt— a pint of salt to half a pailful of water, moderately 
warm. Dry quickly with a soft cloth. Twice during the 
season will probably be sufficient washing for a bedroom, 
but a room much used will require it somewhat oftener. 
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Oncinal in Good Housbkhping. 

CATECmsmQ KITT7. 

Ah, Kitty, jou've slept mil the livelong dmy, 

Arouse for a moment, do. 
Just listen to something I hive to say 
And answer me when I'm through ; 
Yet you're but a cat 
And you can't do that, 
And no one expects you to. 

Say, Kitty, I wish you would tell me, please. 

Now, honest, do you suppose 
Your mistress likes me ? If so, just sneeae 
When I tickle your dainty nose. 
That was mean, I'm afraid. 
But I notice it made 
You your secrets— and claws— disclose. 

Now, Kitty, you see that I love her so 

My courage has turned to fear ; 
If you think, when I ask her, she'll not say " No." 
Just purr, that's a little dear. 
Now I'll stroke your fur. 
And if then you purr, 
I'll do likewise— 111 persevere. 

^Harry B, 

Orlgiaal ia Good Housbkikping. 

THE TABLE. 

Its Sthics and Btiqnetto. Its Appointmonto and Appnrie- 
nanceg. lu dainties and DeUoaciea. 
U.-Table Setting and Service. 
"" * ^rrvT^ secured the most conven- 

nd attractive dining room 
►le, and the table best 
adapted to the apartment 
and to the occasion, sup- 
posing that a special 
entertainment is to be 
given, the next care of the 
housewife mt^st naturally 
be given to the setting 
\ and service. These are 
important matters, and 
upon the taste with which 
they are carried out will 
depend the success or 
failure of the occasion. 
If they are exercised only for her own family, the 
same care and thoughtfulness should be exercised 
as when guests are present; though in the former 
case members of the household may be expected to 
excuse any shortcomings or defects, the cause of 
which are known to them. 

TABLE LINENS. 

The fashions in regard to table linen change from 
time to time, and of course those who would be in 
touch with the tastes and fancies of the social world 
must follow with more or less fidelity the variations 
in the customs of the day. For the present, white 
linen is the favorite, and generally speaking a fine 
white cover may be used with propriety, whatever 
else may be the fancy for the hour. Small figures in 
the pattern are always preferable, and cloths and 
napkins of this sort are never out of fashion. Of 



course the napkins should always correspond with 
the cloth. 

It has well been said that on uncolored table linen 
both china and silver are seen to the best advantage. 
A bit of color may be introduced in centerpieces and 
serviettes for the bread plate, and the like. In fact, 
a nice white cloth may well serve as a background 
for as much display — never overstepping the rules of 
good taste — as may be thought desirable or effective. 
In this connection it should be borne in mind that 
the larger and more roomy the table, the more free 
and extended may be the variations from simplicity ; 
while if the table is of modest dimensions, with but 
little spare space, a single spray of flowers, or a 
simple bit of color at the center, may be all that good 
effect will permit. 

A WILTED FLOWER. 

Just here, without attempting to settle the matter 
of flower decorations in general, or to outline the 
proper thing to do on given occasions, there is one 
suggestion which may be pertinently made. If flow- 
ers are to be used at all, either in profusion or but a 
single bloom, nothing should be tolerated which is 
not in a condition of perfect freshness. No degree 
of past excellence will atone for a bedraggled, wilted 
condition. " The rose that all are praising " is not 
the rose whose petals are shrunken and drooping 
from their fellows. The mistress of the house should 
always make sure that the floral decorations of her 
table are in perfect condition. A little attention at 
the proper time may save her from subsequent an- 
noyance or mortification — for there is no pleasure in 
faded flowers ; they give too much the appearance of 
having been used to grace some former occasion, and 
saved over for subsequent service through motives of 
mistaken economy. 

KNIVES AND FORKS. 

In providing the table cutlery, it is true economy 
to get a good article, paying as much as may be nec- 
essary to obtain from the dealer a thorough warrant. 
Cheap knives and forks are dear at any price. The 
metal of which they are made is brittle and worth- 
less ; the handles are in keeping, and ready to part 
company with the steel (so called) at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

But the best of table implements must have proper 
care, if they are to be kept in good condition. If the 
blades are of unplated steel they should be thor- 
oughly polished every time they are used. Having 
the proper materials, conveniently kept, it is surpris- 
ing how readily this can be done, and how little of a 
task it will be regarded, after one has acquired the 
habit of doing it They should be well dried after 
the polishing, and put away in a place where they 
will not be exposed to dampness. A piece of cham- 
ois is excellent for a final rubbing after the polish- 
ing has been completed. If cutlery is to be put 
away for a considerable time, where there b danger 
of rust, it is a good plan to dip the metal portion in 
perfectly fresh melted tallow (l^d will answer, if not 
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salted, but is not as good), afterward rolling the 
pieces in canton flannel. The tallow may be readily 
removed when the articles are wanted for use, and 
all danger of rust is obviated. 

For everyday use, among those who cannot afford 
the most costly grades of cutlery, a fine quality of 
steel goods will be found much more satisfactory than 
plated ware. The latter soon becomes worn through 
the plating, when its ragged appearance is closely in 
keeping with that of the faded flowers already con- 
demned. For occasional use, plated cutlery will an- 
swer very well, and if reserved for special occasions 
will enable the owner to make a pleasing display for 
an indefinite time. 

KNIFE AND FORK ETIQUETTE. 

There is, of course, an etiquette of knife and fork, 
which prescribes what shall be used on a given oc- 
casion and for a stated purpose. The principal 
points in this direction are these : For everything 
that must be cut, such as meats, have knives with 
steel blades and ivory handles; fancy knives may 
be used for fish, where they are employed at all ; 
but the best authorities prescribe the fork alone for 
use at the fish course. A dessert knife should be of 
silver, as it is not affected by fruit acids, and leaves 
neither stain nor taste upon anything which it cuts. 
Forks and spoons are in all cases to be of silver ; the 
two, three and four-tined steel forks of a few 
years since being no longer admitted to cultivated 
society. 

It is almost remarkable that the fork, which is now 
given so large a portion of the work at every feast, 
was but little known previous to the sixteenth 
century, when its use became quite common in 
European countries, though it had casually been 
used by royalty and some of the nobility, as a special 
luxury, for a few centuries previous. Even now, its 
use is by no means common in Turkey, while some 
of the Asiatic nations, including the Chinese, do not 
employ it at all. An amusing story is told of a grand 
Turkish official who, at a diplomatic dinner, ex- 
pressed to a Frenchman his liking for the European 
style of eating. He said he was disgusted with his 
own countrymen, who did not know how to manage 
their forks; and illustrated his own proficiency by 
using his own fork to comb his beard ! 

TABLE CHINA. 

The variety of china from which the housekeeper 
may make her selections at the present time is little 
less than bewildering. There are the English, very 
neat and very complete, at low cost ; the Haviland, 
the Doulton, and the Guerin Limoges, each having 
many admirers, while all are of moderate price. The 
Austrian china is richly colored, and while it repre- 
sents somewhat greater value, does not go beyond 
the compass of the ordinary purse. The common 
white table dishes, of all sorts, are now of so excel- 
lent quality and so reasonable in price that the 
humblest table may be neatly and completely equip- 



ped at all times, without serious tax to the family 
funds. 

Some very good suggestions in the matter of table- 
ware are given by a recent writer, who says : " The 
size of the table has something to do with the pat- 
tern of the porcelain, for if the board is large a 
heavier style of ornamentation may be indulged in, 
should one prefer it; but for general use the little 
vines, and the pretty Dresden designs, which are 
reproduced in china of various grades, are far the 
prettiest. A very useful kind of china is plain white, 
with a border of some delicate pattern in gold : but 
this is perishable in the extreme, a few weeks of treat- 
ment with hot soapsuds injuring it beyond repair. 

*'In selecting china special attention should be 
paid to articles having handles, such as the covers of 
vegetable dishes, sauceboats, gravy dishes, and the 
like. The handles should not be clumsy and heavy 
— which is a noticeable defect in porcelain of English 
manufacture— but neither should they be so frail as 
to cause anxiety whenever they are touched. Empire 
shapes are particularly apt to be spoiled by handles 
which are too heavy or ungraceful to harmonize with 
the body of the article. 

"There should be plates of three sizes for the 
dinner, and the dessert can be served on plates that 
do not match the set. The cups for black coffee may 
likewise be of a different pattern. Finger bowls and 
wineglasses (where the latter are used) form the only 
necessaries in the way of glassware. These should 
always be thin and white, since cut glass is too heavy, 
unless for a small border ; but an etched pattern near 
the top has a pretty effect. For bonbon dishes, how- 
ever, one may use cut glass, and small silver tongs 
should lie on the bonbons." 

A SET OF CHINA. 

In buying china it must not be forgotten that each 
separate piece counts one. Thus, a soup ladle, tu- 
reen and cover, with detached tray, counts four ; a 
butter dish with cover and removable strainer is 
three; while each cup with its saucer counts two. 
The full set, as ordinarily made up, consists of 155 
pieces. There are a soup tureen, gravy tureen, sauce- 
boat, two pickle dishes, a salad bowl, four covered 
and two uncovered vegetable dishes, five meat dishes, 
eighteen dinner plates, twelve plates each for break- 
fast, tea, soup, preserve, and butter, twelve cups and 
saucers each for tea and for coffee, two comports and 
two cake plates. This assortment does not provide 
bread and butter plates, game or fish services. If 
these are added the set is carried up to something 
like 250 pieces ; and this only makes provision at the 
most for a dozen persons, with no allowance for 
breakage. If we are to entertain fifteen or twenty, 
the table crockery would need to consist of perhaps 
400 pieces, or even more. 

SECOND GRADE CHINA. 

There are low-priced sets always to be found in the 
market. They may be of the same pattern and gen- 
eral appearance as those of more than double the 
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price. The uninitiated would find this discrepancy 
difficult to* account for, and might suppose that the sel- 
ler of the high-priced article was an extortioner, while 
the low-cost man was a public benefactor. Neither 
supposition would be correct, and often it occurs that 
the man who sells at the lower price makes the most 
in the way of profit. The explanation is this : Dur- 
ing the firing process some pieces become slightly 
warped, many of them in only the slightest degree. 
But this is enough to condemn them for first-class 
goods, and they are set aside, with pieces which have 
some slight imperfection in the decoration, or a trifiing 
fiaw which only trade experts would detect. It is 
often the case that sets made up from these lots are 
sold by unscrupulous dealers at almost the price of 
perfect goods. But however that may be, the pur- 
chaser could scarcely by the most careful inspection 
discover the difference, and takes pleasure in the pos- 
session of an elegant article. This rule holds good 
equally with fine china and granite- ware. Most of 
the crockery goods offered by " bargain stores," of 
whatever nature, are of this sort. 

DANGER IN THE CASTER. 

In connection with the fitting of a table, especially 
for the everyday use of the family, there is one 
source of danger which should be considered and 
avoided. Nothing which can by any possibility cor- 
rode, should under any circumstances be used for 
holding condiments or other articles which are liable 
to remain unchanged from meal to meal. Solid 
silver is practically safe, though under certain con- 
ditions it may be affected by chemical action. But 
the cheap plated articles, or those made of cheap 
metal composition, are never reliable. An intelligent 
housewife not long since had occasion to take off the 
metal top of a pretty caster bottle, and was horrified 
to find it lined with a coating of mingled salt and 
verdigris from the metal. Salt is very liable to create 
chemical action of this kind, as it not infrequently is 
contaminated with foreign substances. 

SERVING AND WAITING. 

There are so many beginners in the art of diimer 
giving, and so many little points to have well in hand 
and in mind, that it may not be amiss to give the 
substance of a comprehensive paper on serving a 
five-course dinner with a single waiter, recently pub- 
lished. After the various movements have been once 
rehearsed, it will be found that they are simple, and 
everything may be made to go off with the precision 
of clock work, and to the delight of all concerned : 

Just before dinner change the air in the dining 
room, and see that the temperature is at the proper 
degree for comfort. Place cracked ice in all the 
water glasses ; also upon the olives and the celery, if 
these are provided. Fill all the carafes with water, 
and then bring on the oysters in their half shells, 
upon cold plates which are smaller than those that 
are already upon the table. An oyster fork should 
be laid at the right side of each plate, with its prongs 



resting upon the edge of the plate and its handle 
crossing and resting upon the knives. This fork is, 
of course, to be removed with the oyster plates. This 
is usually done before the guests take their places. 

Five raw oysters are now offered each guest at the 
beginning of a correctly planned dinner, and formally 
shaped plates for this course have fallen into disuse. 
Half a small lemon or a quarter of a large one should 
be laid at the center of each plate ; and since many 
persons like finely grated horse-radish with raw 
oysters or clams, it is customary to provide this con- 
diment also. This should be brought to the table in 
a glass or china cup, set upon a neat little plate, with 
a spoon laid across the top, and may be passed from 
one to another at a table arranged for the service of 
a single waiter. This personal passing also includes 
radishes, olives, celery, salted nuts and other relishes. 

SOUP SERVICE. 

If soup is to follow the oysters, the necessary 
plates should be placed where they will become warm 
before the time to send them to table. After the 
oysters have been eaten the plates must be removed, 
leaving the under ones to receive those containing 
the soup. The pile of soup plates having been set 
before the mistress, the tureen of soup must be placed 
in front of them, and its cover removed to a side 
table. The mistress then ladles the soup into each 
plate, and the waiter, having folded a little napkin 
over her thumb, places the plate upon a tray, carries 
it at once to the right of the person indicated by the 
mistress, and sets it upon the plate already before 
the guest. 

The rules governing the presentation of food by a 
waiter are very simple. When the person served is 
to make no choice, everything is to be carried to his 
right side, and in removing anjrthing from before a 
person at table the waiter should lift it while stand- 
ing at his right side. When the person is in any de- 
gree to help himself, as in taking food from a dish, 
the waiter should carry it to his left side, and should 
hold it very near to or upon the table while the per- 
son serves himself with a fork or spoon, as circum- 
stances may indicate, which should be placed on the 
side of the food next to him. This permits the free 
use of his right hand in taking the supply. 

SERVING THE ROAST. 

While the guests are busy with the soup, arrange 
the roast upon its platter, bring in the vegetables 
and the gravy boat, and place them upon a side table 
or a butler's standing tray. Next remove the soup 
plates, one in each hand, and then bring in hot plates 
for the meat. The latter may be placed in front of 
the host, if he occupies a carver's chair ; but if he is 
seated in a chair of ordinary height, set the plates at 
his left side, as he would find it difficult to carve 
gracefully while sitting with the pile of plates directly 
in his way. All skewers must be drawn from the 
roast before it is sent to table, unless they are of 
silver, in which case they may be removed by the 
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carver and laid beside the meat. Be sure that the 
platter for the roast is amply large, and place a gravy 
spoon upon it. 

A rib roast should be so placed upon the table that 
the backbone will be at the right hand of the carver. 
As soon as two or three slices have been cut off, and 
one is laid upon a plate, the waiter, having the thumb- 
napkin in place, should lift the plate and carry it to 
the person designated by the host. The latter will 
take pains to ascertain whether the guest desires his 
meat rare or well done, and in all cases will serve ac- 
cording to the expressed preference of the guest. 

While more meat is being carved, the waiter should 
place upon his tray one vegetable dish and the gravy 
boat, and carry them to the left of the person who 
has been served to meat, placing the vegetable dish 
nearer the edge of the table. After the person has 
helped himself to the vegetable, the tray must be 
drawn nearer to him, in order that the gravy boat may 
be within easy reach. The waiter will then set the 
tray upon the side table, carry another cut of meat 
where the host directs, and follow it with the vege- 
table and gravy as before. As soon as all have been 
helped thus, another vegetable must be passed, also 
upon a tray, and then a third, if there are as many, 
in the same manner. 

AFTBR THE MEATS. 

When the meat course is finished, place the carving 
knife and fork and also the gravy spoon securely 
upon the platter, and remove the whole. Then take 
two plates from the table, one in each hand, first 
making sure that the knife and fork are securely laid 
across them, and carry these away. The table having 
been quickly cleared of the meat course, bring in the 
salad, or whatever takes the place of salad, and set it 
according to directions. Also bring in hot or cold 
plates, to suit the nature of the dessert to be served. 
If the salad is to be dressed, set the bowl in front of 
the person who is to officiate, and cold plates between 
it and the center of the table, first drawing forward 
the carving cloth to receive the bowl. Also bring 
the oil and vinegar in little glass cruets placed upon 
a plate or a small silver salver. The salad fork and 
spoon have already been laid at the proper end of 
the table. 

After the salad course the tray cloths should be re- 
moved, but if the hostess is to serve a moist pudding 
that before her will be retained. All eatables except 
fruits and nuts should also be taken away, and the 
table be brushed free from crumbs. Wine in decan- 
ters should be allowed to remain, but all windlasses 
except those for dessert wines should be removed. 

Before the commencement of the dinner, finger 
bowls should have been filled one-third full of water 
and placed on little doilies on dessert plates, and 
these should now be brought forward. If the dessert 
is to be fruit, nuts or bonbons, the bowls and the 
doilies must be drawn away to the left, the plates 
used, nut-picks and knives being brought to the table 
at this time. If a pudding is to be served, the finger 



bowl and plate must be set at the left side of the 
guest, and the pudding served as the other foods 
have been— set down from the right. 

When everything not needed for dessert has been 
removed, a tray bearing small cups of coffee should 
be brought in and passed about to those who like the 
beverage. Sugar and cream should be placed near 
the hostess, and passed from member to member of 
the company present, each flavoring the coffee to 
taste, the waiter being dismissed. 

These instructions will sufficiently indicate the 
course to be pursued with dinners either more or less 
formal. In the case of a larger number of diners or 
of courses, the force in waiting will need to be in- 
creased, and the labor suitably divided. In all cases 
where several waiters have not been accustomed to 
working together in duties of this sort, it should be 
determined in advance that each understands the 
place she is to fill and just what she is to do, so that 
there may be no conflict or misunderstanding, result- 
ing in annoyance or tedious delays. 

— Afrs, Arthur Stanley . 

Original in Good Housikhping. 

IT PATS TO EHBBOIDEB A FEW PIECES. 

WHEN we observe the reverence and tender- 
ness with which a relative — ^perhaps a 
daughter— keeps a piece of needlework 
given to her by mother or aunt we realize that it pays 
to learn the art, and leave a souvenir to our dear ones. 
Then, too, it is a rest from work, real work, household 
every day duties. It is fascinating and we learn to 
love it, and it becomes a pleasure, we look forward 
to it with delight. The flowers blossom and bloom 
under our fingers. It will pay to take a few lessons, 
to learn the modem stitches, and how to shade. 

Another very important lesson to learn is how to 
launder them properly. After learning to put in the 
delicate shades, don't let a careless washer woman 
wash them out, but launder them at home by putting 
them in a bowl, getting it full of hot rain water and 
making a lather of white soap. Rub them out quickly, 
then rinse, and iron on the wrong side with hot irons 
while damp. The result will be perfect pieces. These 
delicate linen pieces stamped for table use are par- 
ticularly exquisite — sea-green fern leaves for the 
middle of the table to set the cut-glass flower bowl 
upon ; sprays of clover blossoms with brown-green 
leaves and stems, the clover worked in white silk and 
delicate pink ; sprays of sweet briar white roses are 
lovely — pure white are the most chaste and pure look- 
ing for the table and launder best. 

In the long summer days have a piece or two 
started and ready to pick up when company drops 
in, or when spending the day with a friend in the 
country ; every stitch will help along, and you will 
soon be surprised to find yourself with a handsome 
table ornament that you perhaps would not be able 
to buy, and which money could not purchase from you. 

— Sara ff, Henton.. 
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Original in Good Housskiiping. 

MABIA WOOD'S TUBKET. 
A TliftiiksgiYing Story. 

J the south Maria Wood's 
garden looked over into 
Parson Stubbs' yard. A 
high lattice fence formed 
the dividing line, and 
once there had been a 
gate of communication 
between the two ; but for 
years it had been closed, 
a heavy padlock swinging 
from the latch on the in- 
side of the garden. Maria Wood herself carried the 
key. There was scarcely any need of her doing so, 
the lock having long since grown rusty from disuse 
and the passions of the weather. Still she kept it as 
religiously about her person as she kept her bad 
temper. And everybody regarded her temper as 
something to be shunned when its thermometer 
was up. 

Maria had hazel eyes, sandy hair, a ruddy com- 
plexion, and a figure that was a trifle too stout to be 
maidenly. She was not an old woman nor a young 
one, though she had reached the age when the cal- 
culating matrons of the town had ceased to speculate 
upon her matrimonial probabilities. They no longer 
looked upon her as an enviable rival of their daugh- 
ters, and indeed sometimes indulged in almost a phil- 
anthropic throb in her behalf. But this last they did 
quietly among themselves, without her knowledge. 

Once, in years past, the village gossip had run riot 
over what it pleased to phrase Parson Stubbs' and 
Maria Wood's flirtation. When of a Sunday, in her 
stylishly made gown and comely hat, she had gone 
to and from church with the parson by her side, they 
had said it was scandalous for a girl of her dignity 
to flirt with a minister of the Gospel, and that men 
were fools to be trapped by a woman's flattery. Still 
she had continued to go to church, and Parson 
Stubbs to go with her. This went on for three 
years and more until things took a serious as 
pect. People began to look upon her as the future 
Mrs. Stubbs. Then one Sunday, about the middle 
of March — it was just about time for spring bonnets 
to bloom, for Maria had on one — two or three of the 
widows of the church came down the street, smiling 
and nodding approvingly. Maria was walking home 
alone, and Parson Stubbs had joined Matilda Gaites, 
the prettiest girl in the town. 

After that Maria went to another church, two 
blocks further away. Some of the busybodies tried 
to twit her about the change, but she let them under- 
stand that it was none of their affairs in such a way 
that they never bothered her again. One thing, how- 
ever, was peculiar ; after that Sunday she was never 
heard to mention the parson's name. It might have 
been due to an overstock of wisdom on her part, for 
people would have been sure to have magnified and 
distorted her remarks, or that she believed babbling 



brooks ran dry the quickest. At any rate she was 
silent, and neither persuasion, cajolery nor coercion 
would make her talk. 

Of course, their gossip went against her ; it gener- 
ally does against the woman. And it was said that 
the parson was more relieved than otherwise over the 
" break." Whether or not that was so, no one ever 
knew, but certain it was that he kept on going with 
Matilda Gaites, and finally, one Fall, married her ; 
though that could not be counted against Maria, for 
so far as marrying goes men are all more or less vic- 
tims to circumstances, and often propose to the girls 
they like or admire the least. 

The day of the wedding, Mrs. Smithers, one of the 
neighbors, went over to Wood's and found Maria 
locking the gate. 

" What is that for ? " she asked. 

Mrs. Smithers had always had an inquisitive turn, 
of mind. 

"To keep out dogs and things," said Maria. 

" Mr. Stubbs has a very bad dog, hasn't he ? " 

" Yes'm," she answered, briefly. 

" How did you think the bride looked ? " 

Maria colored, put the key in her pocket, and said, 
with a neat, even directness : 

** Oh, Mrs. Smithers, we bought such a nice turkey 
to-day ! " 

"Indeed ! " ejaculated Mrs. Smithers, stumped. 

" We bought it for Thanksgiving, but it's such a 
nice, big one we've about decided to keep it lo raise 
from." 

Now, how she expected to raise turkeys in a town 
from one turkey, and that one a gobbler, was a puzzle 
to more than half the population. Still, she doubt- 
less knew her own business best, and she always did 
have a clever head at calculating. Anyhow, Thanks- 
giving came and passed, and the turkey still strutted 
about the garden with the air of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, about the time he fancied he had conquered 
the world. 

That winter, along between the snows somewhere, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Wood died. Then, the next year. 
Parson Stubbs' wife died. Yet the gaie stayed 
locked, and Maria carried the key with the same 
unvaried persistence. 

Since she had been obliged to assume the house- 
hold duties and the responsibilities for the younger 
members of the family, she had had little or no time 
to visit, so had dropped into the habit of being a 
daily drudge. It seemed hard to her that her hands 
should be so full and her life so empty. And when 
she glanced around at the girls of her own age with 
homes and husbands and children of their own she 
wondered why William Stubbs had treated her so 
cruelly. Had any man a right before God and jus- 
tice to make a woman love him and then desert her.^ 
She asked herself the question, and answered it. 
Then she lifted her head, clenched her hands, and 
her spirit arose a hundred degrees. Children fled 
from her ; men shunned her ; women respected her. 

The turkey meantime was growing older and older,. 
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and as it had never multiplied any she finally decided 
to have it for a Thanksgiving dinner. 

But when she went out into the garden the turkey 
was gone, and there was a considerable hole in the 
fence where the laths had been torn away, and on 
the other side of the fence was Parson Stubbs' dog 
with a speckled wing in his mouth. 

Well, it did just seem as if Maria Wood had never 
shown any temper before, but had saved it all for 
that occasion. She looked at the dog. Then she 
hunted about until she found the remains of the tur- 
key. Picking them up by the neck, she started 
around the comer for Parson Stubbs' house. 

He was in the parlor, standing by the window 
with the baby in his arms when she entered. Her 
face was red, her eyes shot electric sparks, her whole 
frame shook like a raging volcano. 

** William Stubbs," she exclaimed, holding up the 
turkey, " look at that ! That's what your old thief of 
a dog has done ! We had that fence built, and I put 
the lock and key on the gate, but thieves will steal 
anyway you fix things ! And you a parson, too I 
You are both alike, man and dog ! There's no trust- 
ing you ! Oh, you needn't skulk ! I know you ! " 

The storm of abuse was so voluble that she paused 
for breath. 

"I'm sorry, Miss Maria," he said, quietly, "that 
my dog has killed your fowl. I'll try and remedy the 
damage by sending you another." 

" No, you won't ! " she retorted, quickly. " I 
wouldn't have it ! I don't want your old turkey or 
anything else you've got — so there ! " 
He made no reply, and she continued : 
" Standing there with a baby in your arms and a 
sanctimonious look on your face. . . . Oh, yes, I 
know you I You are both alike, man and dog I " 

He took her words with the obstinacy of a man 
not willing to be aroused to anger. Then he spoke 
in a steady, slow voice : 

" It's never wise for a person to talk at random 
like that. You might say something you will be 
sorry for afterwards." 

" Sorry for afterwards ! " she threw out. " Sorry 
for afterwards! If you mean to say I'm sorry 
you married Matilda Gaites, why I just ain't, and 
-and-" 
He came and stood by her. 

" Matilda Gaites was my wife," he said. " She's 
dead now. Let her rest— won't you? Don't let's 
talk of the past. Let's be friends. Miss Maria." 

His manner was kind and gentle. As Maria 
listened she recalled the day she had, after some 
foolish quarrel, left him high and dry on the pave- 
ment outside the church, and how Matilda Gaites 
had joined him. Afterward all the other past occur- 
rences came before her, and she drew away, the tur- 
key in her hands. 

The baby held out its arms. She did not notice it. 

Parson Stubbs gazed at her and drew his sleeve 

across his eyes. His voice sank to almost a whisper. 

"Take it, Maria, won't you?" he asked. "Take 



the little one, and be a mother to it. You know how 
I teel. Won't you be it's mother for me ? " 

Then the sight of that baby, and the fact that it 
belonged to William Stubbs, melted Maria. Tears 
came into her eyes. She sat down for awhile in the 
rocking-chair with her apron up to her face. Pres- 
ently she reached out her arms and took the baby. 

" I'll do my best," she promised. 

And she did. 

But the neighbors have always said if it had not 
been for that Thanksgiving turkey, Maria Wood and 
William Stubbs, parson though he was, would never 
have come together again. 

^Frances S. Vinrs, 

Oriffinal in Good Housikbbping. 

AN AUTUMNAL SUNS£T. 

The sun sank below the horizon, 

Fast fading away from sight ; 
No longer the hills and valleys 

Were bathed in its golden light 
fiut over the western heavens 

Extended a golden glow, 
And marked with the richest splendor 

The spot where the sun sink low. 
Above tiny cloudlets were floating, 

All daintily tipped with gold; 
And still farther up the zenith, 

Clouds, darker and heavier rolled. 
Around me, the glories of autumn 

Beginning to fade and die ; 
Above, clouds majestically lovely 

Against the serene, blue sky. 

I stood and looked at the heavens 

As nature g^rew hushed and still, 
And shadows of evening were gath'ring 

And creeping o*er vale and hill. 

I thought of the day that was slipping 

Back into the silent past, 
Returning to Hitn who sent it, 

Sublimely crowned at last. 

I saw how the deepest of wisdom 

Our journey through life has planned; 
How even the clouds that beset us 

Are sent from our Father's hand. 
Methought should I live to life's autumn, 

Sweet spring and bright summer past, 
I would such a glorious sunset 

Might be my portion at last. 

And so as I looked at the heavens 
And thought of the storms to come, 

I asked for enough clouds to lead me 
Just sweetly and safely home. 

— A, 



B. a 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 
That cheese, wrapped in a cloth which has been wet in 
vinegar, and then wrung as dry as possible, will retain its 
moisture and freshness, and will not mold, if put into a 
paper bag, and kept in a cool place. 

That oil that has soaked into a carpet may be taken out 
by laying a thick piece of blotting paper over it, and 
pressing with a hot flatiron, if necessary, repeating the 
operation with a fresh piece of paper (each time. 
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ECONOMICAL WATS OF COOKING MEAT. 
ynth a Quartet of Practical Bacipei. 

^HERE are varied possibilities in a 
shank of beef. Select a nice, fresh 
shank, that will weigh from eight 
to ten pounds, and should cost only 
about thirty cents. Have it sawed 
in two or three places, then wash 
thoroughly, trimming off all gristle 
and skin, put into a large kettle 
of cold water and let it heat gradually. Skim before 
it begins to boil, and occasionally afterward as the 
scum rises. Then when the fat rises, dip that off with a 
large spoon. This fat will be nice to use in many ways. 
Water should be added two or three times at least. 
Boil the meat five or six hours, or until it will drop 
from the bones. Then it may be made into 
Baaf Loaf. 

Take the meat up in a large dish, remove all the bones 
and gristle, and chop the meat, but not very fine. Pour 
the broth out of the kettle, strain it, and return it to the 
kettle again. Add the chopped meat, and salt and pepper 
to season it rather high. Two tablespoonf uls of salt and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, and the same 
of black pepper, is about right, but it is best to add it 
gradually in order not to get it over-seasoned. Stir often, 
when it boils, letting it cook slowly until very thick. Pour 
out into dishes, or tins — ^broad tins answer nicely — and set 
it away to cool. When cold, it will turn out into a solid 
cake, smooth and jelly-like in appearance, and should be 
cut in thin slices with a sharp knife. Veal is delicious 
prepared in the same way. In cold weather it will keep 
for two weeks. As this makes quite a large quantity, only 
a part of it may be cooked, leaving out a part of the broth, 
which will make the foundation for a most excellent soup, 
or can be used as stock in cooking the remainder of the 
meat. Then put back in the kettle what will make one 
tinful, which is about one-third of the whole amount 
What remains will make a nice dish of— 
Esoalloped Meat. 

Season the meat with pepper and salt, and for every 
pint of meat use one-half cupful of gravy and a heaping 
teacupful of bread or cracker crumbs Prepare much as 
you would oysters. Put a layer of the meat into the dish, 
then gravy, then a thin layer of crumbs, and so on until 
the dish is full. The last layer should be a thick one of 
crumbs. Bake in a hot oven fifteen or twenty minutes. 
If beef is used, it may be necessary to add a little more 
water, while it is in the oven, as it is better to be quite 
moist when done. 

Or there can be made from the juices a nice^ 
Beef Stew. 

Have two tablespoonfuls of the fat, which was dipped 
from the boiling shank in the frying pan, very hot. In 
this, fry one onion, sliced thin, two slices of turnip, and the 
same of carrot, if the fiavor is relished. When well 
browned add the juices of meat, dredged with two table- 
spoonfuls of fiour, and one quart of stock or water, and 
let them all simmer on the back of the range for two 
hours, adding salt and pepper to the taste. Twenty min- 
utes before it is wanted move the pan to the front of the 
stove, and slice in two or three potatoes. The fried veg- 
eUbles will greatly improve the flavor of the stew. 
Or the nicer pieces of the shank can be used far- 



Sliced Fried Beef. 

Cut the slices about one-fourth of an inch thick, and 
have a little fat in the frying pan very hot, and brown 
quickly on each side, seasoning well with salt and pepper. 
Serve at once. Corned beef is excellent fried in this way, 
and is a nice way of utilizing the remnants that are left 
after a boiled dinner. 

^=^^^,^^,,3^ r. £. z. 

Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

NOVEHBEB. 

New England's hills are bleak and bare 

Beneath November's frown. 
And from her trees the last brown leaf, 

Has drifted sadly down ; 
Tbej stand like sturdy sentinels, 

The autumn blasts defy, 
Each twig in graceful outline 

Against the sombre sky. 

Afar and near we list in vain 

For throb of song bird's lay, 
Alone of all our feathered friends 

The sparrow holds bis sway. 
A solemn hush is in the air 

(The brooding of the storm), 
But high within the farmhouse old 

The ruddy fire bums warm. 

An aged man before the blaze 

Dreams of the days of yore. 
Once more he hears the pattering feet 

Upon the weU-worn floor ; 
Once more the low-ceiled room is filled 

With shouts of childish mirth — 
Those were to him of pilgrimage 

The happiest days on earth. 

Yet from the past a shadow steals, 

A head is on his breast 
That long ago beneath the turf 

Was laid to dreamless rest 
A clinging arm about his neck. 

The glint of golden curls. 
And baby lips that lie apart 

Revealing precious pearls. 

The vision passes with a sigh. 

This is Thanksgiving day, 
And from his brow the look of pain 

Has faded quite away. 
For from the north, the east, the west. 

Where'er their feet may roam, 
From city and from hamlet 

The children gather home 

The smiling good wife to and fro 

On household cares intent. 
Upon the browning turkey 

Her anxious gaze is bent 
The pumpkin pies beneath her care 

Are turning golden brown, 
The orchard, for the holiday, 

Has shook its fruitage down. 

With preparations all complete. 

Sincerely they rejoice 
And offer up a tribute 

With thankful heart and voice. 
And eagerly they wait the hour 

When, where'er they may roam, 
Within the dear old farmhouse 

The children gather home. 

— C/ara Pierce. 
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Orlglaal In Good Housbkbbping. 

FOB 70ITNQ HOUSEKEEPEBS, 
Bj Way of Xnoonragemont and Entertainment. 

APPY the daughter who has been 
trained by her mother to take her 
share in all the various work of the 
house. Such a young woman enters 
a home of her own with no misgiv- 
ings, and is able to enjoy her first 
years of married life, as she ought 
by right to do. For it is true that 
romance alone is very poor provision, 
and that for the comfort of man, the hungry sinner, 
(and woman too, for that matter,) 

" Since Eve mte apples, much depends on dinners." 
No woman should be willing to settle into a mere 
household drudge, but should resolutely set herself 
to master her work instead of allowing it to master 
her. It can be done, though there will come ex- 
ceptional days, which will seem to set all rules and 
methods at defiance ; but exceptions prove all rules. 
When one has learned to bear these days cheerfully 
and patiently, she has taken a long step toward 
good management. 

In a general way it is best to wash on Monday, 
iron on Tuesday, do all sorts of work, mending, bak- 
ing, and the thousand and one little things which are 
always coming up to be attended to, on Wednesday, 
sweep, dust and regulate up stairs on Thursday, down 
stairs on Friday, bake and clean on Saturday and 
rest, soul and body, on Sunday. 

But do not make these rules as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. If, for instance the 
rain is coming down in torrents Monday morning, with 
no prospect of cessation, put the washing off till Tues- 
day, and, do about the usual Wednesday work, and 
so on through all the week. Order and method are 
admirable; there is much satisfaction in knowing 
what one has to do, and about the time it will take to 
do it. Plans can then be made accordingly, and nine 
times out of ten can be carried out. On the ex- 
ceptional day, one may get up with the headache or 
some other misery, the baby may— in fact, usually 
does— take that day to fret ; breakfast will be late to 
start on, and callers are sure to come ; it will seem, 
before night, as if heaven and earth had conspired 
for the production of . wretchedness, and the poor 
housekeeper finally drops into bed at night feeling 
as if marriage and babies, housekeeping and home 
making are delusions and snares ; that success can 
never be attained. There will be vain wishing to be 
at home with mother. 

You will toss and turn, and worry about the neg- 
lected work of to-day, and the accumulated work of 
to-morrow, and the next day and the day after ! But 
at last you will drop asleep, the night will pass, the 
baby will waken you with soft little gurgles and coo- 
ing ; " John " will come and kiss you tenderly, and 
ask if the headache is gone, and you will wonder how 
you could have felt so discouraged, and you will 



know that dear as the old hpme and the mother were, 
and are yet, that after all you could not leave John 
and the baby to go back to them. You jump up and 
work with new courage and energy, and it is wonder- 
ful how difficulties will vanish, and "things" get 
themselves done I 

It is courage, cheerfulness and perseverance that 
win ; it is only one day at a time, that has to be en- 
countered, and every one of these days of youth is 
a golden treasure. Every day of baby's little life is 
a blessing — one can never know what a blessing- 
till it is gone, as go it must. Possibly it will be hid- 
den, alas I beneath the coffin lid, but surely and 
swiftly, time is taking it, and soon it will be young 
men and women only, that will be calling you 
"mother." Discouragement and gloominess are 
things to be avoided like the pestilence; cheerful- 
ness and merriment are qualities to cultivate. Be- 
fore them annoyances will disappear, like dew before 
the sun. A happy disposition is a fortune in itself. 
If you have it not, it can be attained. " It will not 
do the work," you say, perhaps. It will go a long 
way toward it, as a faithful test will prove. It is 
no particular credit for one to manage well when 
everything goes right. The great thing is to be able 
to surmount obstacles, and provide for emergencies 
as they occur. Try as she will, the young house- 
keeper cannot, at once, keep house like her mother, 
or some other model she may have in view; age 
and experience produce results, which youth and 
inexperience cannot, in the nature of things, 
accomplish. 

Be patient, however. This time is coming to you, 
but there are compensations in all things. You have 
now your beautiful, hopeful youth, your little chil- 
dren, with their innocent sweetness, your jojrful antici- 
pations for their future, and your own. Enjoy and 
cherish them while you can, for they come but once, 

-Mrs. I. W. Blake. 
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TBT, TBT AOAIN. 

465. Brushing the hair briskly each night. 

466. Warm borax water, for dandrufE. 

467. Onion rubbed on the scalp for the hair. 

468. For the hair a tea made of garden box, strained 
and added to one and one-half ounces of lavender water. 

469. A morning hand-bath in cold, salt water. 

470. Pumice stone, for stained hands. 

471. For the complexion, the milk of fresh, grated 
cocoanut. 

472. For sunburn, the white of one egg and the juice 
of one lemon heated together. 

473 For an oily skin, a little camphor in the wash- 
water. 

474. After peeling onions, rubbing the hands with a 
stick of celery. 

475. To cool the face, bathe it with hot water. 
Try again next month. 



—Ruth HaU. 
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HOSPITALITY IN SPANISH-AMERICA. 
After an Sarthqnako. 

OR awhile I did not know pre- 
cisely what I should do. Hotel 
life was expensive, sad, and 
unsatisfactory. My room was 
surely not more than large 
enough to " swing a cat in," as 
an English friend compassion- 
ately remarked after peeping 
in one afternoon. The hotel 
parlor was all in ruins from 
the great earthquake shock 
that had come during the feast 
days, and if one had callers 
they must be received in one's private apartment. 
This became monotonous after a time. 

One evening, when six sat on the bed, two in the 
two chairs, three on each trunk and three on the 
table, I concluded that even the most informal recep- 
tion conducted under such space difficulties was 
hardly as agreeable as might be for host or guests. 
Now the people of Spanish-America are all wonder- 
fully hospitable. They say " Come home with us, and 
stay." Many have calumniated them by saying they 
do not mean this. But I believe they do mean it, 
and that they do want those invited to come. The 
reasons for believing this would take too long to ex- 
plain—but they are solid ones. However, the earth- 
quake had upset everything. Everyone, nearly, was 
sleeping out of doors in tents, fearful of another 
shock, which would rattle the heavy tiles down and 
crush any one beneath. So it happened that I did 
not at once find quarters. At length, however, came 
my chance. It was to go and dwell with some friends 
who bad found a safe house about a mile from town 
in a lovely location. There was a long, long porch, 
brick floored, tile roofed, running around three sides 
of the building. In the front porch we had ham- 
mocks and rocking-chairs. In the porch on the west 
we took our early coffee, our midday breakfast, our 
dinner at five, our chocolate and biscuits at eight. 
From any side one looked out upon a magnificent 
panorama of mountain scenery, fields of coffee, 
orange trees heavily laden, a garden of roses, jas- 
mine, geranium, myrtle, grapevines, and mulberry 
trees beyond for the silkworms to thrive upon. Far 
in the distance, the violet or sapphire, or mauve- 
tinted mists and clouds upon the mountain tops. 
Overhead, the eternal azure of eternal springtime. 
Birds singing in the bushes; the cacique, the jil- 
guero, the mocking bird. With such sights and 
sounds, such pure, free life in the pure, free open 
air, I said to myself, one cannot help but grow strong 
and well, mentally and physically. Then I inspected 
my room. It was empty, and the walls very bad 
looking; the paper was all torn off. Indeed, the 
papering never had been a success, The ceiling was 
good ; it was of wood, nicely finished and painted 
white. I decided to " do up " the apartment in the 



daintiest fashion. I hunted all through the shops 
and found some pink sateen— a lovely rose-pink. Of 
this it took about eighty yards. I measured the 
walls with care, and sewed the breadths on the fam- 
ily sewing machine. I said to Doi^a Julia (the lady 
of the house) that we would not let Don Ricardo 
(her husband) know anything about it until it was all 
done. We would surprise him. So we hung the 
walls with rose-pink and stretched this tight. We 
put a border of cream-colored sateen, half a yard 
wide, around the top. For the window I had fortu- 
nately brought some cream-colored curtains from the 
United States. These were looped back with pink 
satin ribbon. The bed was an inoffensive little iron 
one. I had a pink and cream eider-down coverlet 
for this; pink pillow cases and cream lace over. 
There was no closet in the room. I had a shelf made 
at one end, painted the top of this brown, and thus 
gained a mantel, which I hung pink curtains from,^ 
and beneath which I placed hooks for my clothing. 
The floor I painted brown, and covered with petates^ 
mats woven of straw, very bright, dainty and cleanly. 
I chose the mirror to have a gilt frame. Furniture in 
this region is extremely expensive. Therefore, a 
hammock, one rocking-chair, a large table on which 
to write and one upright chair comprised about all I 
could afford. But these arranged, und with vases of 
roses, gardenias and jasmine to brighten and freshen 
the atmosphere, and with the delicious morning sun 
peeping through my Turcoman curtains, I feel that 
nowhere on earth is there a little room furnished as 
cheaply and yet daintily, and inhabited by a human 
being more contented and delighted with life, than is 
this room, in the eternal summer land of the Cordil- 
leras — five thousand feet above the sea, where dwells 
Yours sincerely, 

— C. Z. Charles. 

P. S. — Don Ricardo was surprised. 

" Carambar' he exclaimed. " This is fine." 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

Women forgive injuries, but never forget slights.— T. C 
Haliburton. 

The merest trifles will affect the mind of a woman. — 
Titus Livius. 

An honest woman is the one we fear to compromise. — 
Honor^ de Balzac. 

A fan is indispensable to a woman who can no longer 
blush.— Anonymous. 

Men say knowledge is power; women think dress is 
power. — Frederick Sheldon. 

Mothers arc the only goddesses in whom the whole 
world believes.— Anonymous. 

Women, cats, and birds are the creatures that waste 
most time on their toilets.— Charles Nodier. 

Men say more evil of women than they think ; it is the 
contrary with women toward men. — S. Dubay. 

The woman who throws herself at a man's head will 
soon find her place at his feet.— Louis Claude Joseph 
Desnoyers. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 



Time. 

Wait for the morning I Ah I we wait, indeed, 
For daylight, we who toss about through stress 
Of vacant armed desires and emptiness 

Of all the warm, warm touches that we need. 

And the warm kisses upon which we feed 
Our famished lips in fancy ! May God bless 
The starved lips of us with but one caress 

Warm as the yearning blood our poor hearts bleed I 
... A wild prayer I—bite thy pillow, praying so— 

Toss this side, and whirl that, and moan for dawn, 
Let the clock's signals dribble out their woe. 
And Time be drained of sorrow I Long ago 

We heard the crowing cock, with answer drawn. 

As hoarsely sad at throat as sobs . . . Pray on I 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 

•«. -^ •*. ^ ^ 
The Now THAT THE VACATION SEASON is 

5ummer "over and gone," and the people are all 
Home. back at their winter dwelling places again, 
it would be interesting to make a com- 
parison of the motives which influenced the selec- 
tion of summer resorts. One city mistress, in refer- 
ring to the matter, declared that herself and family 
had rented a particular house in the country because 
there was back of it an old, neglected garden, say- 
ing : " One can have no idea of the happy surprises 
it has given us. Grass and shrubs have invaded the 
walks, and the various flowers which once had been 
confined in their own plots have mingled in charming 
confusion. There was no hoeing or weeding to be 
done. We just let everything grow as it willed. We 
first had hundreds of daffodils and many other early 
flowers. Fully ten kinds of shrubs have added their 
wealth of bloom in succession. The children gath- 
ered strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries that 
ran wild. The peonies were our greatest pride. 
They were double and single, and included all shades 
from deep red to the purest white. A display of gay 
irises followed the peonies. Then there were roses, 
pineapple shrubs, and all manner of old-fashioned 
perennials. The vegetation in the place has become 
so thick now that no one except the children tries to 



penetrate it. But from our windows we catch the 
blaze of hollyhocks and sunflowers, and see the 
trumpet vines hanging out their flowers in the 
branches of an apple tree. An old woman, they tell 
me, who was dear to all the neighborhood once 
tended the garden with her own hands." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Vice is contagious, and there is no trusting the sound 
and the sick together.— Seneca. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

November From the rare, ripened delights of 
Days. October to the drear and foreboding 
chill of November, the transition is 
much too marked to be pleasing to the casual ob- 
server. We are quite too apt to sense the impend- 
ing gloom of storm and bareness, rather than the 
more bright and cheerful features which a true phil- 
osophy would call up for inspiration and animation. 
Not everything connected with November is chill 
and drear by any means. It has its delights and its 
enjoyable features, if only one will look for them, 
and recognize them when found. 

The blind author, Robinson, whose choice thoughts 
have heretofore been reproduced in this column, 
recognizes this fact, and unreservedly declares that 
" not all November days are dreary. Now the sun 
shines warm from the steel-blue sky, its eager rays 
devour the rime close on the heels of the retreating 
shadows, and the north wind sleeps. The voice of 
the brimming stream falls to an even, softer cadence, 
like the murmur of pine forests swept by the light 
touch of a steady breeze. 

"Then the wind breathes softly from the south, 
and there drifts with it from warmer realms, or arises 
at its touch from the earth about us, or falls from the 
atmosphere of Heaven itself, not smoke, nor haze, 
but something more ethereal than these ; a visible 
air, balmy with odors of ripeness as the breath of 
June with perfume of flowers. It pervades earth and 
sky, which melt together in it, till the bounds of 
neither are discernible, and blends all objects in the 
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landscape beyond the near for^;round, till nothing 
is distinct but some golden gleam of sunlit water, 
bright as the orb that shines upon it. Flocks of the 
migrating geese linger upon the stubble fields, and 
some laggard crows flap lazily athwart the sky or 
perch contented upon the naked treetops as if they 
cared to seek no clime more genial. The brief 
heavenly beauteousness of Indian summer has fallen 
upon the earth, a few tranquil days of ethereal mild- 
ness dropped into the sullen or turbulent border of 
winter. 

" In November days, as in all others, the woods 
are beautiful to the lover of nature and to the sports- 
man who in their love finds the finer flavor of his 
pastime. Every marking of the gray trunks, each 
moss-patch and scale of lichen on them, is shown 
more distinctly now in the intercepted light, and the 
delicate tracery of the bare branches and their netted 
shadows on the rumpled carpet of the forest floor 
have a beauty as distinctive as the fullness of green 
or frost-tinted leafage and its silhouette of shade. 

" No blossom is left in woods or fields, save where 
in the one the witch-hazel unfolds its unseasonable 
flowers, yellow beneath cold skies, or a pink blossom 
of herb-robert holds out with modest bravery in a 
sheltered cranny of the rocks; and where in the 
other, the ghostly bloom of everlasting rustles above 
the leafless stalks in the wind-swept pastures. There 
are brighter flashes of color in the somber woods 
where the red winterberries shine on their leafless 
stems and the orange and scarlet clusters of the 
twining bittersweet light up the gray trellis of the 

vagrant climber." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The difference between old people and young people 
is that old people have lost their enthusiasm. So long as 
a man keeps his enthusiasm he can never be old, no mat- 
ter how many his years. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Hangiag Discussing the subject of high art in 

the picture hanging, in the home, a writer in 

Pictures, one of the New York journals asks : Do 
you remember the time when every well 
regulated parlor wall showed pictures arranged in 
solemn trios, a large one in the center of each group 
flanked by two smaller ones > How the good people 
who hung their works of art in that style a genera- 
tion ago would stare at the medley arrangement of 
modern pictures ! They would regard the high art 
irregularity as nothing less than absurd and crazy. 

High art in picture hanging requires an arrange- 
ment which at first seems as purposeless as that of 
the pieces in a crazy quilt, but which study shows to 
be scientifically proper. Size and symmetry of 
framing are no longer the sole tests of the fitness of 
pictures to be hung together. Nowadays each photo- 
graph, engraving, or whatever it is, is placed where 
the light will fall upon it in the way best calculated 
to bring out the lights in the picture. There is one 
hallway in Thirty-fifth street where the wall above 
the wainscoting is literally covered with etchings. 



arranged with very little regard for size or subject, 
but producing a charming eflEect because of the 
happy way in which the lights strike them. 

Pictures should not be hung so high that the neck 
of the observer will be of necessity craned into stiff- 
nes in order to view them. Large pictures, with well 
defined figures or scenes may be hung higher than 
small ones which require close scrutiny to define 
them. Oil paintings should not be hung in close 
proximity to colorless prints or photographs. The 
rich effects of the colored picture will detract from 
the charm of the others. For the same reason oils 
and water colors should not be placed together, as 
the lighter and less gorgeous coloring of the latter 
will suffer by comparison with the former. In these 
enlightened days gilt frames, heavy with leaves and 
flowers, are distinctly " out." Small frames of neu- 
tral colors are considered in much better taste, 
because they do not detract from the beauty of the 

picture. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

As UNTO THE BOW the cord is, so unto the man- is 
woman. Though she bends him, she obeys him; though 
she draws him, yet she follows. — Hiawatha. 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Adieu Is THERE NOT FOOD FOR THOUGHT — 

the careful, far-reaching thought— in this 

Home Life, little story, which is given bodily with- 
out comment > A large, railway oper- 
ator in Pittsburgh, who takes a keen interest in social 
questions, has in his employ many engineers and 
clerks whose annual salaries range below twelve hun- 
dred dollars. Eight of these men married American 
girls within the last two years, and in every case the 
young wife insisted upon boarding, and refused to 
keep house. The employer, anxious to discover 
whether this singular indifference to home life was 
general, stated the case to the president of a working- 
women's guild in Philadelphia numbering over a 
thousand members, asking for the opinion of the 
members of the guild on the subject. 

The girls belonging to this guild all earn their own 
living, as typewriters, shop women, dressmakers, 
sewing girls, by hard and often ill-paid work. They 
are a class of girls whom one would naturally expect 
to look forward eagerly to the happiness of a little 
home all their own. Very few of them, however, 
were in favor of it. The others preferred the board- 
ing house. One very reluctantly "was willing to try 
to learn the new and difficult trade of housekeeping." 
The second, a saleswoman, described the gay inter- 
course of a crowded shop, and the "prison-like 
monotony" of a house in which there were only a 
husband, wife and children. A third declared the 
solitude of a home only fit for a woman to "die 
away in." 

To others the home life was "deadly dullness," 
"cheerless drudgery" or "the unmixed society of 
dust and dishpans, brooms and sewing basket, and 
all the horrid rest of it." They invariably compared 
the gay bustle of a store, or the chance afforded to 
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typewriters, women reporters, or other working- 
women to " see something of the world " to the ** in- 
tolerable routine " of the life of a housekeeper. Not 
one of the objectors seemed to perceive behind the 
drudgery of a wife and mother the love and aim 
which make it divine. Thirty years ago a struggle 
was properly made to open new careers of work to 
women, by which they might live. But can it be that 
success in this work has blinded them to the highest 
purpose of a woman's life ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Sweethearts and Wives. 

If sweethearts were sweethearts always, 

Whether as maid or wife, 
No drop would be half so pleasant 

In the mingled draught of life. 

But the sweetheart has smiles and blushes, 
When the wife has frowns and sighs, 

And the wife's have a wrathful glitter 
For the glow of the sweetheart's eyes. 

If lovers were lovers always, 
The same to sweetheart and wife, 

Who would change for a future of Eden, 
The joys of this checkered life ? 

But husbands grow grave and silent. 

And care on the anxious brow 
Oft replaces the sunshine that perished 

With the words of the marriage vow. 

Happy is he whose sweetheart 

Is wife and sweetheart still ; 
Whose voice, as of old, can charm him ; 

Whose kiss, as of old, can thrill. 

Who has plucked the rose to find ever 
Its beauty and fragrance increase. 

As the flush of passion is mellowed 
In love's unmeasured peace. 

Who sees in the step a lightness ; 

Who finds in the form a grace ; 
Who reads an unaltered brightness 

In the witchery of *he face. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Dirty Speaiiing of the dangler of incurring 
iloney contagious disease, it must be admitted 
Scare. that not all of the specious claims which 
are put forth by the " experts " prove 
well founded when investigated by the man who 
builds upon fact in distinction from theory. As 
against the claims recently made by these experts 
that untold millions of microbes, of a malignant and 
deadly character, lurked in the dirty paper currency 
of our country, the declarations of the United States 
treasury oflScials may well be taken as authoritative ; 
and in case this currency, whether dirty or clean, be- 
comes a bit more lively in its circulation than has 
been the case for the past few years, these facts will 
be of interest : There is no place in the world where 
more dirty paper money is handled from day to day 
than in the national bank redemption division of the 
treasury department. There are in existence some 
3,500 national banks, each of which has outstanding 
bank notes ranging in amount from $10,000 or $12,000 



up to nearly $500,000. Every dollar of these notes 
passes through the hands of the men and women em- 
ployed in the national bank redemption division. 
This office has been in existence now for about thirty 
years. There are employed in the division some- 
where about twenty-five girls and women. They 
handle " untold millions " of bills in the course of a 
year, and if there was any danger from contagious 
and infectious diseases in old bank notes it would 
seem as though this would be the place to find sjrmp- 
toms. Yet Mr. Rogers, who has been chief of the di- 
vision for ten years, and who has been connected 
with it since it was organized, assured the correspond- 
ent that there has never been a case of infectious or 
contagious disease contracted by one of the em- 
ployes of his office. Every one of them handles the 
bills sent in for redemption. They are counted and 
sorted time after time. They arc the dirtiest speci- 
mens of money to be found in the country. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Dimples (examining her new Christmas doll) : " Buddy, 
how do you s*pose Santa Glaus got pieces just like mam- 
ma's wrapper to make dollie's dress ?" 

Buddy: *' I don't know, 'less maybe Mrs. Santa Glaus 
buys remnants." — Harper's Young People. 
^ 4. ^ 4. ^ 

Greenery The old-time city mansion, in the 
In the crowded portions of New York, is cer- 
Clty. tainly shut off pretty effectually from the 
brightness and greeness of the country ; 
yet it is quite possible to introduce to the city life 
features transplanted directly from the fields and the 
forests. This is illustrated in the case of a side 
window in an old-fashioned mansion not so far from 
Washington Square, which is framed inside with a 
soft mass of feathery green. Life seems not to be so 
hurried in that part of the city as in many other parts 
of this crowded island. Here one finds old-time 
mansions of plain exterior, with interiors so roomy as 
to dwarf the average house of the millionaire in upper 
New York. One must be hurried indeed, to walk 
through this part of the city without pausing now and 
then to gaze at the substantial looking houses that 
were formerly, and in some instances are to-day, the 
homes ot the older families of the town. This 
window framed with feathery green is a private 
botanical school, but its owner would give forth a 
merry laugh if it was so called in her presence. 

Save the plants in the window, there is nothing 
botanical about the room, of which this glass work is 
one of the eyes. The room is a bedroom filled with 
charmingly quaint, old-fashioned furniture at least a 
century old. There is a bedstead of mahogany, with 
tall, slender posts, and a headboard elaborately 
carved. The legs of the bedstead are partially hid- 
den by some soft white material, and delicate drap- 
eries of dotted muslin are suspended from the four 
posts. There is just enough of this to give the pretty 
effect of curtains without in the least obstructing the 
circulation of air. In the room is a big mahogany 
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bureau with a curved front and carved feet, an 
ancient brass-handled desk, with many pigeon holes, 
a spindle-legged stand, with an old-fashioned sampler 
hanging beside it, a brass warming pan beside the 
bed, and brass firedogs in the fireplace. The dark 
floor is polished, and a few rugs are placed here 
and there. 

Only privileged visitors see this room from the 
inside, or its owner, and it is a privilege to see both, 
and particularly the latter. She might be a prim 
spinster of years somewhat in keeping with the 
stately furniture, but, instead, the little lady who calls 
the room home, is round and rosy, and has just laid 
aside her graduation gown. It is in connection with 
the graduation gown that the window greenery comes 
in. It appears that this particular young lady, though 
she had completed her studies according to the pre- 
scribed course, had no especially pleasing memories 
of her educational days, save only of the botanical 
excursions in which she had shared, and which she 
had enjoyed to the full. As she could no longer go 
upon exploring tours, she brought the greenery to 
her city home, and in the light of the single window, 
which she could call her own, continued the study 
and observation and love which had become a part 

of her nature. 

•*.<*. ^ 4- ♦ 

Head of Firm— Have you had any experience with 
double entry ? 

Prospective Bookkeeper—I should say so! I've been 
shipping clerk for one of the largest houses in the trade. 

Head of Firm— But you didn't learn anything about 
double entry, did you ? 

Prospective Bookkeeper— Certainly, sir. When the 
goods were shipped I made one entry, and when they were 
retimied I made another. Ain't that double entry ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Us© the Can any one tell why our writers 

English on culinary matters are so fond of show- 
Language, ering their articles, recipes and menus, 
with French names, phrases and words } 
At the best these are but indifferently understood by 
the majority — and a very large majority — of readers. 
They carry no meaning which may not be equally 
well given in plain English ; even if that were the 
case, our language could easily adopt as many words 
as were necessary to supply the deficiency. A recent 
writer, wishing to make the matter as plain for her 
readers as possible, prefaced her recipes with the ex- 
planation that " any article spoken of as being ^saut^^ 
means that it is * stewed.' " What earthly point is 
gained by speaking of stewed tomatoes as " totnates 
saut/s" for instance, does not appear to the ordinary 
intellect ; and so of the entire list. Not long since a 
brave and sensible woman sent out a housekeeper's 
book, of marked excellence and value. It had a mul- 
titude of recipes, covering a very wide field of useful- 
ness ; yet they were all given in plain English, with 
hardly a foreign word introduced between the covers 
of the book. Thanks to her and to her publishers, 
for demonstrating in that unquestionable manner 



that the persistent introduction of French terms into 
our bills of fare, recipes and similar articles is en- 
tirely unnecessary, as it is certainly a nuisance to the 

average reader. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Baggs— Johnson is a queer man. He reads all the 
verses in the magazines. 

Gaggs — Yes, I've suspected that 

Baggs— Why ? 

Gaggs — Oh, from his conversation. He alwa3rs says 
*' mayhap " when he means perhaps, and it isn't often that 
he means that much. — Detroit Tribune. 



Thought The world is full of rules, and 
Reading, among them is a rule for detecting the 
subject matter of a friend's thoughts. 
One bright woman, who had quite surprised another 
by what seemed a miraculous case of mind reading, 
being asked to explain the secret of her powers, thus 
made answer : ** By the observance of a simple rule. 
You put a finger to your chin while you sat in that 
long, brown study. That signifies that mercenary 
matters are worrying you. If you had leaned your 
hand on your cheek I should have told you that 
affairs of the heart concerned you. If it was some- 
thing of the brain alone, as overwork, you would have 
raised your hand to your head." The listener shook 
her head. *' That sounds like a fairy tale," she said, 
*' Nevertheless, try it any time you like," responded 
her friend, ** and see if you ever make a mistake. 
And, more than that, you may tell what part of a 
person is affected by illness in the same way. The 
forehead contracts in a brain trouble, or head- 
ache, and the eyes, also, show those diseases. The 
nose and under the eyes betray sickness in the chest 
and stomach, and the lips and chin may be watched 
for anything wrong with the lower members of the 
body. That really is a help in dealing with illness in 
a child too young to tell where it feels a pain." 

4- 4- ♦ ♦ •*• 

" Ethel," he whispered, " will you marry me ? " 
" I don't know, Charles," she replied coyly. 
"Well, when you find out," he said, rising, "send me 
word, will you? I shall be at Mabel Hicks' undl lo 
o'clock. If I don't hear from you by ten, I'm going to ask 
her."— London Tit-Bits. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Danger There is no end to the sources of 

in the danger which medical experts are con- 
Schools, stantly detecting, or thinking that they 
detect. The greatest wonder, to the cas- 
ual observer must be how anybody managed to live 
at all, in the " good old times " of a few years or de- 
cades ' ago, before all these foes to health and long 
life were known or understood. Most of the condi- 
tions, which are supposed to be so highly chaiged 
with fatality, have existed for untold generations, and 
generally in much more unchecked measure than at 
present, though some of them are the results of mod- 
ern conditions. Many of these have had passing 
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mention in Good Housekeeping, and where their 
nature called for commendation and indorsement, 
these have been liberally given, for it is better far to 
err on the side of safety than of danger. Now a new 
foe to life has been discovered, and the physicians 
are making way on the pencil and penholder, as used 
and abused in our public schools. The practice of 
distributing these articles at random, among the chil- 
dren, and of collecting them at the close of the exer- 
cises for re-distribution next day, is said to be fraught 
with serious danger ; as also is the custom of cover- 
ing books with cloth. Only stiff, glazed paper, they 
insist, should be used for this purpose. 

♦ ♦♦♦•♦ 

A boy walked into a merchant's office the other day in 
search of a situation. After being put through a cate- 
chism by the merchant he was asked : " Well, my lad, 
and what is your motto ? " 

'* Same as yours, sir,'* he replied : " same as you have 
on your door. Push." 

He was eng^ed. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Furnishing Here is a brief paper on the sub- 
the ject of house furnishing, so good, and 

House. true, and suggestive, that it needs no 
comment— only to be read, studied, and 
heeded : In making a round of calls ohe is surprised 
at the difference in appearance of household interiors. 
Some houses of wealthy people tell you only that the 
owners are possessed of an abundance of money. 
There is no individuality expressed in the furnishing, 
— the upholsterer has done it all. The carpets, of 
superb quality, are hideous; the chairs and other 
furniture are expensive and ungainly, and the house 
lacks the home-like quality which a woman's deft 
hands can give to the dreariest abode, even a log 
cabin, with but a small expenditure of money. 

A room as soon as you enter suggests one of two 
things, — comfort or discomfort. Easy-chairs, a sofa 
with plenty of cushions in a place near the light and 
fire, a few bright pictures, plenty of soft rugs, and a 
little bric-a-brac well distributed are things indispen- 
sable to a comfortable-looking room. There must be 
a table, too, with books, papers and magazines. The 
family sitting room should be the best and most lux- 
urious room in the house. Here the long winter 
evenings are spent. Here the family gather to read 
and talk and enjoy themselves as they can nowhere 
else. It should be well lighted, well ventilated, and 
well warmed. The old fashion of putting the best 
and prettiest of everything into the parlor and then 
of shutting out the air and the sunlight for fear of 
ruining the furniture was a stupid and wicked fashion. 
On state occasions it was opened to the public, but it 
was a damp, uncanny sort of place, comfortless and 
drear with all its elegance. 

The art of ornamentation, however, can be carried 
too far. I have entered houses where my first thought 
was of a fancy goods shop. The mistress of the man- 
sion would look about to offer me the chair which had 



the least embroidery and the stoutest legs. If I sat 
upon the sofa and leaned back against the delicate 
plush cushions I fancied she turned pale with anxiety. 
When I passed under the chandeliers I had to dodge 
the unnamable articles thereto appended. Any 
woman would groan to think of the dusting, as she 
looked at the brackets, the shelves, the little tables, 
the scarfs and brie a-brac of every sort scattered 
about upon the walls and in the comers. A reason- 
able amount of hand-made decoration adds to the 
beauty of a room. Too much of it is out of taste and 
repels the eyes. A woman must have the true artistic 
spirit to furnish her home well and handsomely, and 
if she has it not naturally, then let her acquire it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Longing For tlie Fields. 

Beyond the realm of barter and of pence ; 

Beyond the closeness of a social clime 
Where like an eager bard enchained by rhyme, 
< One*8 freer spirit oft receives offense ; 
Beyond brick walls and dreary chimneys, whence 

The sweat of industry exhales in g^ime ; 
Beyond the purlieus of disease and crime 

And haunts where honest lives grow hard and tense,^ 

Beyond all these, in what tranquillity, 

Glad as the skies that over them do rest, 
The fields upyield their new-mown f ragrancy 

To winds refreshed on some clear stream's cool breast, 
Or laden with wood scents and minstrelsy 

Of the musicians of the bough and nest t 

— William Struthers, in Home Journal. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Brighten The disposition to have ever5rthing 
the about the house bright and cheerful has 

Kitciien. been growing noticeably of late, and it is 
a most commendable tendency. It ought 
to be cultivated regarding the kitchen especially, in 
connection with the other working and living rooms 
of the household. One of the daily papers strikes a 
blow in the right direction when it says : The kitchen 
should be — for health's sake if for no other^the 
brightest room in the house, excepting only the nurs- 
ery and the room where the children sleep. It 
should have every convenience for saving labor and 
steps and be well ventilated. It need not be a very 
large room if everything is compactly arranged in it, 
and it should have the walls lined with cupboards, 
built in the house. The sinks should not be inclosed, 
or it they are a bit damp they will get smelling bad 
in a very short time, and nothing will ever overcome 
it You will find on inquiry that in old houses, where 
the kitchen is poked off under the back stoop and 
has but one window facing on a walled up area or 
north, the people of that house had always some mem- 
ber of the family sick. Microbes and infection love 

dark kitchens. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Husband— Really, I didn't notice the dresses. Mrs. 
Brown, though, wore her gown en train. 

Wife — It's a wonder you noticed that much ! 

Husband— Couldn't help it— I stepped on it — Chicago 
Record. 
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Originml in Good Housbkbeping. 

ATBBDTDCB. 
Peeping o'er the balusters, 

At bedtime's witching hour, 
There comes from upper regions, 

Voices of magic power ; 
" Good night, mamma; good night, papa ; 

Good night to everybody ; 
With pleasant dreams to all of you« 

Good night to Nid, Nid, Noddy." 
But Nid, Nid, Noddy answers not. 

Only pa and ma and Sue, 
Who wait and list with beating hearts, 

And know just what to do ; 
The mother drops her knitting work. 

And harries up the stairs. 
In time to see some little knees, 

Bended low for prayers. 
" God bless mamma, papa and Joe, 

Bess, May, Tom, Sue and Kitty ; 
Grandpa and Grandma, old and gray. 

And nervous, more's the pity ; 
Our teachers and our playmates too ; 

The cook who gives us food, 
Johnny who comes from marketing 

With things to eat so good. 
** God bless them all " is touchingly 

Breathed on the evening air, 
Whose upraised eyes and folded hands. 

Tell of our bedtime prayer ; 
When down to sleep " I lay me. 

And go to the land of Nod, 
If I never here come back again. 

May I have a home with God." 

—Clark W, Bryan. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A XBHIAL SHOCK TO GHILOSEH. 
The effects of mental shock in causing permanent 
bad health of mind are easily inflicted in the period 
of infancy, early life and school life, of which let one 
illustration suffice. A gentleman who for many 
years was under my observation as a confirmed men- 
tal invalid, a strong man in many respects, but utterly 
irresolute, and in the end of disordered mind alto- 
gether, acquired his mental disease from sudden dis- 
trust. He had in his childhood an innate dread of 
deep water, and he had at the same time a tutor for 
whom he held the warmest affection, coupled with 
the most absolute trust and confidence. In a thought- 
less and unhappy moment this tutor became pos- 



sessed with the idea that he would break his pupil's 
dread of deep water by pitching him into a pool 
where they were accustomed to bathe together, at the 
deepest part. There was no actual danger, for the 
depth was^ really not great, the pool was calm, the 
boy could swim a little, and in an instant the tutor, a 
strong and skillful swimmer, was in the water him- 
self rendering succor and support. The lad was 
brought to shore safely enough, but the mischief to 
the mind was inflicted beyond repair. The surface 
of trust was obliterated, and a fixed distrust in the 
mind of the youth was set up forever. If a skillful 
physiologist could have discovered the seat of trust 
in that youth, and could have destroyed it mechanic- 
ally, he could not have inflicted a more severe injury 
nor one more determinateiy lifelong in its effects. — 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, in Longman's Magazine. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
A SIMPLE DIET TOE SCHOOL CHILDSEE. 

If early rising is insisted upon, a child should 
never be set any task before breakfast, especially in 
winter, and if it is not expedient to serve a full 
breakfast at half-past six or seven, the child should 
be given a bowl of hot milk and bread, or a cup of 
cocoa with a roll, or other light food ; breakfast may 
be served later after the first exercise of the morning, 
and should be a substantial meal with animal food 
in the form of either fish or eggs, or cold meat of 
some sort, with porridge of wheaten grits, or hominy 
with milk or cream and abundant sugar, also bread 
and butter, with some sweets in the form of jam, or 
marmalade, or stewed fruit. Dinner, which should 
always be served near the middle of the day, should 
comprise meat, potatoes, with one or two green vege- 
tables, and some form of sweet pudding. The sup- 
per, it is generally admitted, should comprise only 
easily digested articles of food, and such substances 
as pastry, cheese and meats are better omitted. It 
should consist of either a porridge with milk or 
cream, or a light farinaceous pudding of rice, tapioca, 
sago, and the like, and some simple form of preserve, 
or stewed apples or prunes, or very light, plain cake, 
or a good bowl of nutritious broth with bread and 
crackers may be substituted for the porridge or pud- 
ding. It will sometimes be found best to serve this 
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meal at seven or half-past seven o'clock, and if 
hungry the child may be given a slice of bread and 
butter and a cup of weak tea or. coffee, mostly hot 
milk, at half-past fiVe or six o'clock.— Louise E. 
Hogan, in " How to Feed Children." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
TOMXT. 

If you meet a little barefooted lad, 
Whistling a tune that is merry and glad. 
With an old straw hat pushed back on his head, 
With his lips all stained with the strawberries red, 
That grow on the five-acre lot, with eyes 
That are blue as the bluest of April skies. 
With a mite of a nose that is upward turned. 
And cheeks by the sun's fierce kisses burned— 

That's Tommy. 
If you want to know where the Mayflowers hide 
'Neath the dry, dead leaves in the glad springtide, 
Where the violets dance 'neath the pine-trees brown, 
Or Jack Frost shakes the first chestnuts down ; 
Where the trout bite best or the wild grapes grow 
In purple clusters hanging low ; 
Where the coast is longest, the ice most clear, 
When the happy holiday time draws near— 

Ask Tommy. 
With hands thrust deep in his pockets small. 
He trudges away where the cowbells call ; 
Father's " right-hand man," he is called at home. 
Though hell not be eight till the snowflakes come. 
And mother smiles over the work that would be 
Both hard and wearisome, were not he 
Ready and willing on errands to run 
From the peep of the dawn to the set of the sun,— 

Dear Tommy 1 
When the woodbirds are crooning a low good night. 
And the haycocks have put on their nightcaps white. 
When the purple shadows enfold the hills. 
And down in the meadows the whip-poor-wills 
Lift up their voices, a tired boy 
Creeps into the anns that know no joy 
Like holding him, and fond lips press 
The tangled curls, as they say, *' God bless 

Our Tommy I " — Zion's Herald. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

SPECIAL 0AUSS8 OF SIMPLE FE7BK IN CHILDBEir. 

Worms get more blame than they deserve for caus- 
ing fevers and other disorders of childhood. In 
many cases the symptoms are due to other causes. 
Still worms are not a myth, and are sometimes the 
source of attacks of fever or other ailments. The 
worms most common in children are the round and 
pin worms. Their ova are taken into the body with 
the drinking water and from dirt swallowed by the 
child from the floor or ground containing some foul 
matter in which the ova are found. They may be 
taken in unclean milk, from particles of barnyard 
manure getting into it. Sterilizing the milk, boiling 
the water, and seeing to it that the child has a clean 
place in which to play, will prevent the disorder by 
keeping the worms from getting into the intestines. 
After they are once there, they must be gotten out 
by giving them something that will make them sick. 
The treatment for worms will be considered in an- 
other paper, so here I will simply add that the only 
sure symptoms of worms is the finding of them in 



Uhe stools, and that the secretions of a healthy digest- 
ive tract will usually destroy the ova of these trouble- 
some parasites. 

Local irritation is often a predisposing cause of 
simple fever. The excitement of the sexual organs 
arising from secret vice is sometimes the cause of 
fever in the young ; eye-strain due to defective vision 
sometimes causes sickness at the stomach, vomiting 
and fever whenever the child tries to study. This 
may often be remedied by properly adjusted glasses. 
In such cases a specialist ought to be consulted and 
the cause of the disturbance removed. 

There are two diseases quite frequent in early 
childhood which often begin insidiously. These are 
tuberculosis and rheumatism. One of the first posi- 
tive symptoms is the continuous moderate rise of 
temperature. It is not a simple, but a specific, fever 
which marks the outset of these serious and often 
fatal disorders ; but it is so often mistaken for such 
that it is well to mention it in this connection. The 
steady, daily continuance of temperature rise, with 
increase in the height of the fever, should lead a 
mother or nurse to suspect something more than a 
transient cause which can easily be removed, and 
should lead to consulting a physician.—Good Health. 
^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
THB OASTLES OP DB0W8T TO^H. 
Away in the castles of Drowsy Town 

The lights are twinkling high. 
The fays are pulling the curtains down. 
And the winds are wandering by. 

The Giant Night in his robe of dusk 

Is coming over the hills. 
Bringing an odor of rose and musk. 

And a ripple of distant rills. 

This black man is as high as th? sky. 

And his eyes shoot starry gleams. 
And his pockets are ready to burst, well nigh,. 

With bundles of children's dreams. 

He moves with a soft, mysterious tread, 
Through the scented dusk and damp. 

And he carries the moon upon his head^ 
As a miner carries a lamp. 

And straight for my little ones cometb h« 

When twilight is dropping down. 
And bears them swiftly away from me 

To the borders of Drowsy Town. 

Oh 1 the gates are open on ev'ry side. 

And the children are trooping in. 
With dainty cap-strings cunningly tied 

Right under each dimpled chin. 

And the fairies gently tuck them away 

In hammocks of lilies and down. 
And there they sleepily swing and sway. 

In mystical Drowsy Town. 
Then the Giant Night, in his robe of gray. 

Departs for a scene of mirth. 
Where brown little Chinese children play. 

On the other side of the earth. 

So, farewell to the castles of Drowsy Town, 

And farewell to each winsome fay ; 
By heath and hill, by dale and by down. 

The children are hasting away. 

—Carrie Shaw Rice. 
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••BLBS8SD ABB THBT THAT XOUBH.'* 

O, deem not they are blest alone 
• Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 
The Power who pities man has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 

The light of smiles shall fill again 

The lids that overflow with tears ; 
And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 

There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 

And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light 

And thou, who, o'er thy friend's low bier, 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give him to thy arms again. 

Nor let the good man's trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny. 

Though with a pierced and bleeding heart, 
And spumed of men, he goes to die. 

For God has marked each sorrowing day. 

And numbered every secret tear. 
And Heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 

For all his children suffer here. 

—William Cullen Bryant. 

1^ 4^ ^ 4^ ^ 

SHB BOTPTIAN IDEA OP IMICOBTALITT. 

In Egypt, from the very earliest time, the tomb was 
of the greatest significance for sculpture. Of temple 
ruins on the Nile, from that hoariest past between 
the First and Eleventh Dynasties, there is scarcely 
a trace. How vivid the witness borne to the sepul- 
chral art on the plains of Memphis, the capital of old- 
est Egypt ! Along the margin of the desert stretches 
the vast Necropolis, with a hidden population of 
statues, sentineled by those stupendous royal tombs, 
the Pyramids. Where else have such preparations 
been made for the final rest of the dead as in this 
great camfo santo of the ancient empire ? 

Though mingled with much that was naive and ma- 
terial, how vivid were the conceptions of that ancient 
people concerning the future world ! They believed 
this life had an episode in an eternal existence. 



Death to them was the real life, only evil spirits being 
spoken of as dead. The coffin was called the " chest 
of the living." But to the ancient Egyptian the im- 
mortal part, even after death, was in some mysterious 
way dependent for its contented existence upon the 
preservation of the body ; hence the importance of 
embalming, the care taken to keep the body as life- 
like as possible and secure from harm during the long 
period of the souPs probation. The " eternal dwell- 
ings," hewn in the solid rock, high above the floods, 
were in strong contrast to the abodes of the living, 
built within reach of the swelling Nile, and of which 
scarcely a vestige remains. 

The massive chamber of this tomb where lies the 
mummy is pictureless, and its entrance is closed by 
solid masonry. From it a solid shaft leads up, which 
was at many places thirty meters deep, and was filled 
with a dense mass of earth and stone, making more 
inviolable the mummy's rest. Over the concealed 
entrance of this shaft there rises that other essential 
part of the tomb, the sacred chapel {mastaba)\ of 
equally solid construction. 

In a dark recess {sordab), aside from this chapel, 
are found many statues walled up. These are usually 
twenty or more in number, and represent the deceased 
with great diversity. To what purpose are they here ? 
Singular beliefs, prevalent among the Egyptians and 
read from the hieroglyphics by Maspero, furnish us 
the key to this problem. 

An immortal second-self, ka^ somewhat resembling 
the " eidolon " of the Greeks and the shade of the 
Romans, was believed to spring into being with every 
mortal, grow with his growth, and accompany him 
after death. So close was the relationship of this 
strange double ka to man's proper being, that it was 
of the greatest importance to provide it with a ma- 
terial and imperishable body which it should occupy 
after death, sharing with the mummy the security of 
the "eternal dwelling." It was believed that the 
shade ka could come out of this statue and perambu- 
late among men in true ghostly fashion, returning to 
it at will. This stony body for the dead man's ka was 
naturally made in his exact likeness, and also bore an 
inscription stating his name and qualities. But a 
single statue might perish, and future happiness be 
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thus forfeited. Hence the most unique feature of 
Egjrptian statuary, the multiplication of the portraits 
of the deceased in his tomb. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"AFTSS DBATH IN ABABXA." 

** He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends ; 
Faithful friends 1 It lies, I know, 
Pale and white, and cold as snow ; 
And ye say, ' Abdallah's dead I ' 
Weeping at the feet and head, 
I can see your falling tears, 
I can hear your sighs and prayers ; 
Yet I smile and whisper this — 
I am not the thing you kiss. 
Cease your tears and let it lie ; 
It was mine, it is not I. 
Sweet friends t What the women lare, 
For its last bed of the grave. 
Is a tent which I am quitting. 
Is a garment no more fitting. 
Is a cage from which, at last. 
Like a hawk my soul hath passed. 
Love the inmate, not the room — 
The wearer, not the garb, nor plume 
Of the falcon, not the bars. 
Which kept him from these splendid stars. 
Loving friends I Be wise and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye. 
What ye lift upon the bier. 
Is not worth a wistful tear. 
'Tis an empty sea-shell—one 
Cot of which the pearl is gone ; 
The shell is broken, it lies there ; 
The pearl, the all the soul is here. 
*Tis an earthen jar, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 
That treasure of his treasury, 
A mind that loved him ; let it lie I 
Let the shard be earth's once more, 
Since the gold shines in his store." 
• ••••• 

He that died at Azan gave 

This to these who made his grave. 

—Edwin Arnold. 

4- ^ 4- 4- 4* 

A Livnra god. 

God, who is a living God in nature, who is a living 
God in the church, is a living factor in the nations of 
the world and in human history. The churchman is 
right in thinking that God is in his church, but he is 
wrong if he thinks God stops there. God is in all 
nations of the world, Christian, Jewish, pagan. He 
is a living God in human history. Pharaoh did not 
know it, and when he saw the Israelites growing 
stronger he thought he could destroy their power. 
The Roman emperors did not know it, and when they 
saw the new religion of Christianity increasing in 
strength they said, *'We must quench this flame." 
Spain did not know there was a God in history. She 
gathered her Great Armada together and prepared 
to desolate the coast of England. God blew the 
breath of his nostrils and left the scattered ruins of 
her Armada on English shores. We here in America 
did not know there was a God in history, and we held 
in bondage millions of slaves ; all knowledge on our 



side, all ignorance on theirs ; all power on our side, 
all weakness on theirs, and we said, " We have them 
in our power. What can they do ? " We foigot that 
there was a God in human history. Well was the 
lesson of that hour interpreted to us by the great 
prophet of the age, Abraham Lincoln. You remember 
how that message in his second inaugural address 
stirred the heart and the conscience of the American 
people .>— Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THB KIKG OF EIH08 18 MABOHIHO OH. 
Behold, the King of glory comes 1 Lift up your heads, ye hills I 
Hark I God*s great trump is sounding clear, above man's sin 

and ill. 
Glad tidings of Immanuel, Prince, through earth and heaven 

thrill. 

The King of Kings is marching on. 

What though the hosts of SaUn's bands stand forth in proud 

array ? 
The King of kings and Lord of lords now comes to hold the 

sway. 
Nor from the Lion of Judah shall the sceptre pass away. 

The King of Kings is marching on. 

Above the raging tumults and the clashing din of war ; 
Above sin's clang and clangor, and hatred's horrid roar ; 
God's mighty trump is heralding the news from shore to shore; 
The King of Kings is marching on. 

Behold, ye soldiers of our King, the glory of your Lord I 
Triumphant 'midst the foes of truth flashes his mighty sword. 
His white horse leads victorious hosts 'gainst Satan's strongest 
horde. 

The King of Kings is marching on. 

Haste while God's trump is sounding forth I Quick 1 rally all 

ye bands I 
Our King's victorious army is marching through all lands. 
Unfurl his royal banner, and fight with hearts and hands. 
The King of Kings is marching on. 

Ofnnipotence is leading on. Omniscience knows the way. 
Almighty God enlists u^, so we cannot lose the day. 
Our enemies are doomed to fail, in spite of proud array. 
The King of Kings is marching on. 

Let your triumphant watchwords ring, — " Christ I Church 1 " 

— o'er land and sea. 
Fidelity and fellowship your steadfast mottoes be. 
Conquer the world through Christ our Lord, who comes to set 
men free. 

The King of Kings is marching on. 

— Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 

4- -^ -f -f -f 

THB AUaOHTT'S TBBATMENT OF KEBVOUS DBBUITT. 

When Elijah was utterly depressed in mind, and 
believed that his brave attempt to create a reforma- 
tion in Israel had completely failed, and that there 
was nobody left that cared for the true God, and was 
ready to die of a broken heart, then God gave him a 
quiet desert, far from distraction, then a good sleep, 
then a comfortable meal, then sleep again, then more 
food, and then a six weeks' vacation. After that, he 
recovered his spirits, and was greatly improved in his 
religious feeling, his faith in God, as well as in bodily 
condition. One's religious moods, it Qot his rdjgious 
life, may often depend on the conditfow 4hti>e bq^. — 
Canada Lancet. 
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GASTROHOXT IN HIGH PLACES. 
A Mooriflh Binntr Party with Xoroooo's Grand Yiiicr. 

Dinner is announced, and, led by the Vizier, we 
pass down the length of the garden, among the 
courtiers, soldiers and slaves, and we find ourselves 
entering a second and even more gorgeous apartment 
than we have just left. Under the arcade of arches 
that gives entrance to this room stood our dinner, 
ninety-two huge covered dishes of earthenware filled 
with all the delicacies that native cooks know so well 
how to prepare. Within stands the dining table, 
loaded with fruit and flowers and sweetmeats, with 
candelabra and dessert dishes, and set in European 
fashion, as strange an anomaly in so Oriental a scene 
as the furniture which lies scattered about the room. 
At either extremity of the large apartment stand four- 
posted bedsteads of French "Empire" design, in 
ebony and walnut respectively, while mirrors of every 
shape, form and design, from handsome construc- 
tions in " buhl " to the most flashing of modern gilt 
hideousities. Clocks of many shapes and designs 
ticked against the walls, while the floors of marble 
and tiles are strewn with antique carpets of the 
country and modem Brussels of suicidal hues; the 
candelabra on the table of inferior pewter ; the forks 
and spoons of handsome silver gilt ; everywhere the 
same strange mixture of Orientalism and civilization, 
of wealth and shoddiness. Nor was the company less 
diverse, for next to her Majesty's minister in evening 
dress and decorations sat a tall figure swathed in 
white wool and silk ; while behind a young officer in 
the mess kit of the grenadiers stood a group of 
Moorish servants in scarlet and gold, black slaves, 
and soldiers in their crimson "fezzes." 

Their perplexity of the British butler who was 
shown close upon a hundred dishes and told to serve 
dinner was a feature in the entertainment, but fortu- 
nately there is no routine in Moorish feasts, and one 
eats promiscuously of spiced meats, young pigeons, 
richly stuffed fowls roasted with lemon peel, and 
" kooshoosoo," the national dish, to mention but a 
very few of the many delicacies prepared. No wines 
are ever given at these entertainments, and one falls 
backr-u^ojl.ope's own supplies brought for the pur- 
pose^ fqr iHcipLdpts are by religion, and generally by 
practice, staunch teetotalers, nor would those who do 



imbibe in secret venture to do so at a public feast in 
the presence alike of Europeans and their own com- 
patriots. 

We did not do justice, it must be confessed, to 
even a small proportion of the repast prepared, ex- 
cellent though the dishes were ; nor is one expected 
to do so, for the number of cooked dishes is a sign of 
honor and hospitality, and one tastes rarely of those 
which one's servants think most according to their 
master's gout, the rest being carried away to the dif- 
ferent apartments in which the Vizier is entertaining 
his fellow members of the ministry and the court in 
general, for only the chancellor of the exchequer and 
two of the under secretaries of state dined with us 
at table. A lull in the music in the garden without 
tells us that the musicians have not been forgotten, 
but are feasting apace. Then back once more to the 
reception room, to seat ourselves upon a semi-circle 
of chairs arranged at equal distances from one 
another, where we are sprinkled with rose and orange 
water from long-necked silver sprinklers, and re- 
freshed with the heavy scent of incense. 

Trays of green tea in minute cups and tumblers, 
such as we would use for liquor, follow, tray after 
tray, until the three cups apiece prescribed by Moor- 
ish etiquette are drunk. Then the musicians ap- 
proach and seat themselves under the arcade without, 
a long row of men with inlaid guitars and violins and 
strange instruments that have no name in English. 
But the proximity is too great, and what was music 
at a distance becomes noise at close quarters. Beyond 
them is the garden, seen through the arches, half lost 
in shady gloom, half apparent in the bright moonlight 
and brighter flash of numbers of lanterns. Again 
the white-robed figures come and go, passing and re- 
passing each other, like ghosts among the trees, and 
the members of the court and their attendant soldiers 
and slaves wander at will along the tiled paths. A 
move is made, and, bidding our adieus to our host^ 
we mount once more and, surrounded by soldiers 
and servants bearing lanterns, seek our home.— St. 
James Gazette. 

rAVGBITB DI8HB8 OF PAMOUS MEK. 
Xmiiu of GeniiiM. 

Basing his remarks on the famous and untrans- 
latable pun of the philosopher, Feuerbach, " Der 
Mensch ist was er isst" (man is what he eats), a 
Swiss physician has something to say regarding the 
favorite dishes of famous men. In a certain sense, 
he says, the words of Feuerbach are true. There is 
no doubt that the food eaten has great influence on 
the temperament of mankind, and that, on the other 
hand, a man shows certain characteristics in choosing 
certain kinds of food. When John the Baptist nour- 
ished himself with locusts and wild honey, it was just 
as much in keeping with his character as the prefer- 
ence of Zoroaster for bread, cresses and water. 

Plato, the great philosopher, ate as a rule only 
honey, bread, vegetables and fruit. The Cartha- 
ginian general, Hannibal, was often satisfied with 
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olives, while the Roman soldier, Sulla, was one of the 
greatest gormands of his day. His favorite dishes 
were the flesh of the wild ass, chickens drowned in a 
certain brand of wine, the brains of ostriches and 
cranes and snails. Mohammed preferred mutton 
and milk to all other edibles and drinks. Charles 
the Great ate vension with especial pleasure and 
King Henry IV, of France, ate melons and oysters 
whenever possible. Charles XII of Sweden was 
often satisfied with simple bread and butter. Emperor 
William I liked oysters and lobsters. 

Artists, poets and thinkers, seem to have a liking 
for a greater variety of dishes and drinks than kings 
and princes, Goethe loved champagne; Schiller, 
ham and klopstock, patties, salmon, smoked meats 
and peas. Lessing's favorite dish was lentiles, Kant 
also manifested a preference for lentils, for Pomer- 
anian pudding and baked fruit. The philosopher 
Leibnitz was fond of thick milk and apple cakes. 
Lord Byron was anything but a gormand. He often 
ate only one meal a day, consisting usually of old 
Cheshire cheese, cucumbers and cabbage, wine or 
liquor. He drank great quantities of tea. Torquato 
Tasso was addicted to eating sweet things, even put- 
ting sugar on salad. Moses Mendelssohn had the 
same tasie. He once laughingly remarked that it 
was a pity that sugar could not be sweetened— with 
sugar. — London Tid Bits. 
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Picked Up in the Family Living Room, After the Pub- 
lications OF the Day Have Been Read and Rklkgatbd 
to the Catch-all Closet. 



The Abue of Tonici. 



There is perhaps no class of remedial agents more 
abused than tonics. The abuse consists both in the 
excessive use and the misapplication of this class of 
agents, which, within a restricted field, possess an in- 
disputable and important therapeutic value. The 
misuse of tonics is doubtless the outgrowth of a mis- 
■conception of the real nature of this class of remedial 
agents and its limitations. Many physicians also 
seem to lose sight of the fact that tonics are, as has 
been aptly said of drugs in general, two-edged swords, 
which are as capable of mischief as of benefit. In- 
deed, when the true nature of tonics, as is true, in 
iact, of most medicinal agents, is thoroughly under- 
stood, it is apparent that even in cases in which they 
accomplish the maximum of benefit, there is also a 
•certain amount of injury inflicted upon the organism, 
so that the effect obtained is really and simply the 
difference between the mischief done and the good 
accomplished. If the difference is on one side, the 
total result is benefit ; if on the other side, the result 



is harm. This principle holds good with regard to 
most remedies, whether the means employed is a drug 
or a non-medicinal agent. 

The popular idea of a tonic is well expressed in the 
following definition, which we find in ihe National 
Medical Dictionary: "An agent which augments 
gradually and permanently the strength and vital ac- 
tivity of the body or its parts." A stimulant is de- 
fined by the same authority as being " an agent which 
increases the functional activity of any organ or series 
of organs." The distinction made seems to be that a 
stimulant produces temporary excitement, whereas a 
tonic produces a permanent increase of strength and 
vital activity.— Good Health. 



Whtn to Gather Pot Herbs. 

All pot herbs are properly gathered in the early 
period of the plant's growth, when the green parts 
are relatively rich in formative and nutritious mate- 
rials. The percentage of protein compounds in the 
dry matter is then large, compared with its later stages, 
for the plant at this time is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the substances necessary for its own later de- 
velopment, which are largely similar to those required 
in the building up of the human body. It must be 
borne in mind, on the other hand, that more than 
four-fifths, by weight, of th^ substance of green vege- 
tables is made up of water. Care should always be 
taken in gathering or selecting pot herbs that the 
plants are young and have not become tough and 
stringy by the transformation of their formative ma- 
terials into cellulose or other indigestible or perhaps 
deleterious substances. In preparing them for the 
table they should be boiled, the time varying from 
only a few minutes, in the case of a very succulent 
and mild plant, to two and even three hours, in the 
case of a plant with thick, firm tissues or containing 
a bitter principle. The latter defect must be removed 
by long boiling and the repeated changing of the 
water.— Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 



A Fortune in Bread Cmmbe. 

A young French chef^ who through forgetfulness of 
the proverb, " Honesty is the best policy," had lost a 
good situation, being unable to obtain other employ- 
ment, was reduced to absolute beggary. As a last 
resort he took to loafing around the kitchens ruled 
over by female cooks, giving them valuable hints in 
return for fragments of food, such as our English 
"food-spoilers" would have thrown away, but which 
the French women turned into appetizing dishes for 
the good-looking little fellow— who, in truth, owed to 
these same good looks the favor with which the 
women looked upon him. 

One good-natured cook used to give him a few sous 
for grating bread crumbs for her, these being an indis- 
pensable item in French cookery. It occurred to Pierre 
that he might offer his services for the same purpose in 
other kitchens, and in several places they were eagerly 
accepted. Not resting content with the pittance thus 
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gained, he furthered his schemes by begging stale 
bread from his friends, and turning it into crumbs on 
his own account in his spare time. Each slice of bread 
or roll he soaked in clean water, then dried and grated 
it. He invested in some paper bags, and then hawked 
them from door to door, charging a sou for each bag. 
When his capital had slightly increased he took a 
further step, and bought a charcoal brazier and a 
thin sheet of iron, over which, when hot, he scattered 
crumbs, shaking them about until nicely browned. 
For these there was a great demand. 

He first carried his wares about on a tray, then he 
rose to the importance of a handcart, and finally a 
wagon was called into requisition. He added flavor- 
ing for soups to the crumbs, and at last invented a 
new sauce, which made his fortune. He married, 
and not long ago his daughter espoused a scion of an 
old, noble, and impoverished family, who has probably 
never heard of the time when Pierre cried " Un sou 
le pacquet!" from door to door, for his old nick- 
name, " Miette de pain," has long been forgotten. — 
British Baker and Confectioner. 



The Afternoon Hap. 

The frequency with which medical men are asked 
whether it is harmful to indulge in the " afternoon 
nap " is not, perhaps, suiprising for several reasons. 
Most persons have had experience of the seductive 
charms of the somnolence which has followed the 
comfortable digestion of a midday or evening meal. 
The meal finished, the diner arranges himself com- 
fortably in an arm-chair ; it may be he lights a pipe 
or cigar, takes up a newspaper, and prepares to make 
the most of the restful conditions of his mind and 
body. But Nature soon begins to assert her sway. 
In time the eyelids close, the head begins to nod, the 
newspaper falls from the hands, the pipe, no longer 
supported in the mouth, falls to the floor, and the 
symptoms of a nap are complete. Whether the winks 
be forty or one hundred in number, the result is the 
same, — a short, sound sleep. Then comes the ques- 
tion—is it harmful thus to fall asleep after a meal ? 
By no means, for the very obvious reason that the 
process is merely a physiological one, and as such, 
when it occurs, is quite natural. When digestion is 
in progress Nature has arranged that all the available 
blood in the body shall be collected in and about the 
digestive organs. Consequently the blood supply to 
the brain falls at a low ebb, and thus sleep is easily 
induced. On the other hand, of course, physiologi- 
cally, it is wrong for brain work to be attempted im- 
mediately after a solid meal. — Medical Press. 



A MEDIUM-SIZED paper pad, with a lead pencil attached, 
hung over a kitchen table will be found of great conven- 
ience. If articles needed are written down upon this pad 
they will not be overlooked. When the housewife starts 
for market the outside slip can be pulled off and taken 
with her, instead of trusting to her memory, with the 
danger of forgetting some simple but most important 
article 



From Everybody's Table, Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



Thankigiying Pudding. 
Soak a pint of cracker crumbs in three pints of 
milk for half an hour, wash two cupfuls of California 
seedless raisins and boil them in water to cover while 
the crumbs are soaking. Mix one cupful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt and a half teaspoonful each 
of cinnamon and nutmeg, add three tablespoonfuls 
of butter and beat until creamy. Beat in six eggs, 
one at a time, beating each till none of the yolk is 
seen before adding another, then stir this into the 
milk, into which the raisins have been stirred 
(without the water in which they were cooked). But- 
ter a deep pudding dish thick with cold butter, turn 
in the pudding and cover it. Bake in a moderate 
oven. During the first hour occasionally stir up the 
pudding from the bottom to keep the raisins on top. 
Bake three hours in all, removing the cover at the 
last to brown it. It should whey a little when done. 
Do not cut the raisins. Serve with a hard sauce of 
one-half a cupful of butter, creamed, one cupful of 
powdered sugar added gradually, and flavored with 
lemon or vanilla. To make this into a soft sauce, 
beat in three tablespoonfuls of thick cream, or the 
white of one egg, 

Soast Turkty. 

Choose turkeys with white flesh and fat. Those 
with long hairs should be avoided, also those whose 
back and legs have a slight purple tinge. The birds 
when young have smooth black legs, with (in the 
cock) short spurs. The feet of young turkeys will be 
supple. The turkey should be hung as long as pos- 
sible without acquiring any taint. In cold weather 
it will keep quite a fortnight. Draw it carefully. 
Fill the breast with veal forcemeat, omitting the suet, 
and truss it into a good shape. It will take from one 
hour and a half to two hours to roast ; and should be 
basted well with butter or good dripping. It is well 
to cover the breast with buttered paper or slitted 
bacon ; this should be removed half an hour before 
it is finished. It may be served with fried or baked 
sausages placed round it. To make the gravy, cut 
one pound of gravy beef into small pieces, simmer it 
with the giblets in three pints of water, with one 
onion sliced,' for three hours. Thicken it with two 
ounces of flour, and pour a little round the turkey. 
The gravy from the turkey should be mixed with it ; 
the remainder should be served in a sauceboat. A 
turkey may be stuffed with chestnut forcemeat or 
truffles. It is most excellent stuffed with mushrooms, 
and served with a mushroom sauce. A boiled ham 
or tongue should be sent to ta 
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sauces which may accompany a turkey are, when 
dressed in the ordinary way, chestnut, celery, tomato, 
oyster, mushroom. The vegetables to accompany a 
turkey may be potatoes, plain or dressed, and any 
kind of gretn vegetables.— Miss Mary Harrison. 



Fresh Eggs ftom Ohina. 
The eggs are a delicacy that come to Chicago 
every fall from China. The examiners' room in the 
custom house has for the last two weeks been strewn 
with the square paper covered boxes, wrapped with 
bamboo splits, which hold the consignments of fruits, 
vegetables and groceries for the Chinese of Chicago 
and the central west. Not the least among the things 
imported are the duck eggs. At least 30,000 of 
them have passed through the custom house the last 
two weeks. Each egg is wrapped in a mass of black 
mud, that retains its purity-like consistency for 
months, even when exposed to the air. They come 
in boxes holding twenty-five Chinese dozen— that is, 
ten. Everything that comes from China is pur- 
chased by tens. The eggs thus keep absolutely fresh. 
Peeling the mud coating from them, the faint blue 
tint of the shell is disclosed. The only difference 
between the eggs of an American duck and a Chinese 
fowl, and an unfailing mark that keeps the dealer 
from practicing a deception is that the yolk, instead 
of being yellow, has 4 color of an American beauty 
rose. — Chicago Times-Herald. 



Good for Poor Folks. 
The poor are certainly favored with low prices, po- 
tatoes, for instance, being unusually cheap. The re- 
ceipts, indeed, have been so immense as to create a 
glut, and the new crop has been sold at eighty cents 
the barrel, which hardly pays more than freight and 
commission. This is good for poor folks, though 
ruinous for growers. The supply of small fruit is 
also far beyond demand, and this leads to slaughter- 
ing prices, blackberries, for instance, being jobbed 
at five cents a quart. Here the grower again suffers, 
but when any crop pays well there is at once an over- 
production. Even the mushroom trade suffers in a 
similar manner. It is not long since this culture paid 
handsomely, but now the market is glutted and mush- 
rooms never were as cheap as at present. Vegetable 
growers now bitterly complain of the New York mar- 
ket, but it is to be remembered that all products are 
low. — Troy Times. 

Cranberry Sance. 
Molded cranberries are always lo be preferred to 
the liquid sauce sometimes served. Choose dark, rich- 
colored berries in preference to the large, light fruit. 
Put them in a porcelain-lined kettle and add one-half 
pint cupful of water, no more. Let them boil twenty 
minutes, counting from the moment they begin to 
boil. Now add two cupfuls of sugar. Let the cran- 
berries cook just ten minutes longer, stirring them to 
prevent their burning. Pour the sauce out at once 
into two pint bowls. Do not strain them, they are 
better with the cranberries left entire with the skins 



on, which melt into gelatinous substance when they 
are properly cooked. Let the cranberries stand in 
their mold at least twenty-four hours. There is not 
the least possibility of cranberries refusing to mold 
if these directions are followed. If more water is 
added, if less sugar is used or the directions varied 
in any way, or if the water and sugar are added by 
guess they will not be likely to form in a mold, but 
will remain a liquid. The flavor of cranberries is 
ruined by cooking them too long. 



The Baker. 



Let others loaf while moments fly ; 
I never let the hours roll by 
In idleness till night draws nigh 

And brings the rest I knead ; 
'Mid simple ways and habits bread, 
I rise when all the east is red, 
Before the sun bums overhead 

Within a glowing sky. 

Though custom makes all pleasures stale, 
And fresh delights too often fail ; 
Still crumbs of comfort turn the scale, 

When fears and doubtings rise. 
Whatever ills my life incrust, 
However tart their taste, I must 
Give credit to my hopes, and trust 

My heart before my eyes. 

My wares will always take the cake ; 

By hot ambition fired, I make 

A choice supply of buns, and bake 

Confections light as air. 
Though heavy sorrows make me old, 
Life still seems sweet whilst I may mold 
Delicious pastry, hot or cold, 

The fruit of skill and care. 

—Moonshine. 

Gld-FaahioBed Poundcake. 

Wash one pound of sweet butter, and take from it 
a piece half the size of an egg for use in greasing the 
pan. Weigh one pound of flour and thoroughly 
dry it in the oven, but do not allow it to brown. 
Stone one pound of raisins, cut them into two, and 
sift them lightly with flour from the weighed pound. 
Cream the washed butter and stir into it one pound 
of sugar. Grate one nutmeg into the creamed 
mixture and the yellow rind of a medium-sized 
lemon. Measure two tablespoonfuls of good brandy 
and dissolve in it a piece of soda the size of a pea. 
Secure ten large, fresh eggs. Take seven saucers or 
small dishes and break four eggs into four of the 
dishes ; into the other three put two eggs each. Now 
into the creamed mixture turn one egg with one 
tablespoonful of flour, and beat the mixture for five 
minutes. Treat the four single eggs in this manner, 
beating the required five minutes each time. Then 
add two eggs at a time, and after all are stirred in 
beat the batter ten minutes. Put in the brandy, the 
juice of the lemon, and then the prepared raisins, and 
beat ten minutes longer. Bake this in a paper-lined 
and well-buttered cake tin. This cake should require 
two hours to bake, but the exact time cannot be 
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given, as much depends upon the oven, which should 
not be too hot at first, and should grow hotter as the 
cake bakes. Always place a loaf of cake to the ear 
when testing it to see if it is done. So long as a cake 
** sings " it is not ready to be taken out. 



Winter Car* of th« Wheel. 

Don't keep your wheel in a warm room if you pro- 
pose to do any riding in warm weather. The quick 
transition from one atmosphere to the other is liable 
to crack something. If you don't intend to ride again 
till spring, suspend your wheel by hooks or cords, and 
thus save the tires and rims. Saturate the bearings 
and all adjustable parts with oil, and apply a coating 
of paraffin to the frame and the nickel surfaces. Be 
sure you have first removed all dirt, be careful that 
your place of storage is not damp, and throw over 
the machine some flannel wrap. 



Half a Doxen Bedpei from an Bngliih Bake fthop. 
Ginflrer Snaps (Fine.) 

Two pounds of granulated sugar, two pounds of brown 
sugar, two and a half quarts of New Orleans molasses, 
two and a half quarts dark Porto Rico molasses, one 
quart of water, five ounces of soda, once ounce of am- 
monia, three and three-quarters pounds of lard, six ounces 
of ginger, three ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of salt, 
twenty-four pounds of soft flour. Work well on bench ; 
wash with damp towel. 
Cinnamon Wafers. 

One pound of powdered sugar, one and a quarter quarts 
of New Orleans molasses, half a pint of water, one ounce 
of soda, one-third ounce of ammonia, fourteen ounces of 
lard and butter, two ounces of cinnamon, a pinch of salt, 
six pounds of flour, as soft as you can get Roll out a 
large sheet, rather thin; lay on an even pan, prick well 
with a fork, wash with milk, bake till nearly done ; then 
cut with a sharp knife in bars about two and a half inches 
long by one and a quarter inches wide ; put back in the 
oven until a good brown ; then break apart. 
Spice Cup Cakes- 
Three-quarters of a pound of cake crumbs, one and a 
quarter quarts of molasses, three quarters of a pound of 
lard, one quart of water, one and a quarter ounces of soda, 
two eggs, one and a half pounds of washed currants, 
vanilla, cinnamon, allspice, all mixed; add enough soft, 
sifted flour to make soft dough; grease cup cake molds 
well and fill half full. When baked and cool frost with 
chocolate. 
Qlnff erbread . 

Mix well one quart of dark Porto Rico and New Orleans 
molasses with one and a half pints of cold water, twelve 
ounces of lard ; rub a little with half a pound of brown sugar 
and two eggs; add the molasses and water, in which you 
dissolve one and a half ounces of soda ; add one ounce of 
ginger, half an ounce of cinnamon, and enough soft flour 
to make medium soft dough ; grease and paper deep cake 
tins ; fill half full with the mixture ; smooth on top with a 
wet knife ; bake about one hour if in a large tin ; if in two 
smaller cakes it is done sooner. If too hot from the top 
cover with greased paper. 
Qlnfferbread (Better.) 
One and a half pounds of lard and butter with one and 



a quarter pounds of sugar ; rub together a little ; add one 
and a half pints of eggs, three pints of molasses, half a 
pint of water, three ounces of soda, cinnamon, ginger, 
seven pounds of soft flour, and a pinch of salt. 

Snow Balls. 

One pound two ounces of sugar, five ounces of butter, 
seven eggs, one and a half pints of milk, one ounce of 
cream of tartar, half an ounce of soda, a little salt, and 
lemon flavor. Cut with two and a half inch cutter, 
about three-eighths of an inch thick. Fry them in the 
morning and let them stand until they get dry, say about 
four hours, and then roll in sugar. — British Baker amd 
Confectioner. 

Tiianksgiving Bedpet. 
Roast Turkey with Chestnut Stuffing and Sauce. 

Clean the turkey and lard the breast. Drop twenty-five, 
or thereabouts, large chestnuts in boiling water and leave 
them for a few minutes ; then take them up and rub off 
the thin, dark skin. After this, cover them with boiling 
water and simmer one hour, then take them up and mash 
them finely. Mince one pound of veal and half a pound 
of salt pork very finely. To this add the chestnuts, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper and two tablespoonfuls of salt, and 
one cupful of soup stock or water. Then stuff the turkey 
with this. 

Bngrllsh Plum Puddlnsr. 

One pound of raisins, one quarter of a pound of flour, 
one pound of suet chopped fine, one pound of currants, 
three quarters of a pound of stale bread crumbs, half a 
nutmeg, grated ; one quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
five eggs, grated rind of one lemon, half a pint of brandy, 
half a pound of minced candied orange peel. Clean, wash 
and dry the currants ; stone the raisins. Mix all dry in- 
gredients together. Beat the eggs, add them to the 
brandy, then pour over the dry ingredients and mix 
thoroughly. Pack in greased small kettles or molds (this 
will make six pounds), and boil six hours when you make 
it and six when wanted for use. Serve with hard or 
brandy sauce. 

Chestnut Sauce. 

Half a pint of chestnuts, softened and mashed as for the 
turkey stuffing. Put in a saucepan one-half tablespoonful 
of flour and one of butter and cook until a dark brown. 
Stir the pulp of the chestnuts into this sauce and cook two 
minutes ; add salt and pepper to taste and rub all through 
a sieve. The chestnuts used should be twice as large as 
the native nut. 

Caramel Custard. 

Turn one-fourth of a cupful of sugar into a stewpan, and 
stir it over the fire until it becomes liquid and brown. 
Scald a cupful and a half of milk, and add the browned 
sugar. Beat two eggs thoroughly, add to them one-half 
cupful of cold milk and turn the mixture slowly, stirring 
constantly that no lumps form, into the scalding milk. 
Continue to stir until the custard thickens. Set away to 
cool, and serve in glasses. 

An Excellent Fruit Salad. 

Take three large oranges, peel, remove all the white part, 
and cut the fruit into thick slices; pare two apples and 
slice them very thin ; alternate the slices of fruit in a dish 
and sprinkle over them sugar, the juice of one lemon, all 
the orange juice, and a glassful of sherry wine ; place on 
the ice for two hours before serving. 
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FISH PIES. 

From an Bncrllsh Housewife's Notebook. 

HALIBUT PIE. 

THIS is worthy of praise ; and there are hosts 
of other fish that are equally «:ood thus 
treated. You may be rather generous with 
the butter, the depth of your pocket being a 
fair guide, for halibut is a fish which bears a good 
deal of enrichment in the form of butter or cream ; 
should a spoonful of the latter be going begging 
(such things do happen), let the pie have the benefit. 
After washing and drying the fish, cut it in thick 
slices, then in square lumps, season them with salt 
and pepper, a morsel of nutmeg, and a few drops of 
anchovy essence. Pack tightly in the dish, letting 
little lumps of butter find a place here and there, 
and half fill up with gravy ; this should be made with 
stock from the cuttings and any inferior parts of the 
fish, strained and thickened to the consistence of 
<nream with a little flour. Or the flour can be left out, 
and the fish dredged with fine bread crumbs, first 
browned a little in the oven — they must not be in the 
least burnt, or will spoil the flavor of the pie. The 
crust should be moderately rich only. If by chance 
your pie has been made of cooked fish (not to be de- 
spised, be it noted), a very thin crust should be used, 
and your pie should be ready for consumption after 
twenty minutes or so in a sharp oven. 

FRESH HADDOCK PIE. 

Take a fish of two to three pounds weight, and 
wash and dry it. Make a stuffing to fill it, with bread 
<niimbs, scraped bacon, salt and pepper and powdered 
herbs, moistened with milk and bound with a raw 
egg. The precise proportions of the several ingre- 
dients need not trouble you ; the main thing is to get 
it well flavored and rather moist. One warning : do 
not add suet in place of the bacon. Sew up the fish 
after filling, and bake until three parts done, then let 
it rest until cold, when it should be cut up and 
packed in the pie dish. The backbone must be re- 
moved and boiled down with the cuttings to make 
the gravy, a savory kind being here called for, as the 
fish is both a trifle dry and insipid. 

Break up and cover the bones, etc., with cold water, 
and simmer for an hour or two; a thickening of 
browned flour, a soupgon of onion, a pinch of herbs 
<or use a bay leaf), a dash of catchup or store sauce, 
and the thing is done ; remember the straining. One 
important point is to let the gravy get cold before the 
crust goes on, unless a potato covering be preferred, 
then the temperature of the added gravy makes very 
little difference. 

This pie is quite deserving of a nice, flaky crust, 
irhich should also be thin, because a short time in 



the oven is required ; but if a thicker crust pleases 
you, or is from motives of economy desirable, then 
the moral is obvious, only half cook the fish in the 
first instance ; in fact, it requires then but little more 
than thorough browning in hot fat. If the fish be 
too small, the flavor is not nearly so good ; proper 
size in fresh haddock is a strong point. 

Were some such treatment as this applied to 
homely kinds of fish, they would less often be con- 
demned as dry, woolly, insipid, etc. The pity is that 
so many housekeepers regard only the expensive 
sorts of fish as worthy a little attention so far as vari- 
ety of flavor and appearance are concerned. 

As to the pies that may be made from cooked 
macaroni and fish mixed, there is no end to them. 
With a generous amount of seasoning and a sprink- 
ling of grated cheese— Parmesan being here de- 
manded—the pie becomes a dish for an epicure. 
The contents should be moistened with a good gravy 
or sauce — brown or white, mild or piquant, just ac- 
cording to the nature of the fish ; with a good many 
sorts of fish a tomato sauce or pur^e will be as suit- 
able as any. With almost all a few spoonfuls of hot 
cream poured into the pie at the moment of serving 
may well be borne in mind ; for while not absolutely 
necessary it makes such a difference, and adds to the 
cost by such a trifle, that no apology is needed for 
naming it A shilling goes a good way when fish is 
cheap, and the other adjuncts can be readily obtained. 

Then there is a pie for which there is no particular 
name, but it is well worthy a trial. The bottom of 
the dish should be rubbed over with butter, and 
sprinkled with finely minced ham— raw if your pie is 
likely to be long in the oven, but for most sorts 
cooked ham is to be preferred. Then dredge with a 
little parsley and thyme very finely chopped or pow- 
dered, but never use dried herbs if fresh can be got ; 
the result will well repay the little extra trouble. Let 
the magic bay leaf find a place, either under the 
crust, so that it can be removed when the pie is cut, 
or powder a morsel and mix with the other herbs ; 
then add pepper and a dust of grated lemon peel and 
nutmeg. 

The sides of the dish should then be treated in 
precisely the same manner. Now for the filling. 
Just for the moment I will suppose that you have 
some such fish as cod, brill, or any thick, white sort, 
ready flaked, left over from a previous meal, and 
enough sauce to moisten it. Plain white, parsley, or 
any other of the familiar sorts will serve. Boil down 
any bones and trimmings for stock to increase the 
amount of the sauce, then proceed to fill up your 
dish, and if you like to season the several layers of 
fish with the same materials used for the bottom and 
sides of the dish, very little is added to the cost ; as 
to the difference to the pie, just try it. If you do, 
you will forever agree with Dickens' pieman. 

Supposing you had no sauce left; with such a 
foundation as I have named, a very suitable one may 
be had from tomato juice. A good bunch of herbs 
and a chopped onion should be simmered with the 
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tomatoes until done; they simply want sieving to 
keep out skin and pips, and there is your ground- 
work. You may make it piquant with a little flavored 
vinegar or lemon juice, or add a suspicion of garlic, 
or mix in some curry paste or powder and stock or 
gravy, with or without a fried onion ; and here is a 
chance to use up any remnants of boiled rice. In 
all these ways and hosts of others success should 
await you. 

SHELL FISH PIE. 

It is so named because it may be varied to so great 
an extent. Pies of this sort are very common in 
many parts of France. Take a small cooked lobster, 
cut it up and moisten it with butter, milk, cream, fish 
sauce, or fish stock, or either two mixed ; take about 
the same bulk of bread crumbs as you have flsh, 
season and mix most thoroughly. *' Season with 
what ? " you ask, naturally. There is a large choice. 
Salt and pepper you must have ; lemon juice or vine- 
gar, with chopped parsley or shredded anchovy, you 
may have ; cayenne is optional, and so is a hint pf 
onion. Scores of things occur to me as suitable. 
Many like the flavor modifled with a dash of white- 
fish, pounded and mixed with the rest; or, again, 
bring out the cheese, but don't overdo it. 

The crab, when fresh and in prime condition, is 
often made into a pie of this sort, and shrimps or 
prawns may well be amalgamated. The combined 
materials should form a sort of moist forcemeat, and 
be piled high in the dish. Use a flaky covering and 
eat the pie hot, and, unless you are exceptionally 
hard to please, you will vote the result worth the 
trouble.— Deborah Platter, in The Quiver. 



A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 

Now unto Him whose hand 
Bestows upon our Land 

Peace and prosperity, 

Thanksgiving be I 

Let every heart rejoice, 
And gratitude find voice 

To sing to Him above 

A nation's love. 

Grateful for blessings sure 
Alike to rich and poor. 

Let all remembering 

Unite to sing ! 

For the year's Harvest yield. 
Plenty from tree and field, 

His be the joyful praise 

Our people raise I 

God bless each bounty sent I 
God bless our President I 

God bless our country long t 

Be this our song. 

His be our strength, our lives. 
Children and men and wives I 

His be the glory then 

Ever I— Amen I 

—Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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[ fVr inviU correspondence cf inquiry and information on all 
mkfects of genrecU interest and value to the Homes of the World,\ 
—Good Housekeeping. 

GILT-EDGED, BUT NOT GOOD. 

INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago, October 12, 1896. 
Publishers Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Massr 
Gentlemen — Can you use about 10,000 names and 
addresses, recent marriages ? They are all recently 
prepared from marriage notices in the country papers, 
and we will send them to you for 5— per 1,000. We 
consider that they would be gilt-edged names for 
sample copies. Please let us hear from you, and 
oblige. Yours very truly. 

The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau. 



Chicago Press Clipping Bureau : 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your favor of the 12th, we 
can only say that the "names and addresses, pre- 
pared from marriage notices in the country papers,*' 
we consider of but little value for sample copy ad- 
dresses. 

From our own observation in this connection, we 
find the bride of to-day not an ardent expectant of 
honors in the matter of good housekeeping. When 
olive branches begin to gather around the table, then 
come the inquiries, which if made sooner might have 
been "better for all concerned,'* and as the olive 
branches increase, so increases, in duplicate, tripli- 
cate and so on, the desire to know how to keep house 
well and economically. Then come inquiries for 
Good Housekeeping, and all who make these in- 
quiries profit by what we give them, as universally 
acknowledged, and say with their morning and even- 
ing prayers "blessings on Good Housekeepfng." 
Very truly yours, 

Clark W. Bryan Co., 
Publishers Good Housekeeping. 



FALL IN LINE. 



Get ready for Thanksgivin*— jest set your table fine I 
An' put the finest crock Vy out, an' make the silver shine ; 
No matter how the country goes— jest carve the turkey's neck ; 
An' while the carvin's going on, be thankful you're on deck t 

Get ready for Thanksgivin'--jest fall into your place ; 
An' if the preacher ain't along, be sure an' say the grace ; 
No matter how the country goes—jest carve the turkey straight^ 
An* with a smile o' thankfulness pitch in an' pass your plate 1 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
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83. I. B. R. K. cores heel. 92. Rolic cob. 



C^niribtUions /t this department are always in erder^ the 
0nly prevision being that everything submitted shall be fresh ^ 
enter lainingf and— 

Centributions net accompanied by the name and address ef the 
writer will go straight to the waste-bashet. 



PftlZK PUZZLK. 

413.~ANAGRAMMATICAL FOOD PRODUCTS. 

The Anagram which Good Housekeeping presents to 
its readers this month is "Anagrammatical Food* Prod- 
ucts/' comprising Meats, Vegetables and Fruits of all the 
well-known varieties. 



The list here presented is as follows : 


I. Rain carts rap ponds S. 


41. Foul crews ail. 


2. See Nan pads Ab. 


42. Pat sleeps, sur. 


3. Ears ply. 


43. R. tug pie far. 


4. E. Cobb led one fried. 


44. Nag some. 


5. Hang sad Meg. 


45. Hum or moss. 


6. To fear foes B. 


46. Turks ran F. F. 


7. We show to Ted tan tea 47. Nan's baa. 


pies. 


48. New malt ro«e. 


8. Ah 1 deal in man's bells. 


49. K. L. noses mum. 


9. Seek fate B. 


50. Q muse rash sum. 


10. Boil red can van. 


51. Nay Ben K. dies. 


II. H. L. comb sap. 


52. R. P. peck deep lips. 


13. L. N. tote of mug. 


53. AguestMaseA. 




, 54. Ma ten peg oars. 


Q. K. N. 


55- No, Ned A. Turner do 


14- We's bets dear. 


land kites. 


15. Cue burs M. C. 


56. K. hop crops. 


16. Lee tubs date cent. 


57. Pat loan cues. 


17. Noon raids Conn. 


58. C. kid file pest peg. 


18. Hit many rents dup. 


59. Bob free pie firms. 


19. pa for stork 1 


60. U. go ten. 


20. Shout pear stork E. E. 


61. He chased E. E. 


21. Has Ned led Ray Rice's. 


62. Clapp bears. 


22. N. E. C. shy Kate, Dici 


: 63. C. Squire chase dinner. 


runs. 


64. Crew's tears. 


23. Lined Part ave. 


65. An bub street. 


24. H. C. B. deeppie F. 


66. Rain sun be doom. 


25. Pass rug A. A. 


67. A sad crow ran near deep 


26. P. get lang. 


cold G. 


27. See pet train groom dean. 


68. Best rap latter. 


28. Bun had rap bar chins. 


69. Fred E. has crow cap 


29. Nan did lose. 


70. Sal mum ponds. 


3a Seen cabs dart gain bang B. 


71. Spend free bee cords. 


31. Pah! cloves. 


72. Sip peel pan. 


32. E. has snapped race. 


73. E. big roe roses. 


3> Pen grease. 


74. I has urn stew Q. 


34. call fair I rage man a 


. 75. Brine carers. 


sad pang. 


76. A lean gun needs gas W. 


35. Rate chickens for H. 


77. Spit Cora. 


36. S. R. Post's bus rules. 


78. Paw led plains B. 


37. So go as a lean bug. 


79. Turn scar. 


38. Nan S. go learn modes. 


80. Ha! she licks herb bug 


39. Find sea tags D. 


rib. 


40. B. D. dread less pain home. 


. 81. Ted swings one up. 



93. Bear cap was tag. 

94. Peck's sealer. 

95. Ha! I is pale comcaf^. 

96. Take vales. 

97. Said torn R. is in can. 

98. N. C. Ray's bam beer. 

99. Pan cost oar. 
100. U. V. taste ceU. 



83. Rain sand M. 

84. Barr rise stew. 

85. Live poles Dick. 

86. Miss M. or pen. 

87. Rise blur bee. 

88. Mag plunges geer. 

89. Seer Rabbi R. 

90. G. pile pond pins. 

91. R. Blaker spades riced bran. 

Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestanto, aa^ 
follows : 

First Pri»e, one of the Rochester Company's Celebrated 
New Rochester Lamps ; Second Priu^ Burton's " Cyclopedia 
of Wit and Humor," in two Royal Octavo Volumes — rare and 
valuable ; Third Prine^ five bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping ; Fourth Priu, two bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping; Fifth Prize^ one year's subscription to Good 
Housekeeping. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blanh to be found on page xi 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes^ or it will not be con- 
sidered, A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient^ as 
the answers^ passing through severed hands^ are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, December 12, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

Prizb Puzzle— Answers. 

41 1.-A DICKENS MASQUERADE. 

It is certain that many of Good Housekeeping's puzzle 
workers possess an abundance of intuition, reaching even to 
the names of the characters used in the works of Dickens ; for, 
despite several errors which appear in the Prize Anagram as 
published in this magazine for September, No. 215, some ex- 
cellent lists have been presented. It was not intended that 
errors should have a place, and thus doubly puzzle our quick- 
witted friends, but a few there were nevertheless, occasioned 
by the contributor of this anagram not using enough care in 
verifying the list. The prizes have been awarded as follows : 

First— K handsomely bound Volume of the London Maga- 
zine of Art, to Alice Josephine Wheelock, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Second— Five bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping, 
to Frity Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 

Third— Two bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping, to 
Mrs. W. M. Bates, 29 Coolidge street, Brookline, Mass. 

Fourth— Out year's subscription to Good Housekeeping, 
to J. G. Shearer, 1216 H street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Entitled to Honorable Mention^ having correctly answered 
this puzzle : Mrs. F. J. Collier, Hudson, N. Y. ; Miss Lila 
Watkyns, New Bedford, Mass. ; Mrs. J. S. Hamilton, Belle* 
vue. Pa. ; Daniel A. Williams, New Haven, N. Y. ; Mrs. L. C. 
Baker, Hartford, Ct; Mrs. W. F. Kimball, Newtonville, Mass.; 
Mrs. F..A. Douglass, Houghton, Mich.; William Garrison 
Reed, Boston, Mass ; Ina R. Harbog, New Haven, Ct. (coupon 
unattached, and therefore could not have been awarded a prize- 
had her answer been one of the first ones received) ; Mrs. F. 
D. Sampson, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Jane A. Sanbome, New 
York city ; Mrs. Delia H. Brown, Dayton, O. ; Mrs. E. J. 
Brown, Kendal Green, Mass. ; Mrs. £. C. Barms, Richfield 
Spring., N. Y., Elizabeth H.u|^,Un..^Ci^njj.jy^ fjr,. J. 
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F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. ; Esther S. Hazeltine, Melrose 
Highlands, Mass. , Mrs. Oliver T. Sherwood, Southport, Ct. ; 
Mrs. George P. Britton, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Mrs. F. C. Bigclow, 
Worcester, Mass. 



X. Sad error at cinch. 


Richard Qarstone. 


2, Her year of age fled. 


Geoffrey Haredale. 


3. Poor news, lad. 


Dora Spenlow. 


4. I am L. Finn, the rich Jew. 


Jeremiah Flintwinch. 


5. Mirth shook Jen. 


John Rokesmith. 


6. She f aw Clara milder. 


Miss Rachael Wardle. 


7. Baby swore. 


Bob Sawyer. 


8. Pa, ma is grey. 


Sairey Gamp. 


9. 0, lank bicycle shin 1 


Nicholas Nickleby. 


10. Rob, he is spry catch. 


Christopher Casby. 


IX. Her pa looks mild. 


Harold Skimpole. 


12 Oppose a nag in drag. 


Georgiana Podsnap. 


13. L. Dandy, lover. 


Dolly Varden. 


14. Smart fun. 


Mr. F's aunt. 


X5. G was Giles. 


Silas Wegg. 


16. Get lamp. See ? 


Pet Meagles. 


17. Whim cross me. 


Miss Mowcher. 


18 hello 1 Any cap? 


Noah Claypole. 


19. Go mule ; deny laws. 


Young Smallweed. 


20, Get by spire. 


Betsey Prig. 


31. A dear famed gem 


Madame Defarge. 


22. Ye debtors to two. 


Betsey Trotwood. 


23. Wags find E. like C. 


Agnes Wickfield. 


24. Brave girl, Edna. 


Gabriel Varden. 


25. Henry L. bet on a crow. 


Lawrence Boythom. 


26. Bow of music fiend. 


Nicodemus Boffin. 


27. The jester of Mart. 


James Steerforth. 


28. I talk when in lane. 


Nathaniel Winkle. 


29. Pony cut per driver. 


Prince Turveydrop. 


30. Told as rare. 


Rosa Dartle. 


31. Sir, sell a man a label 


Miss Arabella Allen. 


32. Jacob got Mary's jokt. 


Major Joey Bagstock. 


33. Liquid plane. 


Daniel Quilp. 


34. I gild them to-morrow. 


Mortimer Lightwood. 


35. Jane heft wig. 


Fagin the Jew. 


36. My sick finch prefers S. 


Miss Cherry Pecksniff. 


37. Mere slang R. 


Mrs. General. 


38. Adept can let tunic. 


Captain Ned Cuttle. 


39. Bulk is bent. 


Kit Nubbles. 


40. Grip germs, lad. 


Mrs. Pardiggle. 


41. Can deny story. 


Sydney Carton. 


42. My old fence rope. 


Florence Dombey. 


43. All were mules. 


Samuel Weller. 


44. Frail, be well 1 


Bella Wilfer. 


45. Snow-gang men 


Newman Noggs. 


46. Jasper Winks, London. 


Spenlow and Jorkins. 


47. Puns are pins. 


Susan Nipper. 


48. Is gaunt as a rag. 


Anastasia Rugg. 


49. Lady M., be up 1 


Paul Dombey. 


50. Amy, trot cat. 


Tatty Coram. 


51. I rolled cricket seeds. 


Sir Leicester Dedlock. 


52. Most dry malted. 


Tommy Traddles. 


53. Lady J. Bly Dyce. 


Caddy Jellyby. 


54. Her bony jug. 


John Grueby. 


55. Try a rim, do. 


Amy Dorrit. 


56. Even one song a trick. 


Conversation Kenge. 


57. Big grab rule. 


Gabriel Grub. 


58. N. is moody also. 


Solomon Daisy. 


59. Ma, Mr. Dale fell. 


Alfred Lammle. 


60. Blank, I cry help I 


Ralph Nickleby. 


61. Not traced to me. 


Doctor Manette. 


62. Yes, J. S. is up. 


Sissy Jupe. 


63. Cat ran tree limb. 


Mr. Tite Barnacle. 


64. His crew bled. 


E. W. B. Childers. 


65. I chafif no girl, N. 


Flora Pinching. 


66 Fred's work-sacque. 


Wackford Squeers. 


4>7, Ann curl the arm. 


Arthur Clennam. 



68. E., pass me link cuff. 


Seih Pecksniff. 


69. Pray talk me. 


Mark Tapley. 


70. Nice odd Yale. 


Daniel Doycc. 


71. Buy grand bear. 


Barnaby Rudge. 


72. Don't lose rapid hare. 


Pleasant Riderhood. 


73. Real odd beans, they. 


Bradley Headstone. 


74. Up, eh 1 I hear. 


Uriah Heep. 


75. Pa, why is smock less ? 


Miss Sophy Wackles. 


76. Devil risk clew. 


Dick Swiveller. 


77. Mary M. met all debtors. 


Master Tommy BardwelL 


78. Sobs snap arms. 


Sampson Brass. 


79. E. begun weary run. 


Eugene Wraybum. 


80. Capt. G. E., try goal. 


Clara Peggotty. 


81. On mill-logs, so. 


Solomon Gills. 


82. Sissy B.'s all arms. 


Miss Sally Brass. 


83. Pa help noble stock. 


Stephen Blackpool. 


84. Mr. Smith rules levee. 


Esther Summerson. 


85. Wit like Martin N. 


Tim Linkinwater. 


86. Busy I,— one hard job. 


Josiah Bounderby. 


87. I knew I saw R. climb. 


Wilkins Micawber. 


88. Dan Drew, most rude. 


Edward Murdstone. 


89. Cripple, do add five. 


David Copperfield. 


90. Ike C. saw milk cup. 


Samuel Pickwick. 


9X. It pins part to me. 


Simon Tappertit. 


92. Liza thrums wet zinc 


Martin Chuzzlewit. 


93. Sam, just a hero he. 


James Harthouse. 


94. Why, one rang. 


Henry Gowan. 


95. Where sly crop. 


Sophy Crewler. 


96. Pa, turn my cat. 


Tracy Tupman. 


97. And now add Henry J. 


John Edward Nandy. 


98. Sour dust gags Susan. 


Augustus Snodgrass. 


99. Ring lurk month. 


Mr. Tulkinghorn. 


xoa Girl Jane fied. 


Alfred Jingle. 



Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

They are so interesting. Please give more anagrams. 

Mrs. O. S. S. 

I enclose herewith my solution of Anagram puzzle, and, as I 
am early in the day, I shall look quite confidently for first 
prize. E. C. B. 

I enclose my list of answers to the Dickens Masquerade 
puzzle. I have been greatly interested in this puzzle as I am 
very fond of Dickens' works. Mrs. W. F. K. 

Enclosed please find a list of the answers to the Dickens 
Anagrams published in the September number of Good 
HousEKKEPiNG. I have had a beautiful time studying them 
out, and rubbed off my Dickens rust to an extent that amply 
repaid me, even if I do not get the top prize, which I hope for 
and expect, as my list is complete. Thank you for the 
pleasure these anagrams have been to me. A. J. W. 

Enclosed please find our solution of your Dickens Mas- 
querade. This is the first time we have attempted to solve 
your puzzles (though we always buy the magazine and could 
not now get along without it), and we have been unable to 
make our list complete. It reached its present state almost a 
week ago, but we have been waiting and working over the few 
unsolved ones, in hopes of making the list complete. We give 
up now, however, and send it as it is, hoping that the rest will 
have done no better. H. P. J. 

I have tried your anagrams a number of times, but would 
not send them in because I did not succeed in getting them 
complete, but this time I shall send this in, although I don't 
expect to get a prize. I have found a Dickens Masquerade 
very interesting, as he is my favorite author, and I am pretty 
well acquainted with him, I have taken Good Housekeep- 
ing for nearly eleven years ; I don't believe I could do with- 
out it, and if I should be lucky enough to gain a prize, hope it 
will be the last one. S. B. 
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HoUday Art Prints. 

Things of Beauty in Calendar and Booklet from the 
American House of L. Prang & Co. 

The holiday publications of that enterprising Bos- 
ton house, L. Prang & Co., are too well known in 
every part of our country, as well as abroad, to re- 
quire any extended introduction. Every autumn, in 
ever-increasing excellence and variety, they have 
gone, these many years, to all parts of the land, to 
gladden the hearts of lovers of the beautiful and the 
excellent, regardless of age or sex. 

Apart from their intrinsic superiority, these publi- 
cations are commended to many patrons by the fact 
that they are distinctively American in all respects. 
Not only do they deal with American subjects, but 
they are designed, lithographed and printed in this 
country, abundantly refuting the too common notion 
that it is necessary to go abroad for the best in these 
several lines of production. 

For the current season the list is fully up to the 
best of the former years, while there are some choice 
new things which cannot fail to prove immensely 
popular. It is much too long to be scanned in de- 
tail, delightful as would be the task ; but every one 
interested can obtain the full catalogue by addressing 
the publishers at Boston, Mass. Brief mention of a 
few may serve to awaken an interest in the great re- 
serve list that cannot even be mentioned by name in 
such a survey as the present. 

There is splendid variety in the line of Calendars 
for 1897. One which must prove very taking, owing 
to the wide popularity of the " poster " fad, is entitled 
the Poster Calendar. This consists of five elaborate 
plates illustrating the seasons, after drawings by Louis 
J. Rhead, reproduced in true poster style. Each 
plate carries a full calendar, uniquely designed, for 
three months. The whole is fastened to an elegant 
cover design with silk cord to turn and hang. The 
size is 13 by 18 >^ inches, and the price $1 each. 

Practically convenient, as well as chastely beautiful, 
the Engagement Calendar presents two handsome 
designs of English violets and a female figure, placed 
on top of a calendar tablet consisting of twelve leaves, 
one for each month of the year. There is a space 
opposite ea«h day of the month for receiving memo- 
randa, and it is not easy to conceive of a more con- 
venient method of keeping a record of social events. 
The whole is attached to a heavy mount with a deco- 
rative border in colors, is g)4 by 14 inches, boxed, 
with a silk hanging cord, and sells at seventy-five 
cents. 

One of the prettiest in the whole Hst is the Waiting 



Calendar. This is a delightful collection of graceful 
figure designs in the attitude of waiting, after water^ 
color sketches by Frances Brundage, each making a 
charming picture. There are four large plates, with 
a calendar for three months on each, tastefully united 
with silk ribbon and bow for hanging. This is g)( 
by i2>i inches, boxed, and sells at $1. 

The highest priced of all these calendars is the 
Horse Show for 1897. This contains twelve large 
plates of horses and surroundings after water-color 
drawings by Frieda Ludovici. Each plate contains 
appropriate quotations from Shakespeare, and a 
monthly calendar. The whole is tied to a fine cover 
design with silk ribbon and bow arranged to hang. 
The size is 9X by 11% inches, boxed, and the price 
is $1.50 each. 

Sweet Blossoms is a decidedly pretty affair, con- 
sisting of four large plates with choice designs of vio- 
lets, wild roses, clover blossoms and forget-me-nots, 
with a calendar for three months on each. Each 
sheet has a rococo border, and all are fastened with a 
silk ribbon and bow to hang. The size is 8^ by ioJ<, 
boxed, and the price is fifty cents each. 

The average bachelor will be likely to get Buds of 
the Season. This contains four large plates, de- 
signed by Katherine L. Connor, representing hand- 
some ** up-to-date " young ladies, in appropriate cos- 
tumes, fitting the season for which each is chosen. 
There is a rich embellishment of flowers and rococo 
ornamentation, the whole being prettily secured with 
silk ribbon and bow for hanging. The size is 9% by 
S}4 inches, and the price of each, boxed, is seventy- 
five cents. 

Every earnest member of the society for which it is 
designed will wish to possess a copy of the charming 
Christian Endeavor Calendar. This comprises six 
exquisite full-page drawings of pansies, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor flower in colors, combined with the 
Active Member's pledge and mottoes and symbol 
of tiie society. Each plate has a calendar for two 
months. The whole is tied with a silk ribbon and 
bow to a handsome cover design, also of pansies, 
with a portrait of Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. The 
size is 6Ji by 8%, and the price, boxed, is but fifty 
cents each. 

Decidedly pleasing is the Lovers' Calendar, by 
William A. McCullough. There are four pastoral 
scenes, each illustrating a season, with figures richly 
dressed in Watteau style. Each plate has a calendar 
for three months ; there is the usual silk ribbon and 
bow, and box. The size is 7H by 9%, and the price 
is sixty cents. 

The enveloped calendars, costing from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents each, present some very attractive 
designs, in flowers, landscapes, and the like, all of 
which are executed with the same fidelity and perfec- 
tion to be found in the more expensive productions. 

Among the Art Books, the Songs of the Birthdays, 
illustrating a poem by Rev. Ernest Warburton Shurt- 
leff, will take a prominent place. There is a verse 
for each day of the week, based on the quaint Scotch 
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proverb, " Monday's bairn is fair o' face," etc. There 
are seven full-page illustrations of lovely children, 
by Katherine L. Connor, ribbon-tied to a tasteful 
cover design. Size, loX by 8 inches, and price $i, 
boxed. 

" I Wonder What the Clover Thinks 1 " illustrates 
the little poem under that title by Saxe Holm. There 
are six beautiful full-page illustrations of red and 
white clover in full colors, by Bessie Gray, tied with 
silk ribbon and bows to an exquisite cover design of 
clover blooms. The size is 5^ bySK inches, and 
the price is fifty cents, boxed. 

Pansies appear in numerous forms in the publica- 
tions of the firm, and perhaps nowhere more accept- 
ably than in " Heart's-ease," compiled by Katherine 
L. Connor. There are six plates of delightful illus- 
trations of pansies, with choice quotations from the 
poets. The several leaves are prettily tied with rib- 
bon to a handsome cover design of pansies. The 
size is S}i by 6X inches, and the price, boxed, is fifty 
•cents. 

Similar in style, though wholly different in details, 
is Bessie Gray's " Carnations." This consists of six 
full-page illustrations in colors of rare carnations, 
with choice bits of verse on each page. They are 
fastened to a carnation cover design, with silk ribbon, 
and inclosed in a neat box. The size is S}i by 6 
inches, and the price is fifty cents. 

Blue Violets may be taken as a good sample of the 
less expensive gems. This gives a pleasing array of 
violets, on four full pages, with select passages from 
poets. The leaves are tied with silk ribbon to a fine 
cover design. The size is 6 by 4X inches, and the 
price is twenty-five cents, in an envelope. 

The list might easily be extended, page upon page, 
but these examples will sufficiently attest the wealth 
of beauty from which an intending purchaser may 

choose. 

Cheerful Philoiophy for Thoughtful Invalids. 
Cheerful Philosophy for Thoughtful Invalids. By 

William Horatio Clarke. Limp cloth, lamo, 41 pages, 50 

cents. Reading, Mass. £. T. Clarke & Co. 

This thin volume, in its eight brief chapters, pre- 
sents many philosophic and helpful thoughts for the 
class to whom it is addressed. It is the purpose of 
the author to induce feelings of resignation, hopeful- 
ness and cheerfulness, even amid the most trying 
earthly experiences, and his thoughts are very well 
presented. His book might with profit be introduced 
to every invalid's chamber and every hospital ward. 



The Violet. 
The Violet. By Julia Magruder, author of the "The 
Princess Sonia," etc. With illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson. Cloth, xamo, 210 pages, gilt top, uncut edges. New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co. 

This novel has merit enough to more than com- 
pensate for the fact that its literary style is a bit care- 
less and unfinished. It is a love story, pure and 
simple, though both of the leadinjj characters have 
before their acquaintance with each other been mar- 



ried. The experiences of " The Violet," by which 
pet title the heroine was generally known, had been 
of a nature to partially justify her declaration that 
for her there could never be love or happiness in the 
married relation ; but in the good old-fashioned way 
she was finally brought to the altar— though perhaps 
the outcome of it all should not be anticipated for the 
reader. The best of it is that the author has given 
to the world a sweet, clean, inspiring story, worked 
out in a straightforward, pleasant way, the several 
characters being drawn with fidelity and not a little 
strength. __, 

Three Little Daughters of the BevdntioiL 
Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. By Nora 
Perry. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. Cloth, 64 pages, 75 
cents. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The three bright stories which compose this pleas- 
ing voluAie are entitled, respectively, "Dorothy," 
" Patty," and " Betty Boston's Fourth of July." Two 
of them are laid in the days of the Revolution, and 
the third deals with descendants of the heroes of 
those times. Told in the charming way of which this 
author is mistress, the stories will delight not only 
all patriotic girls and boys, but the "children of a 
larger growth " none the less. 



The Statement of Stella ICaherly. 
The Statement of Stella Maberly. By F. Anstey, 
author of " Vice Versa," etc. Cloth» i6mo, J30 pages, gilt 
top, rough edges. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This " statement " is too uncanny and horrible to 
be pleasant reading, nor does a cursory survey pre- 
sent any feature to commend the novel, save tiiat it 
is faultlessly — even admirably — constructed. Be- 
tween Stella and her dearest friend, a young lady, 
there arises a cloud of jealousy, and while it over- 
shadows the scene, the friend apparently dies. Stella 
imagines that she has given a fatal draught to her 
friend, and agonizingly prays for her life. The 
prayer appears to be answered, but it develops later 
that a fiendish spirit has taken possession of the in- 
animate body, in place of the sweet soul which had 
departed. Through a series of horrible experiences, 
Stella finally lands in a madhouse, and there her 
" statement " is supposed to have been written. 



The " Living Age "—may it live forever— of Oc- 
tober 17th date, has a paper, " Some Notes on Poetry 
for Children," taken from The London Fortnightly 
Review, which is alone worth a year's subscription to 
any Eclectic Magazine, in which list of current 
literature the Living Age easily stands at the head. 
Especially worthy of consideration is this paper by 
every man, woman or child who loves children. Silver 
pictures, with recital in words of gold have abounding^ 
place in this paper, one little gem set in. this truthful 
phraseology: "Children never change; the same 
things that interested the infant Moses, interest in- 
fants to-day, and there is still something not unat- 
tractive in the misfortunes of others." 
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Editor's Portfolio. 



Springfield, Mass., November, 1896. 

Extracts from Good Housekeeplns:. 

Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
•exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
given— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Orffirlnal Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Good Housekeeping will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 

Exchansres. 

The applications for exchange with Good Housekeeping are so 
fiumerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow 1- 
edged merit and high position m their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may aecrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the ioumal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 



JACK AND JILL. 

Every reader will pause and follow with absorbed 
interest the leading paper in the present number of 
Good Housekeeping, on observing that it is the 
joint work of two most capable and pleasing authors— 
Mrs. E. C. Gardner, and the author of " Model Homes 
for Model Housekeeping," "The House that Jill 
Built," etc. The article in question deals with coffee 
making, and beneath the quiet humor of the crisp 
dialogue will be found some admirable suggestions 
for the benefit of the "young housekeeper," while the 
formal recipes at the end of the article must prove 
simply invaluable. 

Annabel Lee reminds us that the national feast 
day is close at hand, in her description of a model 
Thanksgiving dinner, well cooked, seasonably fur- 
nished, and sensibly served. There is not only an 
explicit menu for the dinner, but a formula for the 
preparation of each article on the list, so that the 
most inexperienced cannot fail to provide a feast 
worthy of the day. 

The first of a series of papers on " Household In- 
sects " deals with that " pest of the sleeping apart- 
ment " which is above all of his fellows unmention- 
able and undiscussable in "polite society." None 
the less, the frank exposition of the creature's habits 



and the treatment which has proved most efficient in 
his suppression, will be welcomed in thousands of 
homes— "read, pondered, and inwardly digested." 



A seasonable story, out of the ordinary, is that of 
"The Tramps' Thanksgiving," by Julia H.Lincoln. 



The second number of Mrs. Arthur Stanley's excel- 
lent series on "The Table "deals with the setting 
and service, under a number of appropriate headings. 
What she has to say is practical, replete with infor- 
mation, and presented in readable form. 



Another Thanksgiving story, " Maria Wood's Tur- 
key," is pleasantly written by Frances S. Veirs. 



"Economical Ways of Cooking Meat," by T. E. 
L., is illustrated by a quartet of practical recipes. 



"For Young Housekeepers," Mrs. I. W. Blake has 
some words of practical advice, by way of encourage- 
ment and entertainment. 



An interesting bit of experience is that described 
by C. L. Charles, " Hospitality in Spanish America," 
following an earthquake which left very many people 
without homes, or " where to lay their heads." 



There is much of which to be proud in the original 
verse of the present issue. Following the inspiring 
and patriotic frontispiece, with poem, " The American 
Flag," by Clark W. Bryan, we have : " November," 
by Sarah K Howard; "In Dreamland," by Clark 
W. Bryan ; " The Evening Twilight Hour," by A. S. 
Brendle; "Autumn Days," by Eva J. Beede; "A 
Lullaby," by Edith Snow; "At the Helm," by John 
Wentworth; "Catechising Kitty," by Harry B.; 
" An Autumnal Sunset," by A. B. C. ; " November," 
by Clara Pierce; and in "Mothers and Children," 
"At Bedtime," by Clark W. Bryan. While among 
the selections is the notable full-page poem, "A 
Thanksgiving Pie," by Gertrude Manley Jones— with 
many other choice bits. 



The various Good Housekeeping departments— 
always rich and popular, were never better or more 
attractive than at the present time, while the " quick- 
witted " may exercise their skill over the leading 
attraction, in their division, the " Anagrammatical 
Food Products." 
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A Page of Biblical History. 

Presented in Eloquent Verse. 



JE8U8 AT THE POOL OP BETHE8DA. 
Bethesda's pool has lost its power I 

No angel bj his glad descent 
Dispenses that diviner dower 

Which with its healing waters went; 
But He whose word surpassed its wave 
Is still omnipotent to save. 

Yet are there who this truth confess, 
Who know how little forms avail ; 

But whose protracted helplessness 
Confirms the impotent's sad tale ; 

Who day by day and year by year 

As emblems of his lot appear. 

They hear the sounds of life and love 

Which tell the visitant is nigh ; 
They see the troubled waters move, 

Whose touch alone might health supply ; 
But, weak of faith, infirm of will, 
Are powerless, helpless, hopeless still I 

Saviour 1 thy love is still the same 
As when that healing word was spoke ; 

Still in thine all-redeeming name 
Dwells power to burst the strongest yoke I 

Oh, be that power, that love displayed 1 

Help those whom thou alone canst aid I 

—Bernard Barton. 



THE NEW JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem, my Home, 
I see thy walls arise ; 
There Jasper clear and sardine stone 
Flash radiance through the skies. 

In clouds of Hea\;en descending. 

With angel train attending, 
Thy gates of glittering pearl unfold 

On streets of glassy gold. 
No sun is there, no day or night ; 
But of sevenfold splendors bright 
Thy Temple is the Light of light 

Jerusalem, my Home. 

Jerusalem, my Home, 
Where shines the royal throne, 
Each king casts down his golden crown 
Before the Lamb thereon. 

Thence flows the crystal river. 

And flowing on forever. 
With leaves and fruits on either hand, 

The tree of life shall stand. 
In blood-washed robes, all white and fair. 
The Lamb shall lead his chosen there. 
While clouds of incense fill the air, 

Jerusalem, my Home. 

Jerusalem, my Home, 
Where saints in triumph sing. 
While, tuned in tones of golden harps, 
Heaven's boundless arches ring. 
No more in tears and sighing, 
Our weak hosannas dying. 
But hallelujahs loud and high 

Roll thundering through the sky; 
One chorus thrills their countless throngs ; 



Ten thousand timet ten thousand tongues 
Fill them with overwhelming songs, 
Jerusalem, my Home. 

Jerusalem, my Home. 
Thy sole all-glorious Bride, 
Creation shouts with joy to see 
Thy Bridgegroom at thy side ; 

The Man yet intercecUng, 

His hands and feet yet bleeding. 
And Him the billowy hosts adore 

Lord God forevermore. 
And "Holy, Holy, Holy," cry 
The choirs that crowd Thy courts on high, 
Resounding everlastingly, 

Jesusalem, my Home. 

Jerusalem, my Home, 
Where saints in glory reign. 
Thy haven safe, oh I when shall I, 
Poor storm-tossed pilgrim, gain ? 
At distance dark and dreary. 
With sin and sorrow weary. 
For thee I toil, for thee I pray, 

For thee I longalway. 
And lo 1 mine eyes shall see thee too— 
Oh rend in twain, thou veil of blue. 
And let the Golden City through, 
Jerusalem, my Home. 

—John Henry Hopkins, Jf* 

THE FATE OF JUDAS. 
Still echoed through the dark divan 

The shouts that hailed the doom of blood; 
When lo, a pale and haggard man 

Before the stern tribunal stood I 
He strove to speak, awhile his breath 
Came fitful as the gasp of death ; 
Nor aught those hollow sounds express, 
Save guilt and utter wretchedness 1 

There on his knees the traitor fell. 
There dashed to earth the price of blood, 

And twice assayed his tale to tell, 
And twice the o'er mastering fiend withstood. 

Faltering, at length his accents came. 

Words more than anguish, worse than shame ; 

" Oh, I have sinned I for I have sold 

The guiltless blood for^uilty gold I'* 

Then curled the proud priest's lip of scorn. 
Hate flashed from his indignant eye ; 

And " Go," he cried, " thou wretch forsworn; 
Accursed live, unpardoned die I 

The deed is done, the price is paid ; 

For Him thy coward soul betrayed. 

His blood may sate the wrath divine, 

But who, foul traitor, recks of thine ?'* 

He heard, and with a frantic yell 

Of agony and wild despair, 
With guilt that not a Cain could tell. 

Remorse that not a Cain could bear. 
He rushed— oh, whither? Human eye 
Saw not the doomed apostate die ; 
He fell, unpitied, unforgiven, 
Outcast alike of earth and Heaven I 

—Thomas Dalt. 
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DEOEHBEB. 

0*er the prairies sparkling bright, 

With their frost adomings, 
Flashing from the mountains white, 
Full of rainbow-tinted light, 

Break December mornings. 

Land of color I Sunny skies I 
Depth of blue unclouded f 

Checkered plains and rocks that rise, 

Tinted bright with raised dyes- 
Sleeping, snow enshrouded. 

— Sarah E, Howard, 



Original in Good Housbkbbping 

THE MODEL WIFE.* 

A PAPER BY 
REV. HENRY TUCKLEY, D. D. 



* Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing, and obtaineth favor of 
the Lord "—Proverbs 18-2M. 



i inilM Till i 




HAT which first impresses us in 
regard to wives is the thought of 
the stupendous influence they 
wield. A wife's influence is not 
circumscribed by the narrow lim- 
its of her own dwelling ; it radi- 
ates far beyond, having its ulti- 
^ .^^ mate effect upon the life of the 

rf,T.T.T.T,T,-s,^,-g,f3 nation. Frederick W. Robertson 
well says: "Moral decay in the 
family is the invariable prelude to public corruption. 
Whoever studies history," he continues, "will be 
profoundly impressed that a nation stands or falls 
with the sanctity of its domestic ties." 

It is proverbial that every nation is what its homes 
are — pure or impure, strong or weak, abiding or 
stricken with decay and crumbling into ruin, accord- 
ingly as these qualities inhere or are lacking in the 
domestic circle. Nor is it any more true that the 
home makes the nation than that the wife makes the 
home. We do not mean by this that she provides 
for the home, or that it rests primarily with her to 
say in what locality, or in what style, from the tem- 
poral point of view, the home shall be maintained. 
These matters come more within the husband's 
province. What we mean in saying that the wife 

* By permission of the Methodist Book Concern, publishers of 
Dr. Tackley's book on Home Lift, entitlMi **The Latter-day Eden " 



makes the home is, that she wields a paramount in- 
fluence in determining its social and moral char- 
acteristics. 

Within these realms she is supreme. In holding 
that the man is the head of the home for all purposes 
of government, we believe ourselves to have taught 
neither more nor less than the Bible teaches. Now, 
however, we present the other side of this question. 
While the husband and father is the head of the 
family, its heart, its animating life, its seasoning and 
sanctifying grace all center in the mother and wife. 
Man holds the reins of government, it is true, but 
the more delicate reins of feeling and sentiment are 
manipulated by the gentle hand of woman ; and this 
is why her influence is superior to his in molding and 
fashioning home-life. 

It is the wife who must determine whether or not 
the home shall be cleanly and bright. In the furnish- 
ing of the home she may have to defer to another; 
but how the furniture shall be arranged, and the ap- 
pearance it shall present to the visitor, with all those 
numerous trifles entering into household adornment — 
these are questions for the wife to decide. 

It is the woman, moreover, who has the greater in- 
fluence in determining whether or not the family life 
shall be cheerful. She will have much to do, usually, 
in molding the disposition of the husband. Some 
men, crabbed and ugly by nature, have been so 
changed, under the gentle sway of a cheerful wife, 
that they have become almost like new creatures. 
This, however, is not always the case. There are 
men, no doubt, who would remain gloomy and morose 
in even celestial surroundings. The companionship 
of a seraph would be insufficient to make some men 
happy. But even in these cases it is not impossible 
for a cheerful wife to diffuse cheerfulness throughout 
the home circle. Many wives, in fact, have done this 
in the most difficult circumstances imaginable. 

Chiefly, however, is the wife's influence felt for 
good or evil within the moral realm. Be her power 
what it may in other departments, she certainly wields 
the scepter in this sphere ; and society universally 
acknowledges this, for the home is judged, as to its 
decency and respectability, not by what the husband 
is— alas for many homes if they were !— nor by what 
the children are, but by what the wife is. 

O woman, great indeed is your influence along these 
lines ! For upon your shoulders rests the credit and, 
in fact, the existence, in its true sense, of our homes. 
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When you fall, they fall. Let the wife yield, and in 
public esteem she drags down the whole family. God 
be thanked, however, that a bad husband does not 
cast discredit upon a good wife ! Nor does his con- 
duct cause her to be ostracized from the society of 
good people. On the contrary, all persons of proper 
ideas have the deepest sympathy and the highest ad- 
miration for such a woman. They look upon her as 
one of the guardian angels of the home circle. The 
man is .corrupt, but the life of his family is entirely 
above reproach ; and what makes it so is, that at the 
threshold of this earthly Eden stands the true con- 
servator of home morals, swearing by the flashing 
sword of wifely honor, that, be her husband's conduct 
outside what it may, there shall penetrate within the 
home itself neither taint nor suspicion. 

Impressed, now, with an adequate sense of how 
much depends upon them, the wives who may read 
these lines will be prepared, I trust, to accept with- 
out offense a few words of wholesome advice. Per- 
haps, too, it will help them in so doing to remem- 
ber that in a subsequent paper it will fall to the lot 
of husbands to be admonished and counseled. 

It is at once the distinct teaching of Scripture and 
the common belief of mankind, that a good wife is a 
good thing. The question arises, therefore, What is 
a good wife.^ And in answering this question we 
shall proceed according to the old method, remind- 
ing ourselves, first, what is not a good wife. 

All will agree that a scolding wife is not a good 
wife. Such a wife, in fact, must be a dreadful afflic- 
tion. It is said that a woman's weapon is her tongue, 
and that she never allows it to rust. With the mas- 
culine malice inhering in this old saying we have 
no sympathy whatever ; but that it expresses only the 
truth in regard to scolding wives, we cannot doubt, if 
hearsay and observation are to be credited. A fact, 
too, which makes the scolding wife all the more rep- 
rehensible is, that she so often, by some unaccount- 
able perversity in human affairs, has a good husband ; 
not perfect perhaps, and women must not expect 
their husbands to be so. Some husbands deserve 
scolding, and flogging too, for that matter. The 
trouble is, however, that, even in these cases, scold- 
ing not only does no good, but it works harm ; for it 
causes the wife to lose that influence over her hus- 
band which, if she retained and wisely used it, might 
make her finally the gracious instrument of his 
reformation. 

Then there is the complaining, dissatisfied wife— 
another sort of life-partner one would hardly deem 
desirable. She is peevish, fretful, full of complaints, 
given to make cutting remarks because her situation 
in life is not what she wants it to be, and to look with 
envy at the people about her who are better off than 
herself. She wonders why that husband of hers 
can't make more money than he does ; she thinks he 
could, if he tried, and when she wants to be particu- 
larly effective she tells him so. Perhaps she gave 
him some advice once upon a time, which he failed 
to take, the result being, possibly, a failure in some 



business plans. Now, does any one suppose the sort 
of wife we are speaking of will ever let her husband 
forget that mistake ? No danger 1 her great forte is 
in bringing things up. Possibly she had a little 
money when they were married, and, with much that 
the husband has made, it has now gone. That is, the 
money has gone, not the recollection of it, so far as 
she is concerned ; and she is taking good care that 
that husband of hers shall not lose this sweet morsel 
of memory. 

Such wives as these are dissatisfied, apparently, 
with everything about them. The house is not right, 
so they are no sooner settled than they must move 
again ; the neighborhood isn't what she wants ; the 
children of the family are not what they ought to be 
— and, of course, she's not to blame, for she knows 
** they've not got her disposition ; they have his— 
yes, they have ! " So she says, at least, and perhaps 
it would be well if they had. 

Now, are we too severe upon this class of wives ? 
Assuming that the husband is industrious, and 
that he is doing the best he can, is it right for the 
woman to put upon his shoulders the additional 
burden of being made to feel that nothing he does 
affords the wife of his bosom any pleasure or satis- 
faction ? Some women of this class are partially ex- 
cusable because they are in poor health. But this 
excuse does not hold in all cases, and it never affords 
a complete palliation. Some of the most gracious 
wives we have known have been confirmed invalids ; 
and the more the nerves have tingled or' the poor 
limbs have ached, the more sweetness they have 
exhaled. Some of these, too, had anything but a 
gracious disposition at first, if their own confessions 
are to be accepted. But they trained themselves, by 
prayer and patient effort, to self-control; and the 
result is, that instead of being a burden in the home, 
they are the light and comfort of all about them. 

Then, there is the slovenly wife — the woman who 
is untidy in dress, and who does not take the pains 
she should to keep the dwelling neat. She was ex- 
ceedingly particular about her personal appearance 
during courtship, but when matrimony was effected 
she got the idea somehow that such care was no 
longer necessary. Hence, she is hardly ever, as the 
phrase goes, "fit to be seen." She has to work, to 
be sure ; but what of that ? Who ever supposed that 
women could only be presentable when they were 
not at work ? It is when they are busy with house- 
hold affairs that women of good sense and good taste 
show off to the best advantage. A tidy housewife 
looks well even in the garb of the kitchen. 

Wives should remember, too, that a due regard, on 
their part, for personal tidiness is something which 
the generality of husbands greatly appreciate. One 
reason why that man married you was because you 
looked so nice ; and O, how nice you did look when 
you had on your best, and were especially gotten up 
for the occasion 1 He used to notice, too, how neat 
the parlor was when he called to spend the evening, 
and how cleanly and tidy the table and its appoint- 
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ments when he was so favored as to be invited to 
tea. Of all these things he took special notice, and 
the very natural inference he drew from them was 
that you would make, in due course of time, a sensible 
and presentable housekeeper. 

Yes, that husband of yours appreciates tidiness in 
others. We are not sajdng that he is, in every case, 
given to the practice of it himself ; but he appreciates 
this quality in others, and unless there is something 
radically wrong in his make-up, he especially likes to 
see his wife look neat and tidy. Since, too, the home 
is her special domain, and must be, in large measure, 
a reflection of her habits and character, he wants to 
see that in as good shape as possible. And here, be- 
yond a doubt, is where many wives, by their negli- 
gence or thoughtlessness, miss a grand opportunity. 
They can not be always dressed for company, as the 
saying is ; and yet they should always be dressed for 
company, because they always have company — hus- 
band and children being to the true wife, the best and 
most important company it is possible for her to 
•entertain. 

Another kind of woman who could hardly be re- 
:garded as a model wife is the woman of fashion. The 
fashionable wife is very likely to be extravagant. 
Some wives of this class have plunged worthy hus- 
bands into bankruptcy by their extravagance ; and a 
few, by the temptations to dishonesty afforded, have 
sent weak men to the penitentiary. Usually, too, be- 
fore many years have passed, these women of fashion 
are cursed with ill-health and peevish dispositions— 
the result of late hours, of enervating pleasures, and 
of insufficient exercise. 

No, the woman of fashion does not make a model 
wife, nor does the woman who is fond of street life. 
Indeed, one of the first essentials of a really good 
wife is a supreme fondness for home, and for home 
duties. The good wife will love home more than any 
other place on earth ; she will consider that her true 
sphere, and will spend most of her time in trying to 
fill and improve it. Such a woman will not allow 
home duties to be pushed aside even by the duties of 
religion. She will understand, in fact, that home 
duties and religious duties can never really come into 
conflict with each other, because she will have learned 
from the New Testament that religious duty calls her 
first to minister to those of her own household ; that, 
too, not simply in trying to make them Christians, 
but in performing religiously for the benefit of those 
about her all other wifely and motherly offices. 

This is an age when women are reaching out for 
occupation and glory into many of the callings fol- 
lowed by men. It is especially an age when woman 
is bestirring herself in benevolent and church work. 
We rejoice in this new awakening of the world's 
womanhood. We have no sympathy with those who, 
as one has put it, "sigh for the good old times, when 
women knew only how to do housework, did not 
speak in meetings, had no societies and no aspira- 
tions." This activity of woman in work outside the 
liome, especially in benevolent and religious work, is 



not a thing to be complained of; it is something, 
rather, in which every well-wisher of the race should 
rejoice. 

She is eminently fitted for such work. Her gentle- 
ness, her tenderness, her wealth of sympathy and 
love, mark her as having been especially designed 
for such work. Moreover, she needs such work. It 
broadens and strengthens her; and, say what you 
will, the woman who is always shut up at home, and 
who thinks of nothing but the wants and wishes and 
whims of her own family, is in danger of becoming 
altogether too narrow for either her own good or the 
happiness of those about her. Let women work out- 
side, by all means. They need it, and the world 
needs it 

Fortunately, too, there are large numbers of the 
sex, and of even the married amongst them, who are 
so situated as to household duties that they can 
legitimately give a large share of their time to such 
work as this, with a large share of their energy as 
well. Others, however, can give, legitimately, very 
little of their time to these outside occupations, and 
have, besides, little strength to spare for such pur- 
poses. Hence our word of warning, or rather of 
blended warning and encouragement ; for we would 
have these women remember that always, in the esti- 
mation of the true wife, home will rank first ; that if 
they can do anything outside — as, perhaps, most of 
them can, at least a little— they should do it; but 
that, nevertheless, if the home sphere be well filled 
and improved, though time be lacking for a single 
thing beyon4, the loving, faithful wife has amply 
served her generation, and has abundantly earned 
her wifely crown of reward. 

We may, now, after what has been said of the 
qualities which must be absent in the model wife, 
turn our attention to those qualities by which such a 
wife is sure to be distinguished. We put love first, 
because marriage is based on love. An old and 
quaint writer gives this explanation of the wedding- 
ring : " Of gold it must be," he says, " intimating 
that love should abound between the married couple 
— love, the best of graces ; and round it must be," he 
says, " to show that love must continue without end. 
Besides," he adds, " this ring must be put by the 
man on the fourth finger of the woman, signifying 
thereby that, as there is a vein in that finger which 
corresponds with the heart, so she should be cordi- 
ally affected to her husband, having no thought of 
any other man as long as he lives." 

Such is the symbolism of the marriage-ring. There 
is, perhaps, little to be gained by insisting upon the 
use of the wedding-ring as a matter of form ; but that 
there shall not be lacldng in such unions the pure, 
binding love of which the ring is so happy a symbol, 
is of the highest consequence, both to the parties 
married and to public morality. 

Speaking, however, of love in the married state, 
we are inclined to think that it exists far more fre- 
quently in women than in men ; and we deem it quite 
complimentary to womanhood that the apostles^ 
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though they several times admonish husbands to. 
love their wives, do not once, so far as we know, 
entreat wives to love their husbands. To other 
wifely duties they exhort often, but to this distinct- 
ively, not oncie. Probably they knew, as we know, 
that blest as woman is with a nature more tenderly 
sentimental than that of the sterner sex, the wife, as 
a rule, is almost sure to love her husband, if proper 
encouragement is given. Exceptions there may be ; 
but this is the rule. To tell the whole truth before 
we leave this point, there are plenty of wives in the 
world who love the men they are tied to where no 
encouragement at all is given, but where, on the con- 
trary, the husband's conduct merits loathing rather 
than affection. 

Another point worthy to be emphasized is the need 
for economy in the wife. Few things contribute more 
to domestic happiness than the old-fashioned faculty 
of being able, in financial matters, to make both ends 
meet And if something beyond this can be realized — 
if something can be laid by for a rainy day, all the bet- 
ter ; that is, all the surer, generally speaking, will the 
family be of happiness, and all the more agreeable 
the relations existing between the head of the family 
and his better half. 

Let it be noted, too, that this matter of saving, of 
keeping within the income, and of laying by a little, 
is a matter which usually depends upon the frugality 
and good management of the housekeeper. Not 
always, of course ; for some men keep the entire dis- 
bursements in their own hands, and some, again, are 
such utter spendthrifts that the most economical of 
wives would find it difficult to lay by a farthing. We 
are speaking, however, not of the exceptions, but of 
the rule ; and we reaffirm that usually the wife has 
much to do in these matters, very much ; and that, 
furthermore, when her voice is raised for economy, 
she seldom fails to realize it, and to bless her house- 
hold with the gracious results. 

Another virtue in which wives should excel, one no 
less becoming to women than to men, is industry. 
That the wife should plan and labor for her family, 
within proper limits, is suggested by the very name 
she bears; for "wife" means "weaver." In olden 
times, the chief occupation of the home circle was the 
manufacture of clothing. The daughters did the 
spinning, and the wives the weaving. Thus arose 
two terms— the term " spinster " as applied to women 
who are single, and the term " wife," or ** wefe," from 
weaver, as applied to those who are married. 

Yes, wives anciently were weavers, and wives should 
still be weavers ; that is, in the first place, all wives 
should be workers. Some wives work altogether too 
much ; they are wearing out their lives by work. They 
are slaves in their homes. It is weave, weave, weave, 
with these women, from morning till night. No rest, 
and not much gratitude. Others, however, work quite 
too little. They are wasting away, really, for lack of 
occupation and exercise. They think they are ill, and 
the doctor comes and prescribes for them. But the 
doctor knows very well that these women are sick only 



with ^;if^/— lassitude produced by inactivity. A 
proper prescription for such women would call, not 
for sugar-coated pills, but for a little exercise over 
the cookstove or the washboard, or, at the very leasts 
some vigorous broom athletics. 

Happily, though, there are occupations to which 
our wives can apply themselves in the home circle, 
outside of the drudgery of regular house-work. We 
live in an age of household adornment, and it is a 
matter for gratitude that we do. £ver3rthing inclines 
to beauty. A brighter, prettier place to-day is many 
an artisan's sitting room than the parlors of the 
wealthy used to be. Chiefly, too, are we indebted 
for this change to women. These wives of ours have 
been weaving and painting and carving and embroid- 
ering, until our homes are converted into miniature 
art galleries. Thank God for this 1 Let our wives 
still be weavers. Let every wife be a weaver, doing 
all she can to make her own home, be it little or big, 
pretentious or lowly, the brightest, prettiest, coziest, 
happiest place to her and hers this side the portals 
of that house not made with hands ! 

We desire to emphasize now that old and thor- 
oughly orthodox idea that a wife should be cheerful 
in her home. Some will tell us that they are so, and 
that their efforts are not appreciated. Well, what if 
they are not ? Cheerfulness, surely, is its own reward ; 
and you, at least, in trjring to make others happy, 
make yourself happy. Others will plead that home- 
life has so many sorrows running through it that they 
absolutely can not be cheerful. Possibly, though, 
these have not tried ; or if they have, have not tried 
in the right way. O, try to be cheerful in this way ; 
viz., by being Christians. Try to shine in the home 
circle by borrowing a few rays from the Sun of right- 
eousness. 

Yes, we must insist upon the wife being as happy 
and pleasant as she can. Such a spirit in wives will 
often work marvels. Bishop Wiley says, in his book 
on the " Religion of the Family," that a wife's good 
nature is the vital breath of the household ; and so 
undoubtedly it is. Some one else has observed that 
" nothing flatters a man so much as the happiness of 
his wife, for he is always proud of himself as the 
source of it." 

Very suggestive and beautiful, too, are the words 
of a poet on this subject. He is incorporating into 
rhymthic expression his own ideal of the model wife 
and of how such a wife will affect and bless her 
husband : 

** His house she enters, there to be a light, 
Shining within when all without is night ; 
A guardian angel o'er his life presiding. 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 

" Winning him back when mingling in the throng- 
Back from a world we love, alas I too long- 
To fireside happiness, to hours o! ease. 
Blest with that charm, the certainty to please." 

Happy, too, if the wife be intelligent as well as 
cheerful. O, what a mistake for girls after marriage 
to neglect their accomplishments I They cannot, of 
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course, give so much time to these afterwards as was 
:given before ; but they could certainly, in most cases, 
devote a little time to such matters. What a pity for 
a girl who was educated in music to have to say, 
later on in life, that she has entirely lost this art ! 

Our wives should be readers as weU. Most of 
them, to be sure, are very busy ; but, relatively speak- 
ing, and especially when the question is considered 
in its bearings upon a long companionship, what 
business can be any more important than the cultiva- 
tion by a wife of her intellectual faculties? The 
pleasures of sense soon pall, and we lose, after a 
time, all interest in them. But the pleasures of the 
mind are a source of joy to us as long as rational 
consciousness remains. They do not cease to charm 
even in the sere and yellow leaf. 

It is too often the case that married women, either 
from a fancied necessity or from indifference, wholly 
neglect this matter. This is true sometimes of 
women whose husbands keep well up with the march 
of latter day intelligence; and the consequence is, 
that there is a lack of affinity between these people. 
This, because the common ground of knowledge* 
which makes conversation agreeable, and the inter- 
<:hange of thought easy and profitable, is wanting in 
such cases. 

Above all does every wife need religion. She 
needs it because nothing else will satisfy the crav- 
ings of her womanly nature. She wants perfection of 
love, and she can only find that in God. Some 
strong arm upon which she can lean at all times, and 
some strong yet tender nature that will fully under- 
stand and sympathize with her— that is what a 
woman wants. It is a craving, too, which is not 
satisfactorily met in the best and truest of husbands ; 
which, in fact, finds its full complement only where 
her womanly hand is clasped ^rmly in the Hand 
Divine, and her trusting womanly heart is pillowed 
in security upon the Divine Bosom. O women, O 
wives I here is what you want— and you will find it 
nowhere else— here, in the comforts, in the hopes, in 
the supports, in the promises, in the occupations, 
and in the rewards of this blessed religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Some wives especially need this, because they have 
special burdens to bear. There are shadows on the 
hearthstone. There are troubles weighing you down 
oi which you never speak to earthly friends. You 
could not ; it would break your heart to do so. Why 
not, therefore, adopt the happy course of taking your 
household troubles to Jesus ? Why not embrace that 
sure comfort which is offered to you in the Gospel ? 

One of the trials of the ordinary wife is the feeling 
that her life is such a commonplace thing. It is all 
routine, the same little duties over and over again, 
without any variation. But is there not another side 
to this spiritless picture ? 

'* A commonplace life, we taj and we sigh ; 
But why thould we sigh as we say f 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 

Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 



The flower that blooms and the bird that sings ; 

But sad were the world, and dark were our lot, 

II flowers failed to bloom and the sun shone not 

And God, who seeth each separate soul. 

Out of commonplace things makes his beautiful whole.** 

Allusion was made in another place to the faithful 
wife'ai crown of reward. Be assured there is such a 
thing, and that every one who shall deserve this 
crown will finally get it Benjamin Disraeli, when 
the queen first offered him an earldom, declined to 
accept this dignity. " No," said he, " give the coro- 
net to my wife, for she deserves it better than I ; " 
and upon that noble wife's brow it rested. 

Ah 1 many a wife will get a coronet in the great 
day of accounts. God will offer it, and that husband 
of hers, not always so appreciative as he should have 
been during the earthly companionship, will stand 
forward then to do her full justice, saying, as the 
symbol of honor shall be held out : " Yes, give it to 
her ; give it to her, by all means. She deserves it ; 
she was my wife, my faithful, blessed wife, to whom, 
under God, I owe more of my earthly happiness, and 
more of the credit of my present glory than to all 
other agencies combined." 

The likelihood, however, that our wives will get 
justice at last must not be used in palliation of the 
injustice they may be suffering now. And what a 
life of martyrdom some of them lead. You've heard 
of Dan's wife ; possibly you know her. 

Dan's Wife. 

" Up in early morning light, 
Sweeping, dusting, setting right, 
Oiling all the household springs. 
Sewing buttons, tying strings, 
Telling Bridget what to do, 
Mending rips in Johnnie's shoe, 
Running up and down the stair, 
Tying baby in her chair, 
Cutting meat and spreading bread. 
Dishing out so much per head, 
Eating as she can, by chance, 
Giving husband kindly i^nce I 

Toiling, busy life- 
Smart woman, 

Dan's wife. 

'* Dan comes home at fall of night- 
Home so cheerful, neat and bright ; 
Children meet him at the door, 
Pull him down and look him o'er ; 
Wife asks how the day has gone : 
' Busy time with us at home 1 ' 
Supper done, Dan reads with ease- 
Happy Dan, but one to please ! 
Children must be put to bed ; 
All the little prayers are said ; 
Little shoes are placed in rows, 
Bedclothes tucked o'er little toes : 

Busy, wearing life — 
Tired woman, 

Dan's wife. 

" Dan reads on and falls asleep— 
See the woman softly creep ; 
Baby rests at last ; poor dear, 
Not a word her heart tojchrer. 
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Mending basket, full to top, 
Stockings, shirt, and little frock ; 
Tired eyes and weary brain. 
Side with darting ugly pain ; 
' Never mind, 't will pass away ; ' 
She most work bat never play; 
Closed piano, unused books, 
Done the walks to pleasant nooks ; 

Brightness faded oot of life^ 
Saddened woman, 

Dan's wife f 

" Up stairs, tossing to and fro. 
Fever holds the woman low ; 
Children wander free to play. 
When and where they will to<lay; 
Bridget loiters — dinner's cold, 
Dan looks anxious, cross, and old ; 
Household screws all out of place, 
Lacking one dear, patient face. 
Steady hands so tried and true. 
Hands that knew just what to do. 
Never seeking rest nor play. 
Folded now, and laid away. 

Work of six in one short life^ 
Martyred woman, 

Dan's wife." 

And she was herself partly to blame for it ; though 
chiefly was Dan to blame. Not that he was mean, but 
that he was thoughtless ; and to Dan and his like and 
kind I shall have something to say in my next paper, 
"The Model Husband." 

We can only add, in dismissing this pleasing 
theme, God bless all good wives, and not only may 
they have a crown of life in the other world, but in 
this world may their brows be decked with the coro- 
net of stainless virtue, and their lives crowned and 
hallowed by that best possession of every good wife, 
the increasing love and the undying devotion of a 
good husband ! 

Selected for Good Housbkbbping. 

SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Success is never blamed. 

Sudden glory soon goes out. 

Spilt wine it worse than water. 

The body it the socket of the touL 

Teaching others, teaching yourself. 

No glue will hold when the joint is bad. 

None can pray weU, but he that lives welL 

No raillery it worse than that which is true. 

You may know a foolish woman by her finery. 

Write with the learned, but speak with the vulgar. 

One may imderstand like an angel and yet be a devlL 

Some people are made to belong to churches and some 
to stay out8ide.»F. F. Montressor. 

Some people are dom confessors, to whom others turn 
instinctively in their need.— F. F. Montretsor. 

The most exquisite times in most people's lives are 
thote when they are (perhapt imconsciously) expecting 
tometbing.— F. F. Montressor. 

If Candlemas day be fair and bright, winter will have 
another flight; if on Candlemas day it be shower and rain, 
winter is gone, and will not come again. 



Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

FIFT7 ODD WINTERS AN* MORE. 

Tell ye of what I was thinkin' ? Now realy there ain't much 

to tell ; 
1*8 settin' here lookin' at Mandy, an' thinkin' of,— thinkin' of,— 

well, 
I's thinkin' we'd lived here together for fifty good winters, an' 

more, 
An' neither, like some I could mention, has grown to think 

'tother a bore ; 
An' I thought o' that fangle, divorces, where people that chank 

at th' bit 
Go to law with all manner of stories, for gettin' their hitchin*^ 

line split ; 
An' I thought how we'd worked in th' harness a lovin' each 

other th' more. 
For knowin' that neither was perfect, an' knowin' what 'tother 

one bore. 
Yes, Mandy an' I in th' forties started out to travel this road. 
An' we didn't start out without knowm'that each one had 

shouldered a load ; 
Nor we didn't start out on th' journey a smirkin' and thinkin'' 

we'd done 
The cunnin'est thing in creation, with a future all honey an' fun ; 
An' we didn't start out in a mansion, with a mortgage some 

twenty feet long ; 
But we shouldered our load an' looked happy, an' mingled 

some work with our song. 
Thinkin' of? Well, I was thinkin' that Mandy, who used to 

be fair. 
Is fairer now wiih her wrinkles, than she is in that picture up- 

there; 
Fairer now in th' autumn, with her tresses all drifted with snow,. 
Than she was as a pink an' white maiden, some fifty odd win-^ 

ters ago. 

An' that wasn't all by a jugfol, somehow there's a picture I see 
Of me when first I saw Mandy, an' Mandy when first she 

saw me; — 
An* then as time journeys onward, I can see her one night at 

th* bars. 
As I passed by with a greetin'. an' her eyes wandered off to 

th' stars ;— 
An' then th' picture gets jumbled, an' all I can see is her face 
Crowned by a heavenly halo, a God given message of grace. 
An' after that life was in earnest, an' its burdens were not over 

light, 
Bot we both gave a hand to th' towrope, an' measured omr 

hearts with the fight. 
So th' years passed on,— they were merry, with sometimes a 

^good bit of sad. 
But we never thought much of complainin', an' we couldn't 

found time if we had. 
Thinkin' of? Well, I was thinkin' that Mandy, who alwaya 

was fair. 
Was never so sweet as this minute, with th' snow drifts laid ia 

her hair ; 
An' I's thinkin',— I's thinkin' that maybe if I was to go th'' 

long road 
Ere th' Lord saw fit to call Mandy, 'twere a pity to double her 

load; 
An' then I was thinkin' how maybe that Mandy might journey 

ahead. 
An' leave me alone in my sorrow, alone with my beautiful 

dead; 
An' then I couldn't help praying that maybe th' good Lord 

would see 
It was best that he call us together, my Mandy, my sweet- 
heart an' me. 

— IVa/ftr Jf. Hazeltine. 
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OrlffiMtl in Good Housbkbbping. 

THE OLD TEAR AND THE NEW. 
They have met, and thej have parted, 

Sad new jear, glad old ; 
Thej have kiiaed so lojal, ever, 
Each gone his waj, bold. 

They have met, and they have parted, 

For they were close friends ; 
Bright links of life and love, sweet joys, 

Old to new e'er lends. 

They have met, and they have parted. 

Sad old year, glad new, 
Heavenly blessings each doth shadow 

Wishes tender, true. 

They have met, and they have parted. 

After Christmastide ; 
One doth vanish with the holly. 

Other with us bide. 

^Florence Cane, 



OriglBal in Good Housbkbbping. 

JILL'S COOKINQ, 

And How Jack Tried to Bat It 

BY 

MRS. B. C. GARDNER. 

And the Author of " Model Homes for Model House- 

keeping." "The House That JUllBullt." Etc.. 

Belna the Experience of the Woman who Cooked 

and Went to Market, and the Man who Ate 

find Paid the Bills. 




Chapter II.» 
BREAD. 

HE cofEee being settled for the 
time, Jack opened conversa- 
tion in characteristic fashion. 
" If I wasn't the most even- 
tempered roan in the world I should 
have been crazy years ago with ner- 
vous dyspepsia brought on by eat- 
ing the atrocious stuff we call bread. 
The * staff of life/ indeed 1 It might 
better be called the spear of death ; 
or to use modem military compari- 
sons, cannon balls and dynamite 
bombs." 
"Why, is our bread baked too 
hard to suit you?" 

"Too hard! It isn't half baked. The outside is 
well enough, but the rest is like a damp sponge. If 
I was a ruminating animal with no upper teeth to 
speak of, it would be all right, but a man with a full 
set of grinders likes to feel that they are of some use 
to him." ^ 

" Really, my dear, we must eat something, and if 
the bread all through was as hard as the crust it 
would be impossible to do more than gnaw it." 

" All the better. We eat altogether too much flour 
paste, and eat it too easily. It appears to me that 
laziness lies at the bottom of the whole business. 

• For many of the reciptt In this chapter the author is indebted to 
Mrs. Henderson's well known cook book and to Good H< usb- 

SUPING. 



The cook is too lazy to take the pains to make good 
bread, and we are too lazy to use our jaws. If this 
keeps on we shall be going back to chop sticks and 
nursing bottles. Do you know how this bread was 
made?" 

"I haven't heard Bridget say just how she 
makes it, but I will find out. I never heard you com- 
plain of rt in this way before." 

" Of course you never did. I never complain of 
anything, but when I see people wasting time and 
money for no earthly purpose but to spoil their stom- 
achs, I feel that something ought to be said, even if 
I do hate to find fault." 

" You know that my one object in living is to see 
that you have suitable and agreeable food. I will 
certainly try to improve the bread if you think it is 
not always sufficiently baked." 

"Not always! it is never baked enough, — not all 
through ; it ought to be the same at the center as it is 
at the circumference, but I suppose that would make 
charcoal of the outside before the inside was done." 

" That would depend on the oven, on the texture 
of the bread, and on what you mean by * done.' " 

" By * done ' I mean thoroughly cooked, so that you 
can eat it with your teeth or cut it with a knife. What 
do you mean by * texture ; ' I supposed that was an 
attribute of cloth, not of bread." 

" I mean the coarseness of the pores." 

"What makes the pores, anyway ?" 

" Why, the yeast, to be sure. That is what yeast is 
for ; that is all it is for ; to make little holes in the 
dough so that the moisture can escape and the heat 
penetrate sufficiently to cook the bread inside of the 
loaf." 

" Does it make any difference whether the holes ar* 
large or small ? " 

"Yes, I think it does. It seems to cook more 
thoroughly when they are large, and the more slowly 
it bakes, the more uniformly will it be cooked, al- 
though the outside is sure to be harder than the in- 
side, because it crusts over as soon as it is put in the 
oven. It never looks as white, however, when it is a 
long time baking." 

" No ; and good, strong coffee never looks as white 
as milk and water. I should say bread is made to 
eat, not to look at Even in the matter of color, white 
is no more attractive than various shades of brown." 

" It isn't the same thing with bread. When bread 
is dark it is a sign that the flour is poor, or else that 
it was not properly molded. At least that is what the 
cook books say, and I suppose our cook follows the 
rules in the books." 

" So much the worse for the books. Speaking of 
flour, what is the * whole wheat ' flour that I hear 
about ? If it is whole wheat how can it be flour ? " 

" Whole wheat flour is flour made from the whole 
of the wheat. All but the flinty shell goes into the 
flour and that gives it a dark color ; but the dark part 
is said to be the most valuable for food." 

" Is it the same as Graham flour ? " 

" Not by any means. The Graham flour includes the 
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very outer shell which is similar to pulverized quartz. 
It is not merely unnecessary in food, but is positively 
dangerous except to ostriches and other fowls. But 
the ' whole wheat ' flour has none of this element, and 
is far more nutritious than the common white flour." 

" Then why don't we use it all the time ? " 

'* Partly because the bread doesn't look quite as 
well ; that is, not as white ; mainly because we are 
not accustomed to it. We are all the slaves of habit 
as well as of indigestion in the matter of bread, and 
it is vastly easier for us to change our principles than 
our tastes, especially those that are acquired, and 
there is a great variety of tastes in bread. Some 
people like it soft and light, others hard and solid ; 
some like it sweet with sugar, others don't mind if it 
is sour ; some like it all crust, others pare of! the crust 
and eat only the inside ; some must have it toasted 
dry, and then softened with hot water ; some want it 
made of milk and lard and sugar ; some want it fresh 
from the oven, others must have it stale ; some like 
thick slices and some thin ; some want ' salt rising ' 
and some soda ; some want it * the way mother made 
it,' and some abjure everything but baker's bread 
with plenty of alum and lard to make it white. If 
you will tell me how you like it I will try to find out 
how to make it, and prepare such rules that we shall 
always have it right." 

For a moment this was a staggerer. Like most of 
us, Jack could tell what he didn't like much better 
than what he did. 

" How I like it ? Why, I like it any way you please 
to make it. I'm not a man to be always finding fault 
with what I eat,— not if it is what it ought to be ; but 
the bread never is what it ought to be, and the sooner 
you make your rules the better. I fancy you will have 
to invent automatic machinery and self-registering 
dough." 

** It is too late to make raised bread to-day, but I 
will see what can be done for biscuits to-morrow 
morning. If they are not successful we can fall back 
on the * shredded wheat.' " 

When the morning bread appeared on the table it 
consisted of a plateful of very small, light, hot, freshly 
baked loaves ; speaking technically, ** raised biscuits." 
The hemispherical top of each little loaf was a rich 
brown crust, the flat bottom was a pale brown, while 
the intervening material, which was as white as bolted 
flour could make it and as light as the lightest sponge, 
had no crust at all. For a wonder Jack made no ver- 
bal comment whatever. He helped himself to one of 
the biscuits, pulled off the top and bottom crusts as 
carefully as if he was peeling a potato, buttered them 
and proceeded to eat them with apparent relish. The 
central part, which was at least two-thirds of the whole 
in weight and four-flf ths in bulk, he set in front of his 
plate. He proceeded in this fashion till eight of the 
oblong solids had been denuded of the upper and 
under crusts. 

" Why weren't these things baked so as to have a 
crust all around them ? " he inquired, pointing to the 
semi-circular row of peeled biscuits standing around 



his plate. Then, without waiting for a reply he de- 
liberately gathered them into one mass as if he was 
making a snowball. '* Wouldn't it be well to put this 
back into the oven until another crust has had time 
to grow ? It seems a pity to throw away so much 
good raw material. It is worse than Chinese roast 
pig in the matter of extravagance in cooking. Why 
didn't the separate biscuits have side crusts in the 
first place ? " 

" They were so near together in the pan that there 
was no room for the heat to penetrate between them." 

" Then why not set them farther apart ? If the oven 
isn't large enough, have a wing added." 

** Oh, the oven is large enough ; they wouldn't rise 
in good shape if they were not near enough together 
to support one another." 

"They wouldn't! Well, there is something very 
peculiar about that. The yeast is put in to make 
them rise, in order that the inside may be well baked, 
then to make them rise still more they are set close 
together which prevents their baking. To the mas- 
culine mind that seems illogical. Perhaps this is a 
case where instinct rises above reason." 

" The bread never rises without a reason, and logic 
has nothing to do with the case. However, you are 
right about one thing ; these biscuits would have been 
improved if they had been pulled apart as soon as 
they were taken out of the oven and put back for the 
second baking, to which all biscuits worthy the name 
are entitled. That would give them a crust on the 
sides as well as on the top and bottom, and diminish 
the waste if they are to be eaten in the elegant style 
you have adopted." 

" I have no objection to elegance when it can be 
combined with common sense, but I don't propose to 
commit the sin of eating things that are not flt to eat, 
nor the crime of wasting good food when the world 
is full of people who are hungry. It may be because 
flour is so cheap that we throw away so much of it 
Certainly bread in the shape of biscuits like these is 
more than half wasted. I threw it away in a direct, 
good natured, gentlemanly fashion. Most people 
would have thrown it away twice ; once by eating it 
when it might have been given to the pigs, and again 
by being sick because they had eaten it. Do you 
ever use anything but yeast to make bread rise ? One 
of your famous lecturers on the subject says we are 
killed by yeast ; that it spoils the bread, gets into our 
stomachs alive and does its best to elevate and puff 
us up ourselves until we are a nation of dyspeptics, 
while the sensible French and Italians who have only 
dry bread and coffee for breakfast never know the 
meaning of dyspepsia. Perhaps the difference is in 
the baking " 

" Undoubtedly that is the main point ; and the bak- 
ing depends on two things, the condition of the dough 
when it is put into the oven and the condition of the 
oven into which it is put. Yes, there are various ways 
of raising the dough so that it can be baked, and if 
the bread, whether it is called biscuits or anything 
else, is to be eaten soon after baking, it should be 
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raised with something else than yeast, for the yeast 
plant dies hard, and if it has not already been killed 
by time and cold, is liable to keep on growing after 
the bread is eaten." 

"Then why not dispense with the yeast altogether 
and go back to the old-fashioned saleratus and sour 
milk, or the new-fashioned and much advertised bak- 
ing powders ? " 

" The danger in using an acid neutralized by an 
alkali, comes from the difficulty of fixing the proper 
proportions. If there is enough alkali, usually some 
form of soda, to keep the bread from being sour, 
there is liable to be too much for our delicate digest- 
ive machinery. There are, indeed, a great many ways 
of making bread, and as I said a few moments ago, if 
you will tell me what you like I will try to find a way 
to make it." 

" What I like ? Why, I'm not in the least particular. 
Any good bread that is healthy and light and well 
baked and sweet, something that won't give me a 
headache, nor break my teeth ; bread that looks good 
and tastes good ; not too dry and hard, nor too moist 
and soft. Something that won't roll up into balls 
the minute I begin to chew it. Why, it's simple 
enough. All I want is good, wholesome bread. 
There's nothing unreasonable in that is there ? " 

*' No, indeed, quite the contrary. There is nothing 
so unreasonable as poor, unwholesome bread." 

" I agree to that, but if these biscuits are the best 
you can do in the way of bread, I can only refer you 
to the old copy books and suggest that you try, try 
again to-morrow morning." 

" It won't be necessary to wait for to-morrow morn- 
ing for our second experiment, because the dough, a 
part of which was used for these biscuits, has already 
been prepared for regular loaf bread, and is now ris- 
ing the second time preparatory to baking. In that 
shape, perhaps, it will be more to your taste." 

** How can it be when I have already told you pleas- 
antly, but decidedly, that the biscuits were not satis- 
factory. The loaf bread, I understand, will be ex- 
actly like them only in larger pieces." 

** Oh, no ; it won't be the same. We always put 
more shortening into the dough that is used for bis- 
cuits and intended to be eaten at once. They are 
more thoroughly molded, they rise quicker, look nicer 
and taste better." 

" Oh, they do ? They taste better ? And still you 
think I shall be delighted with the bread that is made 
of the same stuff as the biscuits, only not quite so 
good. More logic ! " 

"Bread, my dear, is a very different thing from 
biscuit. Nobody would think of eating yeast bread 
just as soon as it was taken from the oven ; but yeast 
biscuits are often eaten hot. In fact some ignorant 
people like them better, and profess to consider them 
more healthy than baking powder biscuits." 

"You mean less unhealthy. Well, if there's noth- 
ing else but bread made from biscuit dough, I shall 
eat what is set before me, as usual, and ask no ques- 
tions for conscience sake." 



Wooden platters for the table are said to have gone 
out of fashion. Jack insisted that at any meal where 
bread was, so to speak, the principal dish, it was 
economy, neatness, good taste and good sense to 
have the bread carved at the table. He could then 
be sure it had not passed through many hands, that 
the slices were of proper thickness, that it was all 
freshly cut, had not been exposed to dust and germs, 
and that there would not be a lot of slices left over to 
dry and mold and finally find their way to the waste 
basket. Accordingly the loaf of new bread, to set 
forth small things by great, was served like John the 
Baptist's head, in a charger, that is to say on an 
oaken board with an appropriate motto carved around 
the edge. 

The external appearance of the loaf was all that 
could be desired. It had a domed roof, was rich 
brown in color, and about eight inches long; the 
slices would have been perhaps four inches square, 
the regulation size and shape of " store " bread. 

Jack pared off the end of the loaf, and then, setting 
the knife in position to take off thin slices, pressed 
it down to the wooden platter as if he were decapi- 
tating an eel or a cabbage. As might have been ex- 
pected, the end of the loaf collapsed and the at- 
tempted slice was a shapeless mass. 

" It appears to me," he remarked, examining the 
end of the loaf, "that if this sharp knife won't go 
through the bread without crushing it, my teeth are 
not likely to succeed any better." 

" It will cut much better after it is a day older. 
New bread never can be cut without * sawing.' We 
ought to have a knife with scalloped edges." 

" I should say that bread too soft, or too new, to be 
cut with an ordinary knife is unfit to eat. I hate to 
criticise, but from what little I have learned, I don't 
believe the best bread in the world ought to be eaten 
till it is at least twenty-four hours old, especially if it 
is made with yeast" 

" Yes, that has always been the notion, but now 
the French have discovered that yeast bread is one of 
the best possible gardens for the rapid growth 
of germs, and the older it is the more germs it 
contains." 

" What kind of germs ? " 

" Why, any kind, all kinds, I suppose." 

"Perhaps the French say that just because the 
Germans like stale bread. The main thing is to have 
it well baked, and, as I have before remarked, if we 
haven't a suitable oven, then let us invent a new one 
or go back to the old-fashioned brick ovens. I don't 
know how it gets the name or how many kinds there 
are, but what I mean when I say * French ' bread, and 
what I like when I eat French bread, is those long, 
slender, round loaves, that are cut diagonally." 

" Any bread can be cut diagonally." 

"Of course, but these are light, dry, not especially 
white, surrounded with a crust that is almost the same 
on the bottom as on the top, if there is any top and 
bottom to it ; it is crisp without being hard, firm with- 
out being tough, and neither coarse, sour nor varie- 
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gated. What is the use in having more than one 
good rule for good bread ? " 

** There is no use for more than one of a kind, but 
there are a great many kinds." 

" How many, for a guess ? " 

" Several hundred." 

"And are you going to give several hundred recipes 
for so many different kinds ? " 

" No, not more than forty or fifty, and those are 
not all real bread. Biscuits, rolls, puffs, muffins, even 
griddle cakes belong in the bread family." 

After Jack had heard the various recipes he deliv- 
ered himself of the opinion that all but six should be 
thrown into the fire, on the ground that the simplest 
preparations were the most nutritious and the most 
economical, both of labor and material. Jill wisely 
refused to do anything of the kind, but admitted that 
a discriminating housekeeper would find certain of 
her rules preferable to others. 

RECIPES. 
French Bread as at Hotel Worthy. 

Dissolve one cake of compressed yeast, one ounce of 
salt, two ounces of sugar and a tablespoonf ul of lard or 
butter in one quart of water and stir in enough flour to 
make a dough stiff enough to mold. Let it rise in a mass 
over night or about eight hours, then mold thoroughly and 
make into rolls about two inches in diameter, and as long 
as can be conveniently handled— from eight inches to two 
feet Lay these on a piece of dry canvas or crash, a little 
wider than the length of the loaves, bringing a fold of the 
cloth between each rolled loaf and set the whole on a board 
to rise. When sufficiently risen carefully roll the loaves 
one at a time upon a thin piece of board, slightly floured, 
from which they are to be again rolled cau'efully to the bot- 
tom of a large baking pan inverted in the oven. Place 
them far enough apart to prevent the tides from touching, 
and bake an hour in a moderate oven. 

One cake of comprested yeast, |o.oa 

Two tablespoonf uls of sugar, .01 

One tablespoonf ul of lard, .01 

Three quarts of flour, .09 

Total, I0.13 

MUk Bread. 

Dissolve one tablespoonful of butter or lard, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, and one cake 
of compressed yeast in a pint of scalded milk and add one 
pint of warm water. Stir the whole thoroughly and add 
flour till it is stiff enough to mold. Leave it in an earthen 
bread bowl in a warm place to rise over night. In the 
morning knead half an hour before putting into pans. 
Let it rise in the pans to nearly twice the original bulk, 
and bake in a moderate oven about an hour. This will 
make four loaves. 

One tablespoonful of lard, I0.01 
One tablespoonful of sugar, .ooH 

One cake of compressed yeast, .oa 

One pint of milk, .03H 

Three quarts of flour, .09 

Total, iai6 

Bread Stloka. 

Take one-fourth of the above recipe and make into 
sticks, baking in pans made for the purpose. 



Whole Wheat Bread. 

One pint of scalded milk, one pint of warm water, one 
tablespoonful of lard, one teaspoonful of salt, one cake of 
compressed yeast. Stir in whole wheat flour till the dough 
is as thick as it can be stirred with a spoon, not quite stiff 
enough to mold. Let it rise over night. In the morning 
add one-half a cupful of sugar, stir thoroughly fifteen 
minutes, and put into pans filling them half full, and set in 
a warm place to rise. When risen till the pans are about 
level full, place in a moderately heated oven and bake one 
and a half hours. This will make four loaves. 

Two and one-balf quarts of whole wheat flour, $o.<yj}i 
One pint of milk, .03>^ 

One tablespoonful of lard, .01 

One-half cupful of sugar, and salt, .02 

One cake of compressed yeast, .02 

Total, ^.16 

Water Bread. 

Three quarts of sifted flour, one quart of warm water^ 
one cake of compressed yeast, dissolved in half a cupful 
of warm water, two teaspoonfuls of salt. Mix the in- 
gredients just before bedtime and mold half an hour till 
very stiff ; cover and set in a warm place to rise. Early 
in the morning mold another half-hour using as little flour 
as possible. Then make into four loaves of equal size, 
filling each pan a litde more than half full. Let it rise till 
the pan is level full, and bake from forty to sixty minutes. 
This is more like the French bread than any other home- 
made bread. 

Three quarts of sifted flour, I0.09 

One cake of compressed yeast, .oa 

Total, |oii 

Prenoh Bread. (Graoe Melalne Lourant.) 

Put a heaping tablespoonful of hops and a quart of hot 
water over the fire to boil. Have ready five or six large 
boiled potatoes which mash fine. Strain the hops. Now 
put a pint of boiling water (that in which the potatoes 
were boiled) over three cupfuls of flour; mix in the 
mashed potatoes, then the quart of strained, hot, hop 
water, a heaping teaspoonful of sugar, and the same of 
salt When this is lukewarm, mix in one and a half cakea 
of compressed yeast Let this stand over night in a 
warm place. 

In the morning, a new process is in order: First, pour 
over the yeast a tablespoonful of warm water, in which ia 
dissolved half a spoonful of soda ; mix in lightly about 
ten and a half heaping teacupfuls of sifted flour. No- 
more flour is added to the bread during its kneading. 
Instead, the hands are wet in lukewarm water. Now 
knead the dough, giving it about eight or ten strokes; 
then taking it from the side next to you, pull it up into a 
long length, then double it, throwing it down snappishly 
and heavily. Wetting the hands again, give it the same 
number of strokes, or kneads, pulling the end towards you 
again and throwing it over the part left in the pan. Con- 
tinue this process until large bubbles are formed in the 
dough. It will take half an hour or longer. The handa 
should be wet enough at first to make the dough rather 
supple. If dexterously managed, it will not stick to the 
hands after a few minutes; and when it is kneaded 
enough, it will be very elastic, full of bubbles and will not 
stick to the pan. When this times arrives, put the dough 
away again in a warm place to rise. This will take one 
or two hours. 
Now comes another process. Sprinkle plenty of flour 
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on the board, and take out, lightly^ enough dough to make 
one loaf of bread, remembering that the French loaves 
are not large, nor of the same shape as the usual home- 
made ones. With the thumb and forefinger gather up the 
sides carefully (to prevent doubling the meshes or grain of 
the dough) to make it round in shape. Flour the rolling 
pin, press it in the centre, rolling a little back and forth. 
Now give each puffed end a roll towards the centre, lap- 
ping well the ends. Turn the bread entirely over, pulling 
out the ends to make a long loaf. Sprinkle plenty of fiour 
on large baking pans turned bottom side up, upon which 
lay this and the other loaves, a little distance apart, if 
there is room for two of them on one pan. Sprinlde 
plenty of fiour on the tops, and set the pans by the side of 
the fire to again rise a little. It will take twenty-five or 
thirty minutes longer. Then bake. 

Kneading bread in the manner just described causes 
the g^in of the bread to run in one direction, so that it 
may be peeled off in layers. Kneading with water instead 
of fiour makes the bread moist and elastic, rather than 
solid and in crumbs. Six loaves. 

Five potatoes, |o.oa 

Thirteen and one-half cupfuls of flour, .13^ 
Coropretted yeast, .03 

Total, |o.i8^ 

Graham Bread. 

Dissolve one cake of compressed yeast in one quart of 
warm water. Stir in sifted Graham flour until it is stiff 
enough to mold with the hands. Add one teaspoonful of 
salt Let it rise in a warm place well covered over night. 
In the morning add one half cupful of molasses, one half 
cupful of sugar and a heaping teaspoonful of soda. ' Fill 
two pans half full and let it rise till they are level full. 
Bake in slow oven one and a half hours. 

Twelve cupfuls of Graham flour, |aia 
One yeast cake, .os 

One-half cupful of molasses, ,otH 

One-half cupful of sugar, .01^ 

Teaspoonful of soda, .ooH 

Total, io.i7H 

Breakfast Puffs, or Popovers. 

Ingredients, two cupfuls of milk, two cupfuls of flour 
two eggs, and an even teaspoonful ol salt 

Beat the eggs separately and well, add the whites last 
and then beat all together. They may be baked in roll 
pans or in deep gem pans, which should be heated and 
greased before the batter is put in. They should be filled 
half full of the batter. Or they may be baked in tea cups. 
The above quantity should make sixteen puffs. 

To bake the oven should be quite hot for the first fifteen 
minutes, and then cool the oven somewhat and let them 
bake half an hour longer. 



Two cupfuls of milk, 


|o.03^ 


Two cupfuls of flour, 


.oa 


Two eggs, 


.05 



Total, |o.io^ 

Baklnff Powder Biscuits. 

One quart of St. Louis pastry flour ; three teaspoonf uls of 
baking powder; butter large as a walnut; one and one- 
fourth cupfuls of sweet milk. The baking powder and salt 
to be sifted into the dry fiour and the butter worked in 
with the hands. Then stir in the milk and the whole will 
make a batter that can be laid on the molding board and 
rolled to a thickness of from one-half to three-fourths of 



an inch. Handle as little as possible. Cut with a biscuit 
cutter, place in fioured tins, bake in a quick oven twenty 
minutes. 

One quart of flour, $0.0$ 

Three teaspoonf uls of baking powder, .01 
Butter the size of a walnut, .01 

One and one-fourth cupfuls of milk, .03 



Total, 



I0.08 



Spider Cake. 

One cupful of sweet milk ; one pint of fiour ; one-half 
tablespoonful of butter; two rounded teaspoonf uls of 
baking powder. Make a batter a little thinner than for 
biscuits. Put it into a shallow pan making it about three- 
quarters of an inch thick. Bake it in a quick oven or, it 
may be put in a spider on the top of the stove. If in the 
spider it should be turned when the bottom is well 
browned. 



One cupful of milk. 

One pint of flour, 

One-half tablespoonful of butter. 

Two rounded teaspoonf uls of baking powder, 



^.02 



I0.06 



Total, 

Parker House Rolls. 

Ingredients, two quarts of flour, one pint of milk 
(measured after boiling), butter the size of an egg, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one teacupful of homemade yeast, 
and a little salt Make a hole in the fiour. Put in the 
other ingredients in the following order : Sugar, butter, 
milk and yeast Do not stir the ingredients after putting 
them together. Arrange this at ten o^clock at night; set 
it in a cool place until ten o'clock the next morning, when 
mix altogether, and knead it fifteen minutes by the 
clock. Put it in a cool place again until four o'clock p. m., 
then cut out the rolls, and set each one apart from its 
neighbor in the pan. Set it for half an hour in a warxa 
place. Bake fifteen minutes. 

Two quarts of flour, |o.o6 
One pint of milk, ,o$}i 

Butter size of an egg, .04 

One tablespoonful of sugar, .ooH 

One teacupful of yeast, .os 



Total, 



I0.16 



Com Mufflns. 

Two eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, one of sugar, 
nearly a glassful of milk, one glassful of flour, one half 
cupful of Indian meal and one heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Rub the butter and sugar, add yolks, 
next beaten whites, then milk, flour and meal gradually. 
Bake in gem pans in a quick oven. The white meal is 
preferred. 

Two eggs, I0.05 

One tablespoonful of butter, .oa 

Baking powder and sugar, .01 

One cupful of milk, os 

One cupful of flour, .ox 

Four cupfuls of Indian meal, .01 



Total, 



^.la 



Potato Rolls- 
One cupful of sifted potato, one cupful of warm milk,, 
one-quarter of a cake of compressed yeast ; beat all to- 
gether until smooth, add one quart of sifted flour in which 
a tablespoonful of lard or butter has been rubbed, and 
sufiScient warm milk to make a batter. Knead well and 
set in a warm place over night In the morning stir it 
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down as often as it rises. Mold into rolls an hour and a 
half before required at the table. 



One cupful of potato, 

One cupful of milk, 

One cake of compressed jtast, 

One quart of flour, 

One tablespoonf ul of butter, 



$0.01 

.03 

.03 

•03 
.oa 

^10 



Total, 

Oatnneal Wafers. 

One cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, three cupfuls 
of fine oatmeal flour, one cupful of water, half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Dissolve the soda in the water and add one 
half to the stirred butter and sugar and the other half after 
the oatmeal. Add just enough wheat flour to roll them and 
brown in the oven. Roll this and cut small. 

One cupful of butter, $0.16 

One cupful of sugar, .03 

Three cupfuls of oatmeal flour, .03 

Total, $^2 

Wheat Mufnns. 

Ingredients, two eggs, one pint of flour, one teacupful 
of milk or cream, butter half the size of an tggy a little 
salt, and one teaspoonful of baking powder. Mix the 
baking powder and salt in the flour. Beat the eggs ; add 
to the yolks, first, milk, then butter (melted), then flour, 
then the whites. Beat well after it is all mixed, and bake 
them immediately in a hot oven, in gem pans or rings. 
Take them out of the pans or rings the moment they are 
done, and send them to the table. The self-raising flour is 
very nice for making muffins. In using this, of course, 
the baking powder should be omitted. 



I0.05 



Two eggs, 

One pint of flour, 

One teacupful of milk, .03 

One tablespoonful of butter, .02 

One teaspoonful of baking powder, and salt, .01 

Total, |ai2 

Entire Wheat Mufnns. 

One and one-half cupfuls of entire wheat, two level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one cupful of milk, one 
beaten egg, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Mix the beaten egg with the miUc, pour 
it over the flour mixed with the other dry materials, add 
the melted butter and beat thoroughly. Pour the batter 
into a hot, buttered gem iron, and bake about half an hour. 

One and one-half cupfuls of entire wheat, laoiH 
Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, .01 

One cupful of milk, .oa 

One egg, .oaH 

One tablespoonful of butter, and salt, .03 

Total, |ao9 

Soda and Creann of Tartar Biscuit. 

Ingredients, one quart of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two teaspoonf ub of cream of tartar, one even teaspoonful 
of salt, lard or butter the size of a small egg, and milk. 
Put the soda, cream of tartar and salt on the table ; mash 
them smoothly with a knife, and mix well together ; mix 
them as evenly in the flour as possible ; then pass it all 
through the sieve two or three times. The success of the 
biscuits depends upon the equal distribution of these in- 
gredients. Mix in the lard or butter (melted) as evenly as 
possible, taking time to rub it between the open hands, to 
break any little lumps. Now pour in enough milk to make 



the dough consistent enough to roll out, mixing it lightly 
with the ends of the fingers. The quicker it is rolled out, 
cut, and baked, the better will be the biscuits. The 
biscuits are cheaper made with cream of tartar and soda 
than with baking powder, yet many make the biscuits with 
baking powder. 

One quart of flour, .03 

One teaspoonful of soda and two of cream of tartar, |o.oa 

Butter size of an egg, .04 

One and one-fourth cupfuls of milk, .02 

Total. iZTi 

English Buns. 

Scald a pint of milk, add half a cupful of yeast, or one- 
half of a cake dissolved in half a cupful of water, and flour 
to make a batter, raise over night. In the morning add a 
cupful of sugar, a scant cupful of shortening, a well-beaten 
tggy a cupful of currants, a half a teaspoonful of extract of 
lemon and flour to mold thoroughly ; let it rise again till 
very light, then mold again, roll into balls, set in shallow 
pans, not too near together, brush over with a little 
molasses and milk mixed. Let them rise till very light, 
and bake. 

One pint of milk, |o.o3>4 

One-half of a yeast cake, .01 

Three pints of flour, .04H 

One cupful of sugar. .03 

One small cupful of lard, .05 

One egf , .02H 

One cupful of currants, .05 
One-half teaspoonful of extract of lemon. .ox 

io.25K 



Total, 

Henrlettes for Tea. 

Ingredients, three eggs beaten separately, three-fourths 
of a cupful of milk, a scant teaspoonful of baking powder, 
salt, a pinch of cinnamon, enough flour to make them just 
stiff enough to roll out easily. Roll them thin as a wafer, 
cut them into about two-inch squares, or into diamonds, 
with the paste jagger, fry them in boiling lard, and 
sprinkle pulverized sugar over them. 

Three eggs, lao;^ 

Three-fourths of a cupful of milk, .oiH 

Cinnamon, flour and baking powder, .oa 

Total. |oii 

Cheese Sticks. 

One cupful of grated cheese, one cupful of flour, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, a pinch of salt and water enough to make a 
dough ^at will roll nicely. Cut very thin and bake in a 
hot oven. Do not let them touch each other in baking. 

One capful of grated cheese, |ao5 

One cupful of flour. .01 

One tablespoonful of butter, .02 

Total. |ao8 

OJalda. 

This is a most delicious form of bread to eat with coffee 
or chocolate. Take two cupfuls of flour, put it on the 
bread board and make a hole in the middle of the pile. 
Drop into it the yolk of an egg and a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of lard. Wet this up with salted water until a stiff 
paste is formed. Work this well, lifting it and throwing 
it down snappishly on to the board every few minutes 
until it is light, smooth dough and full of blisters. Roll 
this very thin and cut in diamonds and fancy shapes with 
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a pastry cutter, cutting two or three slits through the 
middle. Fry these a light brown in boiling lard and sift 
powdered sugar over them. 

Two cupfuls of floor, |o 02 

One egg, .oaH 

One tablespoonful of lard, .ox 

ToUl, $o.osH 

Rusks. 

Add to about a quart of bread dough the beaten yolks 
of three eggs, half a cupful of butter, and one cupful of 
sugar; mix all well together. When formed into little 
cakes (rather high and slender, and placed very near each 
other), rub the tops with sugar and water mixed; then 
sprinkle over dry sugar. This should fill two pans. 

Three eggs, 

Half a cupful of butter, 



One pint of milk, 

Three tablespoonf uls of butter. 

Six slices of bread, 



lo^jH 



One cupful of sugar, 



Total, 



|o.i8)4 



Oatnneal Cakes. 

Two cupfuls of oatmeal, two cupfuls of flour, one-half 
cupful of shortening, suet or butter, one-half cupful of 
warm water, one teaspoonful of salt and one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda. Melt the shortening and dissolve the 
soda in the warm water and pour into the flour mixture as 
quickly as possible. Turn it on to the molding board, 
and roll smoothly until about one quarter of an inch 
thick ; cut up into small cakes any size preferred. Then 
roll each cake very thin and bake in rather a slow heat 
until well browned. Let them stand on the baking pan 
only a moment after taking from the oven. Handle with 
care, as they break very easily while hot. They will keep 
well in a tightly covered tin can or earthen jar. If a 
coffee cup is used for the measure, and suet for the short- 
ening, this rule will make two pounds. 

Two cupfuls of oatmeal, |ao3 

Two cupfuls of flour, .oa 

One-half cupful of butter, .08 

Total, |o.ia 

Wafer Biscuits. 

Rub a piece of butter the size of a large hickory nut 
into a pan of sifted flour; sprinkle over a little salt Mix 
it into a stiff, smooth paste, with the white of an egg 
beaten to a froth, and warm milk. Beat the paste with a 
rolling pin for half an hour, or longer; the more the 
dough is beaten, the better are the biscuits. Form the 
dough into little round balls about the size of a pigeon's 
egg ; then roll each of them to the size of a saucer. They 
should be mere wafers in thickness; they cannot be too 
thin. Sprinkle a little flour over the tins. Bake. 



Butter size of a hickory nut. 
One pint of flour. 
White of egg and milk. 



$0.01 



'03 
I0.06 



Total, 
Milk Toast. 

Scald one pint of milk. Sift into it one Ublespoonful 
of flour or cornstarch, stirring all the while till it is thor- 
oughly cooked. Then add one tablespoonful of butter 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Have ready six or eight slices 
of well toasted bread Dip the edges of each slice into 
boiling water, then place in a deep dish and pour the 
thickened gravy over each slice. Keep hot till ready for 
serving. 



Total, I0.07H 

Brewls. 

In a double boiler, or large pan, heat a pint of milk con- 
taining a tablespoonful of butter and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. When hot put in three cupfuls of white and Graham 
or whole wheat bread, broken into small pieces, in nearly 
equal parts, and boil till softened but not dissolved. Serve 
hot in a covered dish. 



One tablespoonful of butter. 
Three cupfuls of bread. 



|aos 
|ao6 



Total, 
8t«amed Brown Bread. 

Brown bread, or any other for that matter, is much im- 
proved when two or three days old, by steaming. Put a 
half or whole loaf into a steamer half an hour before 
breakfast, taking care that no drops of water are allowed 
to fall on it. With a sharp knife cut thick slices and eat 

idiile warm. 

One loaf of bread, 2}i cents. 

Swedish Toast. 

This forms an excellent substitute for fried cakes in 
summer. Warm one pint of milk, add one cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of lard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one 
yeast cake or one-half of a cake of compressed yeast dis- 
solved in a little warm water, two well beaten eggs, and 
flour enough to make a rather thin batter. If set at night 
add one-third of a teaspoonful of soda. When risen, 
knead into a loaf, adding flour as for bread. Raise again. 
Knead and roll into sheets. Sugar the tops if desired. 
Let them rise and bake. When old, cut into strips about 
three-fourths of an inch thick and toast in a very slow 
oven. If toasted to a light brown and thoroughly dried it 
will keep a long time, but soaks very quickly when dipped 
into coffee. Use half the sugar if it is too sweet. The 
recipe can be doubled and only two or three eggs used. 
One pint of milk, I003H 

One cupful of sugar, .03 

One tablespoonful of lard, .01 

One yeast cake, .02 

Two eggs, .05 

Four cupfuls of flour, .04 

Total, |o.z8^ 

Golden Toast. 

Cut bread into even pieces, toast and butter the pieces 
and moisten them with hot water. Boil six egg^ hard. 
Separate the whites from the yolks ; chop the whites and 
press the yolks through a colander or sieve. Make a white 
sauce, using one tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
cooked together, and then add a cupful of cream or milk. 
When it is well thickened add the chopped whites and 
season with pepper and salt. Spread this mixture on the 
slices of toast and cover the top with the mashed yolks. 
Sprinkle the yolks evenly over the pieces till they look 
very yellow. Serve very hot. 

Six eggs, I0.15 

One tablespoonful of butter, .02 

One cupful of milk, .02 

Six slices of bread, .02 

ToUl, |o.2i 

Indian Cake. 

One quart of milk, three-fourths of a pint of meal, one 
teacupful of flour, three eggs well beaten, three table- 
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spoonfuls of lard, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one teaspoonf ul of salt and one-half cupful of sugar. 



One quart of milk, 

Three-fourths of a pint of meal and 

one teacupful of flour, 
Three eggs, 

Three tablespoonfols of lard. 
One-half cupful of sugar, and salt. 
Three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 



^.07 



|o.aa>i 



Total, 
MiM Nolll's Boston Brown Broad. 

One heaping cofiEeecupful each of rye, com and Graham 
meal. Mix them closely and beat together closely thor- 
oughly with two cupfuls of New Orleans or Porto Rico 
molasses, two cupfuls of sweet milk, one dessertspoonful 
of soda, and one teaspoonful of salt Pour into a tin form, 
or tin pail with a cover, place in a kettle of cold water, 
put on the stove as soon as mixed and boil four hours. It 
may appear too thin but it is not The mixture should not 
quite fill the form as it should have room to swell. The 
water must not boil quite to the top of the form, it must 
not boil away, nor stop boiling. To serve it, remove the 
lid and set it a few moments into the open oven to dry the 
top, and it will then turn out in perfect shape. 

One cupful of com meal, |o.oi 

One cupful of rye meal, .01 

One cupful of Graham meal, ,01 

Two cupfuls of molasses, .06 

Two cupfuls of sweet milk, .03 H 

One dessertspoonful of soda, .01 >i 

Total, iai4 

Com Broad. 

One cupful of com meal, one cupful of wheat flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one beaten egg, one cupful 
of milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter. Mix in the 
order given and bsJce for twenty to thirty minutes in a bis- 
cuit tin or in a hot, buttered gem iron if individual muffins 
are preferred. 

One cupful of meal and one of flour, ^02 

Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, .01 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, .01 

One egg, .oaH 

One tablespoonful of butter, .oa 

Total, $o.o8H 

Johnnyoako. 

One and one-half cupfuls of meal, one cupful of flour, 
two large tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, buttermilk to 
make a thick batter. Bake in a quick oven. 

One and one-half cupfuls of meal, |o.oi)4 
One cupful of flour, .01 

Two large tablespoonfuls of sugar, .01 
Buttermilk, salt and soda, .02 

Total, io.osH 

Friod Johnnycakos. 

One cupful of sou:* milk, one cupful of sweet milk, two 
«gg8, and soda enough to sweeten the milk. Add flour 
and meal until the batter can be made into small balls with 
the hands, using about one-third of flour to two-thirds 
meaL Drop into hot lard and fry same as doughnuts. 
Eat with butter, or cut the cakes hi two and drop them, 
into a gravy made as for cream toast 



One cupful of sour milk, 

One cupful of sweet milk. 

Two eggs, 

Two cupfuls of meal and one cupful of flour. 



|o.oi 
.02 
•05 
03 

I0.11 



Total, 
Rloo Griddlocakos. 

Stir a cupful of cold, boiled rice into a pint of sweet 
milk and allow it to stand undisturbed for half an hour. 
Then add a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, two cupfuls of flour and a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little water. Stir thoroughly together and test 
on the griddle. If the cakes show a disposition to break, 
add a little more flour. 



One cupful of rice. 


I0.03 


One pint of sweet milk, 


.03H 


One tablespoonful of butter. 


.02 


Two cupfuls of flour. 


.oa 



ToUl, I0.10H 

Pancakos with Broad Crumbs. 

Soak the bread crumbs, then drain them. To two cup- 
fuls of bread cmmbs add one cupful of flour or corn meal, 
one tggt and milk enough to make a thin batter. If the 
milk is sweet, add a teaspoonful of yeast powder; if sour, 
add half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a tablespoonful 
of warm water. 

Two cupfuls of bread crumbs, I0.02 
One cupful of flour, .01 

One egg, .osX 

One pint of sour milk, .ot 

Total, I0W07H 

Mothor Johnson's Panoakoo. 

Enough flour is added to a quart of sour milk to make a 
rather thick batter. The secret is that it is left to stand over 
night, instead of being finished at once. It may even 
stand to advantage for twenty-four hours. However, if it 
is mixed at night the next moming two well beaten ^;gs 
and salt are to be added at the same time with half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful of warm 
water. Cook immediately. 



One quart of sour milk. 
Two cupfuls of flour, 
Two eggs. 



I0.04 
.02 
.05 



Total, I0.11 

Wafflos. 

Ingp'edients : Two eggs, one pint of flour, one and a 
quarter cupfuls of milk or cream, one even teaspoonful of 
yeast powder, butter or lard the size of a walnut, and salt 
Mix the baking powder and salt well in the flour, then rub 
in evenly the butter ; next add the beaten yolks and milk 
mixed, then the beaten whites of the eggs. Bake imme- 
diately. 



Two eggs, 


I0.05 


One pint of flour, 


.02 


One and one-fourth cupfuls of milk, 


.02 


One teaspoonful of yeast powder, 


.01 


Butter and salt. 


.oiH 



Total, I0.11H 

Oatmoal Griddlocakos. 

One cupful of hot oatmeal pudding and one cui^ of 
sifted flour. Let it stand over night ; in the morning add 
a well beaten egg and half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved 
in a little warm water. When ready to fry, stir into the 
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batter a half cupful of sifted flour. Butter a hot griddle, 
and fry in small cakes, sending at once to the table. 

One cupful of pudding, |o.oi 
One cupful of milk, .02 

Two cupfult of sifted flour, .02 

One egg, -02}^ 

Total, I007K 

Oatmeal Porridge. 

One heaping cupful of oatmeal to one quart of boiling 
-water and one teaspoonful of salt. Boil twenty minutes. 
The water should be salted and boiling when the meal is 
sprinkled in with one hand, while it is lightly stirred in 
-with the other. When all mixed, it should boil without 
afterward being stirred more than is necessary to keep it 
from burning at the bottom, and to mingle the grains two 
or three times, so that they may all be evenly cooked. If 
much stirred, the porridge will be starchy or waxy, and 
poor in flavor. But the puffing of the steam through the 
grains without much stirring swells each one separately, 
and, when done, the porridge is light, and quite consistent. 
This same manner of cooking is applicable as well to all 

other grains. 

One cupful of oatmeal, two cents. 

Oatmeal Pudding. 

One cupful of oatmeal, one teaspoonful of salt and one 
quart of boiling water. Boil in a rice boiler, or a pail set 
in a kettle of boiling water. Stir now and then while boil- 
ing. Boil three hours, more or less, as is convenient. 

One cupful of fine oatmeal, two cents. 
Corn Mush. 

Put a quart of water on the fire to boil. Stir together 
a pint of cold milk, with one pint of com meal and one 
teaspoonful of salt. When the water boils pour in the 
mixture, gradually, stirring all well together. Let it boil 
for half an hour, stirring often to prevent its burning. 

One pint of milk, |o.o3>4 

One pint of com meal, .02 

Total, $o.os}i 

Fried Corn Mush. 

Make the mush according to the preceding recipe, the 
day before hand. When cold, slice and dip each slice 
into beaten eggs, salted, and bread or cracker crumbs, and 
fry in boiling hot lard. 

Sliced mush, $0.05)4 

Two eggs, .05 

Bread crumbs, .01 



Total, 



I0.1XK 



WORTH SEADING AND BEAEING IN MIND. 

A turaed-down kerosene lamp is a magazine of deadly 
gas, to which the strongest lungs cannot be safely exposed. 

The best women are necessarily the most difficult to 
know. They are only to be divined, not discerned, by the 
stranger. 

Bloomers are not very pretty, but they are safe and 
modest Skirts are abominations in every way, and the 
woman who hasn't the courage to drop them long enough 
for a spin on her bicycle, or a day's mountain climbing, 
would do well to remain in her rocking-chair on the piazza 
and solace herself with her embroidery, novel, and pug 
-dog. — Eleanor Kirk. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

DECEMBER. 

Viewing this olive leaf, 
Spilling its beauty brief, 

Losing its glory, 
Here in the land of snow. 
Where the grim northers blow, 

Wilful and hoary. 

Far does the vision stray. 
Over the misty way, 

Through the December ; 
Into the land of flowers, 
Through the delightful hours 

Memories remember. 

— IVa/ter M. Hazeltine, 



OrigiBml in Good Housbkbbping. 

A GHEEBFIJL GHRISTMiLS ENTERTAINMENT. 

Arranged on an Boonomical Basis, and Condncted with 
Much Good Humor and Good Feeling by Both Old and 
Tonng Participants. 

ANNALS OF THE WHITFORD CLUB. 

NE late November afternoon an 
unusually brilliant sun shone 
down upon the little village of 
Whitford, tempting forth by its 
mellow beauty several good 
wives of that place who, being 
minded one and all of the same 
friendship for a certain pretty 
Mrs. Graham, ended their stroll 
by a social call at her pleasant 
home. And so it happened that 
just a sunshiny day, the enthusi- 
asm of one woman and wisdom 
of another, called into a useful 
life the "Home Club of Whit- 
ford," which now, after four 
prosperous years, stands firm and staunch for all 
which is "helpful and hopeful" in the lives of its 
members. 

Little Mrs. Graham rose to meet the last guest 
with outstretched hands and a little flush of excite- 
ment upon her cheeks. 

"We are so glad to see you," she exclaimed. 
" Such a joyful prospect for us all if we can only do 
it I We want a club in Whitford ! " 

Mrs. Mason acknowledged the greeting of her 
hostess with a smile, and looked about her at the 
eager but dubious faces. " It is the haw^ I suppose," 
she said. 

Mrs. Graham waved her hand impatiently ; " yes, 
yes, it is the how^^ she answered. " I have just come 
from my sister's home in Belltown, and they have 
such a club! Herbert Spencer, politics, everything. 
They read papers and write them. But of course we 
have not time for that, I know I have not; still, a 
club means so much in other ways ; the mutual ex- 
change of ideas ; the pleasure — don't you agree with 
me ? " turning appealingly to her guests. 
"Yes, indeed," answered Mrs. Gage, "but we 
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farmers' wives have so little time," and she ended 
with a sigh. 

Mrs. Mason, the wife of their pastor, and the old- 
est of them all, smiled. 

** Why not alter the club we have ? " she questioned, 
brightly. 

"The one we have? What club have we?" came 
in a sudden chorus. 

'* The sewing society, to be sure. Isn't it in every 
sense of the word a club, and a busy one, too ? " 

Mrs. Graham smiled archly. "I'm afraid it is," 
she said. " Perhaps we are a little too busy some- 
times—with our tongues. But we cannot give up the 
society, Mrs. Mason. I, for one, have little money 
to give away ; I must give in some way." 

"And why not combine the two ? " continued the 
wise woman, pleasantly. 

"Would sewing and papers combine well, Mrs. 
Mason ? " 

" I fear they might not. But need we have papers ? 
Do we not all agree that such scraps of time as come 
to us are needed for reading ? Get a club, and a useful 
one is, I believe, possible, and I have a plan. Do not 
fail to criticise or to discard it, friends, but listen. 

" We are busy women, one and all, but we do read 
and make use very gladly ot the helpful hints we 
find. For my own part, that month would be a blank 
one which failed to bring to me my precious Good 
Housekeeping, and I know many of you have 
learned how reliable a staff that good friend can be. 
But beyond these things we need the exchange of 
ideas. Now, let us meet as usual every Friday at 
the house of one of our number, with the fixed inten- 
tion of helping others with our brains as well as 
hands. Let the present board of officers continue in 
office, making all rules for the conduct of affairs. 
Each week let there be appointed two or more per- 
sons whose duty it shall be to bring before the club 
subjects of direct interest to, and use in, the home 
circle. Let these same subjects be left to the discre- 
tion of the persons so appointed, and let each take 
upon herself the task of finding out or remembering 
ideas or items which, from her own experience, she 
thinks will interest others. And she should be ready 
to answer questions thereon. Certainly no afternoon 
will pass without being of benefit to many, if not all. 
Then last, but not least, let it be our rule to confine 
ourselves during club hours to our chosen subjects 
and the conversation arising therefrom. Just think 
of the unkind things left unsaid. Why, I rejoice at 
the mere thought of it ! " 

" So say we all of us," quoted Mrs. Graham, hav- 
ing taken, in one eager glance, "the sense of the 
meeting." "Let us call it the * Home Club of Whit- 
ford,' and proclaim it an established thing." 

And so it was. In the bounds of the sewing soci- 
ety arose some discontent, which, however, culmi- 
nated in a weeding out of discordant elements, in 
themselves no loss, and the " Home Club " had come 
to stay. 

The first meeting was called at the house of the 



president, enthusiastic little Mrs. Graham herself 
and before proceeding to the businiess proper, she 
brought forward and the club accepted, a reform 
which its members will always believe had much ta 
do with its vigor and prosperity. The clause was 
this : " A fine shall be exacted for the introduction 
of conversation which could be termed gossip, the 
board of officers deciding if it be of that nature. 
Five cents shall be exacted for each offense from 
each participator." 

" For we truly believe," added the president, "that 
thoughtlessness dictates the larger part of such 
offenses, and that the existence of this rule will help 
us to think." 

The work now prepared and the machine hushed» 
Mrs. Graham took the floor. " It is odd," she began, 
" that only since the arrival of Mrs. Mason this after- 
noon have we known that we have chosen much the 
same subject, but as it is appropriate to the season 
we beg your indulgence and announce it as * A 
Light Purse and a Merrie 'Xmas.' 

" Last year was, as we all know, a hard one, and per- 
haps particularly so for the Whitford people. Ready 
money is not so very plentiful with the New England 
farmer at any time, and he heard little of the jingle 
of silver then. As Christmas drew near it looked a 
bit gloomy at our house for there was nothing to 
spare for the usual gifts. 

" This was at once agreed upon, and the children 
resigned themselves to the inevitable so pleasantly, 
that I made up my mind to throw myself into the 
breach and reward them for their good nature, and 
with this result. 

" Not to lose the delightfully mysterious bustle so 
much a part of the blessed season, I took each child 
into ray confidence, but each in a different direction, 
and when at ten o'clock on Christmas morning the 
family was gathered together, a very seasonable 
atmosphere of expectancy pervaded the room. To 
the strains of a lively march played by Emeline, the 
procession entered the parlor, walking two by two, 
and passed twice around the tree before stopping to 
admire its beauties, for beauties it certainly had. 
First it was a pretty tree, tall, slender and green, and 
well-lighted (for what is a Christmas tree without 
lights ?) by the ends of candles which I had saved for 
the purpose. The branches were well laden with 
many-colored tarlatan bags, each containing a fig, 
two dates, a few peanuts, and a little, a very little, 
candy, while strings of pop com drooped everywhere 
like wreaths of snow, and nestling here and there 
pretty tissue paper bonbonni^res which we had made 
by laying together two fringed squares of contrasting 
colors which when filled we tied with baby ribbon. 
But best of all, winding in and out, like a scarlet 
serpent was our cA^ d^auvre. Late in October I had 
set the children to gathering the crimson rose hips, 
the scarlet alder berries and the lovely blue white 
fruit of the delicious bay. The stringing of these 
had been a fine employment for the long evenings, 
and really when at the end of the festivities we broke 
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the lengths into necklaces for the children they 
looked like strange Eastern treasures, and were 
prettier the dryer they grew. But now to the gifts, 
for gifts there were. How we all laughed when my 
brother Harry, designated by Emeline, who read off 
the names as 'the photograph fiend' came up to 
take his camera ! 

''An old cigar box had been lined with black cloth, 
and deftly mounted on a fine tripod made of some 
discarded picture moldings. In the front of the box 
was a knee, made of an old pepper box with its bot- 
tom knocked out and its cover in use as a cap. In- 
deed, the affair was quite complete, for, at the back, 
beneath the drooping lid of the box (which itself 
stood on its side) was placed, of course upside down, 
and facing out, a picture of Harry's fiancee. Over 
all there was a fine, red cotton flannel ' head cloth.' 

" Harry was convulsed with laughter, and, funniest 
of all, actually took a photograph with his treasure. 

" The laugh over Harry's had not ceased when my 
husband's gift was announced as awaiting the ' pru- 
dent member of the family ! ' Now, Mr. Graham is 
very odd in one thing. All day long he goes coatless 
upon the farm, really in cold weather insufficiently 
clad, but if compelled in winter to attend any social 
gathering always demands a certain antediluvian 
chamois and flannel vest. This, described as a 
'doublet,' and gorgeously ornamented with scraps 
of lace and fringe and ends of ribbon, was his pres- 
ent. It made him laugh till the tears came, for 
'thereby hung a tale.' 

" The evening of his last festivity being cold, he 
had, as usual, demanded his faithful ally. After 
much trouble it was found and given him, though I 
remarked that he did not need its aid. On our re- 
turn he said, with a sigh of satisfaction, ' I was so 
glad of my vest on that long, cold drive.' A few 
moments later I found it where I had put it, on the 
bed. He had not worn it at all! 

" Next the * vain member ' was called for, and I was 
obliged to own to the 'hard impeachment' by ac- 
cepting the gift of a bonnet, and such an one ! For 
some time I had lamented that I was destitute of a 
best bonnet. Perhaps I had said enough to make 
my friends feel like Miss Sarah Orne Jewett's man 
in 'A Marsh Island,' whose wife had remarked so 
often that she 'might die, and not a cap to her 
name,' that he finally retorted, ' O why didn't you 
die when you had a cap ? ' At any rate I accepted 
my bonnet as a token that there had been "nuff 
said.' It was an old poke of grandma's, and, besides 
the two big turkey wings and the partridge's tail, 
there was a little of everything else adorning it. 

" It had not been very easy to ' think up ' Sister 
Alice, but at last I resolved to play upon her abhor- 
rence of unnecessary decoration. In the garret we 
unearthed a ridiculous picture of herself, done when 
a child by an indifferent artist, and so black that it 
might have been taken in a thunder cloud. For this 
we contrived an e?sel of two broomsticks, crossed 
with clothespins as supports for the frame. 



"The tops of the brooms were painted red and 
fastened with a big bow of yellow cambric, and, to 
finish, there was what we sometimes hear described 
as a ' throw,' made of a sheet of cotton, painted as 
the newspaper du-ections say, 'in a simple but 
elegant design ' of carrots, tops and all. 

"Alice was greatly amused, and declared her gift 
not one whit more ridiculous than many an ornament 
commonly seen, but I won't give more of her ideas 
as she will speak to you on. the subject of home 
decoration sometime this winter. But it is not neces- 
sary that I should tell you the other presents. They 
were all provocative of much mirth, and I am sure 
that when Mrs. Mason has given her experience, you 
will agree with us that one can at least have a very 
merrie Christmas while spending little money." And 
after the members had expressed their appreciation 
of Mrs. Graham's story, their pastor's wife began 
her own. 

"Perhaps our celebration was not so very different,'^ 
she said, " but such as it was you shall hear of it. 
It was with us also a time of large calls and little 
money, and for what could be ^ared there was need 
so manifest outside that its use in that direction 
could not have been ignored had we wished to do so. 

" On the morning of Christmas day there was, as 
you well remember, a lovely service at church. The 
girls having so little to prepare at home gave even 
more attention than usual to the transformation^ 
and masses of green boughs, of oak leaves, brown, 
but so lovely, of red berries, and before the pulpit a 
great bank of fresh, green ferns made the building 
seem like another place. Many of you have asked 
about the keeping of fresh ferns all winter. My 
daughter, Elinor, will tell you about it when her turn 
comes for the plant talk she means to give. 

" The older children had not, perhaps, mmded the 
loss of the usual tree and its attendant festivities so 
much, but it was a little hard on the younger ones, 
and we had done our best in that direction. Early 
in the morning we heard their shouts as joyful as 
usual over the simple contents of their stockings, for 
in each was a pair of home-knit mittens, a pair of 
blunt end scissors, a roll of * cut-out pictures ' and a 
set of six tops, skillfully contrived by their father 
from old spools. Each was brightly painted and 
inscribed with the name of some member of the 
family. Over these was endless fun for ' father ' as 
he said, 'true to his calling,' wouldn't spin at all, 
while * mother ' whirled like a veritable dervish. 

" Our next excitement was dinner, at five o'clock, 
and such a pretty dinner ! On the snowy cloth were 
strewn black alder twigs, which with their shining 
berries at least served as a pretty substitute for holly. 
In the center, in a moss-bound pot, stood a lovely 
little spruce tree, lighted with real candles and hung 
with gold and silver paper packages of nuts and 
candy; the nuts from our own trees, the candy 
home made. 

"After dinner was over, all the family gathered 
in the parlor to await events, with the exception ot 
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myself, my sister Mary and little Charles. In the 
quiet of the garret, Mary and I then proceeded to 
array Charles in a Santa Claus suit prepared in secret 
for the purpose out of a yard or so of bright cambric 
found in the lining box. First a tiny pair of yellow 
trunks, then a full blouse of red, well stuffed in front 
with a down sofa pillow; next a little red cap, to 
which was sewn long cotton locks. On to his back 
we strapped a bag filled with the gifts and he was 
ready. ' 

" When he entered the parlor he bowed so low that 
we feared his pack would fall over his head, and 
said his ' little piece.' 

' I'm the spirit of Christmas day, 
Ever I give— I give alway ; 
But lest my gifts may value lack, 
With laughter and fun I've filled my pack.' 

" Then he handed out his first package mysteriously 
done up, as were all, in folds of newspaper. It was 
for Cousin Frances, and you all know that she is a 
remarkable housekeeper, so you will not question the 
propriety of giving her a collapse. Her feather 
duster which stretched out would reach almost any- 
where. I found it at a ten-cent store in B , as I 

did nearly all the gifts, and this rhyme was on the 
slip of paper enclosed with it : 

^ * O, Frances dear, we hope you'll be, 

1 More careful really. Don't you see, 

Up near the ridgepole there's some dost, 

It's sad to say it, but we must' 

" For one of the friends who has a great liking for 
fruit, was a fine bag of those painted earthem apples, 
oranges, tomatoes and others, which are made for 
children's banks. 

*Now, Mary, do not fail to chew them well, or 'twill be bad 
for you.' 

Caused a burst of laughter. 

**For our college Tom, who is forever bringing 
home new songs of anything but classical type, was 
a collection of ditties gotten out as an advertisement. 
These we ornamented with big bows of scarlet 
cambric, and his rhyme lauded Tom's tastes. For 
Cousin George who is so devoted to his tiny dog. 
Was an iron ash tray representing a dog's head, and 
his couplet suggested that merely a tail was needed 
to represent * Rags.' 

" Then for Cousin Kate, whose baby girl is always 
just a bouquet ot sweetness, was a cake of sand 
soap and a coarse brush with a rhyme, advertising 
their use for the * delicate use of babes.' 

" For Lilian, who was bitten in a fracas with a 
neighbor's pet poodle, was a tiny wool dog bearing a 
song of apology, saying his 

' Liking was shown by his biting.' 

** But I must not run on forever. When the pack 
was quite empty, and gifts had been compared, we 
had our usual games until the time for parting, when 
we all agreed that we had never passed a more 
cheerful Christmas." 

As Mrs. Mason finished, work was folded and put 
away and a few moments of conversation followed, 



though this, from the nature of the day's subject, 
was not so important a factor as it was expected it 
would be later. 

"This first meeting is, as you know," said the 
hostess, " merely a prologue appropriate to the sea- 
son, but in the days to come it will be strange if we 
do not find great practical benefit from the subjects 
which will be treated in our useful, if informal, club. 
I have heard rumors of some of these and I think 
there will be no harm done if I drop a hint or two of 
the pleasures to come. 

" We who live far from the centers of art will be glad 
to hear ideas upon home decoration. Helps about 
our dearly beloved plants will be delightful. One 
among us whose right to speak is from authority, 
will tell us practical ways to amuse and make happy 
our children. Then there will be practical after- 
noons upon methods of cooking and of house- 
keeping. I am sure there is a feast before us in the 
coming year, and I for one declare the club already 
*a success.'" And the meeting dissolved with a 
unanimous vote to the same effect. 

— Anna Sawyer, 

Original in Good HousBKBBPiifO. 

TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

476. Prepared chalk and powdered orris root for 
the teeth. 

477. Or powdered willow charcoal. 

478. Or two ounces of borax dissolved in three 
pints of warm water, and, before it is quite cool, one 
teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh and one tablespoon- 
ful of camphor added, using it half and half, with 
tepid water. 

479. To remove the smell of onions from the 
breath, leaves of parsley eaten with vinegar. 

480. Warm water and a little listerine, for a mouth 
wash. 

481. Using dentists' silk, after each meal, for the 
teeth. 

482. To remove a mole, tying a silk thread 
around it. 

Try again next month. 

Oriffiaal i& Good Housbkbbping. 

THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 

7>arj— The perspiration of grief. 

Smiles— 'Tht visible expression of unspoken texts. 

To Lave-^An irr^^lar verb never conjugated without 
an auxilliary. 

Society — A tribimal composed of friends where one is 
condemned only for contempt of court. 

Scales (practicing)— Studies which exercise the fingers 
of the pianist and the patience of the neighbors. 

Second Marriage— A second edition with additions 
from the notebook of experience, but few corrections. 

To Live a Holy Life— As some people would have it 
To make a hell of earth with the expectation of a recom* 
pense in the hereafter of a paradise in Heaven^. ^^ ,^ 1 ^ 
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OtlgiBal is Good Hovsskbbpinc. 

A CHSISTHA8 CABOL. 

Yet once again and sweetly 

I hear the joy-bellt ring, 
And " Peace on earth, good will toward men ** 

The happy children ting. 

An echoing chorus answers 

For all the heavenly throng, 
With one accord unite their praise 

In the angelic song. 

What mean these loud hosannas ? 

Why ring the bells of earth ? 
To those who listen, lo I a voice 

Proclaims the Christ child's birth. 

Bring branches of green holly 

With mistletoe and pine. 
And weave symbolic emblems for 

The Infant Lord Divine. 

Jjtt charity all hearts instill 

With hope and faith combined, 
Let Christmas waken in the soul 

A love for all mankind. 

Let peace be felt in every breast, 

And when the day is done. 
With one accord let thankful prayers 

Be made for God's dear Son. 

—Josephine Canning, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONa 

** At Christmas, play and make goodxheer» 
For Christmas comes but once a year.*' 

T the Christmas season, there 
comes, in every Christian 
land, a time of festivity and 
general rejoicing. Our 
Christmas observances can 
be traced back to early 
superstitions i n existence 
long before the birth of 
Christ. In many pagan na- 
tions of Europe, the period 
of the winter solstice was a 
time when mirth and gaiety 
reigned. The sun then 
seemed to turn towards the 
north and to give promise of 
renewed warmth and fertility 
of field. The Druids of England, the Angles and 
Saxons of the North, and even the Romans all 
celebrated in their own fashion, this release from the 
grip of winter. After the establishment of Christi- 
anity, its leaders found these old rites and customs 
so dear to the hearts of the people, that they 
endeavored to purify and ennoble them by keeping 
what was best and most spiritual and adapting them 
to the new religion, centering all about the birthday 
of Christ. 

Without discussing the evidence as to the exact 

date of this event, it is enough to say that we have a 

mixture of heathen ceremonies and Christian customs 

at Christmas. 

The use of holly, laurel, ivy, rosemary and mistle- 




toe for decoration, dates back to very early times in 
England among the Druid priests. According to the 
" English Book of Christmas," the Yule log was to be 
lighted on Christmas Eve, by a person with clean 
hands, from a brand of last year's l6g, kept for that 
purpose, and was supposed to sanctify the house and 
be a protection against evil spirits. 

Around this fire, games were played, stories told, 
songs sung and merrymaking prevailed, while care 
was taken that the fire should not go out during the 
night, and it was generally kept burning until Candle- 
mas Eve, (February 2.) Long Christmas candles 
were lighted at the same time as the Yule log and 
were, perhaps, typical of the light dawning upon the 
world through the birth of Christ A " lord of mis- 
rule," or " abbot of unreason," was often appointed 
in the houses of the nobles, whose business it was 
"to make the rarest pastimes to delight the be- 
holder," and whose rule lasted from All-hallow Eve 
(October 31) to Candlemas day. 

Feasting played a great part in the English Christ- 
mas and many were the rich dishes served. 

The famous boar's head, the peacock with all its 
gorgeous feathers covering the roasted bird, venison, 
salmon roasts of beef, ham and mutton, plum pud- 
ding and mince pies of the richest kind all figured 
at the feast, while the wassail bowl was never allowed 
to be empty. Carols were sung from house to house, 
and sometimes plays were given. 

Washington Irving gives a delightful description 
of the old English Christmas customs in his account 
of " Christmas at Bracebridge Hall," in the " Sketch 
Book." 

At the time of the Reformation many of these ob' 
servances were forbidden by the stem Puritan clergy 
men and have never been revived. 

The custom of present giving, which may be asso- 
ciated with the story of the Three Wise Men, is 
observed in many lands, sometimes on Christmas 
and sometimes on New Year's Day. Here in 
America, the crowded shops and gay decorations 
give ample evidence of the Christmas spirit. The 
churches are made bowery with wreaths and ropes of 
evergreen, holly hangs in many windows, and a 
general holiday is observed on December 25th. 

The hearts of all, young and old, rich and poor 
alike, are beating high with anticipations of the 
pleasure of giving and the joy of receiving. 

If any benighted person like Scrooge in Dickens' 
" Christmas Carol," still exists, let us hope that his 
hard heart may be touched and influenced to deeds 
of generosity by the ** Spirit of Christmas." 

All giving should be spontaneous and from the 
heart. Lowell says, •* The gift without the giver is 
bare." The mercenary spirit of exchange in present 
giving, the feeling that a gift must be made because 
some one expects it, the valuing a gift for its cost 
and not for the thought which prompted it, are de- 
plorable and far removed from the true sentiment 
which should inspire Christmas giving. 

Every gift ought to be an expresfiion^f^ine^liness 
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and thougbtfulness towards the recipient and should 
be selected with consideration of personal wants and 
wishes. Indiscriminate gift making provokes criti- 
cism and causes much heart burning. 

The present which is most highly prized is some- 
tiiing for which one has longed and desired, not some 
useless, impracticable article, admired for a day and 
then laid aside for no future use. 

Let us give wisely and select our Christmas 
presents with a thought of fitness and suitability. 

The method of distribution of gifts admits of 
variation. Of course the children must hang up their 
stockings for Santa Claus to fill. It does not hurt 
them to believe in the dear old myth, and when they 
get old enough to know who Santa Claus really is, — 
they rarely lose faith in human nature because of the 
deceit implied in the story of the good saint; 
although some of our modem educators contend that 
children should be told nothing but the absolute 
truth in order to inculcate truthfulness. 

But little people are quick to discover the differ- 
ence between reality and fiction, and the brief period 
of belief in Santa Claus, Mother Goose and such 
worthies is all too quickly passed. 

For the older folk, the hanging up of stockings 
may seem too childish, although some people like to 
get back to their childish ways once a year. There 
remain the time-honored Christmas tree which is 
used almost universally in Germany, with its wonder- 
ful burden of lights and strange fruits, and a Christ- 
mas pie or basket. The Christmas pie is made in a 
huge bowl with a crust of bright colored tissue paper, 
trimmed with holly. It has a movable section from 
which the gifts are drawn. 

The Christmas basket is better suited for a large 
family and can be decorated with evergreens. 

The presents should be carefully tied up in dainty 
packages and plainly marked before putting them in 
the basket ; then after the dinner is served some one 
should be chosen to distribute the gifts, and what 
gay confusion and excitement follow ! 

An important part of the Christmas celebration is 
the dinner which is spread abundantly on almost 
every table. In these days of charitable societies 
and organized relief, no one need go hungry on 
Christmas day, for hearts are warm and purses are 
open to make the day one in which there shall be 
peace, good will and plenty for every one. 

For the Christmas dinner, the table should be 
made as attractive as possible with dainty table ap- 
pointments and a center decoration of holly. The 
following menu can be easily prepared in a modest 
household and served to eight or ten persons, with 
the help of a waitress engaged for the day, if the 
mistress of the house aids the cook in preparing 
some of the dishes the day before the dinner. It is 
a great help in getting up an elaborate dinner, to 
have soup, pudding, pie, jellies and cake prepared 
beforehand, then the attention of the cook can be 
centered on cooking the meat and vegetables, and a 
feeling of hurry is avoided. It is useless to expect 



that one pair of hands can do everything, and the 

housekeeper who has but one maid must be willing ta 

share in festal preparations, or else give up the idea 

of a course dinner. 

The orders for the dinner should be given a day or 

two in advance, so that all materials for cooking may 

be in the house and ready to use. The surest way of 

getting the best that the market affords is to make 

a personal selection of all articles needed for the 

dinner. 

Menu for Christmas Dinner. 

Bouillon in Cups, CroHtons, 

Oyster Palis, Finger Rolls, Olives, 

Roast Turkey, Brown Sauce, Cranberry Jelly^ 

Sweet Potato Croquettes, Mashed IVhite Potato, 

Mashed Turnips, Celery. 

Shrimp Salad, Sandwiches, 

Christmas Pudding, Wine Sauce, 

Squash Pie, Mince Pie, 

Orange Jelly with Whipped Cream, Lady Fingers. 

Fruit Cake. Macaroons^ 

Nuts. Raisins, Tokay and White Grapes. 

Glazed Almonds. Walnut Bonbons, 

Cheese, Coffee. Wafers. 

To save time canned consomm^ can be used, or 
soup made from beef extract. If expense is to be 
considered, it is cheaper to make the bouillon from 
a beef bone, as canned soup costs thirty cents a 
quart. The pat^ shells, finger rolls, bread for sand- 
wiches, lady fingers and macaroons can be bought 
from the baker, and are generally better than home- 
made articles. 

Oystsr Pates. 

Heat the pat^s in the oven while the soup is being served. 
Make a rich cream sauce flavored with a slice of onion, a 
sprig of parsley and a speck of mace or nutmeg. Warm 
the oysters in this sauce, fill the pat^ shells and garnish 
with parsley and sliced lemon. 

Directions for cooking a turkey were given in the 
Thanksgiving menu. 
Sweet Potato Croquettes. 

Use two cupfuls of cold, mashed sweet potatoes, one 
beaten egg, one tablespoonful of melted butter, salt and 
pepper to taste. Make into balls, dip in beaten egg, then 
in sifted bread crumbs and fry in boiling fat. Stick a 
clove into each croquette, and serve on a platter garnished 
with parsley or celery tops. 

Shrimp Salad. 

Two cans of shrimps or one pint of fresh shrimps, one 
cupful of mayonnaise dressing, one head of lettuce. If 
canned shrimps are used, open the can an hour or more 
before serving, wash them, drain and set them in the ice 
chest in a bowl. Arrange crisp lettuce leaves in nests of 
two or three leaves, in a large salad bowl, place the 
shrimps upon the lettuce and add the mayonnaise. Fresh 
shrimps must be shelled and washed before using. 
Christmas Pudding or Baked English Plum Pudding. 

One-half pound of bread crumbs, one-half pound of 
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stoned raisins, floured; one-half pound of currants, 
one-half pound of sugar, three ounces of sliced citron, 
lemon and orange peel; four ounces of chopped suet, 
two and one-half cupfuls of milk, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, six eggs. Pour enough scalded milk on to the 
bread crumbs to swell them ; when cold add the other 
ingredients. If the mixture is too stifiE, thin it with 
more milk. Then add two grated nutmegs, one table- 
spoonful each of mace and cinnamon and half a gill of 
brandy. Bake in a round buttered tin two hours. Serve 
with wine sauce.— Miss Beecher. 

Wine Sauce. 

Mix butter the size of an tgg with one cupful of 
powdered sugar, add three tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water, a little at a time, stirring constantly. Place the 
dish into boiling water until the sauce is melted, then add 
two or three teaspoonfuls of sherry and serve hot. This 
recipe makes a large pudding. 

Orange Jelly. 

One-half box of gelatine, one-half cupful of cold water, 
one cupful of boiling water, juice of one lemon, one cup- 
ful of sugar, one pint of orange juice. Soak the gelatine 
in cold water, until soft Add the boiling water, lemon 
juice, sugar and orange juice. Stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved and strain. A little brandy adds to the flavor of 
the jelly. Fill half orange peels with the jelly, arrange 
on a broad platter with a border of laurel leaves ; when 
ready to serve, place a spoonful of sweetened whipped 
cream on top of the jelly in each orange basket Serve 
very cold. — Mrs. Lincoln. 

Fruit Cake. 

One pound of butter, one pound of flour, one poimd of 
sugar, two pounds of raisins, one pound of citron, two 
pounds of currants, ten eggs, two wineglassfuls of brandy, 
one teaspoonful each of mace and cloves, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the beaten eggs, flour, brandy, floured fruit and spices. 
Bake in one large round tin or two bread pans from two 
to three hours. 

Glazed Almonds. 

Melt two cupfuls of sugar in a saucepan, as for a 
caramel. Have ready one-half pound of blanched almonds 
in a buttered tin. Pour the caramel over the nuts and 
set away to harden. When cold, break into pieces and 
keep the candy in a cold place until it is time to serve. 

Walnut Bonbons. 

Cook in a granite ware saucepan, two cupfuls of sugar 
and one-half cupful of hot water without stirring. Watch 
the sirup and try it often, when it forms a soft lump on 
the end of a spoon and before it hairs, remove from the 
fire and allow it to get cold. Then stir until it creams. At 
this stage it can be melted and made into balls placing a 
walnut meat on each side for walnut bonbons, or used to 
stuff seeded dates. 

Walnut meats, candied fruit or white grapes can be 
coated with this cream in the liquid state and thus make 
a variety of candy. By using co£Eee instead of water a 
coffee cream is the result. It is hard to tell when the 
sirup is cooked enough, except by practice, as no rule of 
time is reliable. The best way is to try a little in a larg^ 
spoon stirring it with a smaller one. If the candy creams 
it is done. This fondant is the basis for much delicious 
homemade candy. 

--Annabel Lee, 



Orifinal in Good Housbkbbping. 

WHILE THE STABS SHALL SHIinL 

While the stars shall shine aboire us 

In their beauty and delight, 
We shall dream of those who love us 

With their spirits pure and white. 

While the stars shall shed their luster 

O'er the mansion and the cot, 
Where the sweetest memories cluster, 

They will never be forgot. 

While the stars shall shine in glory 
Where the angels long have trod, 

We shall hear the wondrous story 
Of the Fatherland of God. 

While the stars shall shine forever, 

O, how mystical and deep 
Is the love no fate can sever 

Of the Shepherd for His sheep. 

-—Moses Gage Shirley, 

Oriffinal in Good Housbkbbping. 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

Be merry all, be merry all. 
With holly round the festive hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball. 
To welcome merry Christmas.— Spencer. 

HRISTMAS trees are very 
much in evidence in Ger- 
many.' It is extremely rare 
to enter the household of 
a German family at Christ- 
mas without finding such a 
tree^and it seems to me 
* that^hristmas loses half 

its charm without the pret- 
tily trimmed and brightly 
glistening tree. " Oh, it is 
such a task," some one 
says, and another, " it is so 
expensive ! " Yes, it is a task, but is it not a pleasant 
one to the loving parent, and are you not amply 
repaid when you see the glowing faces of your dear 
children gazing in the deepest admiration at the 
beauty spread before them } 

How proudly a child will say to it's companion, 
" Oh, come in and see our tree. It is lovely !" 

Usually the first cost of a tree is great (but this is 
not necessary as will be seen below), but the orna- 
ments can be saved and used repeatedly, and. each 
year a few more can be added, and eventually you 
will have only the cost of the tree itself to think of, 
and this expense will depend entirely upon the in- 
dividual taste. 

There are several varieties to select from ; the 
spruce, hemlock, cedar, pine and balsam fir, and the 
selection in this, too, depends upon one's taste. The 
usual prices are fifty cents to a dollar, excepting for 
the beautiful cedars which are covered with small 
gray berries, which probably cost from seventy-five 
cents to three or four dollars according to size. If 
you are particular about your tree you might do well 
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to give your order to your florist, but in almost any 
city fine trees can be purchased at above prices at 
the grocers or from the venders at street corners. 
In large cities very jwretty small trees can be bought 
as low as ten or fifteen cents. Stands for these trees 
can be had at the same places from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents according to size, but one can easily be 
made at home. Even a heavy block of wood with a 
hole cut in the center for the tree, or a deep square 
box filled with sand or earth will answer the purpose. 
The box can be painted green, or after the tree is 
placed in position this can be covered with cotton 
batting sprinkled with diamond dust or with the paper 
** moss " now sold at Hvt cents a yard. A simple 
receptacle for the tree is an ordinary wooden water 
pail in the top of which is fitted the head of a barrel 
with a hole cut through the center sufficiently large 
to admit the tree. The pail should be two-thirds 
full of sand, and if this is kept well moistened the 
tree will remain fresh and green, thus avoiding the 
shedding of needles as well as lessening the danger 
of fire. Whatever arrangement is used be sure 
that your tree stands firmly before proceeding to 
decorate it. 

If the tree is not of proper shape it must be regu- 
lated with invisible wire, although much can be 
accomplished in this by properly hanging the candles 
and heavy articles to the tree. In t^mming a tree, 
begin at the top. 

Pop corn is a popular trimming for a tree, but this 
is much prettier and more effective when pinned to 
the tree, than when strung as is usually the case. 
Certainly it requires more labor, but the result is so 
gratifying that I hardly think you would again return 
to the old method of stringing the corn. Get the 
white pop corn and several papers of the cheapest 
pins. Put a pin through each kernel of the pop corn 
and pin it directly into the tips of each branch and 
twig of your tree. When finished your tree will look 
as though covered with snow, and will present a fine 
appearance without any further decorations. 

Cranberries, or colored candies strung are pretty 
wound about the main stalk of the tree its entire 
length. 

Now come the ornaments. To begin with you 
want a pretty top piece. A beautiful ornament should 
be selected for this conspicuous position, and they 
can be purchased in various designs with openings at 
bottom (which the crown can be made to fit) at 
from ten cents upwards. A real pretty one would 
probably cost from fifty cents to a dollar, but this 
can be made to last for years with care. 

Tinsel cherubs look pretty fastened to the center 
stalk with pins. Oranges will look well, too, stand- 
ing in amongst the branches. 

A Santa Claus should find his way into the tree, and 
these can be purchased, too, at a nominal price— prob- 
ably about twenty-five cents. Fasten him to the tree 
with wires. After putting on these principal pieces, 
arrange the rest of your stock on hand so you can 
conveniently see all you have and then proceed to 



trim your tree symmetrically. Ornaments, can be 
purchased at all the confectioners at prices ranging 
from one cent to one dollar and even higher, but many 
can be made at home. Out of the crep^ papers and 
some tinsel a quantity of pretty paper dolls can be 
made to delight the hearts of the little girls, and per- 
haps an Indian or a "Li Hung Chang," could be 
made for their brothers, while pretty boxes filled 
with candy will be acceptable to all the members of 
the family, and can all be easily made. 

English walnuts bronzed in various colors, or 
covered with gold or silver leaf or even tin foil, look 
pretty when tied to the tree with ribbons or colored 
twine. Pretty thimble cases can be made from these 
nuts which could be placed on the tree and answer 
as gifts. 

Ornament fasteners can be purchased in boxes 
of fifty or one hundred (or you can get them by the 
dozen) in all the sparkling bronze shades, which 
need simply be bent at both ends to fasten into orna- 
ment and tree, and are therefore easily manipulated 
and add to the attractiveness of the tree. I think 
they sell at four or five cents a dozen. Strings of 
half a dozen silver or gilt balls look pretty suspended 
here and there. 

Candy canes and baskets, as well as the fancy 
cornucopias filled with candies, look well and will 
prove appetizing to the little people when the tree is 
stripped. Pretty stockings can be made of coarse 
brussels net. They are quickly made as all can be 
cut out at once and simply put together with a coarse 
buttonhole stitch all around the edge, with various 
colored worsteds. A piece of worsted or baby rib- 
bon drawn around the top acts as draw string. Fill 
with brightly colored candies and they will make a 
pretty and inexpensive adornment to your tree. In 
placing articles upon the tree remember to put the 
light ornaments nearer the tips of branches and the 
heavier ones further in. 

A pretty and very effective trimming is the tinsel 
which comes in yard lengths in gilt and silver. 
These can be festooned from one branch to another 
similar to the way pop corn is usually strung. 

The fancily frosted cakes in different designs 
found at German bakeries look well on a tree and are 
inexpensive. Small red apples (Christmas apples) 
add to the beauties of a tree. Candy strawberries 
look very pretty, but several dozen will be required 
to make an effective display. They should be sus- 
pended near the tips of the branches. 

After all your ornaments are on the tree to your 
satisfaction, start at the top and lightly throw over the 
entire tree several packages of tinsel in the different 
shades. It can be pulled apart and draped grace- 
fully to cover the entire tree. The tinsel comes in 
envelopes and can be had in a variety of colorings. 
A liberal use of this will enhance the beauty of the 
tree to a remarkable degree. Now you are ready for 
the candles. Fasten them firmly in the holders by 
dropping a little heated wax from a lighted candle into 
the holder and then quickly placing the candle over it 
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Place the candles on the trees in such away that 
they do not bear down the branches unevenly and 
thus ruin the shape and symmetry of the tree, and 
be very careful to place them so they are free from 
the tinsel and the flame will not strike any of the 
ornaments nor the branches. This is very important 
as many serious conflagrations have resulted from 
carelessly trimmed Christmas trees. It is advisable 
to have a bucket of water and a sponge fastened to a 
stick of sufficient length to reach to the top of the 
tree near at hand, in order to extinguish any flame 
which may arise. 

A tree trimmed according to these directions can 
easily be kept in position intact until the holiday 
season is ended, and can thus be lighted several times. 

It is best to place your tree in the position it is to 
occupy before decorating same. A corner of the 
room seems the best adapted for a tree, and in that 
case only the three sides need be profusely trimmed. 
A pretty background can be made of flags, or where 
the tree stands upon a table, a Swiss scene could be 
nicely arranged. That is, cover the base of the tree 
and entire table with cotton batting (not smoothly) 
and arrange a " mountain " of batting up the wall as 
high as desired. Boards or blocks of wood can act 
as a foundation. Cover all with diamond dust. Buy 
a box of toy houses, trees and sheep, and set these at 
intervals upon the mountain and around its base. 
If deftly arranged it will prove a good representation 
of a Swiss village. At the edge of the table a few 
icicles can be represented by twisting the batting to 
form points. Where nothing so elaborate is desired 
simply cover the base of the tree as before suggested 
with batting or "moss." Oranges and apples scat- 
tered about the base of the tree and a few sheep are a 
pretty addition. A small manger (homemade) con- 
taining a doll would be appropriately symbolic under 
the tree. The green paper garlands can be laid 
around in some fanciful design, and altogether will 
make an effective finish to the Christmas tree. 

If the tree is placed in a carpeted room it would be 
well to previously cover the floor immediately sur- 
rounding the tree, with white paper or spread a sheet 
or linen drugget on the floor before putting the tree 
in position, to catch the needles, as it is difficult to 
remove them from the carpet. 

It would be pretty to arrange the gifts about the 
base of the tree instead of hanging them upon the 
tree as is customary amongst Americans. In some 
families, children are required to trim their own tree, 
but this should not be as it detracts from the child's 
pleasure which ought to be unalloyed and supreme 
at this blessed Christmastide which seems tp be 
especially a children's festival. 

— Etnilie E Hojffman. 



Darkness and mystery a little while, 

Then—light and glory, 
And ministry *mid saint and seraph band, 
And service of high praise in the Eternal Land. 

— Frances Ridley Havergal. 



Compiled for Good Housbkbbping. 

HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 

The Habits and Treatment of these Annoying and Oestnic- 
tive Pests. 

U.^Carpot Beetle, or Buffalo Moth.e 

LL the year round, in well-heated 
houses, but more frequently in sum- 
mer and fall, an active brown larva, 
a quarter of an inch or less in 
length and clothed with stiff brown 
hairs, which are longer around the 
sides and still longer at the ends 
than on the back, feeds upon car- 
pets and woolen goods, working in 
a hidden manner from the under 
surface, sometimes making irregu- 
lar holes, but more frequently fol- 
lowing the line of a floor crack and cutting long slits 
in a carpet. This insect in the United States is 
known as a carpet beetle in the northern part of the 
country only. Beginning with Massachusetts, it ex- 
tends west to Kansas. It is not known as a carpet 
beetle in Washington or Baltimore, and is not com- 
mon in Philadelphia, but abounds in New York, Bos- 
ton, all the New England states, and west through 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa^ 
and Kansas. It is originally a European insect and 
is found in all parts of Europe. It was imported into 
this country about 1874, probably almost simultane- 
ously at New York and Boston. It has long been 
known on the Pacific Coast, but not, so far as we are 
aware, in the role of a carpet enemy. 

The adult insect is a small, broad-oval beetle, about 
three-sixteenths of an inch long, black in color, but i^ 
covered with exceedingly minute scales, which give 
it a marbled black-and-white appearance. It also has 
a red stripe down the middle of the back, widening 
into projections at three intervals. When disturbed 
it 'Splays 'possum," folding up its legs and antennae 
and feigning death. 

NATURAL HABITS OF THE CARPET BUG. 

As a general thing the beetles begin to appear in 
the fall, and continue to issue, in heated houses, 
throughout the winter and following spring. Soon 
after issuing they pair, and the females lay their eggs 
in convenient spots. The eggs hatch, under favor- 
able conditions, in a few days, and the larvae, with 
plenty of food, develop quite rapidly. Their develop- 
ment is retarded by cold weather or lack of food, and 
they remain alive in the larval state, in such condi- 
tions, and particularly in a dry atmosphere, for an al- 
most indefinite period, molting frequently and feed- 
ing upon their cast skins. Under normal conditions, 

* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets of '* The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States'*— a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The edit >r 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 
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however, the skin is cast about six times, and there 
is, probably, in the North, not more than two annual 
generations. When the larva reaches full growth the 
yellowish pupa is formed within the last larval skin. 
Eventually this skin splits down the back and reveals 
the pupa, from which the beetle emerges later. The 
beetles are day fliers, and when not engaged in egg 
laying are attracted to the light. They fly to the win- 
dows, and may often be found upon the sills or panes. 
Where they can fly out through an open window, they 
do so, and are strongly attracted to the flowers of 
certain plants, particularly the family Scrophularia- 
ceae, but also to certain Compositse, such as milfoil 
{Achtliea millrfoiium). The flowers of spiraea are also 
strongly attractive to the beetles. It is probable, 
however, that this migration from the house takes 
place, under ordinary circumstances, after the eggs 
have been laid. 

THE PENALTY OF A LUXURY. 

In Europe the insect is not especially noted as a 
household pest, owing to the fact that carpets are 
little used. In fact, only where carpets are exten- 
sively used are the conditions favorable for the great 
increase of the insect. Carpels once put down are 
seldom taken up for a year, and in the mean time the 
insect develops uninterruptedly. Where polished 
floors and rugs are used the rugs are often taken up 
and beaten, and in the same way woolens and furs 
are never allowed to remain undisturbed for an entire 
year. It is a well-known fact that the carpet habit is 
a bad one from other points of view, and there is Iktle 
doubt that if carpets were more generally discarded 
in our more Northern states the "buffalo bug" would 
gradually cease to be the household pest that it is to- 
day. The insect is known in Europe as a museum 
pest, but not to any great extent in this country. It 
is known to have this habit in Cambridge, Mass., and 
Detroit, Mich., as well as in San Francisco, Cal., but 
not in other localities. In all of these three cases it 
had been imported from Europe in insect collections. 

REMEDIES. 

There is no easy way to keep the carpet beetle in 
check. When it has once taken possession of a 
house, nothing but the most thorough and long con- 
tinued measures will eradicate it. The practice of 
annual house cleaning, so often carelessly and hur- 
riedly performed, is peculiarly favorable to the de- 
velopment of the insect. Two house cleanings would 
be better than one, and if but one, it would be better 
to undertake it in midsummer than at any other time 
of the year. Where convenience or conservatism de- 
mands an adherence to the old custom, however, we 
have simply to insist upon extreme thoroughness and 
a slight variation in the customary methods. The 
rooms should be attended to one or two at a time. 
The carpets should be taken up, thoroughly beaten,- 
and sprayed out of doors with benzine, and allowed 
to air for several hours. The rooms themselves 
should be thoroughly swept and dusted, the floors 



washed down with hot water, the cracks carefully 
cleaned out, and kerosene or benzine poured into the 
cracks and sprayed under the baseboards. The ex- 
treme inflammability of benzine, and even its vapor 
when confined, should be remembered and fire care- 
fully guarded against. 

Where the floors are poorly constructed and the 
cracks are wide it will be a good idea to All the cracks 
with plaster of paris in a liquid state ; this will after- 
wards set and lessen the number of harboring places 
for the insect. Before relaying the carpet, tarred 
rooflng paper should be laid upon the floor, at least 
around the edges, but preferably over the entire sur- 
face, and when the carpet is relaid it will be well to 
tack it down rather lightly, so that it can be occa- 
sionally lifted at the edges and examined for the 
presence of the insect. Later in the season, if such 
examination shows the insect to have made its ap- 
pearance, a good though somewhat laborious remedy 
consists in laying a damp cloth smoothly over the 
suspected spot of the carpet and ironing it with a hot 
iron. The steam thus generated will pass through 
the carpet and kill the insects immediately beneath it 

CARE OF FURS AND RUGS. 

The measures used in the care of furs, rugs, and 
woolen goods generally to prevent the work of this 
insect during the summer are practically identical 
with those recommended for the clothes moths, else- 
where mentioned. The most perfect and simplest is 
storage at a temperature of from forty to forty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

These strenuous measures, if persisted in, are the 
only hope of the good housekeeper, so long as the 
system of heavy carpets covering the entire floor sur- 
face is adhered to. Good housekeepers are conserva- 
tive people, but we expect eventually to see a more 
general adoption of the rug or of the square of carpet, 
which may at all times be readily examined and 
treated if found necessary. Where the floors are bad 
the practice of laying straw mattings under the rugs 
produces a sightly appearance, and, while not as 
cleanly as a bare floor, affords still fewer harboring 
places for this insect. 

THE BLACK CARPET BEETLE. 

The carpet beetle occurs in general in the same 
situations in which the preceding species is found. 
The larva is an active, light-brown, somewhat cylin- 
drical creature, clothed with closely oppressed hairs, 
and with a long terminal tuft of hairs at the end of 
the body. It is readily distinguished from the so- 
called *' buffalo moth " by its shape and in general by 
its lighter color. It is not so fond of working in 
cracks and cutting long slits in carpets, and in general 
is not so dangerous a species as the other. 

This insect has been a denizen of the United States 
certainly since 1854. It is widespread in Europe and 
Asia, and flrst attracted attention as a carpet insect 
in this country in 1879, when Dr. Lintner found it in 
connection with the " buffalo moth " at Schenectady, 
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N. Y. It had previously been observed by Hagen in 
Cambridge, in the Museum of Natural History, at an 
early date, and had been found in feathers by Walsh. 
Since 1880 it has become very abundant in Washing- 
ton, D. Cm and appears to be generally distributed in 
the eastern, central and southern sections of the 
country. The adult insect is a small, oval, black 
beetle, of rather slow growth, requiring two years for 
its development from egg to maturity. 

HABITS AND REMEDIES. 

Its natural history has not been studied in detail, 
but there is little doubt that it is similar to that of the 
other species. It seems to have a particular predi- 
lection for feathers and has several times been ob- 
served to produce in feather beds a peculiar felting 
of the ticking. It has also been known to infest flour 
mills and is to a certain extent a feeder upon cereal 
products. It is a museum pest of considerable im- 
portance, and, in fact, when first discovered by Dr. 
Lintner, it was supposed to be present around the 
margin of carpets simply in search of dead flies and 
other animal matter. The creature has the disagree- 
able habit of working through the entire year, re- 
gardless of change of temperature. The larva will 
breed successfully from the egg in flour and meal. 
At Washington, the beetles begin to appear in houses 
as early as the last of April, and occur in the greatest 
numbers during the hot spells of May and June. 

Owing to the similarity of habits, the same remedies 
may be successfully used against this insect as against 
the buffalo carpet beetle. 

— Good Housekeeping. 

Orlffiaal in Good Housbkbbping. 

SAFE IN EHERQENGIES. 

IF you have ever lived in the country, and known 
the long time of waiting for a physician to come 
when a loved one was ill or suffering, you know 
something of the feeling, but it is still worse if it is 
an accident, broken limb, or a child with diphtheria. 
Unless you know of some helpful remedy — what to 
do while waiting— you will certainly be miserable. 
My father, who was a physician, taught my mother to 
be prepared in -case of emergencies. He thought a 
great deal of borax as a healing agent. Of course 
every young mother has used borax and honey for 
sore mouths in infants, but it is just as good for grown- 
up children, and a solution of borax and salt water 
will relieve a bad sore throat, and if there were any 
cases of diphtheria around us, my father had us all 
use it several times a day as a gargle ; he thought it 
excellent to prevent children contracting diphtheria 
when it was an epidemic. When one of us was hurt, 
either with a bum, or scald, or cuts, and open wounds, 
mother made a solution of borax and hot water and 
bathed the part in it. Every mother should learn 
something about simple remedies. Even in town, it 
is some distance from a drug store, and it takes time 
to go, yet I was visiting a mother with young children, 
and when one of them came in badly hurt she had 



nothing to help relieve him with. We called for cam- 
phor, vaseline, carbolic acid, borax, a dozen things 
in a moment, all of us so frightened, but we had to 
wait until the doctor got there. It seemed such a 
lack of thought to not be prepared, besides the little 
one had to suffer so. When one wakes up of a cold 
winter's night hearing a little child breathing hoarse, 
and with difficulty, how glad we feel to know we have 
a remedy right at hand. It's our duty to prepare for 
sudden illness ; we don't know what moment or hour 
we may be called upon, and we often save a patient's 
life, the doctor says, by taking a child in hand. A 
little boy was taken suddenly with what his mother 
thought every symptom of diphtheria. She sent im- 
mediately for the doctor, and in the meantime she 
began bathing his throat or rather putting a wet 
bandage dipped in a strong solution of borax water 
around his throat, a dry one over it, and let him gargle 
a little as he could. The doctor praised her skill, and 
said you may have saved his life, for it was a violent 
case of diphtheria, but he recovered. I speak of this 
simple remedy because there is no danger in it, of 
getting too much, or poisoning by mistake, and this 
is why it is a favorite ; another one is witch-hazel, — 
it is a great healer, — ^also vaseline. I urge all young 
mothers to be ready and fortified in case of emergency. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^ — t: h. 

Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

THE GHRISTHAS PBKTENDEB. 

When Christmas time is almost here, 

And folks begin to wink, 
And hush their talk when I come near, 

Then I begin to think 
1*11 write to SanU Claus about 

The things I want, to fill 
My stockings.— He won't get the note, 

But I pretend he will. 

I slip it in the enrelope, 

And put it with the mail, 
And beg mamma to send it 

By the postman, without fail ; 
And thank her when I find it gone, 

For doing what I bid ; 
I know she never sent it off, 

But I pretend she did. 

I take my stockings Christmas eve, 

And by the chimney side 
I hang them, while I wish that they 

Were twice as long and wide ; 
And wonder how the chimney 

Lets him down, that jolly man t 
Of course I know it truly can't. 

But I pretend it can I 

And when on Christmas morning, 

All the things I wanted so. 
Are sticking from my stocking tops, 

Or standing in a row, 
I hug and kiss my mother, 

And my father, too, because 
I know it's mostly them, though I 

Pretend it's SanU Claus I 

— Mrs, George Archibald, 
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Oriffiaal i« Good Housbkbbping. 

HOMEMADE CANDIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Good Baeipes and Pertintat SnggMtioiui. 

|H£S£ are easily made, favorites 
with the children, and delicious. 
Chocolate Caramels. 

Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
one scant cupful of hot water and 
one large tablespoonful of glucose. 
After the ingredients are well dis- 
I solved, boil without stirring until it 
i begins to thread, then add one-half 
^ cupful of rich milk, two tablespoon- 
9 fuls of grated, sour chocolate and 
^ one teaspoonf ul of extract of vanilla. 
Now stir gently all the time, as it 
scorches easily after milk is added. Test by dropping 
into cold water ; if it hardens quickly it is done. Be care- 
ful not to overboil, as it makes them too brittle. Turn 
into a buttered baking dish, and, when cool, turn out on a 
buttered board or marble slab. Cut in long strips, then 
into squares, using a quick, sawing motion to prevent the 
knife sticking ; use a little butter on the knife once in a 
while. Wrap each caramel in paraffine paper, which can 
be bought ready cut at the confectioner's. 

Vanilla caramels are made in the same way, omit- 
ting the chocolate and substituting a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut. 

Chopped nuts are a valuable addition to caramels. 

Soft cream candies are made from a fondant or 
foundation cream, which is made in two ways, cooked 
and uncooked. 
Cooked Fondant. 

Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, one cupful of hot 
water and one large tablespoonful of glucose. (Glucose 
can be bought at any candy kitchen, and is very inexpen- 
sive, especially when bought in quantities. It keeps the 
sugar from graining, making the candy of finer, smoother 
quality and easier to handle. It will keep a long while.) 
When the ingredients are well mixed, leave them to boil 
without stirring. Test in the usual way. When a few 
drops form themselves into a soft ball at the bottom of the 
tumbler, it is ready to take off the fire; pour into an 
earthen bowl and stir constantly (one way) until it it 
smooth and creamy. When cool enough to handle, turn 
upon a board (using a little cornstarch to prevent sticking) 
and mold as you mold bread. Now it is ready for the 
many varieties of cream candies. If upon testing it is 
found to be brittle, return the liquid to the fire, adding a 
little more hot water and boil up again. If a variety of 
colors and flavors are desired, the fondant should be 
turned into several bowls and colored while hot. Here it 
will be necessary to have an assistant, as one cannot 
cream several bowlfuls at a time. A little melted choco- 
late gives the dark cream ; cochineal or strong cranberry 
juice, a pink; grape juice, a violet; and the beaten yolk 
of an egg, a yellow. Flavor the dark with vanilla, the 
pink with rose or strawberry, the yellow with lemon or 
orange and the white with almond or vanilla. 

Shredded cocoanut is a valuable addition to white 
cream; no flavoring is needed with it. Chopped 
nuts make a variety ; any kind except peanuts, which 
are too tough for cream bonbons. Walnut and date 
creams are too well known to be described here. 



Large, plump raisins may be seeded and filled with a 
small roll of the fondant. 

A scorched almond may be divided and a little of 
the cream pushed inside, as for walnut creams. 

Almonds and pistachio nuts should be thoroughly 
dried before making into bonbons. 

Pistachios are delicious with chocolate fondant, 
then dipped into melted, sweet chocolate. Scorched 
almonds are nice when dipped in the same manner. 
Dip with a long darning needle and cool on a but- 
tered platter. 

Fondant may be rolled between the palms into 
balls or cones, or cut into squares, oblongs or rounds. 
In the latter case it should first be rolled out with a 
rolling pin, using a little cornstarch for easy handling. 

Many fancy molds may be bought at a store where 
confectioners' supplies are sold, also little implements 
for printing and dipping, but an ingenious woman 
can do without these. A flat, thin knife, a thimble 
for molding chocolate creams and cutting round 
cakes, a long darning needle for dipping and glazing, 
and some wooden toothpicks for denting and mark- 
ing, are a good supply of home tools. The print of 
the top of a thimble is a pretty addition to round 
bonbons. 

Cream ribbon candy is a novelty. It is made by 
first rolling several colors of fondant very thin, then 
laying them together and passing the rolling pin 
lightly over them. This presses the layers (which 
must be of uniform thickness) together, and when 
the candy is cut in squares or oblongs it looks very 
dainty. 

Bonbons may be glazed by dipping into the follow- 
ing preparation : 

Glazed Bonbons. 

One-half pound of granulated sugar and one-half cup- 
ful of water. Boil until it threads, then add three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, boil briskly, then remove from the 
fire the moment it changes color. Now dip the bonbons, 
allow them to dry, then dip again and cool upon buttered 
plates. 

Walnuts, almonds, hickories and sliced Brazilian 
nuts are delicious when glazed. 

Almonds should always be blanched before using. 
Shell, then cover with cold water and let them come 
just to the boiling point, when the skins can be 
easily slipped off by pressing them between the 
thumb and forefinger. Throw them in cold water for 
a few moments to preserve their whiteness. Brown 
or scorch by putting them into the oven on clean 
paper spread in a baking pan. Stir them often, to 
brown evenly. 

The uncooked fondant is made as follows : 

Uncooked Fondant. 

One pound of confectioners' sugar, one tablespoonful 
of cold water and the white of one egg well beaten. Mix 
thoroughly and mold on the board. 

This is easier to make, but not quite as nice flavored 
as that which is cooked, neither will it take the colors 
as nicely. 

-Mrs, y. fV. Wheeler. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

LIFE CHANCES AND CHANGES, 
And *' Haying Things like Other Folks.'* 

iRANDMA LEE sat looking 
out over the way with her 
bright eyes full of lively inter- 
est. The home of her nearest 
neighbor was undergoing very 
thorough repairs and improve- 
ments, and great indeed was 
the change being made. 

" How much better it looks 
over there ; I guess the young 
folks will be glad to have 
things like other folks," she 
said, half aloud. 

Her daughter in the next 
room called to ask if she had 
spoken to her. 
"Well no, Serena, not ex- 
actly ; but I will say it again, so you can hear it. It 
makes me feel bad to think that old Grandma and 
Grandpa Gleason — two good old souls as ever lived 
but for their being so close— lived on with the old 
buildings tumbling around their ears when they might 
have had things so nice and comfortable. I was say- 
ing that I guessed the young folks would be glad to 
have things like other folks. Now, how much better 
it would have been to have had this done long ago, 
so they could all have enjoyed it together, instead of 
the old folks standing out against it, leaving it for 
the boy to do after they are dead and gone, and every 
one talking and saying that soon as the old folks are 
gone the young folks go to tearing things up and 
spending the money ! Why, he's got to do it to make 
things decent and comfortable for his young family. 
It's nobody's business anyway. It's hard on John, 
too. He*s a tender hearted, good-souled man and 
thought a great deal of his father and mother, and it 
hurts him to tear down the old things his father 
patched up and kept together so many years. If the 
old folks had allowed the changes and improvements 
to be made when they were alive such pain might 
have been spared John, and they might all have en- 
joyed the comforts and pleasant things together and 
had things like other folks." 

Grandma ended with her favorite saying, and sat 
rocking comfortably with her lap full of children's 
stockings and one in her hands in an advanced stage 
of the mending process. 

** But old people are nearly always that way I be- 
lieve, mother ; they seem to cling to the old things 
which they have worked with and for," remarked the 
daughter gently. 

" A great many do, that is true, and it is all right 
to a certain extent, but — well, I know what I mean 
and so do you, Serena. Maybe I shall be as bad as 
the worst of them as I grow older, but I shall fight 
against it. I can see now when anything needs to be 
fixed over and built new, and I think I always shall. 
I don't want you and Joe wishing I would hurry up 



and die so you can have things like other folks ; I'd 
rather join in with you and see it done and take a 
little comfort myself, seeing things look pretty, and 
having things pleasant and handy to work with, both 
in the house and out of doors." 

"Yes, dear, I know," said young Mrs. Lee as 
Grandma paused again, "you always were the dearest 
and best of mothers to Joe and me, and I have no 
doubt that you always will be." 

Grandma tumbled the stockings off her lap into the 
basket and made way tor her youngest grandchild to 
climb into her lap, while her soft cheeks flushed with 
pleasure at the words of her daughter-in-law. 

" Not that I have no love for old things and old 
' times and old places, but what is the sense of letting 
things rot down before your face and never building 
anything new? What is the good in patching the 
old things up and sticking to 'em like a fungus to an 
old stump, when your neighbors are buying new ones 
and your folks are just longing to do the same and be 
like other folks." 

Grandma rocked rather vigorously in her excite- 
ment, and little Timmy, who had climbed up with the 
intention of going to sleep, looked up in wonder and 
perfect wakefulness. 

" If you want to stick to old things, let them be 
pretty old things, useful old things, things that are 
worth sticking to. An old tree where you've played 
or courted, maybe, when you were young; or old 
silver or furniture ; silks or embroidery or china ; it's 
all right to cherish such things ; but old tumbledown 
buildings and fences, what's the use .^ Keep things 
up, I say, and let your young folks live up to the 
times so far as you can assist them ; if you don't, it 
will be no wonder if they secretly think of the time 
when you will be dead and out of the way, so they 
can brighten up their home and have things like 
other folks." 

Timmy's eyes closed in spite of himself as grandma 
ceased to speak, and seeing he was asleep she soon 
arose and laid him down in his little crib, that same 
crib being the one which had served as a resting place 
for Timmy's father. 

Then grandma resumed the mending of the stock- 
ings, some of which, according to her own theory, 
would better be laid permanently aside. Still, that is 
different, after all, and grandmas must have stock- 
ings to mend " like other folks." 

— Mary Sweet Potter. 

Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

Men say of women what pleases them ; women do with 
men what pleases them.— Louis Philippe de S^gur. 

A man without religion is to be pitied, but a godless 
woman is a horror above all things — Elizabeth Evans. 

A woman, the more curious she b about her face, is 
commonly the more careless about her house.^Ben Jonson. 

Woman sees deep; man sees far. To the man the 
world is his heart ; to the woman the heart is her world.— 
Christian Dietrich Grabbe. 
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Things new and old, and great and amall, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 



December While the days of the closing year 
Days. have much of joy and cheer peculiar to 
themselves, it must be admitted that the 
face of nature is not at its best and most inviting. 
It is seldom that we find a more adequate picture of 
the outdoor aspect of early winter than is given by 
the blind author, Rowland £. Robinson, in his recent 
book, "In New England Fieldi and Woods," as 
witness this picture of the external aspect of Decem- 
ber days : Fewer and more chill have become the 
hours of sunlight, and longer stretch the noontide 
shadows of the desolate trees athwart the tawny fields 
and the dead leaves that mat the floor of the woods. 
The brook braids its shrunken strands of brown water 
with a hushed murmur over a bed of sodden leaves 
between borders of spiny ice crystals, or in the pools 
swirl in slow circles the imprisoned fleets of bubbles 
beneath a steadfast roof of glass. Dark and sulleq 
the river sulks its cheerless way, enlivened but by 
the sheldrake that still courses his prey in the icy 
water, and the mink that like a fleet black shadow 
steals along the silent banks. Gaudy wood duck and 
swiftly-winged teal have long since departed and left 
stream and shore to these marauders and to the trap- 
per, who now gathers here his latest harvest. 

When the winds are asleep the lake bears on its 
placid breast the moveless images of its quiet shores, 
deserted now by the latest pleasure seekers, among 
whose tenantless camps the wild woodfolk wander as 
fearlessly as if the foot of man had never trodden 
here. From the still midwaters far away a loon 
halloos to the winds to come forth from their caves, 
and yells out his mad laughter in anticipation of the 
coming storm. A herald breeze blackens the water 
with its advancing steps, and with a roar of its trum- 
pets the angry wind sweeps down, driving the white- 
crested ranks of waves to assault the shores. Far up 
the long incline of pebbly beaches they rush, and 
leaping up the walls of rock hang fetters of ice upon 
the writhing trees. Out of the seething waters arise 
lofty columns of vapor, which like a host of gigantic 
phantoms stalk, silent and majestic, above the tur- 



moil, till they fall m wind-tossed showers of frost 
flakes. 

Silent and moveless cascades of ice veil the rocky 
steps where in more genial days tiny rivulets dripped 
down the ledges and mingled their musical tinkle 
with the songs of birds and the flutter of green leaves. 
Winter berries and bittersweet still give here and 
there a fleck of bright color to the universal gray and 
dun of the trees, and the carpet of cast-off leaves 
and the dull hue of the evergreens but scarcely re- 
lieve the sombreness of the woodland landscape. 

Spanning forest and field with a low, flat arch of 
even gray, hangs a sky as cold as the landscape it 
domes and whose mountain borders lie hidden in its 
hazy foundations. Through this canopy of sus- 
pended snow the low noontide sun shows but a 
blotch of yellowish gray, rayless and giving forth no 
warmth, and, as it slants toward its brief decline, 
grows yet dimmer till it is quite blotted out in the 
gloom of the half-spent afternoon. 

The expectant hush that broods over the forlorn 
and naked earth is broken only by the twitter of a 
flock of snow buntings which, like a straight-blown 
flurry of flakes, drift across the fields, and, sounding 
solemnly from the depths of the woods, the hollow 
hoot of a great owl. Then the first flakes come 
wavering down, then blurring all the landscape into 
vague unreality they fall faster, with a soft purr on 
frozen grass and leaves till it becomes unheard on 
the thickening, noiseless mantle of snow. Deeper 
and deeper the snow infolds the earth, covering all 
its unsightliness of death and desolation. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Shadow owes its birth to light.—Gay. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A Granting that as a rule women do 

Business not have, by nature, " the business head " 
Woman, upon which the lord of her home and 
heart prides himself, the Detroit Free 
Press tells a story of one young married woman who 
proved a notable exception to such rule. Having 
extracted from her husband the facts that he regarded 
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her requests for money as being too frequently made, 
that he paid the brush boy at the barber shop a dime, 
the ice-water boy at the hotel another dime, and fif- 
teen cents for a mixed drink, she formulated this de- 
cidedly businesslike propositon : " Well, you've often 
said that women have no head for arithmetic, but I 
am going to convince you to the contrary. I am go- 
ing to learn to make your favorite mixed drinks. 
That'll be fifteen cents a day. Then I'll bring you 
ice water in the morning. That'll be ten cents. And 
then I'll brush your clothes off with a whisk broom, 
and that'll be ten cents more. There's thirty-five 
cents a day. I've figured it all out on this little piece 
of paper. Three hundred and sixty-five days in a 
year; that's 365 times 35, which makes $127,7$, If 
you will give me that without my asking for it, just 
as you do the bell boys and the bartender, I can put 
it with my regular housekeeping allowance and man- 
age to get along much better." 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Wiggles— I hear Bjenks has been very ill. Is he out 
of danger yet ? 

Waggles— Well, he's convalescent; but he won't be out 
of danger until that pretty nurse who has been taking 
care of him has gone away. — Somerville Journal. 
^ ^ ^ ^ 4, 

Bread It was not long since that Good 

and Housekeeping quoted appreciatively the 
Butter, opinions of a distinguished and earnest 
woman, who argued against the use of all 
manner of animal foods, including even milk and but- 
ter. But other learned authorities take a quite differ- 
ent view, as note the following in praise of butter, 
from an exchange: Modern science applied to 
hygiene teaches us that butter is one of the most 
digestible forms of fat, and fat is one of the most im- 
portant of all foods, especially for persons of delicate 
constitutions. The value, therefore, of butter as a 
necessary element of health ought to be more gen- 
erally understood. 

Fresh, sweet butter made from cream, when spread 
on thin, dainty slices of bread, is very much more 
digestible than the same quantity of raw cream. A 
pint of cream eaten at a meal would be found 
nutritious, but would be apt to produce unpleasant 
consequences, while the same weight in butter spread 
on good, sweet bread, hot cakes, light muffins or 
waffles, could be eaten and digested even by a 
delicate person. Fat is essentially a part of every 
day's food. Milk is an emulsion of fat. Cream is 
fat in a light, delicious and digestible form. The 
yolks of eggs are rich in fat; fish, fowls and many 
vegetable growths all contain fat in a more or less 
degree, but few of these articles of food have it in the 
highly concentrated form that it is in butter. 

A great difficulty presents itself when giving 
nourishing food to persons suffering from wasting 
diseases, such as consumption, dyspepsia and ex- 
cessive thinness, as many such foods cannot be 
readily digested. When given in the form of a 
medicine, such as cod liver oil, the trouble becomes 



even more serious, as many delicate stomachs refuse 

to retain it, and when they do, oil is known to be 

difficult to digest. In such cases, nothing can equal 

butter in easy assimilation and ready digestion. 

Money is far better spent in buying plenty of fresh, 

sweet butter for the table than in paying doctor's 

bills and buying medicine. Every housekeeper 

should therefore understand the value of fat (of 

which butter is a superior form) in the production of 

animal heat, and as being necessary to the formation 

of the tissues of the body, the brains, nerves and 

even the proper development of the structure of the 

frame; and knowing their importance should see 

that an abundance of milk and butter is always found 

on her table. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Qod Only Knows. 

Silently— shadowly— some lives go, 

But the sound of their voices is all unheard. 
Or, if heard at all, 'tis as faint as the flow 
Of beautiful waves which no storm hath stirred. 
Deep lives these, 
As the pearl-strewn seas. 

Softly and noiselessly some feet tread 

Lone ways on earth without leaving a mark, 
They move 'mid the living, they pass to the dead 
As still as the gleam of a star through the dark. 
Sweet lives those 
In their strange repose. 

Calmly and slowly some hearts beat, 

And none may know that they beat at all ; 
They muffle their music whenever they meet 
A few in a hut or a crowd in a hall 
Great hearts those — 
God only knows. 

Soundlessly— shadowly— such move on. 

Dim as the dream of a child asleep ; 
And no one knoweth till they are gone, 
How lofty their souls— their hearts how deep; 
Bright souls these- 
God only sees. 

Lonely and hiddenly in the world— 

Though in the world 'tis their lot to stay— 
The tremulous wings of their hearts are furled 
Until they fly from the world away, 
And find our rest 
On " Our Father's " breast, 
Where earth's unknown shall be known the best. 
And hidden hearts shall be brightest blest. 



•♦•♦♦•♦•♦ 



Liquid 
Candy. 



To DIP A LITTLE into the simpler 
branches of science: Who ever studied 
the philosophy— the whyness— of so simple 
a matter as the liquid candy drop ? A recent writer 
calls attention to the interesting principles which 
govern the formation of the confection, and they 
give a suggestion which by the exercise of a little 
adaptive genius may be employed in a good many 
entertaining ways. Here it all is, in a nutshell — or a 
sugar-shell : " The liquid is a saturated solution, and 
will not dissolve any more sugar, just as your coffee 
in the morning will not dissolve the fourth lump of 
sugar that you put into it, but, cUsintegratinc: it, de- 
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posits it at the bottom of the cup. The sweet mix- 
ture is poured into molds of absorbent material, 
starch for example, which at once begins to absorb 
the water. That part of the sugar which has been 
robbed of its water is deposited against the mold, 
just as the porcelain was, and the result is the liquid 
drop, which, it is to be regretted, has sometimes a 
little liquor added to it for flavoring. The liquid 
which is confined within the drop has already all the 
sugar it can possibly hold, being saturated, so it can- 
not attack the sugar walls which confine it. The 
whole process is a simple and interesting experiment 
in absorption, although probably not one in a thou- 
sand of those who have tasted the candy have had 
any idea of its manufacture." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was very Qumr in the dining room, when a slight 
noise was heard in the china closet. 

*' Sh > What was that ? " queried mamma, in a startled 
tone. 

" Oh, don't be frightened, manuna," said Maude. " I 
guess it's only the ' skeleton in the closet ; ' 'twon't hurt 
you." — Woman's Voice. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 4, 

Another But regarding the business side of 

BttsinesA woman's nature, here is something on 
Womaii. the othei hand which is clipped from an 
exchange, and which may or may not be 
strictly true, but is frequently paralleled in actual 
business, as every bank teller could testify— if he 
dared : A South Side widow started a bank account 
a few days ago. Her first check was presented with 
no other signature than "Maude," and the incon- 
siderate cashier refused it. Now she is very much 
disgusted with the stupid banking rules, and has a 
very poor opinion of cashiers who are so absurdly 
particular about the way checks are signed. She is 
emphatically of opinion that business methods are 
an impertinence, and only invented to worry people. 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

" Dear God," prayed a little Church street maiden last 
evening, *' make a good little girl out of me, and if at first 
you don't succeed, try, try again."— Bedf'>rd Banner. 

•♦•♦♦♦♦ 
A Breath Whatever the advantages or disad- 
of vantages of the present bicycle passion 

Pure Air. in other directions, it has unquestionably 
one feature of inestimable importance — 
that it takes its devotees into the open air, and re- 
quires a generous amount of exercise therein. The 
advantage of this kind of exercise is being increas- 
ingly realized, and it is pleasant to read in this con- 
nection the words of a recent writer — Robert Grant, 
in Scribner's Magazine—who preaches earnestly 
along the lines advocated by Good Housekeeping. 
These are his ringing words; "To die in harness 
before one's time may be fine and in exceptional 
cases unavoidable, but how much better to live in 
harness and do the work which one has undertaken, 
without breaking down. Happily, the young men 



and women of the country of the present generation 
may almost be said to have athletics and fresh air on 
the brain. The grown-up men and women, absorbed 
in the struggle of life, are the people who need to 
keep a watchful eye upon themselves. It is so easy 
to let the hour's fresh air and exercise be crowded 
out by the things which one feels bound to do for the 
sake of others, and hence for one's own soul. We 
argue that it will not matter if we omit our walk or 
rest for a day or two, and so we go on from day to 
day, until we are brought up with a * round turn,' as 
the saying is, and realize, in case we are still alive, 
that we are chronic invalids. The walk, the ride, the 
drive, the yacht, the bicycle, the search for wild 
flowers and birds, the angler's outing, the excursion 
with a camera, the deliberate open-air breathing spell 
on the front platform of a street car — some one of 
these is within the means and opportunities of every 
busy worker, male or female." 

•♦••♦•♦♦♦ 

He was a pleasant old gendeman, but one of his sit- 
ting room chairs had been at the upholsterer's in a Maine 
city longer than he thought necessary. 

*' Is it ready," he asked, as he stepped in. 

" No, haven't had time to do it yet," answered the man 
of plush and tacks. 

'* My wife belongs to the church," said the old man. 

" Well, so docs mine. What of that .?" 

" Nothing," he said softly, " only it will take her just two 
days more to backslide and then she's coming up to see 
you." 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Swallowing There is one simple hygienic fact 
the which people might easily learn if 

Sidns. they would, and which would in many 

cases save them from annoyance and 
pain. It is a no more occult fact than that the 
skin or external covering of all manner of fruit is not 
a part of the fruit itself, considered in a dietetic light, 
but is intended for the preservation of the fruit juices 
and pulp— not to be taken into the human stomach. 
An exchange, in commenting upon this fact, says: 
In the laboratory of hygiene of the Battle Creek 
sanitarium an interesting experiment was recently 
made for the purpose of determining the influence 
of the skins of fruits. A young man in whose stomach 
fluid no microbes whatever were found after a break- 
fast of sterilized food, was given a quantity of un- 
washed grapes, which he ate, skins and all. Ex- 
amination of the stomach fluid showed more than 
500,000 microbes for each fluid ounce. Dr. Maria 
Duncan calls attention to the fact that the bloom of 
the peach is a luxuriant growth of microbes, which 
find in the stomach most favorable conditions for 
growth and development, thus causing decay of the 
fruit before it can be digested. This is doubtless an 
explanation of the fact that many people cannot eat 
raw fruit. All raw fruit should be thoroughly washed 
before it is eaten, and in removing the skin, it should 
be done in such a manner as to avoid soiling the flesh 
or pulp of the fruit. 
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BABT*8 PRATXB. 

In looking backward now they come to me — 

The scene, the shadows and the summer air, 
His little head low bowed upon my knee — 

As sweetly offered he his childish prayer. 
** Bless papa an' my ma an' all who need, 

An' make of me a dood boy I am p'ayin'— 
But if at first dear Dod 'ou don't sutseed, 

Den 'twy— 'twy— adain. " 

I smiled, but on the smile there also went 
To God another simple prayer from me. 
Repeated now with teardrops sadly blent. 
For the dear boy wherever he may be. 
** If he should stumble in the untried way. 
Still plead with Thy dear spirit from aloft ; 
Be patient, should his feet be led to stray— 
Not once, not once, but oft." 
^ 4, ^ ^ ^ 

FAMILT TSAnONO. 

So far as family training is concerned, the funda- 
mental element in it is proper family government. 
To govern is to control. This, in the first months of 
a child's life, must be by authority, not by coaxing, 
advising, or exhorting. This first essential thing is 
that from which many parents instinctively shrink. 
They cannot bear to thwart the will or wish of one 
they love. It is true, the basis of family government, 
like that of the divine, is love. But God could not be 
a God of love were he not absolutely just. He differs 
from sinful man in that he always administers justice 
in a loving way. Family government should be tem- 
pered with affection, but it should be government. 
It is a mistaken kindness not to exercise. Some edu- 
cators of wide observation question whether failure 
to govern children is not a cruelty as disastrous in its 
consequences as the opposite when they are treated 
like slaves by brutal parents. 

That is only another way of saying that an ungov- 
erned family is as bad as a misgoverned one. The 
seeds of anarchy, excess, and dissipation are sown in 
the home, in which no proper restraint, control, and 
guidance are exercised over the children. If order is 
Heaven's first law, order must prevail in that home 
which partakes of heavenly characteristics. 

It is surprising how soon young children recognize 
the necessity and desirability of this. A little boy 



between three and four years of age, falling into a fit 
of rage, paying no heed to the persuasions of his 
doting mother and nurse, finally saw the absurdity of 
his position, but not knowing how to get out of it 
alone, finally said, " I wish papa would come home 
and just make me behave myself." You may call 
him wise above his years, but at an earlier age than 
we imagine, children, both in the family and in the 
school, know that a firm government is desu-able. 
But whether this truth dawns upon them early or not, 
certain it is that when grown to maturity, they will be 
grateful to the parents or teacher who made them 
mind in youth, and will censure with severity those 
who allowed them to do as they pleased. 

But if the family is divine in its origin, sacred in its 
purpose, its government should be modeled after the 
divine. It should be administered in love. Parents 
have no right to govern selfishly, or for the mere pur- 
pose of asserting authority. They are, as far as it is 
possible to be, representatives of God and are to rule 
in his name. If animated by that spirit, parents will 
not rule like despots. It is possible for them to en- 
force their decrees at too great an expense. It may 
cost them the respect and affection of their children. 
They may rule so unjustly and unwisely, they may so 
provoke their children to wrath, as to alienate them 
forever. — Rev. Dr. Stephen W. Dana. 
4. 4. 4. 4 4 
SOHX MEANINGS OF W0SD8. 

Take the word daughter. This is an old, old word. 
lA\iQ father and mother, brother and sister, it takes us 
away back to the time, long before there was an Eng- 
lish-speaking people or a German people, before even 
the Romans and the Greeks had become distinct and 
separate peoples, and when our forefathers were 
simply " Aryans," living somewhere in the heart of 
Asia. The Germans, as well as we, use this word. 
But they spell it tochter and their pronunciation of it 
is not quite the same as ours ; still, tochter and daugh- 
ter are really the same word. The Greeks, who were 
also descended from the " Aryans " and were, there- 
fore, our cousins, likewise used this word ; but they 
spelled and pronounced it thugater. The ancient 
Hindus, who were our cousins, too, spelled it dhuitar. 
Now, the old Hindu language is in many particulars 
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more nearly like the original Aryan tongue than any 
other of the languages that descended from it, and it 
has enabled scholars to explain very many words of 
which the meanings could hardly otherwise have been 
guessed. Daughter is one of them. This word seem s 
to have meant originally " milker." Thus our fore- 
fathers, who were herdsmen, could think of no better 
way of referring to a girl child than to call her a little 
"milkmaid."— Self Culture. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
DlATHiaS AXOHe 8GH0QL OSILDBBN. 

The fact that myopia is frequent among school 
children is well known. It is not so well known that 
the impaired hearing is also frequently met with. The 
children thus affected are often accused of being lazy 
and inattentive, when in reality their ears are at fault. 
Helot shows that these cases are quite common, are 
easily recognized, are generally curable, and when 
cured a large number of children are transformed, so 
to speak, both from physical and a moral standpoint. 
According to Weil, of Stuttgart, the proportion of 
school children with impaired hearing is thirty-five 
per cent. ; according to Moure, of Bordeaux, seven- 
teen per cent. Helot agrees with Gele and other 
aurists that the proportion is always twenty-five per 
cent, or one fourth. All the children in a class should 
be carefully examined and these semi-deaf pupils will 
always be found among the '* poor scholars." The 
cause of infirmity is to be sought for— naso-pharyn- 
geal catarrh following measles, scarlatina, whooping 
cough, adenoid vegetations, hypertrophied tonsils, 
etc. — and normal conditions are to be restored by ap- 
propriate treatment— Popular Science News. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
TUBHnre a raw lbai . 

" Now what is that noise ? '* said the glad New Year. 
" Now what is that singular sotind I hear ? 

As if all the paper in all the world 

Were rattled and shaken and twisted and twirled ? " 
" Oh, that,'' said the jolly old Earth, " is the noise 

Of all my children, both girls and boys, 

A-tuming over their leaves so new, 

And all to do honor, New Year, to you." 

WHAT THE LEAVES SAID. 

I won't steal Alice's sticks of candy ; 

I won't call Robert a jack-a dandy ; 

I won't squeak my pencil on my slate ; 

I won't lie in bed every day and be late ; 

I won't make faces at Timothy Mack ; 

I won't make fun behind any one's back. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so f 
The good shall come and the bad shall ga 

I won't tear " bam doors " in all my frocks; 

I won't put my toes through all my socks; 

I won't be greedy at dinner-table — 

At least— I think I won't— if I'm able I 

I will not pinch nor poke nor tease, 

I will not sputter nor cough nor sneese, 

I will not grumble nor fret nor scold, 

I will do exactly whatever I'm told. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so I 
The good shall come and the bad shall go. 

—Laura E. Richards. 



" 80MBH0W OB OTEBB WI OR ALOVe." 

The good wife bustled about the house, . 

Her face still bright with a pleasant smile, 
As broken snatches of happy song 

Strengthened her heart and her hands the while; 
The good man sat in the chimney nook, 

His little clay pipe within his lipe. 
And all he'd made and all he had lost, 

Ready and clear on his finger tips. 

" Good wife, I've just been thinking a bit ; 

Nothing has done very good this year. 
Money is bound to be hard to get ; 

Everything is sure to be very dear. 
How the cattle are going to feed. 

How we're to keep the boys at school. 
Is a kind of debit and credit sum 

I can't make balance by any rule." 

She turned her around from the baking bread. 
And she faced him there with a cheerful laugh ; 
" Why, husband dear, one would really think 
That the good rich wheat was only chaff. 

And what if wheat is only chaff, 
So long as we both are well and strong? 

I'm not a woman to worry a bit- 
But— somehow or other we get along. 

" For thirty years we have loved each other, 

Stood by each other whatever befell ; 
Six bojrs have called us ' father ' and ' mother,' 

And all of them living and doing well. 
We owe no man a penny, my dear. 

And both of us loving and well and strong; 
Good man, I wish you would smoke again, 

And think how well we've got along." 

He filled his pipe with a pleasant laugh, 
He kissed his wife with a tender pride ; 

He said : " I'll do as you tell me, love- 
Ill just count up on the other side." 

She left him then with his better thought. 
And lifted her work with a low, sweet song, 

A song that's followed me many a year — 
" Somehow or other we get along f "—Anon. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

CHILDHOOD APPETITB. 

The appetite of a child is quite as susceptible of 
education, in both a right and a wrong direction, as 
are its mental or moral faculties; and parents, in 
whose hands this education mainly rests, should give 
the subject careful consideration, since upon it the 
future health and usefulness of their children not a 
little devolve. We should all be rulers of our appe- 
tites instead of subject to them ; but whether this be 
so or not, depends greatly upon early dietetic train- 
ing. Many a loving mother, by thoughtless indul- 
gence of her child, in season and out of season, in 
dainties and tidbits that simply serve to gratify the 
palate, is fostering a " love of appetite " which may 
ruin her child in years to come. There are inherited 
appetites and tendencies, it is true ; but even these 
may be largely overcome by careful early training in 
right ways of eating and drinking. It is possible to 
teach very young children to use such food as is best 
for them, and to refrain from the eating of things 
harmful ; and it should be one of the first concerns of 
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every mother to start her children on the road to 

manhood and womanhood, well trained in correct 

dietetic habits,^Mrs. £. K Kellogg. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

LULLABT. 

The golden light is in the west. 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Drift softly to the land of rest. 

Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Sweet and glad your dreams ariie» 
Fkt>m the land where fancy lies. 
Bringing each a glad surprise, 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Mother singeth soft and low. 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Songs her childhood used to know, 

Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Old King Cole and fiddlers three, 
With its jingling melody, 
Woven for dear babes like thee, 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Still and lonely are thy toys. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Waiting for the morrow's joys 

Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Stirring is the rattles cheer, 
Shaken by the mother dear. 
When the daylight draweth near, 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

-J. B. M. Wright 
4. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

••BBTWEBH XBALS" FOB OHILDBBH. 

Children are not likely to crave candy and other 
sweets unless a taste for such articles has been de- 
veloped by indulgence in them ; and their use, since 
they are seldom taken at meal time, helps greatly to 
foster that most pernicious habit of childhood^eating 
between meals. No food, except at their regular 
meal times, should be the universal rule for children 
from babyhood up ; and although during their ear- 
liest years they require food at somewhat shorter 
intervals than adults, their meal hours should be ar- 
ranged for the same time each day, and no piecing 
permitted. Parents who follow the too common 
practice of giving their little ones a cracker or fruit 
between meals are simply placing them under train- 
ing for dyspepsia, sooner or later. Uninterrupted 
digestion proceeds smoothly and harmoniously in a 
healthy stomach ; but interruptions in the shape of 
food sent down at all times and when the stomach is 
already at work, are justly resented ; and such dis- 
turbances, if long continued, are punished by suffer- 
ing.— Mrs. E. K Kellogg. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
eOOB KANHBB8 I0B OHILBBBV. 

Holding knife, spoon and fork correctly will come 
to a child naturally, and it should not be forgotten 
tbat if the pudding spoon and fork are grasped from 
beneath instead of from above, the awkward uplift- 
ing of the elbows will be avoided. When children 
liave become too old to wear the bibs, so important 



for the use of small boys and girls, they ought to be 
provided with table napkins and shown when to use 
them— after taking soup, etc., but they must not be 
allowed to rub their mouths continually, as some 
people are in the habit of doing. 

In drinking, gulping down large draughts is to be 
avoided, and no drinking while food is in the mouth 
must be permitted. The mouth, after each portion 
of food has been placed in it, must be kept closed. 
Chewing can be done properly and well without the 
aid of the lips, and any desire to work the tongue 
around the mouth after each course should be cor- 
rected. If any inconvenience is felt from food ad- 
hering to the teeth it can be removed after the meal 
is over in a private room. In removing stones, fish 
bones, etc, from the mouth, the fork should always 
be used if practicable. If the bone is removed with 
the fingers it should be done as unobtrusively as 
possible and the fingers wiped on a napkin. No 
ejection of food directly from the mouth to the plate 
can be tolerated. 

Children must not fidget at the table. They should 

sit upright, possibly resting the back on the bars of 

the chairs behind them, but on no account lolling 

carelessly or leaning on the table. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

KBBP OHILDBBB BUST. 

Children should be furnished with emplo3rment, 
which is sometimes difficult to provide. What we 
call a natural love of mischief is nothing more than 
activity. Children are restless for employment. 
They must have something to do ; and if they are not 
so furnished, they will do mischief. Do not blame 
them ; it is their nature, and should be encouraged 
rather than checked. In furnishing little employ- 
ments you can form the habits and cultivate the 
tastes. What is begun should be finished. Care 
should be taken with whatever is done, and neatness 
should be encouraged. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THBBV8 A BOT DT THB HOUiB. 

A racket, a rattle, a rollicking shout 
Above and below, and around and about ; 
A whistling, a pounding, a hammering of nails, 
Tue building of houses, the shaping of sails ; 
Entreaties for paper, for scissors, fox string, 
For every unfindable, bothersome thing ; 
A bang of the door, and a dash up the stairs 
In the interest of burdensome business affairs. 
And an elephant hunt for a bit of a mouse 
Made it easy to hear there's a boy in the house. 

But oh 1 if the tops were not scattered about 
And the house never echoed to racket and ro«t ; 
If forever the rooms were all tidy and neat. 
And one need not brush after wee, muddy feet ; 
If no one laughed out when the morning was red. 
And with kisses went tumbling all tired to bed ; 
What a wearisome, work-a day world don't you see. 
For all who loved wild little hiddies twould be ; 
And I'm happy to think, tho' I shrink like a mouse 
From disorder and din— there's a boy in the house f 

—Galveston News. 
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THE EMPTT HOUSE. 

To think the moonlight shines to-night 

In the dismantled rooms that were 
Love's own, the moonlight, cold and white, 

Upon the desolate walls and bare ! 

To think the dawn shall rise and flood 
The empty house that was Love's own. 

Wherein Love's hours were warm and good. 
Wherein Love's heart hung as heavy as stone 1 

To think I shall come there no more 

To the familiar place, to know 
The stranger's foot shall cross the floor 
Of old where I was wont to go I 

house that like a little ghost 

Calls to me through the night and rain, 

1 know not if I love you most 
For all the joy or all the pain ; 

For hours in which my joy lay dead. 

For hours in which all Heaven I kpew — 
Only my life, when all is said. 
Leaves an immortal past with you I 

— Westminster Budget 
^ ^* ^ i^ ^ 

CULTIVATION AKD SELF-SATISFAOTIOV. 

One chief hindrance to the spread of true religon 
b found in the want of sjrmpathy between the pros- 
perous and the unprosperous classes of society. 
Contempt for others is counted by Jesus as worse 
than vice. It is to the complacent and scornful men 
of high respectability and honorable standing that he 
says: ''The publicans and harlots shall enter the 
kingdom of God before you." Our cities are full of 
social pretence. It runs through all ranks. The 
poor may show it to the still poorer, and those in 
moderate circumstances are often more dainty in 
their associations and more scornful in their temper 
than are many of the rich who have learned the les- 
son of nobksse oblige. Wealth is not wickedness; 
poverty is not shame ; but contempt and envy are 
both wicked and shameful. 

The history of our country should have taught us 
better. A large part of the purest virtue is found in 
lowly circumstances, and out of families that live 
bravely and honestly by daily toil have come many 



of the noblest men and women. The brightest 
records of the nation shine with the names of those 
who rose from humble and unpromising beginnings. 
In the days of peril were not liberty and union saved 
by the grand uprising of those whom the haughty 
slavocrats derided as "tight-fisted farmers, small 
tradesmen and greasy mechanics?'' Nor can a 
reader of the gospels forget that Jesus found his 
readiest welcome among the common people and his 
most malignant foes in the ranks of the cultivated 
and self-satisfied. — Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

♦ ♦♦•♦••♦• 
BXPECTDTO BESTTLTS FBOM PBATBE. 

This topic is specially appropriate just now. With 
the opening year we naturally look forward and con- 
sider what we chiefly need and ought to ask for of 
our Heavenly Father. Most of us doubtless have 
resolved that prayer shall mean more to us hence- 
forth than in the past. We believe in prayer. It is 
not a vain thing to us. We know that it accomplishes 
results. For what results may we look from it 1 

The answer depends largely on how we pray. God 
bids us come to him in a certain spirit. We are to 
come humbly, appreciating our own unworthiness 
and his holiness ; reverently, accepting his will as 
wiser and better than our own ; penitently, mourn* 
ing the sins which have grieved him; trustingly, 
assured that he will not refuse to hear and answer • 
boldly, because he has bidden us come; persist 
ently, not as if we could weary him into answer- 
ing or as if we could dictate to him, but in evidence 
of our earnestness. 

Approaching him thus, we may plead his promises 
to heed our petitions. He has made them voluntarily 
and repeatedly. He has delighted to reveal himslf 
as our Father, and we know that parental love finds 
it pleasurable, not irksome, to do for children what 
they wish, whenever it is best. His word and his 
nature are pledged to welcome the prayers which we 
offer. Moreover, we cannot ask anything which is 
too hard for him to accomplish for us. 

Yet we get the best results when we are willing just 
to tell him what we want and to leave ourselves in 
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his hands. " He gave them their desires," says the 
inspired record of some who prayed in the wrong 
spirit, but it adds **he sent leanness into their 
hearts." It had been better for them not to have had 
their prayers granted. We may pray for anything 
and everything which we desire, but the spirit of true 
prayer always is that which says, " Not my will, but 
thine, be done." 

Of one thing we may be certain. Prayer for 
spiritual guidance and help never fails. Other 
prayers may seem to go unheard because to grant 
them often would injure more than bless us. But 
prayer for the souPs health and prosperity, for like- 
ness to Jesus Christ and sjrmpathy with his people 
and his work, must be right and will be granted. 

♦ ♦ ^ 4. 4^ 
THE OLD HOXB. 

In the quiet shadows of twilight 

I stand by the garden door, 
And gaze on the old, old homestead, 

So cherished and loved of yore. 
But the ivy now is twining 

Untrained o'er window and wall ; 
And no more the voice of the children 

Is echoing through the hall. 

Through years of pain and sorrow, 

Since first I had to part, 
The thought of the dear old homestead 

Has lingered around my heart ; 
The porch embowered with roses, 

The gable's drooping eaves, 
And the song of the birds at twilight 

Amid the orchard leaves. 

And the forms of those who loved me 

In the happy, childhood years, 
Appear at the dusky windows. 

Through vision dimmed with tears. 
I hear their voices calling 

From the shadowy far away. 
And I stretch my arms towards them 

In the gloom of the twilight gray. 

But only the night winds answer, 

As I cry through the dismal air ; 
And only the bat comes swooping 

From the darkness of its lair. 
Yet still the voice of my childhood 

Is calling from far away. 
And the faces of those who loved me 
Smile through the shadows gray. 

—Chambers' Journal. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
SALYATION. 

While nothing intrinsically good can be destroyed, 
man can lose that which, to him, seems to be himself. 
If one builds up a consciousness, or creates a 
thought-world, wherein he links the ego to the perish- 
able and unreal (the " wood, hay, and stubble ")> be 
loses his seeming soul. Through a vital connection 
he builds these things into his personality, and when 
they are swept away he has little by which to recog- 
nize himself. He is saved " as by fire," but the self- 
iiood that he has created, with all its familiar environ- 



ment, is lost. The real and true ego cannot suffer 
loss, but this has not yet come into self-recognition. 
It has not been " saved." For an age-long period, or 
until there has come a new growth of consciousness, 
such a one is in a denuded condition. He has built 
a structure upon the sand of negation, and it and its 
foundation are swept away. Forms, ceremonies, 
sacraments, substitutions, and everything except de- 
veloped spiritual character belong to the sandy 
stratum. To be sure, this penalty is very different 
from the arbitrary, vindictive, and lawless hell of 
former dogma; yet it is of vital moment Life is 
conserved, but will be entered into in a blind, lame 
and deaf condition, self-imposed through ignorance 
or carelessness. Limitations will at length be out- 
grown, but the lesson is made hard and compound 
interest added. — Henry Wood in Metaphysical 

Magazine. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

MINISTBBINO 8FIBITS. 

All of us who have reached adult life have lost 
friends, who have left us and gone over on the other 
side. Are they dead? Have we lost them? Ten 
thousand times no. There is no death. They have 
passed out into that other chamber of the King, 
larger than this and lovelier. They are still our 
friends, the safer guides, the mightier helpers, than 
when with us. When we are encompassed with 
trouble, and find our way dark before us, there will 
sometimes come to us an illumination that dissipates 
the darkness ; and we pass from anxiety and sorrow 
into infinite calmness, and realize that we have been 
aided by unseen friends. " Are they not all minister- 
ing spirits ?" They make but one family, those on 
earth and those in Heaven ; and, if they have loved 
and cared for us when with us here on earth, their 
interest will not cease when they lift the latch and 
pass beyond our vision. — Mary A. Livermore. 

4- ♦ ♦ ♦ 4- 

WHO 18 OUB NBI0HB0B1 

The difficulty as to who is our neighbor is met and 
overcome by the parable of the " Good Samaritan," 
which our Saviour related in answer to the question. 
Who is my neighbor ? Our neighbor, he shows us, 
is every one who is brought within the range of our 
influence, and to whom it is within our power to do 
good. But, recognizing this fact, recognizing our 
neighbor, how can we love him as ourselves ? He is 
often uncongenial to us in our homes, our rival in 
our business, our competitor in politics ; he seems to 
us to be cross and petulant, as a child ; or unfair or 
ungenerous, as a companion ; or mean and dishonor- 
able, as a man or woman ; at best he is very unsatis- 
factory. How can we love him ? How " love him as 
ourselves ? " And yet again the law confronts us and 
is inexorable; we must love our neighbor as our- 
selves in order to win the favor of God and find our- 
selves happy children in our eternal home.— Bishop 
G. F. Seymour. 
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XT 0HBI8TMA8 DDfKBB. 

It was on the twentieth of December last that I 
received an invitation from my friend, Mr. Phiggins, 
to dine with him in Mark Lane, on Christmas day. 
I had several reasons for declining this proposition. 
The first was that Mr. P. makes it a rule, at all these 
festivals, to empty the entire contents of his counting 
house into his little dining parlor, and you conse- 
quently sit down to dinner with six white-waistcoated 
clerks, let loose upon a turkey. The second was that 
I am not sufficiently well read in cotton and sugar to 
enter with any spirit into the subject of conversation. 
And the third was, and is, that I never drink Cape 
wine. But by far the most prevailing reason remains 
to be told. I had been anticipating for some days, 
and was hourly in the hope of receiving an invitation 
to spend my Christmas day in a most irresistible 
quarter. I was expecting, indeed, the felicity of eat- 
ing plum pudding with an angel ; and, on the strength 
of my imaginary engagement, I returned a polite 
note to Mr. P., reducing him to the necessity of ad- 
vertising for another candidate for Cape and turkey. 

The twenty-first came. Another invitation — to 
dine with a regiment of roast-beef eaters at Clapham. 
I declined this also, for the above reason, and for 
one other, viz., that on dining there ten Christmas 
days ago it was discovered on sitting down that one 
little accompaniment of the roast beef had been en- 
tirely overlooked. Would it be believed 1— but I will 
not stay to mystify — I merely mention the fact. 
They had forgotten the horse-radish. 

The next day arrived, and with it a neat epistle, 
sealed with violet-colored wax, from Upper Brook 
street. *' Dine with the ladies at home on Christmas 
day." Very tempting, it is true ; but not exactly the 
letter I was longing for. I began, however, to debate 
within myself upon the policy of securing this bird 
in hand, instead of waiting for the two that were still 
hopping about the bush, when the consultation was 
suddenly brought to a close by a prophetic view of 
the portfolio of drawings fresh from boarding school 
— moths and roses on embossed paper;— to say 
nothing of the album, in which I stood engaged to 
write an elegy on a Java sparrow that had been a 
favorite in the family for three days. I rung for gilt- 
edged, pleaded a world of polite regret and again 
declined. 



The twenty-third dawned; time was getting on 
rather rapidly, but no card came. I began to despair 
of any more invitations, and to repent of my refusals. 
Breakfast was hardly over, however, when the ser^ 
vant brought up — not a letter— but an aunt and a^ 
brace of cousins from Bayswater. They would listen 
to no excuse, consanguinity required me, and Christ- 
mas was not my own. Now my cousins kept no al- 
bums ; they are really as pretty as cousins can be ; 
and when violent hands, with white kid gloves, are 
laid on one, it is sometimes difficult to effect an 
escape with becoming elegance. I could not, how- 
ever, give up my darling hope of a pleasanter pros- 
pect. They fought with me in fifty engagements — 
that I pretended to have made. I showed them the 
Court Guide, with ten names obliterated — being 
those of persons who had not asked me to mince- 
meat and mistletoe ; and I ultimately gained my 
cause by quartering the remains of an infectious 
fever on the sensitive fears of my aunt, and by divid- 
ing a rheumatism and a sprained ankle between my 
sympathetic cousins. 

As soon as they were gone, I walked out, saunter- 
ing involuntarily in the direction of the only house 
in which I felt I could spend a " happy " Christmas. 
As I approached, a porter brought a large hamper to 
the door. "A present from the country," thought I ; 
" yes, they do dine at home ; they must ask me ; they 
know that I am in town." Immediately afterwards 
a servant issued with a letter ; he took the nearest 
way to my lodgings, and I hurried back by another 
street to receive the so-much-wished-for invitation. 
I was in a state of delirious delight. 

I arrived— but there was no letter. I sat down to 
wait, in a spirit of calmer enjoyment than I had ex- 
perienced for some days; and in less than half an 
hour a note was brought to me. At length, the de- 
sired despatch had come. It seemed written on the 
leaf of a lily with a pen dipped in dew. I opened it 
— and had nearly fainted with disappointment. It 
was from a stockbroker, who begins an anecdote of 
Mr. Rothschild before dinner, and finishes it with 
the fourth bottle — and who makes his eight children 
stay up to supper and snapdragon. In macadamizing 
a stray stone in one of his periodical puddings, I 
once lost a tooth, and with it an heiress of some 
reputation. I wrote a most irritable apology, and 
despatched my warmest regards in a whirlwind. 

December the twenty-fourth— I began to count the 
hours, and uttered many poetical things about the 
wings of Time. Alack ! no letter came ;— yes, I re- 
ceived a note from a distinguished dramatist, re- 
questing the honor, etc. But I was too cunning for 
this, and practiced wisdom for once. I happened to 
reflect that his pantomime was to make its appear- 
ance on the night after, and that his object was to 
perpetrate the whole programme upon me. Regret 
that I could not have the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Paulo, and the rest of the literati to be then and there 
assembled, was of course immediately expressed. 

My mind became restless and agitated. I felt, 
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amidst all these invitations, craelly neglected. They 
served, indeed, but to increase my uneasiness, as they 
opened prospects of happiness in which I could take 
no share. They discovered a most tempting dessert, 
composed of forbidden fruit. I took down *• Childe 
Harold " and read myself into a sublime contempt 
of mankind. I began to perceive that merriment is 
only malice in disguise, and that the chief cardinal 
virtue is misanthropy. 

I sat *' nursing my wrath " till it scorched me ; when 
the arrival of another epistle suddenly charmed me 
from this state of delicious melancholy and delight- 
ful endurance of wrong. I sickened as I surveyed, 
and trembled as I opened it. It was dated— but no 
matter; it was not the letter. In such a frenzy as 
mine, raging to behold the object of my adoration 
condescended, not to eat a custard, but to render it 
invisible— to be invited perhaps to a tart fabricated 
by her own ethereal fingers ; with such possibilities 
before me, how could I think of joining a " friendly 
party,"— where I should inevitably sit next to a deaf 
lady, who had been, when a little girl, patted on the 
head by Wilkes, or my Lord North, she could not 
recollect which — had taken tea with the author of 
"Junius," but had forgotten his name— and who 
once asked me " whether Mr. Munden's monument 
was in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's ? "—I seized 
a pen, and presented my compliments. I hesitated — 
for the peril and precariousness of my situation 
flashed on my mind; but hope had still left me a 
straw to catch at, and I at length succeeded in resist- 
ing this late and terrible temptation. 

After the first burst of excitement, I sunk into still 
deeper despondency. My spirit became a prey to 
anxiety and remorse. I could not eat ; dinner was 
removed with unlifted covers. I went out. The 
world seemed to have acquired a new face ; nothing 
was to be seen but raisins and rounds of beef. I 
wandered about like Lear— I had given up all! I 
felt myself grated against the world like a nutmeg. 
It grew dark— I sustained a still gloomier shock. 
Every chance seemed to have a delightful engage- 
ment for the next day. I alone was disengaged — I 
felt like the Last Man ! To-morrow appeared to 
have already commenced its career; mankind had 
anticipated the future ; " and coming mince pies cast 
their shadows before." 

In this state of desolation and dismay, I called— I 
•could not help it — at the house to which I had so 
fondly anticipated an invitation and a welcome. My 
protest must here however be recorded, that though 
I called in the hope of being asked, it was my fixed 
-determination not to avail myself of so protracted a 
piece ot politeness. No; my triumph would have 
been to have annihilated them with an engagement 
made in September, payable three months after date. 
With these feelings, I gave an agitated knock— they 
were stoning the plums, and did not immediately 
attend. I rung- how unlike a dinner bell it sounded ! 
A girl at length made her appearance, and, with a 
jnouthful of citron, informed me that the family had 



gone to spend their Christmas eve in Portland Place. 
I rushed down the steps, I hardly knew whither. My 
first impulse was to go to some wharf and inquire 
what vessels were starting for America. But it was 
a cold night — I went home and threw myself on my 
miserable couch. In other words, I went to bed- 

I dozed and dreamed away the hours till daybreak. 
Sometimes I fancied myself seated in a roaring 
circle, roasting chestnuts at a blazing log; at others, 
that I had fallen into the Serpentine while skating, 
and that the Humane Society were piling upon me a 
Pelion, or rather a Vesuvius of blankets. I awoke a 
little refreshed. Alas ! it was the twenty-fifth of the 
month — it was Christmas day ! Let the reader, if he 
possesses the imagination of Milton, conceive my 
sensations. 

I swallowed an atom of dry toast— nothing could 
calm the fever of my soul. I stirred the fire and 
read Zimmerman alternately. Even reason—the last 
remedy one has recourse to in such cases — came at 
length to my relief; I argued myself into a philo- 
sophic fit. But, unluckily, just as the Lethean tide 
within me was at its height, my landlady broke in 
upon my lethargy, and chased away by a single word 
all the little sprites and pleasures that were acting as 
my physicians, and prescribing balm for my wounds. 
She paid me the usual compliment, and then — " Do 
you dine at home to-day, sir ? " abruptly inquired she. 
Here was a question. No Spanish inquisitor ever 
infiicted such complete dismay in so short a sentence. 
Had she given me a Sphynx to expound, a Gordian 
tangle to untwist ; had she set me a lesson in algebra, 
or asked me the way to Brobdignag ; had she desired 
me to show her the North Pole, or the meaning of a 
melodrama ;— any or all of these I might have ac- 
complished. But to request me to define my dinner 
—to inquire into its latitude— to compel me to fathom 
that sea of appetite which I now felt rushing through 
my frame— to ask me to dive into futurity, and be- 
come the prophet of pies and preserves!— My heart 
died within me at the impossibility of a reply. 

She had repeated the question before I could col- 
. lect my senses around me. Then, for the first time 
it occurred to me that, in the event of my having no 
engagement abroad, my landlady meant to invite me ! 
" There will at least be the two daughters," I whis- 
pered to myself ; " and after all, Lucy Matthews is a 
charming girl, and touches the harp divinely. She 
has a very small, pretty hand, I recollect ; only her 
fingers are so punctured by the needle— and I rather 
think she bites her nails. No, I will not even now 
give up my hope. It was yesterday but a straw 
to-day it is but the thistledown ; but I will cling to it 
to the last moment. There are still four hours left ; 
they will not dine till six. One desperate struggle, 
and the peril is past ; let me not be seduced by this 
last golden apple, and I may yet win my race." The 
struggle was made— "I should not dine at home." 
This was the only phrase left me, for I could not say 
that ** I should dine out." Alas ! that an event 
should be at the same time so doubtful and so desir- 
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able. I only begged that if any letter arrived it might 
be brought to me immediately. 

The last plank, the last splinter, had now given 
way beneath me. I was floating about with no hope 
but the chance of something almost impossible. 
They had " Left me alone," not with my glory, but 
with an appetite resembling an avalanche seeking 
whom it might devour. I had passed one dinnerless 
day, and half of another; yet the promised land was 
as far from sight as ever. I recounted the chances I 
had missed. The dinners I might have enjoyed 
passed in a dioramic view before my eyes. Mr. Phig- 
gins and his six clerks — ^the Clapham beef eaters — 
the charms of Upper Brooks street— my pretty cous- 
ins, and the pantomime writer— the stockbroker 
whose stories one forgets, and the elderly lady who 
forgets her stories— they all marched by me, a pro- 
cession of apparitions. Even my landlady's invita- 
tion, though unborn, was not forgotten in summing 
up my sacrifice. And for what } 

Four o'clock. Hope was perfectly ridiculous. I 
had been walking upon the hair bridge over a gulf, 
and could not get into Elysium after all. I had been 
catching moonbeams, and running after notes of 
music. Despair was my only convenient refuge ; no 
chance remained, unless something should drop from 
the clouds. In this last particular I was not disap- 
pointed; for, on looking up, I perceived a heavy 
shower of snow. Yet I was obliged to venture forth ; 
for being supposed to dine out, I could not of course 
remain at home. Where to go I knew not. I was 
like my first father—'* The world was all before me." 
I flung my cloak round me, and hurried forth with 
the feelings of a bandit longing for a stiletto. At 
the foot of the stairs I staggered against two or three 
smiling rascals, priding themselves upon their punc- 
tuality. They had just arrived — to make the tour of 
Turkey. How I hated them ! As I rushed by the 
parlor, a single glance disclosed to me a blazing fire, 
with Lucy and several lovely creatures in a semi- 
circle. Fancy, too, gave me a glimpse of a sprig of 
mistletoe— I vanished from the house, like a spectre 
at daybreak. 

How long I wandered about is doubtful. At last 
I happened to look through a kitchen window, with 
an area in front, and saw a villain with a fork in his 
hand, throwing himself back in his chair, choked 
with ecstasy. Another was feasting with a graver 
air ; he seemed to be swallowing a bit of Paradise, 
and criticising its flavor. This was too much for 
mortality — my appetite fastened upon me like an alli- 
gator. I darted from the spot ; and only a few yards 
further discerned a house, with rather an elegant ex- 
terior, and with some ham in the window that looked 
perfectly sublime. There was not time for considera- 
tion—to hesitate was to perish. I entered: it was 
indeed " a banquet hall deserted." The very waiters 
had gone home to their friends. There, however, I 
found a fire ; and there — to sum up all my folly and 
felicity in a single word— I dined.— Burton's Cyclo- 
pedia of Wit and Humor. 
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The Lttter W and J. 



The printers of the latter part of the sixteenth cen* 
tury began to recognize the fact that there was a 
sound in spoken English which was without a repre- 
sentative in the shape of an alphabetical sign, or 
character, as the first sound in the word " wet." Prior 
to that time it had always been spelled as "vet," the 
v having the long sound of u or of two u's together. 
In order to convey an idea of the new sound, they 
began to spell such words as "wet," "weather," 
"web" with two u's, and as the u of that date had 
the form of v the three words above looked like this r 
" wet," " weather," " web." After a while the type- 
founders recognized the fact that the double u had 
come to stay, so they joined the two u's together and 
made the character now so well known as the w. I 
have a book, says the writer, in which all three of the 
forms of the w occur. The first is the old double v^ 
(w), the next is one in which the last stroke of the 
first V crosses the first stroke of the second, and the 
third is the common w which we use to-day. 

Another modem letter is the letter J. This letter 
seems to have first come into common use in the time 
of the Commonwealth, though it is found occasionally^ 
in books printed prior to that time. It seems to have 
originated in a custom, which had come into fashion- 
in the preceding century, of giving a " tail " to the 
last i of the Roman numerals, thus, viij for 8, xij for 
12, a fashion which still lingers in physicians' pre- 
scriptions. The j, like the double u, was a needed 
letter, and when it came it came to stay .—Self Culture^ 

Itu« and FalM Boonomy. 
True management must be the keynote of the well- 
being of every home ; and its application to the affairs- 
of the kitchen must be as discreet and persistent as- 
jn the room where the consultations are held as to the 
higher interests, or what seem so, of the home. Cur- 
tailing expenses there is not in itself economy ; poor 
material is often a positive waste, though much may 
apparently be saved in the purchase of second rate 
articles of food. The best of its kind must be the 
standard of the careful, successful housewife; the 
saving must come in along the line of adaptability, 
fitting the food to the need of the different members 
of the family, and using care and skill in the prepa- 
ration, so that it shall tempt the appetite and nourish 
the body. Good material is often subjected to the 
very worst treatment from the hands of careless or 
unskillful cooks; the best cuts of meat have their 
juices forced out of them to be burned up in the fry- 
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ing pan ; the odor of the coffee through the house 
testifies often to a prolonged boil ; the flavor of fruits 
is lost in canning; vegetables are made tasteless, 
bread sour, all through a lack in the one who pre- 
pares the food.— Christian Work. 

DUtary of Yarious European Poaaanta. 

Be/^uM.—Blzck bread, potatoes, vegetables, chic- 
ory, and sometimes salaisons. 

Holland, — Black bread, butter, vegetables, fish, 
coffee. 

England. — Beef, pork, potatoes, vegetables, tea, 
cheese, beer, cider. 

Ireland, — Oatmeal bread, potatoes, milk, a little 
lard. 

Scotland, — Oatmeal bread, potatoes, milk, butter, 
coffee, tea, and very rarely flesh. 

Saxony, — Bread, butter, cheese, soup, vegetables, 
coffee, flesh on feast days. 

Bavaria, — Porridge, butter, milk, cabbage, potatoes. 

Italy, — Macaroni, bread, fruits, beans, peas, lentils, 
wheat, rice, wine, a little flesh on feast days, but only 
in certain regions. 

Spain.— Bxt2id, vegetables, fruits, flesh as a luxury. 

Russia. — Rye bread, cabbage, mushroom soup, 
wheat cooked with milk and oil. 

5tt/^/^.— Potatoes, rye, oatmeal, barley, milk, salt 
herring, beer. 

Switzerland, — Cheese, milk, coffee, vegetables, soup, 
wine, rarely flesh. 

Turkey. — Black bread, onions, poireaux, 

France, — In the neighborhood of Bourgogne, meat 
is eaten but once a year. The peasants of Morvan 
eat meat but twice a year ; the peasants of Sarthe, 
but once a year j the peasants of Auvergne, five or 
six times a year ; the Bretons never, except rich farm- 
ers, who eat flesh on feast days. 

littla Thing!. 
Thoroughness is one of the greatest needs of this 
superficial age. £ver3rthing is done in a hurry and 
everyone seems possessed with the idea of covering 
the most ground in the shortest time. Work is esti- 
mated by its surface measurements rather than by 
breadth and depth. The tendency is a mischievous 
one and should be guarded against. The man who 
masters the details of his profession builds upon a 
foundation that will withstand the severest tests of 
time and circumstances. Men fail in small things. 
It is the little worm that sinks the ship. It is the 
small extravagances that bring ruin upon the busi- 
ness house. Take care of the little things and the 
**big " ones will take care of themselves. Look well 
to the details and you need never worry in regard to 
the aggregate. The reason so many people make a 
failure of life is that they spend too much time in 
"great expectations." They waste an amount of 
energy in the thought or pursuit of some great scheme 
that if applied to the smaller duties or opportunities 
of life, as they occur, would bring mighty results. In 
business as in duty " there is nothing little to the 
really great in spirit."— Canadian Baker. 



From Everybody's Table, Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



Yalne of Good Oookary. 
Well-cooked food is essential to the growth and 
support of strong bodies and strong brains, and to the 
lack of it may undoubtedly be ascribed many of those 
mental and moral lapses as well as physical failures 
so often rated as unaccountable by superficial ob- 
servers. In no country in the world is such a variety 
of food to be obtained, and the best of it is within 
the reach of all classes of people. But it comes as 
raw material, and in the process of preparing it for 
the table it too often becomes transformed into indi- 
gestible messes with its nourishing qualities as nearly 
destroyed as possible. It is the very abundance and 
variety of the material at hand, perhaps, which have 
caused the universal neglect of culinary science. In 
other countries, where frugality must be practiced, 
and many foods, which are native products here and 
comparatively inexpensive, are there imported luxu- 
ries, much thought is given to the preparation of the 
daily fare. The result in France, for instance, is a 
skill in cookery which has made its home and public 
tables famous. Half the thought devoted by the 
French woman to her cuisine, if given by an American 
housewife, with her better opportunities, would work 
a revolution in the character of the fare set before her 
family, with a corresponding benefit to their health 
and spirits. There would be no more pastry, half- 
cooked cereals, no more "slack-baked" bread, no 
more greasy fried steaks, no potatoes soaked in fat, 
DO sodden pastry, none of the numberless abominar 
tions which have gone so far to make Americans a 
race of dyspeptics. It is not the poorer classes, 
either, which suffer the most by these things, but the 
well-to-do people, whose kitchens are turned over to 
the mercies of untrained cooks, who are scarcely ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of their profession. It 
is well for the mistresses of such households to attend 
cooking classes and acquire at least a theoretical 
knowledge of the art, but it is more important that 
the cooks themselves shall have instruction. — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

The Irish Potato Not Iriah. 

**The peculiarity of the Irish potato, so called, is in 
the fact that it is not Irish," observed one of the po- 
tato experts of the Agricultural Department. " The 
potato originally grew wild in the fields of Chili, Peru, 
and Mexico. Sir John Hawkins did not take it to 
Ireland until 1565. Sir Francis Drake took it to Eng- 
land twenty years afterward. It did better, however, 
in Ireland than an3rwhere else, and got its name no 
doubt because of its early and extensive cultivation 
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in Ireland. Botanically it was originally known as 
the Batata Virginiana^ but in after years it was prop- 
erly identified and classified as the Solanum Tuber- 
orum. As the winter stock is now being laid in, it 
may be well for the inexperienced to be able to select 
good potatoes. 

" Cut the raw potato in two and rub the halves to- 
gether. If the moisture on rubbing is soft and liquid 
enough to drop, the potato will be soggy and set when 
cooked. Rub the halves briskly around on each 
other. A potato that will be dry and mealy when 
cooked will give out a good, rich froth, while a poor 
one will show only a watery froth by the same action. 
The pieces will stick together if the potato is a good 
one. Of course the whole thing is to test the amount 
of starch in the potato, for the more starch the better 
the potato. If, however, a person intends to lay in a 
very large supply, for they are cheap now, the best 
plan, of course, is to cook them, and there will be no 
chance of a mistake." — Washington Evening Star. 

Nuttose, and Some Seoipas for its Use. 
This is a pure product of nuts. It is intended as a 
substitute for meat, which it completely replaces di- 
etetically, having nearly twice the nutritive value, 
while it furnishes the same elements and in a form 
much more digestible, and wholly free from the ob- 
jectionable features of meat. Nuttose may be pre- 
pared and served in the same manner as the various 
forms of flesh food. It so perfectly resembles meat 
in appearance and flavor, as well as nutritive proper- 
ties, that many persons find it difficult to distinguish 
the difference. The following are a few recipes for 
the use of this new article of food : 
St«wed Nutt08« with Tomato. 

Stew the nuttose ; and season with salt and a cupful of 
strained stewed tomato to the pint of nuttose. 
Potato Stew with Nuttose. 

Prepare and stew the nuttose, and when nearly done, 
add some thinly sliced potatoes, and cook together until 
the potatoes are tender. There should be enough liquor 
in the nuttose so that additional liquid will not be needed 
for the potatoes. Season with salt and serve. 
Nuttose Hash. 

Chop cold boiled potatoes and nuttose, equal parts. Put 
into a saucepan just enough of the liquor obtained from 
stewing nuttose to moisten well the chopped foods, heat 
thoroughly, tossing and turning until equally hot through- 
out, and serve. Salt for seasoning should be added to the 
liquid before introducing the chopped foods. A little 
chopped celery may be used with the potato if preferred. 
The stewed nuttose should be served separately. 
Nuttose Sandwich. 

Slices of nuttose placed between thinly sliced white or 
Graham bread, biscuit, or wafers, spread with nut butter, 
make a most excellent sandwich. 
Nuttose with Lettuce. 

Thinly slice the nuttose, and cut or chop into small 
pieces. Arrange the lettuce in a salad bowl, the larger 
leaves around the edge, the light ones in the center. Fill 
the center and interstices between the leaves with the pre- 
pared nuttose, cover with any preferred dressing, and 
serve. — Good Health. 



HOW TO DRINK MILK. 

DO not swallow milk fast and in such big gulps. 
Sip it slowly. Take four minutes at least to 
finish that glassful, and do not take more 
than a good teaspoonful at one sip. When milk goes 
into your stomach, it is instantly curdled. If you 
drink a large quantity at once, it is curdled into one 
big mass, on the outside of which only the juices of 
the stomach can work. If you drink it in little sips, 
each little sip is curled up by itself, and the whole 
glassful finally finds itself in a loose lump made up 
of little lumps, through, around, and among which 
the stomach's juices may percolate and dissolve the 
whole speedily and simultaneously. 

Many people who like milk and know its value as 
a strength-giver think they cannot use it because it 
gives them indigestion. Most of them could use it 
freely if they would only drink it in the way we have 
described, or if they would, better still, drink it hot. 
Hot milk seems to lose a good deal of its density, 
and one would almost think it had been watered, and 
it also seems to lose much of its sweetness, which 
is cloying to some appetites. 



GOOD SOUP WITHOUT MILK, 



TOMATO AND MACARONI SOUP. 

Break half a dozen sticks of macaroni into small 
pieces, and drop into boiling water. Cook for an 
hour, or until perfectly tender. Rub two quarts of 
stewed or canned tomatoes through a colander, to 
remove all seeds and fragments. When the macaroni 
is done, drain thoroughly, cut each piece into tiny 
rings, and add it to the strained tomatoes. Season 
with salt, and boil for a few moments. If the tomato 
is quite thin, the soup should be slightly thickened 
with a little flour before adding the macaroni. 

VEGETABLE PEA SOUP. 

Cook one pint of split peas until dissolved. When 
nearly done, put to cooking one and one-half pints 
of sliced potato and one medium-sized onion, sliced 
thin. When tender, rub all through a colander, add 
water to make of the consistency of thin cream, and 
salt to taste. Reheat and serve. 

BEAN AND TOMATO SOUP. 

Take one pint of boiled or a little less of mashed 
beans, one pint of stewed tomatoes, and rub togethei 
through a colander. Add salt, two tablespoonfulr 
of nut meal, one half cupful of nicely steamec 
rice, and sufficient boiling water to make a soup Oi 
the proper consistency. Reheat and serve. — Good 
Health. 
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Ran hard gas. 

I calmly whine wit 

Say L. we had render curl. 

Vil mild harm blew trains. 

Lacks a new cheer. 

Learn day game M. 



141. Seen clear bank men F. 
14a. Call coy rum. 

143. Ha I Jim ur nine bams. 

144. Cease pink rig, Wade. 

145. Glee yearn were lag. 

146. L. N. J. ney din. 



C^HirihuHtu for this department are always in order, the 
4miy provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh ^ 
omUrtaining, and — 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 

PaiZI PUZZLB. 

414.-MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE AND 
NOTIONS. 

In answer to the repeated cry of " More Anagrams,'* we 

present again to our readers this month the names (200 in 

number) of "Men and Women of Note and Notions," 

both ancient and modem, in the fields of literature and 

renown. The list is as follows : 



a. 
3. 
4- 
5- 



Nay frowns grew well to 42. 

hold H. 43. 

Turn robbers. 44. 

Pa real lad gone. 45. 

Helen, world loves lime. 46. 

Role rail mice. 47. 

. 6. Each miry clay. 48. 

7. I mat coy oats, Lula. 49. 

S. Bran wheat terms D. 50. 

9. Hal has come, aid Trilby. 51. 

10. Lone wick is ill. 52. 

iz. Joy alarms men, eh ? 53. 

19. Laden crew fails R. 

13. Tom thaws under home. 54. 

14. Sail cob ring band. 55. 

15. He begs cold red crack tar. 56. 

16. Only a deacon. 57. 

17. Dread lean ax sum. 58. 

18. Pear glen spire. 59. 

19. Bay son's hat, Nan. 60. 
90. Ray N. Roper. 61. 
XI, I gum o'er a deer rug. 62. 

92. Oh, H. G. four calm rose 63. 

buds. 64. 

93. O, I let egg ore. 65. 

94. John L. then use nack. 66. 
Hard H. gird rage. 67. 
Mr. has had toy. 68: 
We ran battles. 69. 
When for tier, thin eagle J. 70. 

99. Lady N. note ferns. 71. 

JO. Man in cab or hall. 7a. 

yg. Did I rail calm hay. t^. 

39. Stop harm in L. 74. 
33. O, can both jars Jo. 75. 
J4. Can in cars, F. O. B. 76. 
35. O, leap noon bean trap. ^^. 
jd. O, we are the birch trees. 78. 

37. Dover too lose there. 79. 

38. N. lower ill cat 

30. I cope wall rim W. 8a 

40. M. lower rill cove. 8t. 

41. Jenny H. rod D. 8a. 



«5- 

96. 



Rain can lame. 
Neely he cry bum urn. 
I want big hilt hoe, marm. 
R. hay menders herb crew. 
Cars held skein C. 
Kid sang go wait glue. 
Sell sheet pine. 
I laid tan tape. 
A hinge, all come. 
A vail more merry. 
Bah I N. nun joy. 
Think Fan move mode 

there. 
Roy R. L. Bond. 
Heed C. men way cup. 
Jen frees shop of J. 
Sami M. cry Millie wink. 

story hurt bee. 

R. S. never minds calm calf. 
Let her rush harp racks V. 
U. G. I feel need. 
Yore stork core E. 
Drawn glean. 
A mail or a rap. 

1 love not burs on trees S. 
Only lone hat p6rt. 

Pa Drew rode. 
Lai merry draw K. 
If gales jar mead. 
Tom but for Le. 
Ezra Cline the lone. 
Sing with me care deck. 
G. S. Mary's less turns. 
Hey, let I win. 
Can Boyer get hold. 
Nan ark ham. 
Kneel heel L. R. 
Lame oil Ez. 
Lor Burt I bet world tender 

way. 
Farm packs ran in. 
Carver delve long. 
Dr. rush my M. W. harp. 



Rig brims. Nan man wins 147. For man's toy cues £. Q. 



jelly. 

U. glad joy. 

Whole maps lend roar. 

Ted R. deer veal wheat 

Da I. our moose lap. 

Heard hen strut. 

Wins like army. 

Jen R. Ford lock heel. 

An mom's ready. 

Millie M. wink clay. 

Jones' water heart. 

Ghost ran Jew in rent. 

L. Yale land. 

I was mill or rim. 

I lure a jam drug. 

Jim Rice blew most hay. 

Dr. mar chip tint jar. 

Wit car rests lot 

V. win in his tar gong. 

Lame beam mad. 

Join an glee. 

Can pile her bows. 

Let C. root grow. 

That bent his post J. 

Le chat ax tier. 

H. lag chin gun. 

Lo 1 let sea pup hat 

Begin L. win in manly jars. 



148. Mere meek Jo or J. 

149. O Jip hail sun shop. 

150. Ice has fail men. 

151. Jolt him now. 

152. Term rage mar hat 

153. Lor I dim vile ghost 

154. I hunt meals nod cool mle. 

155. O tug choir V. 

156. Cone quiver at I. 

157. I, sir, don't sUb great Lee. 

158. Sang with not a harm. 

159. Lai got him lain. 

160. Move her in roll tile. 
x6i. A cage rug rail. 

i6a. When grain goes to G. 

163. He coat vat ten. 

164. A mound am as glad. 

165. Star me ten rag gears. 

166. M. D. my homed urn. 

167. Ream rib J. 

168. We kiss a real pale him. 

169. Lead relics hang very far. 

170. Gives banded car, chair. 

171. How ail rude jaw. 

172. C. Stocker, R. T. 

173. Raise live me. 

174. Ben runs lone car whale 
rings. 



83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 

90. 
91. 
9a. 
93. 
94- 
95- 
¥^ 
97. 
98. 

99- 
loa 

lOI. 

102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
T08. 
109. 

1X0. 
XIX. 
XX2. 

"3- 

XI4. 
1x5. 

xx6. 
117. 

iz8. 
119. 
zao. 
zax. 
122. 

"3- 
124. 

"5- 
xa6. 
127. 
X28. 
129. 
130. 

«3i- 
X32. 

133- 
«34- 
135. 
X36. 
137. 
X38. 
X39. 

140. 

Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize , Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities, a royal 8vo volume containing 1,650 pages and 
1,500 illustrations; Second Priue, a Handsome Library or Par- 
lor Lamp ; Third Prises five bound Volumes of Good Housb- 
KEEPiNG ; Fourth Priu, two bound Volumes of Good Housb- 
KEEPING; Fifth Prize, one year's subscription to Good 
Housekeeping. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 



S. P. Hill sue that pet 175. Tan June sea. 



zebra, 
Win thy red mats. 
That R. beer. 
Dr. Guy dark in lip. 
Torn L. my bran bats. 
Rob got me stammer art. 
For I can warm ford. 
Rare bail, Mae. 
R. Horn mars tour bins. 
I warm tank. 
Jim Porter on pang. 
While men slow N. 
How Kane ran jam. 
Good sun, I scsde. 
Tom Bob R. grew in. 
Nora ran ham lid. 
Bext T. word jig. 
Oh I knit pin moss F. H. 
Mag Day, M. D. repose. 
Not fort cranks, K. 
K. there thou with zebra. 
Yes ran my lent H. 



X76. Both later comet. 

X77. Secret ghost fun nor band. 

X78. As deer gong. 

X79. Can for Jo A. 

x8o. Dare get lard man. 

x8x. Lai form coy hot lake. 

X82. Why do Tom gild. 

X83. Blew nail, I turn my call. 

X84. I hear tame tar ruin. 

X85. Ha I so my pie. 

186. Let toy yarn home crag. 

187. Net, seen rat bard. 

x88. First that poor freed corps. 
X89. Ah ! was farmers' load. 
X90. Ho now red pan hay J. 
X9X. New luck calls boy, let. 
X92. Why to mar it. 
X93. Rare hand bite race. 
194. Hie tallen zebra lakes. 
X95. Is a dark vein day. 
X96. Lo! H. fine glee can't grin. 



197. Heard barn rats. 
Zither Bert lit worn bean X98. I like nine tall war harps, 
bag. 199. Long ton hail storm B. B. 

Heard lean cob pay ice. 200. A calm hour amid kin. 
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last tweWe months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

7%£ Priu Coupon Signature Blank to be found on fag* ix 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prius^ or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure ef the Coupon is not sufficient^ as 
the answers^ passing through several handsy are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, January i6, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

Prize Puzzle— Answers. 

412.-THB HOUSBKBBPBR'S ANAGRAM. 

"The Housekeeper's Anagram,*' published in Good 
Housekeeping for October, was found not only to pos- 
sess charms for the housekeeper, but for the literary 
reader as well, and even the "men folks " of the household 
were not lacking in knowledge of the names of '* edibles." 
Two of the prizes go to that side of the house this time. 
The answers were well rendered, making it possible (and 
a pleasure) to give space for a good sized "honorable 
mention," which could have been made much larger but 
for the fact that many gave No. 33 as " Plain Oaten Cake " 
instead of " Neapolitan Cake." Special mention should 
also be made of a correct solution received from a lady in 
her seventy-eighth year — Mrs. Sidney Miner, 68 Main St , 
New London, Ct — and of the list from William H. White, 
Walton, N. Y., aged eleven, who only failed in giving a 
single solution. 

The winner of the First Prize— z. Handsome Standard 
Chafing Dish — is Albert C. Herre, 1028 North 9th street, 
Springfield, 111. 

Second Prize— ^tzidXtf% " Life of Washington," in five 
Volumes— Mrs. E. C. Warner, 45 Grant street, Meriden, Ct 
Third Prize— ^y^ bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping — Mrs. £. G. Forsythe, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 

Fourth Prize— two bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping — C. B. Nicoll, 86 Broadway, New Haven, Ct 

Fifth Prize— ont year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping — Miss S. A. Van Doren, 129 Clermont avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Entitled to Honorable mention — ^not arranged in the 
order received : 

Ruth Wilder, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Ida Rhodes, Rupert, Pa. 

Mrs. William P. Willard, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Edwin Hutchins, Cincinnati, O. 

M. S. WiUets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. L. Porter, Evanston, 111. 

Mrs. C. F. Budd, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Charles G. Atkins, East Orland, Me. 

Esther H. Hatch, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Lillian Budd, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mrs. Martha Paine, Marblehead, Mass. 

Mrs. A. C. P. Laury, Laury's Station, Pa. 

Mrs. William Malcolm, Oswego, N. Y. 

Aimee D. Wirt, Hanover, Penn. 

Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Neb. 

Mrs. A. B. Mitchell, Brooklyn, N Y. 

Mrs. H. S. Whittemore, Highlandville, Mass. 

Florence L. Wells, New Haven, Ct. 

Mrs. Alexander McNie, Winona, Minn. 

Nellie A. A. Hughes, Albany, N. Y. 

Charles R. Lane, Worcester, Mass. 



Mrs. H. E. Walker, Fairmont, Cal. 
E. E. Torrey, Roxbury, Mass. 
Master Frity Brandt, Qinton, N. Y. 
Miss S. Lambert, Cardinal, Ontario, Can- 
Mrs. W. W. Slate, BeUows Falls, Vt 
Mrs. Mary A. Sargent, Lowell, Mass. 
Miss F. A. Kip, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. A. Houston, Northampton, Mass. 
M. N. Robinson, Lancaster, Pa. 
Miss Sadie E. Latch, Wenonah, N. J. 
Mrs. William Evans, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Mrs. Eliza A. Corbin, Houghton, Mich. 
Eleanor M. Read, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. L. H. Pease, New Britain, Ct 
Mrs. W.,E. Turple, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. H. J. Finkle, Woodstock, Ontario, Can^ 
Mrs. J. E. Hamill, Phoenix, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. A. Atwell, Sewickley, Pa. 
Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. R. C. Tuthill, Middletown, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lucy C. Mitchell, Melrose, Mais. 
Mrs. H. F. Simon, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Lydia G. Allen, Media, Pa. 
Mrs. E. D. Bennett, Bennington, Vt 
Mrs. Frank Springer, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. M. J. Fitzgerald, Albany, N. Y. 
Maria E. Martin, New Straitsville, O. 
J. A. Crocker, New Haven, Ct 
E. C. Upton, Amherst Mass. 
Emma F. Potter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Charlotte M. Grosvenor, Pomfret Center, Ct. 



I. Am to pout so, 

s. Eh, can't go can cole lamb, 

3. He saw R. let ribk 

4. Be is bare fed, 

5. Yet mor hot quinces, 

6. Too pet musk curl, 

7. See hard is can winds, 

8. Young Poply did reel, 

9. Dunce is guard cut pads, 

10. Boss bilt queer, 

11. I film gun, leek or gin farce, 
13. He sews his can cede, 

13. Be free, send rep cods, 

14. C. Gegs red lambs, 

15. Peg clad bib cake, 

16. £. K. Herby clue rack, 

17. Me tossed wet oat, 

18. Any too top sin easel, 

19. Fate robes, 

aa Fire pet charts, 

21. Cocoa rake is way, 

22. No dupe grading, 

23. To acre mats, 

24. Tower braid bel seeds, 

25. Caca tune cook, 

26. Fries checks and ice, 

27. Rag pens sing, 

28. Are cool match scale, 

29. T. lad lass robe, 

30. Ore stall, 

31. Pa'slowpen, 

32. S. Hall fibs, 

33. Kate loan can pie, 

34. Papa did cut drugs in a 

cot, 

35. Glass clog deep, 

36 £11 far cock pan jams, 



Tomato Soup. 
Chocolate Blanc-Mange^ 
Welsh Rarebit 
Braised Beei 
Hominy Croquettes. 
Mock Turtle Soup. 
Sardine Sandwiches. 
Roley-Poley Pudding. 
Custard Pudding Sauce. 
Lobster Bisque. 
Meringue Filling for Cake* 
Cheese Sandwiches. 
Pressed Corn Beef. 
Scrambled Eggs. 
Pickled Cabbage. 
Huckleberry Cake. 
Stewed Tomatoes. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
Roast Beef. 
Peach Fritters. 
Caraway Cookies. 
Orange Pudding. 
Cream Toast 
Broiled Sweetbreads. 
Cocoanut Cake. 
Fricasseed Chicken. 
Ginger Snaps. 
Chocolate Caramels. 
Lobster Salad. 
Tea Rolls. 
Apple Snow. 
Fish Balls. 
Neapolitan Cake. 

Tapioca Custard Pudding. 
Scalloped Eggs. 
Corn-meal Flapjacks. 
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37. Kept chin case, Chicken Pat^s. 

38. Do nag up cut in cod, Cocoanut Pudding. 

39. Kin acre cot. Citron Cake. 

40. Which map force feed we 

Tip ? Coffee with Whipped Cream. 

41. An yet dun cap, Peanut Candy. 

42. Flee trip parts, Apple Fritters. 

43. The quarts come. Ham Croquettes. 

44. Lot slay press code. Scalloped Oysters. 

45. I part to seed of. Fried Potatoes, 

46. Soft creed heaps. Frosted Peaches. 

47. Mine kip pup. Pumpkin Pie. 

48. Perly sly erb jar. Raspberry Jelly. 

49. Cafe cok fee, Coffee Cake. 

50. The Ned More chicks, " Smothered " Chicken. 

51. M. gage marsh, Graham Gems. 

52. Rest brow hart rye sack. Strawberry Shortcake. 

53. Lad L. sob lone. Noodle Balls. 

54. Then hock crib. Chicken Broth. 

55. I go ten nap wish, Washington Pie. 

56. Self day ring. Lady Fingers. 

57. If C. free ace come, Coffee Ice Cream. 

58. Q. aim lane ace drum. Quince Marmalade. 

59. So the cart rules, Charlotte Russe. 
6a Hi, yes, drop kin drug, Yorkshire Pudding. 
61. Do cash dim France, Codfish and Cream. 
63. Bob or Dan bom west, Boston Brown Bread. 

63. Ned did paid bunk gain. Baked Indian Pudding. 

64. £. boat farm cells. Force-meat Balls. 

65. G. F. feed gusts, Stuffed Eggs. 

66. Rye bracer pin, Cranberry Pie. 

67. Ben dreg fig roast. Soft Gingerbread. 

68. As hoe bribe cuff, Barbecue of Fish. 

69. Does lank crag lived ? Gold-and- Silver Cake. 

70. Been too two steep wards, Browned Sweet Potatoes. 

71. R. trim self cat. Clam Fritters. 

72. O class rush pome mold. Scalloped Mushroomi . 

73. Leo harls Rose park. Parker House Rolls. 

74. U. has paid new cents. Peanut Sandwiches. 

75. It's an ill fog, Dan, Floating Island. 

76. Less reap cat end warps, Water-Cress and Apples. 

77. Sell jolly R, JeUy Rolls. 

78. C. R. pries ten over. Citron Preserve. 

79. Kate Huck saw Ben cap. Buckwheat Pancakes. 

80. Tut, it turf it, Tutti Frutti. 

81. H. Me deers crack can. Crackers and Cheese. 

82. Do snag hut. Doughnuts. 

8> Dame lost lands. Salted Almonds. 

84. Mad pug piked pen balls, Baked Apple Dumplings. 

85. Deb hide nine cob racks, Braised Boned Chicken. 

86. As can room. Macaroons. 

87. M. grin mush pad clip dust, Christmas Plum Pudding. 

88. Me rack bale. Marble Cake. 

89. Lost fool chafe cue, Chocolate Souffle. 

90. Mark gush bates, Hamburg Steaks. 

91. Small ham rows, Marshmallows. 

92. Cute must pair kiln. Nasturtium Pickle. 

93. I sang under see skims. Meringues and Kisses. 

94. Pa's cob lake bun. Black Bean Soup. 

95. Dusty drone ken G. crock, Kentucky Corn Dodgers. 

96. Cry we rare bits, Strawberry Ice. 

97. Us pool tax I, Ox tail Soup. 

98. Shepard chef gone G. C, French Pviached Eggs. 

99. Filo C. case free. Coffee Eclairs. 
IOC Reap tag as oat soot, Saratoga Potatoes. 



Entitled to Honorable mention^ having correctly- 
answered this puzzle : 

Mrs. Lucy C. Mitchell, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. E. W. Hutchins, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. Sidney Miner, New London, Ct. 
Mrs. Lucy C. Winslow, Carrollton, Ky. 
Miss M. B. Ewing, Yonkers, N. Y. 
J. G. Granger, Washington, D. C. 
Christine Kibbe, Springfield, Mass. 
Sophie L. Austin, Tuckerton, N. J. 
Mrs. Lyndon A. Smith, Montevideo, Minn.. 
Mrs. F. S. Hatch, Monson, Mass. 
Mrs. W. J. Crawshaw, Lcwiston, Me. 
Elizabeth R. Darrow, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. J. L. Chambers, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mrs. Mary Laury, Laury's Station, Pa. 
Nellie B. Cook, Amesbury, Mass. 
Elizabeth Y. Van Doren, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Emma I. Williams, Duluth, Minn. 
Miss Margaret A. Nichols, Asylum Station, Mass.. 
A. Maude Estes, Newton Junction, N. H. 
Eloisc F. Fairchild, Sunderland, Mass 
Emily Frances O'Geran, Oswego, N. Y. 
Mrs. Schuyler Brandt, Binghamton, N. Y. 
C. M White, Whately, Mass. 
Mrs. J. H. Lewis, DeKalb, lU. 
Mrs. A. B. Mitchell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eleanor M. Reid, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. Alfred Carter, Somersworth, N. H. 
Mrs. R. W. Murison, Chicago, 111 
Miss L. T. Newcomb, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Eleanor Vanhomc, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Miss Casstine Fletcher, Milton, Mass. 
Answers to Shakespsars Quotations. 

"One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin." 

Troilus and Cressida. Act IH. Sctne 3, 

** To be honest as this world goes, is to be 0if< man picked 

out of ten thousand." * ^ tt o 

Hamlet. Act II. Scene s. 

** A touch more rare, subdues all pangs, all fears. " 

Cymbeline. Act I. Scene 2. 

" Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, is the imme- 
diate jewel 4/ their souls." . . ttt c 

Othello. Act III. Scene 3. 

"In Nature there's no blemish but the mind." 

Twelfth Night Act III. Scene 5. 

" A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, but Brutus 
makes mine greater than they are." 

Julius Caesar. Act III. Scene 3. 

"DafiEodils, that come before the swallow dares, and take 
the winds of March with beauty." 

Winter's Tale. Act IV. Scene 3. 

" You make in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly." 

King Henry VI. Part Second. Act II. Scene k 

« Oh, how full of briers is this working-day «wr/</.** 

As You Like It. Act I. Scene 3. 

" A little more than kin, and less than kind." 

Hamlet Act I. Scene 2. 



413.-SHAKESPEARE QUOTATIONS. 

First Prize^Ont year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping— won by Louise D. Shannon, Brooklyn N. Y. 

Second Prize— Out year's subscription to Amateur 
Gardening — Miss H. F. Simon, Pittsfield, Mass. 



Some of the combinations in our dishes may look a little 
queer, but if one is hungry they will not mind a little mat- 
ter of that sort, and perhaps enjoy the eating as much as 
we have done the attempts to work out the solution. 

RiDGEwooD, N. J. -Mrs. B. M. Y D. 
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The litae B«gim«nt. 
The Littlk Regiment, and Other Episodes of the American 
Civil War. By Stephen Crane, author of " The Red Badge 
of Courage," etc. Cloth, i2mo, 296 pages. Stained top, 
uncut edges. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
This volume contains a half-dozen "episodes," and 
most of them, it will be readily admitted, are a decided 
improvement upon the " Red Badge of Courage," in that, 
while written with equal descriptive power, they are less 
prolix, and reach the consummation before the reader has 
become wearied of the continued tension. Most of these 
sketches, too, are drawn with a more careful attention to 
the technical side of the life which he attempts to de- 
scribe; though Mr. Crane cannot avoid an occasional 
betrayal of the fact that he is writing from imagination 
only, and is not describing events whose parallel he has 
seen in person. But one cannot expect that trained 
soldiers alone will write ** war stories," and we may be 
thankful if all such writers make as careful a study as Mr. 
Crane has evidently done. 



The Children*! History Book. 

The Children's History Book. Talcs of the History of 
Our Native Land, by famous story tellers. Cloth, small 4to, 
385 pages ; $1.50. Boston : Lothrop Publishing Company. 

This excellent collection of stories based on events in 
American history is issued as a companion volume to the 
very attractive Children's Wonder Book and Children's 
Nonsense Book issued by the Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany in 1895. It is a volume rich in material and is com- 
posed of stories covering every age of American history 
from the time of Columbus to the present day. Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, John Adams and other famous Americans, 
appear in the stories which are from the pens of authors 
of acknowledged standing as historical writers, and are 
full of life, strength, color and dramatic effect, calculated 
to stir the blood and fire the spirit of any boy or girl who 
loves the Stars and Stripes or is proud of America's story. 



The Beginners of a Nation. 
The Beginners of a Nation. A History of the Source and 
Rise of the Earliest English Settlements in America ; with 
Special Reference to the Life and Character of the People. 
By Edward Eggleston. Cloth, 12 mo, 377 pages. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The work which is here first given to the public in com- 
pleted form has occupied its author for fifteen years. It 
covers a new field in history writing, and instead of con- 
cerning itself with the material phases of events, seeks 
rather to present their causes and actuating motives. In 
his preface the author says : " I have sought to trace 
from their source the various and often complex move- 
ments which resulted in the early English settlements in 
America, and in the evolution of a great nation with Eng- 
lish speech and traditions. It has been my aim to make 
these pages reflect the character of the age in which the 
English colonies were begun, and the traits of the colo- 



nists, and to bring into relief the social, political, intel- 
lectual, and religious forces that promoted emigratioii. 
This does not pretend to be the usual account of all the 
events attending early colonization ; it is rather a history 
in which the succession of cause and efiEect is the main 
topic— a history of the dynamics of colony planting in the 
first half of the seventeenth century." With such a pur- 
pose, and the careful treatment which he has given the 
matter, it goes without saying that Mr. Eggleston has pro- 
duced a volume which will form a notable addition to the 
standard historical works of the nation. 



Blinor Belden. 
Elinor Bkldkn ; or the Stepbrothers. By Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie, author of ** Esther's Fortune," etc. Cloth, xamo, 32S 
pages. Philadelphia : Henry T. Coates & Co. 

It may be said in commendation of this story that it has 
a sincere purpose, some decidedly interesting situations, 
and in its telling no passages are introduced which one 
might blush to read aloud in the family circle. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that the plot is in sub- 
stance closely identified with what has been used so often 
as to have become much worn. The husband and father 
meets a sudden death, leaving his affairs badly involved, 
as it appears ; though it is subsequently found that much 
of the difliculty comes from rascality " right in the 
family." The heroine proves herself such in name no 
more than in fact, and with the aid of a bright servant and 
other friends who appear at the proper time, succeeds in 
bringing everything around satisfactorily at last. The 
author's literary style could be greatly improved by care- 
ful editorial revison. 

Bushy. 
Bushy. A Romance founded on fact. By Cynthia M. Wesb 

over. Illustrated by J. A. Walker. Cloth, xamo, 318 pages. 

New York : The Morse Company. 

" Bushy " is a girl— a little girl when the story begins, 
and not fully grown when it ends. She goes with her 
father, a geological expert, to the rough mining country of 
the far West, and her experience is such as is required by 
the wild country in which she lives, and the wilder people 
with whom she comes in contact. She learns to ride the 
most untractable horses, to use the revolver and the rifle, 
even to the point of dealing with desperate characters in 
a desperate way. Not a boy in the land but would be 
charmed to read the story of her brave deeds, even though 
he might feel that she was an invader of the realm of 
adventure usually supposed to belong pretty exclusively 
to his own sex. In fact, Bushy is largely a real character, 
and strange as seems the story of her daring and doing, it 
is very largely, we are assured, the recital of actual events 
in the life of a very real girl. 

Aunt Charity's 'Ligious *Sperienoee. 
Aunt Charity's 'Ligious 'Speriences, and Other Poems. 
By Gertrude Manley Jones. Cloth, small 8vo, loi pages ; 75 
cents. Dalton, Ga. :The A. J. Showalter Company. 
The author of this neat volume of poems has been a 
well-known contributor to Good Housekeeping, and the 
quality of her work needs no assurance ; were that the 
case, reference might be made to " A Thanksgiving Pie " 
which appeared in the November number of this maga- 
zine. The •* Aunt Charity " poems, of which there are 
eight, are in dialect— in some cases pretty strongly so; 
but the other poems include some very good bits of verse, 
excellent in sentiment and of finished diction. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 



Springfield, Mass., December, 1896. 



Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Good Housbkbbping is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
Riven— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa. all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Ortfftnal Papers. 
The special papers which appear in Good Housbkbbping will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 

Bxchanffes. 

The applications for exchange with Good Housbkbbping are so 
oumerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit mav accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the ioumal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be aslced for. 

WITH THE CLOSING YEAR. 

Good Housekeeping opens a new page this month, 
with the admirable paper by Rev. Henry Tuckley, 
D. D., entitled " The Model Wife." It is a strong, 
life-like picture which the author gives, and at its 
close all will join in his aspiration that not only may 
those noble women whom he has described be blessed 
in the world to come, but that " in this world may 
their brows be decked with the coronet of stainless 
virtue, and their lives crowned and hallowed by that 
best possession of every good wife, the increasing 
love and the undying devotion of a good husband." 



"Jill's Cooking" reaches the second stage, or 
chapter, which is devoted to the very important sub- 
ject of "Bread." The ethics of bread making are 
pretty thoroughly covered in the opening conversa- 
tion between Jack and Jill ; after which come a be- 
wildering variety of recipes, which are doubly valu- 
able in that they give the cost for each batch, taking 

the ingredients at the ordinary retail price^ . . . , . . 

• * * ^ ' . * 

Anna Sawyer, a favorite writer fefl^j; the- ^tory-oi' 
"A Cheerful Christmas EntertainYnent," which was 
arranged on an economical basis,^.^^^ conducted with 
much good humor and good feeliti^ )$y the partici- 
pants, both old and young. Now that 'such renter- 
tainroents are at the door, it will interest many 
readers to know just what was done by The Whitford 
Club. 



In the same line comes Annabel Lee's '' Christmas 
Celebrations," which has its historical side, a bit of 
moralizing on the proper spirit in which the Christian 
anniversary should be observed, and the more mate- 
rial phase of an appropriate Christmas dinher, for 
which the necessary instructions and recipes are 
provided. 

Emilie E. Hoffman writes of "The Christmas 
Tree," including not only the tree itself* but its 
adornments. She gives abundant suggestion and in- 
struction, so that one need not hesitate at any stage 
of the preparation of a family tree, not knowing 
" what to do next." 

In the "Household Insects" series, the carpet 
beetle or Buffalo moth comes up for consideration, 
his habits and what to do to avoid his presence being 
fully set forth. 

Mrs. J. W. Wheeler writes about "Homemade 
Candies for Christmas "—than which there could be 
no more pleasing topic for the children ; who, in fact, 
will not be strenuous that such dainties be confined 
to this or any other set occasion. 



There is a touching little sketch by Mary Sweet 
Potter, on "Life Chances and Changes," and 
" having things like other folks," in which Timmy 
and his grandma are prominent characters. 



The original verse begins with the illustrated poem, 
"After-math," by Mary Clarke Huntington, as a front- 
ispiece, " December," by Sarah K Howard, follow- 
ing. Then come " Fifty Odd Winters an' More," by 
Walter M. Hazeltine ; " The Old Year and the New," 
by Florence Cone ; " December," by Walter M. Haz- 
eltine; "A Christmas Carol," by Josephine Canning; 
"While the Stars Shall Shine," by Moses Gage Shir- 
ley; and "The Christmas Pretender," by Mrs. 
George Archibald. 

The several departments are as worthy as ever of 

attention. This is especially true of " Quiet Hours 

for the Quick Witted," where will be found another 

•Gf .\h*e y^ry popular Good Housekeeping Anagrams 

— " M*eu 4ai Women of Note and Notions." 



./Ihisii^.* surely a worthy feast of good things, not 
only of and for itself, but as well for the promise 
which it gives of the year 1897, during which Good 
Housbkeepino will endeavor faithfully and well to 
minister to " the higher interests of the home life." 
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J^ublisKers Desk. 



DECEMBER, 1896. 



Good-Housekeeping 

OONDUOTXD IN THE INTBBEST8 OF THE HiaHSB JJWE 
OF THB HOUSEHOLD. 



Publication and Subscription Offlca and Editorial 
Rooms 39. 41 and 43 Lyman Straet, Sprlnffflald, 
Mas8.« where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advartlslnff Dapartmant Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hub- 
bard, 30 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and Olden lor this department should be addressed. 



EnUr^ mi S^mgJUidt Mass,^ as stc^nd-elass tmail muMgr. 



GOOD HOU8BKBBPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, w th a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
Mterary wealth. 
Subscription Prlca* #a.ooa year; so cents a nwnth, at news 

agencies and on news stands. 
Ramlttancas should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clabk W. Bkyan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 
Xhanira of Addrasa When a change of address is ordered 

both the old and new address must be given. 
RacalptS. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks tliat the remittance 
was received. 
DIscontlnuanoas. Subscribers wishing Good Housbkbbpinq 
slopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 
Good Housakaaplnff is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively '* In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,*' and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as ** The best household magazine published.*' 



ADVERTISING RATES. 



One Page per time, |8o.oo 

One-half Page per time, 45-oo 
One^uarter Page per time, 25.00 



sd or 3d #iso.oo 
cover or 
facing 67.50 
reading,or 
illustration, 37.50 



Fourth #150.00 
Cover Saoo 
Page, 4S00 



SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 I-4 IN. WIDE. 

All ■pace lata than 1-4 pai^, 50 eta per Agate line per time. 



Discounts 

on 

Above, 



I 



Months' Contract, 



10 per cent. 
15 •* •* 
JO •* - 



Reading Notices, narrow column, (Interspersed, lpid| ffeadtng 
matter) , #i oo per line each time. Advertising fonn&*Uoae ^mptly 
on the xoth of the month preceding date of issue. 

BT^Addrass ALL ordars for advertlsln^*pi^advar- 
tlslnff corraspondence to H. P. HUBBARD«^^8.7]fcri^s 
BulldlniT, Naw York City. ' • .' ; *: 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
-^ 41 and 43 Lyman St, Springfibld, Mass. 



OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Tha Papar World is a ** Special Journal of Information, Dia- 
csssion and Recital as to Paper," making a comprehensive study of 
Interests pertaining to paper making, paper seUing and paper coa- 
snming— a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $*.oo a year. Advertising Rates made known oa 
application. 

Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggesthre 
Illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the isth 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33^ Extra for Guaranttjed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 



The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving In each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added io the Library monthly. Sut>scription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishees, 
J9, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Spbingpield, Mam. 



"AS OTHERS SEE US." 

"if you see it in the sun it's so." 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good Housekeeping. 
—New York Sun. 

a new ENGLAND OPINION. 

The publishers of Good Housekeeping are to be congratulated oa 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.— Springfield Republican. 

A PACIFIC coast opinion. 

Good Housekeeping is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EZCEXXENT PEEIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Good Housekeeping opens up bright upon the new year. It deab 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of th^ American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It Is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago Inter-Ooean. 

THE magazine WANTED FOB SELF, WIFE AND CHILDEEN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table— for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Good Housekeeping isoneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo CommerdaL 

always lives up to ITS PROMISES. 

Good Housekeeping for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

•; *, \ •';*., OF POSITIVE merit. 

* \ S^^^qOd ^ousi^e^pD^ does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking thjiyisel^es of its class, and certain departments in 

.tho^epf larger growth,* by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
HMUiiie of recipes for j|ick and well, for cooking and marketing* cutting 
and making, anji m^ding, and all the thousand and one little caret 
jf^ dpmestic Uf^ *-^i>^reats the home as an institution worthy ths 
m^st serious copsideration, the broadest development, and the moat 
«arefu! thought by the individual and by the social oiganlzatioB. 
Good Housekeeping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, bst 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits tothepsblie 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Unloa. 
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